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Preface 


CTHOD  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  It  is  the  lub- 
ricant that  serves  lO  oil  the 
mechanism  of  the  brain. 
Properly  employed,  it  con- 
verts knowledge  into  chan- 
nels of  wisdom  and  usefulness. 

The  possession  of  an  accredited 
work  of  reference,  such  as  "The  New 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Cyclopaedia." 
is  a  valuable  hoUing,  but  it  becomes  of 
the  greatest  utility  only  when  it  is  con- 
sulted in  a  methodical  way.  The  pres- 
ent volume  contains  the  guideposts  that 
direct  efforts  along  the  line  of  rational 
study. 

Those  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  the  student  and  the 
teacher  realize  clearly  the  meaning  of 
Rev.  F.  S.  Browning's  beautiful  words: 

I  do  not  know 
Where  (alls  the  seed  that  I  have  tried  to  nw 

With  greatest  care; 

But  I  shall  know 
The  meaning  of  each  waiting  hour  below 

Some  time,  somewhere! 

—II.  r.  II. 


Principal  Feature!. 

ATTENTION'  is  directed  to  tiie  innumerable  suggestive  and  helpful  fea- 
tures of  this  \vorI<.     It  overs  tlic  liilil  of  cihication  so  completely  that 
inniiy  ])r(MiiiiKiit  iducators  rcconuiiend  it  as  an  indispensable  help  to 
students  and  tcadur*.     Hundreds  of  institutions  of  learning  have  placed  it  on 
their  lists  of  useful  book'-. 

OrtlioRraphy  and  Ortliocpy. 
Correct  s])elling  and  |>roiuuiciation  are  accomplishments  of  the  finished 
scholar.  Ac(|uired  as  habits  in  the  formative  period,  they  give  surety  and 
iiidependeuee  to  tbe  man  or  woman  in  wrilinj,'  and  si)eaking.  This  work  uses 
the  correct  luetiitHl,  the  system  of  diacritical  marking,  and  defines  and  explains 
the  <iitticul[  titles. 

Language  and  Grammar. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  sjieak  an<l  write  correctly.  If  properly  trained 
in  youth,  they  acipiire  the  use  of  language  from  habit  and  become  able  to  use 
it  authoritatively.  Tliis  work  gives  tlie  exercises  and  outlines  the  lessons  which 
arc  important.  With  tbe  language  lessons  are  correlated  the  more  advanced 
work  of  gr.immar. 

Agriculture. 
All  the  dci)artments  of  agriculture  are  treated  in  a  helpful  manner.  The 
aim  in  this  branch  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  die  farm  in  the  economy  of 
the  nation.  I'ormerly  farming  was  emiiirical,  but  now  the  successful  farmer 
is  more  especi.illy  titteil  for  the  duties  of  his  business.  He  stu<lies  not  only  to 
make  his  work  i)rofiial)Ie.  but  endeavors  to  beautify  his  home  ami  enjoy  the 
greater  conveniences  of  a  progressive  age. 

Literature. 
Tbi>  work  alxumds  with  fact-  that  lead  to  a  hearty  apprcciati.m  of  the  best 
in  literature.  It  contains  not  only  a  line  of  helpful  information  on  the  lives 
of  the  world's  be-t  writers,  but  fiirni^bes  materials  for  the  actual  scrutiny  of 
their  proilucts.  M.iuy  quotations  from  great  authors  embellish  tbe  jiagcs  ami 
add  interest   in  the  study  of  useful   -ulijects. 

Biography. 

Children  gain  much  strength  of  character  from  studying  the  achievements 

of  great  men  and  women.     They  learn  to  einulate  the  noble  deeds  of  great 

minds,  whether  in  the  field  of  science  or  statesmanship,  and  j)rofit  by  the  effort. 

This  work  stands  foremost  in  the  study  and  application  of  noted  examples  of 

human  life  and  achievement. 

Civics  and  History. 

Instructors    in   the   home    and    in    school    -bonld   keep   in    mind   the    future 
citizen— the  men  and  women  who  will  ultimately  guide  the  ship  of  state  safely 
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treats 


on  till-  5ca  of  nations.    Tiik  N'kw  Ti:.\nii.Rs'  and  Pir-ir.s"  Cvdxn  a 

of   civil   Kovirnimiit  >o  cuiiiplctcly  that  all  who  follow  llio  in>tructi. « 

cL-ar  uiKliTNtaiKlinj;  of  the  uovirniiu'iit.  local  a^  well  as  naiion.iL 

The  scope  of  work  in  history  ranges  from  the  nio.t  aiuieiit  to  the  present 
lime,  coverinj,'  a  period  of  more  than  -ix  thoiisaii.l  year>.  It  traces  the  causes 
an.l  elTects  larj,'ely  liy  sources,  makiuj,'  the  whole  suliject  lH)th  clear  and 
nitercstinf,'. 

I  lie  line  arts  cmhrace  the  Kreatest  achievements  of  man.  .\rcliilecturc. 
paintiiif,'.  sculpture,  music,  and  euKraviiij;  st.m.l  at  ihe  liea.l  of  human  aitain'- 
meuts.  riiey  eiiuaKc  not  only  the  inKemiity  and  stimulate  tile  hiRher  nature,  but 
emiHidy  the  accomplishments  that  really  make  life  he.mtiful  and  eniiol.lins;. 

I  his  work  furnishes  the  outlines  and  materials  to  study  the  line  arts.  Students 
who  fnltow  the  courses  and  consult  the  references,  who  devote  their  spare  time 
to  personal  culture,  .acquire  ahility  in  coiiversinf  on  these  iiiterestinp  topics. 

Drawing;. 
The  art  of  drawinj;  is  recognized  as  .i  very  worthy  subject  of  study.  It 
enables  the  student  to  enforce  statements  bv  actual  examples.  This  work  con- 
tains a  very  complelc  treatise  .and  many  instructions  in  drawiuj.;.  prepared  bv 
Miss  F.ftie  Schuneman.  an  accomjilislutl  teacher  of  the  I'ratt  .Systein  of  draw- 
injj.  The  mere  mention  of  this  system  is  snfticient  to  recommend  this  work 
to  the  student  and  teacher. 

Letter  Writing. 
Correct  form  and  iisape  in  letter  writing  are  as  essential  as  correctness  in 
speakinjf.  Great  letter  writers,  such  as  Jf>iiathaii  Swift.  Johann  Goethe,  and 
Madame  <le  Stael-Holstein,  becime  famous  for  their  '^tyle  of  writing,  as  well 
as  for  the  thoughts  they  committed  to  paper.  This  work  ()rescnts  a  very  com- 
plete set  of  forms  and  directions  for  condncting  correspondence.  I.inke<l  with 
the  information  given  in  the  work,  tiiis  department  enables  the  student  to  be 
correct  in  the  subjects  of  knowledge  a-  A\  as  in  the  style  of  committing  them 
on  paper. 

Nature  Study. 
The  systematic  study  of  nature  i>  ni.t.'.e  pn^-iblc  by  consulting  this  work.  It 
enables  students  to  plan  with  the  view  of  getting  the  best  information  which 
nature  furnishes.  Ccirreiated  with  the  tcpics  of  study,  of  which  there  are  in 
numerable,  will  be  found  the  chuicesi  guiis  <if  literature  to  ennoble  the  mind. 
The  fact  that  this  w<irk  is  consulted  more  frequently  than  any  other,  particu- 
larly in  nature  study,  is  pi, .of  conclusive  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  learner 
and  the  teacher. 

Sciences. 
.All    the   natural    sciences,    including   tiieir   branches   ami   departments,   are 
treated  in  Tin:  \i w  Ti.Ai  iii  us'  ani>  I'ri'il.s'  Cvt i.oi-ai.dia.   Outlines  in  the  most 
im|)ortant    of    these    br.inchcs    are    furnished    in    this   work,    such    as   those    in 
Anthropologv.   Astronomy.    r.(,t.in\.  (ieolngy.    Tin  sjcs.   I'liysiologv,  etc. 

Otiier  Subjects  of  Study. 
To  summarize  the  entire  work,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  all  the  leading 
subjects    for  conversatinn.      It   embodies   the  topics   which   arc  essential   in  a 
practical  education  an<l  in  the  aff.iirs  of  a  successful  business  career. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  abreast  of  the  times. e(|uipped  at  any  moment  to  dem- 
onstrate their  power  as  students  and  thinkers,  may  consult  this  work  withcou- 
fi<lence  of  s\iccess.  In  politics  and  business,  in  fulklore  and  mythology,  in  law 
and  commerce,  in  fact,  in  all  the  general  topics,  it  widens  culture  and  dissemi- 
nates knowledge. 
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The  Attainment  of  Success 

UOCESS  in  any  anterprJM  or  industry  it  Um  prod* 
uct  of  labor.  It  must  b«  sawed  out  of  the  forest, 
blasted  out  of  the  mine,  plowed  out  of  the  field, 
achieved  by  close  application  in  the  institution  of 
learning. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  eminent  American 
statesman,  said:  "Men  give  me  credit  for  genius: 
but  all  the  genius  I  have  lies  in  this:  When  I 
have  a  subject  on  hand  I  study  it  profoundly. 
The  effect  I  make,  they  caU  the  fruit  of  genius;  it  b,  however,  the 
fruit  of  labor  and  thought." 

We  need  to  prepare  ourselves  to  endure  physical  toil  as  weD 
as  brain  activity.  This  twofold  culture,  when  closely  associated 
with  tact  to  apply  it  skillfully,  is  an  ever-important  factor.  Indeed, 
labor,  thought,  and  skill  are  the  essentials  of  a  auccessful  career. 
Nothing  can  hinder  young  men  and  women  ^om  obtaining 
success,  i!  they  are  ablaze  with  determination.  Those  whose 
earlv  training  has  been  neglected  may  repair  the  defect  by  earnest 
study  at  home  or  in  evening  schools.  If  the  time  for  this  work  is 
limited,  that  little  should  be  improved.  Napoleon  once  said,  'The 
reason  I  beat  the  Austrian  army  is,  they  <£d  not  know  the  value 
of  five  minutes." 

Success  implies  more  than  broad  acres,  large  herds,  and 
heavily  laden  granaries.  It  is  closely  linked  with  tne  kindnesses 
shown  to  others,  the  good  accomplished  in  our  community,  and 
the  help  we  bestow  upon  our  fellows.  Success  means  enterprise, 
thrift,  skill,  kindress,  and  self-denial. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  man  to  be  athirst.  This  instinctive 
characteristic  marks  the  soul  as  infinite.  He  may  be  athirst  for 
work,  love,  art,  achievement,  or  any  other  worthy  object,  but  it  is 
a  thirst  that  cannot  be  quenched  by  any  one  or  all  of  them.  The 
desire  is  gratified  only  by  the  hope  of  future  attainment. 

Miss  not  the  occaakin;  by  the  foreloclt  taW 

That  aubtile  power,  the  never-halling  time, 
Leat  e  mere  moment'a  puttinil  off  ahould  make 


Miacha 


almoat 


aa  heavy  aa  i 
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The  Spirit  of  Inquiry 


HE  immorU!  ipirit  of  inquiry — Uie   btfis   of 


every 

It  it  ••  irre- 

tidet.  or   the 


'  iri 

i  Pl 

;  la 


addition  ..  ^.     ......«»  ^,,. 

(istible  ••  the  onward  flow   of  (h« 
movement  of  the  stars. 

The  spirit  of  inquirv  and  investigation  In  all  ages 

has  dared  to  explore  the  wilds  of  untrodden  lands. 

It  has  invaded  the  region  of  unknown  seas,  pene* 

trated  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  the  milky  heavens  above,  and 

planted  imperishable  monuments  as  the  result  of  constant  search 

lor  knowledge. 

Seizing  the  power  and  speed  of  steam,  it  has  moved  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  It  has  bridled  the  lightning  and  com- 
manded It  to  bear  messages  from  land  to  land,  it  has  discov- 
ered  the  secrets  which  enable  man  to  fly  through  the  air  with 
the  precision  and  the  speed  of  birds.  The  conquests  of  this 
spirit  have  kindled  the  lire  of  intelligence  which  will  burn  for 
ages  and  centuries. 

To  think  and  investigate  are  now  considered  among  the  great- 
est glories  of  life.  Ho  who  ascends  highest  the  mountain  steeps 
ol  thought,  or  plunges  deepest  into  the  ocean  of  unsolved 
doubt.  IS  considered  a  benefactor  of  mfc.ikind.  The  intellect  of 
the  thinker,  daring  to  seize  the  bolts  of  thought,  is  not  impaled 
by  a  tyrannical  Jupiter. 

Every  phase  of  human  economy  has  been  investigated  by  the 
spirit  of  inquirv.  This  spirit  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  progressive 
movement  and  is  emblazoned  on  every  landmark  of  civilizaUon. 

It  has  supplanted  doubt,  uncertainly,  and  superstition  by  pro- 
moting truth,  knowledge,  and  progress.  The  influence  of  this 
spirit  has  trained  the  statesman,  guided  the  schoolmaster,  and 
educated  the  masses. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  should  be  made  a  subject  of  personal 
study  Our  ability  to  learn  and  understand  shouM  be  limited 
only  by  our  power  to  acquire  a  greater  fund  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  lo  be  and  to  become— this  is  the  tonic  which  should 
ouicljen  the  soul  each  new  morning,  the  sparkling  dew  which 
should  refresh  the  feet  of  those  who  tread  the  grassy  sward 
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EDUCATION'  is  the  birthright  of  every  chikl.  It  is  the  duty  of  tliose  in 
authority  ti>  protect  the  ciiiid  in  the  onjoynient  of  this  rij^ht.  The  kind 
.nnd  exlint  of  education  are  jiriniarily  to  he  dicided  liy  tile  parent,  or 
guardian,  hut  latei  liic  youth  may  ehocise  aflditiouifl  training  for  a  particular 
trade  or  profession. 

Tlie  te>l  of  c(hication  is  not  outward  ))ro~perity,  tlic  i^nlarijenient  of  man's 
dominion  over  nature,  or  tile  increase  of  eomnuTcia!  intercourse,  'I'iiese  are  laud- 
ahle,  if  the\  add  to  tile  storeiiouse  of  Iiuman  ]nirp<isc.  or  extend  the  sco|)e  of  per- 
manent liap])iiies>  anicinj;  nun.  'I'lie  true  test  of  eihication  is  in  the  influence  it 
has  upon  the  niind>  and  hearts  of  the  ]Kiiplu. 

The  first  step  in  educatimi  is  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  mind  develi>|>- 
nicnt.  Having  knrned  the  capacity  of  ihe  mind,  the  instructor  hegins  to  teach  new 
elements  of  kno\vlc<lge.  Stc])  hy  stej)  the  learner  is  le<l  to  associate  the  new  facts 
with  those  previously  known,  hoili  of  which  are  called  into  use  from  time  to  time 
by  tests  and  examinations. 

Successive  tests  may  ])rove  that  the  leanur  i  laking  progre-s  in  learning  the 
branches  studied,  hut  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  actual  accomplishment.  The  over- 
shadowing importance  of  educational  wf>rk  is  in  the  student  himself,  whose  power 
of  mind  and  body  is  enlarged  and  vitalized.  .\  heiieticent  contagion  drives  the 
impulse  of  mental  activity  from  one  f;;culty  to  .iiiotlier — from  the  vi-^ion  to  the 
memory,  from  the  memory  to  the  imagination,  from  the  imagination  to  the  alTec- 
tions.  and  fr(jm  the  alTectioiis  to  the  w  ill — until  the  whole  being  is  awakened.  Tiie 
thrill  passes  from  the  first  point  of  coiit.ict  to  ali  the  faculties,  causing  the  remotest 
part  <if  the  sotil  to  feel  the  inipul-e. 

In  education  the  environment  of  the  child  must  not  he  overlooked  as  a  potent 
factor.  The  mind  is  inlliKnced.  not  only  by  the  course  of  lessons,  but  bv  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  instruction  is  given.  The  home  life,  the  surrounrlings  in 
the  schoolroom,  the  coiii]i,in:oii-  on  the  playground,  in  fact,  all  the  things  heard 
and  seen,  have  a  vitalizing  or  depressing  itilluence  in  the  process  of  development. 
l"re(iuently  inlluciices  of  which  we  are  n<it  con.-.cioiis  wiild  the  greater  force  U])on 
the  mind  and  life  of  the  le.irner. 

I'jlucation,  aside  from  the  subject  taught,  exercises  :m  inlluence  upon  charac- 
ter, A  student  wlio  is  traiiU'd  to  mental  and  plixsical  labor  absorbs  cardin.il  virtues 
in  addition  to  the  elements  ipf  knowledge.  He  acipiires  habits  of  self  control, 
industry,  and  pirseverance.  The  a-signment  of  lesions  e"i,;scs  him  to  accustom 
himself  to  other  im|)ul-es  than  pre-ent  inclln.itions.  b^veutuallv,  through  persist- 
ent work  ;md  study,  he  aci|Uire--  ennobling  habits  ;uid  sturdv  strength. 

The  scholar  hiniself  is  the  gr.indesl  type  of  perfection  in  eilucation.  He  be- 
conies  enlarged,  strengthened,  and  imjinived  bv  <hf  nu'nt.i!  -.tr'.igglf  throiigli  a 
tlecade  or  more  of  years.  If  facts  are  forgotten,  they  may  be  recalled  bv  a  tr.iined 
mind  in  a  systematic  order  when  they  are  iieedeil  in  actual  service.    The  facts  may 
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even  be  lost,  but  a  more  important  factor  remains,  the  trained  mind  that  gathers 
and  vitalizes  thcni 

Iluxlcy,  the  English  writer,  frivcs  tlie  following  definition  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion :  "That  man,  I  think,  has  a  liberal  education  who  has  been  so  trained  in  his 
youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will  and  docs  with  ease  and  pleasure 
all  the  work  that,  as  a  nuchanisni,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold 
logic-engine,  with  nil  its  ])arts  of  equal  strength  and  in  smooth  working  order, 
ready  like  a  steam  engine  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work  and  spin  the  gossamers 
as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  gieat  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one 
who  is  full  of  life  atid  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
vigorous  will,  tlio  -orvant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all 
beauty,  whether  of  art  oi  .lature,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  him- 
self." 

The  stulcut  is  not  inclined  to  measure  life  by  years  or  decades,  but  rather  by 
the  wliolesc  nie  culture  of  the  mind.  Tiiis  culture  brings  an  enlargement  of  power 
a  gre::ter  capacity  to  discharge  the  function^  of  life,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
mind  to  range  in  a  more  expanded  field.  .\Itliough  such  mental  development  en- 
larges the  diUies  and  re-poii>il)ilities.  it  greatly  multiplies  the  joy  of  living  as  well 
as  the  ho])es  and  ambitious  for  future  years. 


Dilinlniiil  l.isk  !  tn  re.ir  the  tender  thought, 
To  teiirh  the  vdiinj?  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pdiir  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
Til  lireathe  the  enhv'ning  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  yeiierons  purpose  in  the  glowing  lireast. 

■ — Thomson. 


The  Student. 

His  years, 'tis  true,  are  few,— his  life  is  long; 
Kor  he  has  gathered  many  a  precious  gem  ; 
I'nraptured,  he  has  dweh  where  master  minds 
Have  poured  their  own  deep  musings,  and  liis  heart 
Has  glowed  wiih  love  of  Ilini  who  framed  us  thus, 
W  ho  placed  within  this  worthless  tegument 
The  spark  of  pure  divinity  which  shines 
With  light  unceasing. 

Yes  his  life  is  long. — 

Long  to  the  dull  ;iiid  loathsome  epicure's, — 

Long  to  the  slothful  man's,— the  groveling  herds, 

\\  ho  scarcely  know  they  have  a  soul  within, — 

Long  to  those  who,  creeping  on  to  ile.ith. 

Meet  in  the  grave,  the  earthworm's  hanquet  hall. 

And  leave  hehind  no  monument  for  good. 

—Seleel. 


How  We  Live. 

\Vc  live  in  deeds,  not  years; 

In  thoughts,  not  lireaths; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  the  dial: 

\Vc  -l,.i„l.l  not  CoiiMl  time  by  heart-throbs, 

lie  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  hest. 

—■Bailiy. 


How  to  Study 


Tile  l.rtlly  only  -.liinci  whiii  (iii  llii-  wing; 
S(i  Willi  ihf  mind;  wlmi  cnio  wc  nst,  wi-  ilarkcii. 

—Bailry. 


HI',  ol.jcct  of  stiKly  is  twofold— to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  the 
nimd.     .Many  people  regard  the  former  of  greater  importance,  since  they 
conMder  the  ac(iuisition  uf  fact,  and  of  knowledge  the  prime  end  to  be  kept 
111  mmd.    It  IS  needless  to  say  that  this  view  is  erroneous. 

The  real  object  of  study  is  to  secure  the  harmonious  and  healthful  growth  of 
all  the  faculties  To  train  the  muscles,  the  mind,  and  the  heart  until  they  respond 
<|u.ckly  an,l  unf.dteringly  i,,  the  higher  impulses  should  be  the  chief  ambition  of 
the  >tudent.  I'acts  wiih.mt  a  trained  mind  to  use  them  are  absolute! v  useless  and 
unfruitful. 

The  student  shouM  aim  to  acquire  correct  and  vigorous  habits  of  thinking. 
The  thmkmg  >houId  be  deep,  concise,  and  clear.  He  should  be  able  to  express 
thought  by  voice  an.I  pen  in  ,in  unfaltering  manner.  Trained  in  tiiis  way,  the 
nund  berome>  the  master  of  facts  and  uses  them  witii  the  force  that  begets  influ- 
ence. 

Mi;tiioi).  Degin  to  study  from  facts  already  known  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  unkninvn.  The  exi)lorer  ,,f  an  unknown  regi.m  a-certains  a  comi)lete  descrip- 
tinn  ..r  recrd  of  the  starting  p,,int,  provides  himself  with  the  necessary  instru- 
ments an.I  provisions  to  endure  the  voyage,  an.I  ])rocee<ls  with  the  greatest  caution 
into  the  untrodden  t\M.  In  a  siniil.ir  manner,  the  student  must  eipiip  Iiimsclf  with 
the  uistruments  of  study,  such  as  text  lio,,ks  and  work,  of  reference,  and  p—  • -d 
from  his  stati.  „f  „,in,l  devilopmeut  t,>  the  higher  realm  of  mental  activity. 
Iilunge;  recklessly  i„t<)  untxpI.Te<i  fields,  enlirelv 


If  he 

lisconnecteil  from  his  previous 
attamnunt-,  he  hazards  the  danger  ,,f  being  k,st  in  the  lloes  of  the  frozen  .seas,  or 
devoured  by  beasts  in  the  malarial  jungle. 

ruiNCiiLi:-.  The  mind  develops  only  under  favonible  conditions,  when  it  is 
in  a  suitable  attitude  to  cncentrate  its  powers  upon  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. .Mental  euliure  is  not  cre.ilive  in  its  nature,  luiice  the  aim  is  to  develop  real- 
ities only  from  the  i.ossibiliti.s  possessed  by  the  min.l.  l-'roni  these  principles,  the 
following  rules  may  \,v  (kcluced  : 

1.  Take  amiile  healthful  exercise  to  stimulate  the  circulation  and  develop  the 
nhysical  powers  Plan  to  have  sifiicient  ^Wci>  -n  the  ,mnd  will  be  clear  f,.r  work 
during  the  entire  piiioit  for  sluilv. 

■i.     Do  not  plod  and  ponder.    It  is  b,  tier  to  rest  when  you  get  tired  than  to  try 


to  study  when  the  mind  is  dull  or  overtaxed.  The  mind  becomes  dull  when  the 
body  IS  tired.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  another  subject.  A  change 
in  the  branch  of  study  often  is  restful  and  tends  to  revive  interest. 

3.  The  student  must  cultivate  an  interest  in  the  subject  which  he  studies. 
Interest  stimulates  the  attention  and  induces  the  mind  to  grasp  for  more  informa- 
tion. Games  and  amusements  are  enjoyed  because  they  are  interesting.  The  same 
uiterest,  the  desire  to  master  the  subject,  is  essential  to  studv  with  success. 

4.  Interest  is  stimulated  by  an  understanding  of  the  lessons.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  try  to  teach  what  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  learner.  Anv  knowledge 
secured  in  an  isolated  and  disconnected  w„y  is  of  little  value  in  the  general  process 
of  education.  The  spelling  of  words  and  the  meaning  of  terms  and  phrases  should 
be  mastered  and  affiliated  with  facts  previously  learned. 

5.  We  should  study  to  acquire  poz^-cr.  Frequently  we  find  those  who  know 
how.  but  they  lack  the  /-oj.vr  to  do.  These  two  clemems  must  be  combined  by 
judicious  training.  The  power  sought  should  enable  us  to  think  consecutively  to 
utilize  judiciously,  and  to  control  and  direct  our  mental  and  moral  forces.  In  every 
act  of  the  body  and  mind  we  expend  energy.  This  energv  is  the  life  element,  the 
vital  force,^  which  enables  us  to  achieve  success  and  obtain  happiness. 

C.  We  should  not  study  merely  to  get  the  anszi'cr,  but  rather  to  understand 
the  topic  in  all  its  relations.  .Strength  is  gathered  bv  mental  exercise,  bv  acviuir- 
ing  and  applying  the  new  knowledge.  The  effort  in  learning  should  be  compared 
to  the  exercise  of  the  athlete  instead  of  the  \vork  of  the  haymaker.  Rather  than 
aim  at  the  froduct.  we  aim  at  the  healthful,  intelligent  effort  put  forth. 

J.  The  student  needs  to  ac(|uire  habits  of  thoroughness.  He  should  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  problem  and  master  the  cause  and  effect.  Thoroug'mcss  does 
not  imply  reading  all  that  may  he  said  on  a  topic,  but  rather  to  read  each  sentence 
carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  un.lerstandingly.  Our  work  is  thorough  when  we  are 
able  to  explain  the  reason  for  each  step  as  we  proceed. 

8.  The  student  should  ajiply  the  knowledge  as  it  is  learned  from  time  to 
time.  This  should  be  done  with  tact,  else  he  may  become  offensive  to  his  compan- 
ions. Such  use  of  the  new  elements  of  knowledge  causes  him  to  emplov  the  correct 
form  from  force  of  habit. 

Those  who  know  how  to  speak  correctly,  in  a  fluent  and  grammatical  order 
do  themselves  an  injury  when  they  fail  to  employ  the  best  forms  of  which  they  are 
capable.  The  force  of  habit  in  u.-ing  incorrect  forms,  both  in  thought  and  speech 
IS  so  strong  that  even  the  trained  mind  needs  to  guard  against  it  with  care. 

!».  We  should  study  to  acquire  nobility  of  mind  and  heart.  Every  act  may 
be  hkened  to  stone  and  mortar  in  the  formation  of  character.  Without' character 
the  most  splendid  attainments  are  as  the  house  built  upon  the  sand.  With  it  deeds 
become  the  guardian  antjels  of  this  mortal  life. 

10.  If  you  have  leisure  hours,  as  most  students  have,  plan  to  spend  them 
wisely.  Great  men,  men  of  affairs,  have  no  hours  of  leisure,  because  they  allot 
their  time  so  it  will  count  for  something— cither  for  business  „r  for  recui)e'ration. 
It  IS  important  to  utilize  time  wisely  in  this  way.  making  it  of  utility  in  study  in 
rest,  or  in  healthful  e.xercise.  ' 


Our  (loiilit-.  are  traitors 
And  make  us  Io,e  the  good  \vc  oft  iiiinht  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt.  —Shakeipeart. 
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Those  who  think  must  govern  thuse  who  io\\.~CoUsmith. 

THE  nccls  ,.f  man  arc  varic.I  an.I  ntin.cnn.s.     Simplest  in  ihc  early  period 

to ..:;::"  a;;:us.r;ts  S:::-s:.""tr  r^s,  :iSr '•  -il^^::is::v 
b;e::x.i'aS"pfe  ^-^r-'-'-  ""•"  •-  ^'-  i-"i;^::'^a 

Lvcry  .liscovcry  an.I  invention  has  a.l.led  to  the  re.nnrenu-nts  of  nnn  in  the 
CuiLizATiox,  LoMMEKcx,  Fcx,!,,  Hv,:,K.NK,  Planxs.  Scuools,  Wt/vv.xa.  etc       ' 


FlKII). 

1.     \'cfi:ctal)le. 

1.     Wlicrc  found. 


Outline. 


8.    Animal. 


1. 
o 


I  low  obtained. 
I-'arminfj. 
Cardiiiinp 
(Market). 
Kinds. 

1.     I'Vuit. 
'i.     (irain. 
.'!.     ^\■^;eta!)lcs. 
Occupations    jjrowinp 
from  tliis. 
I'arminjr. 
<larilenincf. 
o.     Trade. 

Wliolesale  — 
Commission 
houses. 
Retail- 
Grocery 
.stores, 
bakeries, etc. 

4.  Transportation. 

5.  Comtnerce. 
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Wlicrc  found. 
How  obtained. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


Kind 
1. 
2. 

3. 


Hunting. 

Fisliinp;. 

Trapping. 

Stock  raising. 

Trade. 

Wholesale 

— Packing 

houses. 

Retail— 

Itt.tchers 


1 


Poultry. 
I'ork. 

licef,  Veal. 
Mutton,  Lamb. 
Fish,  Oysters. 
Dairy  products. 
Occupations. 
1.     Trade. 

1.  Wholesale 
1.     Packing 
houses. 


II. 


3.     Mineral. 
Iron. 
Lime. 
Salt. 

Water.     ' 
Soda. 
Magnesium. 

Cl.OTHINd. 


2.   Commission 
houses. 
3.    Retail— 
1    Butchers. 


ra.ic 


1.  WhtTC    found — 

tcrs,  zones. 

2.  How  oljtained. 

1.     Manufactured. 

3.  Kinds. 

1.  Vegetable. 

1.  Cotton. 

2.  I-Iax. 
•"i.     Hemp. 

4.  Rubber. 

2.  Animal. 

1.  Silk. 

2.  Leather. 

3.  Wool. 
•I.     Furs. 

5.  Fcailicrs,  boas. 
<i.     Hair. 

•'!.     Mineral. 
I.     Class, 
v.     Steel  or  Iron 
(I'oat  of  mail, 
armor). 

III.       SltlCl.TKU. 

1.     Kinds. 

1.     Stone. 

1.     Kind.s. 

1.  I'uilding 

stone. 

2.  Granite. 


3.     Marble. 
Where  found- 
Quarries. 
How  obtained. 
Occupation — 
Stone  cutting. 
Wood. 
1.    Kinds. 

1.  Oak. 

2.  Pine. 
Wliorc  found. 

1.     Forests. 
How  obtained. 
C)ccui)ation — 

Lumbering. 


2. 

3. 
4. 


2. 

3. 
4. 


Rrick, 

1. 
o 

.3. 


Kind.i. 

Where  found. 
How  obtained. 


IV.       Hl-AT. 

1.     Materials. 

1.  Coal. 

2.  Oil. 

3.  Gas. 

4.  Wood. 
Where  found. 
How  obtained. 

\'.      El)L'C.\TIO.\. 

1.  Need  of— 

Physical. 

Intellectual. 

Moral. 

2.  Public  and  private. 

3.  Classes  of  schools. 
1.     Kindergarten. 

I'"lemcntary. 
.Academical. 
Technical    and 

fessional. 
The  University. 


o 
3. 
4. 

5. 


pro- 
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All  .ire  architects  of  Fate. 
^  Working  in  these  walls  of  time; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 


THE    BUILDERS 


For  the  strnctnres  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  "with  which  we  build. 


Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Kach  thinK  in  its  place  is  best ; 
.And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 


— LtngftlUv). 


u 


Nature 

Study 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woodl. 

I  here  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore: 
Itiere  IS  society  where  none  intrudes, 

uy  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

universe.  •   ""*'  '"'"'"  ^^''"^h  are  encountered  everywhere  in  the 

tact  TrnTaJA"  ll'i;Zl;r"'  '"°^\'=°'"T"  °'^i'^«^'^  -th  which  we  come  in  con- 

for  i!^ZS:^'l  h  ^;e,^;t;'^;'^'|!  -'-'^-'-  --t  herself  ,o  to  nature 

Rrnwth  an<l  the  func^nT  he     sv^fn  *;::,.?;'  'fI!"  oh.Tve  .heir  habit's  of 
slio„!,|  be  sketched  and  made  the  foni^f  ?r  •..'"' '  "''■''''-''  ''''^"^^'  '^  '*'"'''''«' 

statements  should  be  "er  fie     bl  refer^nrt  .  •\;^'-';^^' Vf"'  ■''^*^'''  ^^'"^'^  =>"  "'^• 
Prnoficc  work  in  driuW  1    i      '^'-^'-'^'^."."  ^^  »'"^  tfxt-bnnks  and  the  cycIoDaedia 

of  -lection/ir'^^^i^r^i/er:;^-- ^rs:""^'  '^^^'^"^'  ^-^^'^'-^ 


« 1 1 1  n  -  It,  r  1 1 ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, , :.  ...**■■""'- 
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NATURE 


■••** 


^^J^nv^f'^^f  ^^  language  olden, 

i  ,,°^  ages  that  were  golden 

Telia  of  Btoria-nichta  dark  aAd  drear. 

She  has  secrete  in  her  Jjoopin'' 

->,!.f  r*^  ?^^  ^^°'°  y°^  and  net' 
ihey  have  been  for  nees  sleeping 
Stored  in  earth  and  air  and  sea. 

^'^A!^?^,''*''''^^^*^  i^°^  Will  hear  them 
A3  they  ripple  o'er  the  stone.    * 
w!'^^  :-orosts  you  are  near  thorn. 
Near  the;.a.  in  tho  desert,  lone. 

Hear  then  in  the  te  -*.   ragin- 

So!®?5J^®"'  i?  *^^  ^'^^"^^  breeze; 
^oe  then  in  the  season's  ageing- 
Sec  then,  in  the  spreadinj^  trees. 

Every  flower,  it  has  its  story 
Every  stone  its  tale  to  tell' 

T-egends  tint  the  sunset  glory  * 
History  moulds  the  raollusk'a  shell. 

I.  lloble. 


Sfl- 
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Objects  to  be  Attained. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


To  iiitriasc  the  power  of  obser- 
vation in  children. 

To  a\v;iken  and  eiili>t  the  interest 
tif  tlie  children  in  their  imme- 
diate environment. 

To  give  practical  information 
ai)ont  the  common  thiniis  of 
life. 


■I.  To  prepare  children  to  aDpreriate 
the  literature  which  n.itiire  has 
in>pired. 

a.  To  develop  the  lii);her  niituri-  of 
the  human  iKinj;— the  >i)irilnal, 
the  aesilietical,  anil  the  ethical. 


Outlines  in  Nature  Study. 


I.    Fall  Term. 

A — The  common  (lowers,  fruits, 
grasses,  weeds,  leaves,  trees, 
etc. 

1.  Collect   specimens  and    bring    to 

schoolroom  for  study  (Where 
possible,  children  should  make 
the  ciillection). 

2.  Make  study  of  each  specimen  as 

to  color,  size,  form,  where 
foun<!.  how  grown,  short  <le- 
scription,  use,  etc. 

3.  Represent  each  in  color  work  in 

drawing;  (The  best  drawings 
at  the  time  to  be  collected  and 
preserved). 

4.  Collect   pictures  of    these    things 

and  classify  for  study. 

B — The  more  common  insects  and 
worms. 

1.  Covering,  color,  size,  form,  habits, 

and  use  (.*>pecimens  to  be 
collcc  •  ',  brought  into  the 
schooii.i. im,  studied,  and  pre- 
served for  ftituri'  use). 

2.  Collect   and   classify   ()ictures   for 

study. 
.'!.     Represent      in      color      drawings 
(IVeserve  the  best). 

C — Domestic  and  common  wild  ani- 
mals. , 

1.  Covering,  color,  size,  habits,  and 

use  (Children  to  ,nake  obser- 
vations and  tell  what  they  ob- 
serve). 

2.  Collect  and  classify  pictures   for 

study. 

3.  Represent      in      color     drawin'^s 

(Preserve  the  best). 

D — Domestic  fowls  and  birds. 

1.  Teach  something  of  color,  size, 
habits,  dress,  and  use  of  each 
(Children  to  be  given  an  op- 


E- 

1. 

:i. 

I. 

r,. 

<j. 
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IK)rtuMity  to  make  observations 
about  tiiese  fouK  ;uid  l)ir<ls). 

2.  Collect   and   clas>ify   pictures    for 

study    (Where   ])ossible   to   get 
a  stutTed  specimen,  do  so). 

3.  Represent  in  color  drawing,  as  far 

as  [Kissible.  a  picture  of  each 
(Preserve  the  be>t). 

■r)bservations  on  the  weather 

Cle.'ir  and  cloudy  days. 

Calm  and  windy  days. 

Warm  and  cold  days. 

Rainy  days. 

Make  chart  indicating  simplest  ob^ 

servations  and  i)reserve  it. 
.\s  far  as  possible,  collect  pictures. 
Re))resent  in  color  drawings  little 

scenes        showing       sunshine, 

clouds,  etc. 
F— Observations  on  the  surface  of  the 

earth  and  simple  directions  and 

distance  tauglit. 

1.  Hill,  hollow,  brooklet,  stream. 

2.  Rejjresent  thisc  in  drawings. 
.'!.  \orth.  south,  east,  and  west. 
I.     l-'ar  and  near,  etc. 

G— T-iterafure  and  language. 

1.  Memory  gems  and   poems  .ibout 

nature. 

2.  These  to  be  selected  and  suited  to 

the   to])ic   und'.T   consideration 
and  taught  at  the  time. 

3.  Story  of  Hiawatha. 

4.  Other  stories,  as  'T.ittle  Red  Rid- 

ing Hood,"  -The  Three  Rears," 
etc.  (These  to  be  acted  and 
played). 
H— Finally,  as  a  fitting  close  for  the 
fall  work,  the  idea  of  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvests,  a^ 
represented  in  Ihc  Thanksgiv- 
ing Celebration,  etc.  The  F.ven- 
ing  of  Life, 
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IL    Winter  Term. 

A— Preparation  of  ilifftTctit  things  for 
winter. 

1.  Flowers,    grasses,    weeds,    trees, 

etc.,     closing     of     the     hiids,  \. 

changes    in   the   grass,   weeds,  i. 

trees.    Why  ? 

2.  Insects;  change.     Wliat  becomes 

of  them  ?  '  ^)_ 

;(.     Fowls  and  birds  ,  change,    .\ligra- 

ti<in  of  birils.  ;i. 

4.  Animals      change 

Why? 

5.  Continue  oljservations  on  weather 

— Snow,   ice,   cold,    frost,   ami  •!. 

fire. 
(>.     Winter     scenes      represented     in  ". 

drawings.  >^. 

7.     Pictures  collected  and  classified. 
H.     Children's  sjxirts  and  games  '.K 

it.     Memory  gems  and  jjoems  suited  K». 

through  the  season. 
10.  Contiime     the    studv    of     stories. 

acted    and    played.     The    idea 


ni     covermg. 


here  represented  is  that  all  na- 
tnre  goes  to  sleep.  It  is.  the 
Nighttime  of  Life. 

111.    Spring  Tern. 

-Preparation  for  spring. 

Opening  of  the  buds  (Get  the 
earliest  buds  and  twigs  for 
study). 

The  springing  up  of  the  grass  and 
weeds. 

The  leafing  of  the  trees. 

The  (lowering  of  the  plants. 

The  coming  of  the  birds  and  in- 
sects. 

Change  in  the  animals — .Shedding 
of  their  winter  covering,  etc. 

Change  of  fowls. 

.Memory  gems  and  poems  suitable 
to  the  season  and  the  lesson. 

-Stories  acted  and  played. 

Pictures  collected  and  classified. 
The  idea  lure  re])resented  is 
the  awakening  of  all  nature. 
Til ,'  Morning  uf  Life, 


i 


Correlated  Subjects. 

.Animals. 

Birds— Condor,  carrier  pigeon,  dove,  jav,  lark,  robin,  stork. 

Domestic— Camel,  cat,  cattle,  dog,  elephant,  horse,  swine. 

Kxtmct— .Xrehaenpteryx,  maiumnth.  mastodon,  meg.ithcrium,  pterodactyl. 

I-ablcd — Chimaera,  dragon,  grit'tin,  mermaid.  ))hoenix. 

1-owls — Duck,  goose,  guinea,  pigeon,  jxiultrv,  turkey. 

Insects- .\nt,  beetle,  huttertly.  tlea,  tly,  gnat',  mo>(|uito. 

•Miscellaneous— Dodo,  chameleon,   frog,   monkey,  prairie  dog. 

MlNF.RAr,.S, 

.\luminum — Discovery,  utility,  process  of  making. 

Coal — .Anthracite,  bituminous,  canal,  lignite,  coke;  uses  of. 

Cobalt— Commercial  uses,  where  mined  (Canada  has  the  largest  output). 

Copper— History  of,  where  foimd,  (|uantitv  prmluccd,  uses  of. 

Gold — Mining,  uses  of,  (|uartz,  gold  beating. 

Iron — History  of,  where  fomid,  uses  of. 

Lead — Production  of.  uses,  value  in  the  arts. 

Related  Topics — .Amalgam,  assayinj,^.  blast  furnace. 

Silver — Where  mined,  uses,  snieiting,  quantity  produced. 

Pt.ANTS. 

Cereals — Darky,  corn,  kafir  corn,  oats,  rve,  spelt,  wheat. 
Flowers— Carnation,  dahlia,  geranium,  hoiiyhock,  phlox,  sunflower. 
I'ungi — Lichens,  mushrooms,  rust,  smut,   toadstool. 
Fibers — Cotton,  esparto,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie. 
Forest  Trees — Ash,  elm,  mahogatiy,  oak,  pine,  rosewood. 
Fruii — .Almond,  apple,  breadfruit,  lemon,  orange,  palm,  quince. 
Miscellaneou.s — Baml)oo,  coffee,  tea.  seeds,  tobacco,  weeds. 
Vegetables— Bean,  cabbage,  lettuce,  onion,  pea,  potato. 
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Ant. 


I.  HvMENOPTEHA  (Two  winged). 

II.  Dkscriition. 

1.  Wings — Four  membraneous. 

2.  Head — TriauRular. 

3.  Mouth  |)art>— Arranged  for  bilinj;  or  sucking. 

4.  Antennae — Slender. 
6.     Eyes — Two  kinds. 

A.     Coiii|)<)und,  consisting  of  fauces. 
H.     Ocelli  (Little  e>es). 
B.     Sense  of  smell — \ery  acute. 

III.  Kinds. 

1.  Queen  (Winped). 

A.     Size — .Much  larger  than  males. 

H.     Duty— To  deiKisit  eRgs  which  an    scattered  anvwhtre  in  the 
nest. 

2.  Males  (Winged). 

A.     Size— Smaller  than  female. 

R.     I'se — To  fertilize  eggs. 

r.     Doath — isoon  after  pairing  season. 

3.  Workers  ( Wingless). 

A.  .Size — Smallest  of  class. 

B.  Intelligence — (irealest  and  most  interestinc 
C     l)ntie>—  *" 

a.     To  hiiild  home  and  streel-i. 

I).     To  care  for  eggs.  v.     Acquisition  of  f(X)d. 

c.  To  feed  the  larvae.         f.     To  act  as  soldiers 

d.  To  care  for  pupae.         g.     To  keep  habitation  in  repair 


IV. 


,        Rhl)  ANT    (Magnlfir,!  and  Naturil  Siirl. 
-N   KTAMORl'lIOSIS. 


1-     I'-KK^— (  \'ery  small). 

.\.     DeiHisited  by  <|ueen. 

B.  Carried  by  workers  and  |)laced  in  >un  in  morning  and  at  night 

stored  in  nest. 

2.  Larvae— Small,  white  worms. 

.\.     larried  back  and  furlh  by  workers  same  a-  •  i;gs. 
n.     N'ouriNhed  by  li(|uiil  from' >tom;icli  cif  worker^? 

C.  Spinning  of  cocoon. 

3.  Cocoon — 

A.     Cared  for  in  ^ame  way  as  eggs  and  larvae. 
,,      „  ^'•-     •-"'"  ""•  "f  i^'ells  by  workers  when  readv  to  become  licrfecf  ants 

V.    Habits  a.nd  CoNsiKirnov  of-  IIomks. 
1.     Homes — 

A.     ,\nt  hills — Built  in  ground  and  cones,  or  hills.  cMi^tructed  over 
them. 

a.  R(H^)nis  and  galleries — Manv. 

b.  Height— In  trojjics  from  li  to  18  feet. 

>6 


VI.        I-.K)I> 
1. 


c. 

D. 
K. 


Others  construct  pillari.  with  extended  arches,  covered  with 

lfx»e  straw  and  sticks. 
Mining'  ant — Cnsiriict  lon^j  galleries  in  clay 
CariK'nter  ant — liuil.j  tlieir  lionies  in  trees. 
MouMs  of  leaves— Constructe.l  by  species  in  Australasia 


Sugar— ( )l)tained  fnun  vegetables. 

Iluiuv.Uw-Siigar  tliiid  f..un<l  in  ilic- a|.liis  (an  insect) 

.Animal  I.mmI— \  aliial.l,'  in  oloiriiig  aw;i\  carrion 

Jn  trn,,Kal  '•.yiun    >n,„f  ^p^ries  pro    upon  living  animals. 


in  tlie 


VFF. 


A. 
1'.. 
C. 
I). 
E. 
I". 


pair. 


ant. 


(nlelligiiKe— Almost  lu-v.pnd  lieliif. 

Uon.kriti!  inpmniy  in  I'arpcntrv.  maso.irv.  an.l  mining 

.Sensitivf  ol  .ii.iiig.s  .,f  ti-mpiralnr.  and  moisture 

Soimd— |-vm,|  hiniian  al.iiilv  in  diUvting  soun.l  waves 

Dead— Komovi.l  pn.mpilv  and  Iniriid. 

.^ign  languai'f. 

I.NDS. 

I.     I  nminon  re.l  ant.  ■.'.     |;|:uk-  ant. 

ilrillcic'""  ''""'"'■  ""'-^"-'•^'""1  '■•"•"  l>='l'it  ..f  carrying  l.aves  on 

4.     Iloney  ant-Sceretes  and  store's  I,o,kv  in  ab.lo„u-n. 
•>.     Wlnte  ants— (\oi  true  aTits). 

Test  Questions  on  the  Ant. 

\\Iiat  classes  of  ant-  have  wings;     los. 

Wlncli  are  the  most  iiUtlligvnt  ; 

\\hieh  i-irlorm  ihi^  vvork  of  the  .  mnitv  ?     Ins 

Uhi.-h  •,,,',■''"''  '.'i'';""'  '"'•'  ','.",">  •'  ^'"'''"^  "■■  *-'""Mnn.itv? 
Jlu  larj,i  au  Hie  eggs  of  ants  and  wlure  are  thev  deposite.l^ 
(.ue  two  ways  „,  winch  a  worker  may  be  disting.ii,hed  fnm,  a  n..de  or  fen.alc 


night 


nts 


over 


Tell  how  the  eggs  are  taken  care  of  an.l  hatche.l. 

leH  h.nv  the  larvae  .-.re  fe.l  an.l  eare.l  for  bv  the  Workers. 

1"  n,;n';;:;^='i,i  ear;;;^^?;';;^;;:;"'"'''^^"' '"'^'"'^^^^^^ 

high?"  ''''•■"  """""^"  •'"■  '-""-'""^  ^"'""1  ^vln-cb  arc  fron,  twelve  to  eighteen  feet 

What  kiml  of  ants  live  in  growing  trees ^ 
their  i:,:S"""""'^  ='"  ""^  '""•"'  "••"  «"-  •—  <"K^t">-  with  which  to  build 

I>o  ants  have  a  langu;.ge  to  conmuuiicate  with  c.-.ch  ,>ther' 

1  wh.t  e.mntry  are  they  use.l  f,,r  foo.l  an.l  lunv  are  thev  i.re.nre.P 
H.iw  d.ies  the  ant  milk  the  aphis?  '    '"^'I'^"^^''- 

Do  some  ants  eat  animal  matter? 
What  .species  ,,f  ants  live  prineipallv  upon  wo.mP 

nw  ,1,.  wlnte  ams   ,,r  tennites.  .liffcr  fn.m  cm.non  ants' 
llnw  many  eggs  wdl  a  single  ant  lay' 

were  thJj'Ssin;;'::.,'"^  """  ^^  """^'^^''''^  ^^-'■'^^  '^^  -"^  a'-U  ITSO  and  how 
N'ame  three  .)f  their  principal  enemies 
\\h.it  si>ecies  of  .-.nts  nre  vcr,   .langerous  pests' 
U  hat  c-in  you  say  of  the  ants'  love  for  sugar' 
W  hen  does  their  second  birth  take  (ilace' 

t.ive  all  the  points  you  can  about  the  siiuilarity  of  ants  and  bees. 
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1. 

II. 


Family. 

Descmiition. 
1.    Tree. 


Apple. 


III. 


FUOWKR. 


Classk 

1 


A.     I  (ciKht— MiHlcrato.  sclilum  cxcredinf;  .10  ft 
H.     lit  aiuhc« — S|irt'.n<liii)j. 
C.     I.i.ivis— t)v.il. 

I>.     II.)WtTs— I'inkish  wliite,  pro.liia<l  frotn  very  •.I- .rl 

shoots, 
i:.     Fruit. 

a.  I'til|>— IJ.inl  an<I  jiiicv.  fi.rnicd  arnimd  a  cort 

which  lias  live  iills. 

(a)     IVIU  (Luiitaiii  ','  to  .1  hc<I>). 

b.  Color — \'arious~I,iiiiitiil    to  shados  of    rc<l, 

prcin,  ami  yillow. 

c.  .Sha|ii—Roiin(|  or  elonnatid. 


FKLIT. 


From  where  derivetl. 
A.    Wild  crab. 

2.  How  improved. 

A.     |!y  in>;raftinp. 
I!.     Xatiirali/ation. 

3.  General  classe<.. 

.'\.  .Stmimer. 
15.  Aitttmiii. 
C.     Winter, 

a.     \ariitiis  of  classes  ( .Manv  thousand). 

(  a  ,      \\  inc  .Saps. 

(h)      Danvers  Winter  .s;vvcet. 

(c)  Tippiiis;  |!cn  Davis. 

(d)  Uill.nv   Twii;-. 

(e)  Duchess  i,f  t  )ldeiilmrf,'. 
,      „     „                   (f)     Hundred  of  others. 

4.  Seedless  apple. 

!?.■    Characie'ris"i7I^''°'''"'  ^'■'  '"'"''''•P*'"'""  »'  ^"•^''  J><"clion.  Colo, 
a.     Seedless. 
Coreless. 
W'orinless. 
l"lower — .Misiinp. 

^I'.'''"T.-"''''  ""''''•  "f  f-'"""'  fl-'"^'""'.  •■""!  k^M's  well. 

1.     Cookinfj. 

A.     Canninjj. 

r..     r.akinjj. 

C.     I'rcservinjr. 

n.     Jellv. 
^.     Cider. 
."?.     Medicinal  compounds. 


SKCTIO.NOF.M'l'Li;. 

V.    Where  Found. 


1.  Native— Temperate  rcRions  of  Asia  and  Europe 

2.  Introfhiced  into  America  by  Turitans. 

3.  Cu!tiv.itrr!  where— Sutilhem  Canada.  Mi.MIe  , 

sippi  \  alley,  and  Pacific  coast. 


Atlantic  states,  Missis- 


IS 


VI.    Phopagation. 

1.  New  varirlio — lluw  ubiaimtl. 

A.     Ily  woU. 

II.     Mo<>tly  by  fjra flint;. 

2.  Orcliaril. 
A.    (innind— Slioiil.I  Ik  carefully  pniianil. 

DistaiUf  i)f  (r.rs— |'.i',t  risults  iihtaimil  aljinit  ;I0  ft. 
Gtxjil  crii)! — llim  nl>iainr"l. 

a.     I.aiul  sli.Mil.l  Ik-  tilU-.l  iiiilil  alHUit  mid.llo  of  July. 

I>.     Ilincc,  xiwii  uiih  cluvcr  or  c<>w|Ha«. 
N'lHiilHr  of  lrii>  in  I  iiilcil  .Stalis  ( V<n»,()O((,0(H)). 
Yearly  cru|»  about  10o,(x»0,l«A)  barrels. 


II. 
C 


D. 


The  Apple. 

1)>>lli  iliy  heart  *lir  williin  ihcc  at  Ilif  •tisht 
Of  orclianl  liln^^oitis  iipDn  iht-  iii<is,j  Ixitmh-t? 
IKitli  thiir  '.will  hnii^thnld  mihIv  uaft  lunk  .iml  glow 
Of  i-hililh(HHl\  iiKirn— ihf  woiKltTiiH!  frr>h  clcliiilit 
In  rarth's  mw  colnriiiK,  lliin  all  ..trMiiitily  Ivriwhl, 
A  jiiy  i>f  fairylaiul? 


I 
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An  ,-.plc  orcli.nrd  i<  sure  to  bcai  /on  several  crops  bosiilc  tlic  apple.  There  is 
the  crop  of  sweet  and  tender  reniiniscetices.  datiiifj  from  childhood  and  spanning 
the  seasons  horn  May  to  (  )ctol>iT.  and  in;.kin>;  the  orchard  a  sort  of  outlviuf;  |)art 
oi  Ihe  household.  Von  have  played  there  as  a  child,  niti«cd  as  a  vonth  or  lover, 
strolled  there  as  a  thouj;htful.  sa.l-eyed  man.  Your  father,  perhaps,  planted  the 
tree«,  or  reared  them  from  the  seed,  and  you  yourself  have  prutied  and  (grafted 
lluin,  and  worked  aii.nnp  them,  till  every  sei)arate  tree  lias  a  peculiar  history  and 
ineatiinjj  in  your  mind.  Theti  there  is  the  never-failinj;  crop  of  birds, — robins. 
Uoldtinehes.  kin<,'-l)irds.  cedar-birds.  Iiair-hinls.  orioles,  starlinjjs.— all  nesting  and 
hreedin);  in  its  branches  and  fitly  de-crihed  by  Wilson  I'Uxa;  as  "I'.ird.s  of  the  Gar- 
den and  Orcliard." — John  Durroughs. 


Come  Let  Us  Plant  the  Apple  Tree. 


rii-nvo  the  touch  crorinwanl  with  the  spailf; 
I         WmK   Kt  its  hollow  l..(l  In-  iiiaile; 
I  lliiri'  ynilly  lay  the  routs,  ami  thiro 

-f         Sifi  tlif  (lark  molil  with  kimllv  care, 
-^  .\iiil  press  it  o'er  thnii  tiiuUrly — 

As,  roiin<I  the  sleeping  infant's  fict, 
I         \Vr  sof'.Iy  foM  the  er,i.lle-|,ect ; 
M  So  plant  wc  the  apple  tree, 

m  What  plant  wc  in  this  apple  tree? 

niicls.  which  the  hrcalli  of  Miiiimer  ilavs 
Shall  leiiRthen  into  leafy  sprays; 
lloiishs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson  lircast, 
Shall  haunt  and  sini;  and  hiile  her  nest ; 

We  plant  upon  the  siinnv  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  ncintidc  hnnr. 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 
When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 


What  |ilant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 
.■sMeiis  fi.r  ,1  hiiiiilnd  tl..«irv   .spriiiKS 
lo  load  the  May  wind's  n-tless  wines, 
When  from  the  orchard  n^w  hi   pours 
lis   fraiirance  thron«h  onr  open  il(M>rs; 

A  worlil  of  hlossonis  for  tlie  hee, 
flowers  for  tlie  sick  jiirl's  sjlent  room, 
l"or  tlie  (jiad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom. 

We  plant  with  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tre    ' 
Kruits  that  shall  swell  in  siiiniy  J      e. 
And  red<Kn  in  the  Atitftist  noon. 
.And  drop,  when  (jfutle  airs  come  bv. 
That  fan  the  blue  September  skv. 

While  children  conie,  with  cries  of  glee. 
And  srrk  f!i,'m  wh^re  the  fragrant  gra^s 
r.ctrays  their  beds  lo  those  who  pass. 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

—lyUliam  CuUcn  Bryant 
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Tea-:  Questions  on  the  Apple. 

To  what  family  of  plants  does  the  apple  tree  belong?    120. 

Of  what  continent  i    it  a  native  ? 

What  can  you  say  of  its  antiquity  ? 

From  what  country  was  the  apple  introduced  into  America? 

What  is  the  parent  apple  of  all  the  varieties  grown  and  of  what  country  is  it  a 


native : 


Describe  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  and  tell  for  what  purposes  it  is  used. 

What  is  the  height  of  the  a])ple  tree?    130. 

Name  five  winter  varieties  common  to  Illinois.  Name  three  summer  varieties. 

in.-). 

Give  four  difTerent  ways  of  grafting  trees. 
What  is  the  object  of  grafting? 
What  is  bud  grafting? 
What  materials  are  used  in  grafting? 
What  kind  of  plants  are  bud<led  ?    :<!»(). 
Describe  the  apple  tree  borer.    Vi\. 
Give  three  ])rcventives. 
What  other  fruit  tree  does  it  attack  ? 

What  can  >f)u  say  as  to  crab  and  sour  apple  vinegar  compared  to  that  made 
from  wine,  as  to  quality  and  flavor?    .^O.M. 

What  is  added  to  the  cider  to  improve  the  flavor?    .\t  what  temperature  does 
cider  ferment  very  rapidly?    .iO-JO. 

How  is  cider  brandy,  or  apple  jack,  made?    ■'iSl. 

Planted  thirty  feet  apart,  how  many  apple  trees  will  an  orchard  of  ten  acres 
contain  ? 

Which  would  be  the  more  i)rofital)le,  an  apple  orcliard  yielding  three  bushels 
of  apples  per  tree  at  $.10  per  bushel  (  10  acres),  or  a  wheat  field  of  KiO  acres  pro- 
ducing -Vy  bushels  per  acre  at  $1.00  per  bushel  (Apple  trees  set  :iO  feet  apart)? 
In  wliat  sections  of  I'nitcd  States  are  apples  cultivated  most  extensively? 
To  whom  is  credit  given  for  propagating  the  seedless  apple?    I'^O. 
How  many  secdlc-s  apple  treos  constituted  the  world's  stock  in  11)05?     121. 
Does  the  seedless  apple  tree  produce  blossoms? 
Describe  the  meat  of  the  seedless  ajiple. 

Why  is  the  seedless  apple  tree  less  liable  to  injury  by  late  frost  than  other 
varieties  ? 

How  is  it  protected  from  injury  by  insects?    121. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  size  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  seedless  apple? 

Has  the  seedless  apple  a  core  and  is  it  wormless? 


i:  I 


In  Autumn : 
"You  think  I  am  dead,"  the  apple  tree  said, 
"Because  I  have  never  a  leaf  to  show— because  I  stoop, 
And  my  branches  droop,  and  the  dull  gray  mosses  over  me  grow  ! 
But  I'lr.  ail  alive  iii  trunk  and  ^hor.t ;  the  buds  n{  ti<-x!  May 
I  fold  away,  but  I  pity  the  wi.iiercd  grass  at  my  root- 

"  —Edith  Tttmaj. 
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I.  Classes. 
1.  Social. 

A,  Hoiu'vbee 

B.  Huinblcbce. 
3.  Solitary  Ikos. 

A.  Leaf  cutting  bee. 

B.  Carpenter  bcc. 

C.  Mason  bcc. 

II.  Sl'ECIES. 

1.  Honeybee. 
A.  Queen. 

a.  Ek{;s — Lavs    from   2,()0((   id 
;t.ii()0  (la'ily. 

a.  Size — Une-twclfth  of  an 
incb  lonfj. 

b.  Color — A  liluisli  white. 

c.  Shape — Oblong. 

d.  Period  of  incuba- 
tion— Three   days. 

e.  Larvae. 

(1)  Color— Wliite. 

(2)  Focxl— rcilien 

or  beebreail. 

(3)  Period  of  lar 
val  stage — Five 
to  si.x  (lays. 

f.  Pupae. 
(l)Time — Thirteen   days. 
( 'i )  I'"nvclo])mcnt-Cocoon. 
Where  de|x)sited. 

(1)   For  (|  u  e  e  n  s — (Ordi- 
nary cell  enlarged  vvlien 
queens  are  desired  and 
fed  on  "royal  food." 
i'i)   For     workers — Ordi- 
nary cell. 
(.'!)    I''(>r  drones  —  Larger 
cell  and    hatched    from 
unfertilized  eggs. 
b.  Size  —  Longer    and    more 
slender  than  male  or  worker, 
e.  .\ge — .")  to  ;iO  mutiths. 
B.  Workers. 

a.  Xumlier — From     10,(Mio 
50,(1(10. 

b.  Nurses — Youngest  workers. 
a.  Duties. 

( 1)  To  feed  larvae. 

(2)  Enlarge  ceils  for  queen 
and  feed  them  "rnvai 
food"  or  bee  jellv. 

(;i)  Make  bee 
jelly  for  lar- 
vae. 

(4)Time  of 
service 
(About  one 
week).  DRONK 


Bee. 


LUi:i:.\. 
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WOKKIIR. 


c.  ITscs. 

a.  (Ja  t  h  c  r    and 
make  honey. 

b.  Protect   the 
hive. 

c.  Comb  building. 

d.  Clean   out    the 
hive. 

c.  Cross     fertilize 
plants. 

f.  Repair  the  hive. 

g.  Store  becbread. 
h.  Workers   kill   the 

drones. 
d.  Habits. 

a.  Flight. 
(1)   Distan-e— 

Five  miles. 
(?)   Bee  line. 

b.  .^warming 
(1)  Freqp     cy 

( I'rom  one  to 
four   times  a 
year). 
(3)  Hiving. 
( ■> )  t  )ld    queens.      Young 
queens. 
I loney. 

a.  Where  obtained. 

(1)  From  pollen  of  flow- 
ers. 

(2)  Honey  dew. 

(•1)  Sweet  juices  of  plants. 
(i)  Robbing    other     bee 
hives. 

b.  How  collected. 

(1)  Pollen  carried  on  hair 
of  legs. 

(2)  Sweet     juices    (Tak- 
■  en  up  by  the  trunk  in 

stomach     or     honey 
bag). 

c.  Honey  cell. 

(l)Sizc     (Larger    than 
hatching  cell). 

(2)   Construction  —  Hori- 
zontal. 

(•'!)  How  filled  and  sealed. 

(,  1)  How   retained   in  cell 
(By  capillary  a  1 1  r  a  c  - 
tion). 
1.  Hive — Construction. 

(1)  Frames. 


(2)  Honey  comb  founda- 
tion, 
e.  Honey  extractor. 
C.  Drones. 


a. 
b. 


horinjT 


Number — Frntn  r>(Mi  to  SOO. 
Why   so   called — l-"r«)in   the 
low  humming  sound  made 
in  flight. 
c.  Uses. 

a.  To  act  as  royal  escorts. 
b  To  fertilize  the  eggs. 

2.  Bumblebee. 

3.  Carpenter  Bee. 
A.  Home — In  wot)d. 

a.  How   made — I!y 

trees. 

b.  Tunnels. 

a.  Rapidity  of  boring — ' 
Yz  inch  daily. 

b.  Direction. 

(1)  Against  grain,  at  first. 

(2)  With  grain,  afterward. 

(3)  Length,  one  to  two 
feet. 

(4)  How  divided,  into  cells. 
Cells  contain  pollen  and 
eggs. 

(5)  Partitions,  how  made. 
Powdered  dust  of  wood. 


m 
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III.  Food. 

1.  Pollen. 

2.  Sweet  juices  and  honey. 

3.  Beebread  (Composition  of  flowei 
dust  mixed  with  water  and 
honey). 

IV.  Weai-on  ok  Defense. 
1.  Sting. 

V.  Ene.mies. 

1.  Moth  millers  and  birds. 
8.  Toa<ls  and  mice. 
3.  Lice  and  flies. 

VI.  La.nguage. 

1.  How  expressed.  .According  to 
Lubbock,  "the  language  of  bees  is 
expressed  by  humming." 

VII.  .\ge — Workers. 

1.  Sjjring    bees  —  Two    to    three 

months. 
8.  Fall  bees — Six  to  eight  months. 
3.  Old  bees. 

a.  How    distinguished     (Darker 
color;  wings  look  worn). 

VIII.  Death. 

1.  Wearing  out  of  wings, 

8.  Diseases. 

3.  Loss  of  sting. 

■*.  Other  causes. 


Questions  on  the  Bee. 

Of  what  sex  are  worker  honeybees ?    'i't». 

What  becomes  of  the  drones  in  the  fall  ? 

When  the  egg  first  hatches,  what  does  the  larva  look  like  ?    What  is  it  fed  if  a 
new  queen  is  desired?    Note  1. 

Why  is  it  diflicult  to  raise  red  clover  where  there  are  no  bumblebees  ?     im. 

How  is  pollen  carried?    2,59. 

Does  the  queen  ever  leave  the  hive  ? 

Why  is  the  male  bee  called  the  drone  ? 

Is  wax  gathered  or  made? 

How  do  bees  carry  honey  to  the  hive  ? 
_       What  is  the  shape  of  a  C( ..?    What  kec|)s  the  honev  from  nnining  out  iK-fore 
It  is  capped  over  ?    115:!. 

What  is  artificial  honey? 

After  the  egg  is  laid,  i'low  long  before  a  full  grown  bee  develops? 

How  many  queens  live  in  a  swarm  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  terni  hcc  line? 

\\hat  is  a  drone-laying  queen ?    Note  .!. 

From  what  plant  is  the  finest  grade  of  honev  made  ?    Note  4. 

How  far  will  a  bee  go  to  gather  honey?    Note  s. 

How  can  you  distinguish  an  old  bee  from  a  voung  one?    Note  8. 

What  causes  the  natural  death  of  workers  atid  where  do  they  die?    Note  8. 

Where  do  injured  bees  die?    Note  8. 

Tell  how  to  locate  a  bee  tree.    Note  8. 

What  is  beebread ?    How  is  it  made? 
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When  do  mice  infest  bee  hives  ?    Note  7. 

Name  five  i m-mies  of  bees.    Notes  and  pajje  25!» 

llow  far  may  bees  l)e  sent  through  the  mails ?    Note  2 

What  IS  royal  food;'    Note  1. 

Give  the  metho<I  the  bee  raiser  uses  to  hatch  queens  for  mcrcantde  purposes 

What  can  you  say  about  the  habit  of  the  kingbird  in  catching  bees?  NoIH; 


Notes  on  the  Bee. 
Queens. 

1.     Queen  bees  hav-  stings,  but  ihey  will  not  sting  a  person  nor  use  them  for 
^'wh^;r  mI^::^'' '"."^^  ...her  ....eens.    Sho.l.l  a  q.in  L  or  he°2n  TrZ  lul 
nui  wiun  till ro  are  e-gs  m  the  cells,  the  workers  at  once  make  larwr  neir 

a     '.IK        ,  ",  "'^  ■■'"""''■'■  •'""■"•  ■'■''^■>-  Kuierallv  do  this  with  sev- 

-.nd    br.       ,"'!'.""'  '"  '''''  ""'-'  ''"^■^■"-     ^■"■-  '^■"■l'^'^'^  takca.lvantage  of  this 
.  .Id.  In    reinovmg  the  ,|uecn.  cause  a  n,.mber  of  queens  to  be  produce.l   for 
uTcantde  purposes.     .\s  they  hatch,  they  must  be  i,,closed  in  aN^re    crcen  so 
they  cannot  get  togetlier,  or  they  will  kill  each  other. 

Mailing  Bees. 

2.  Hees  niav  be  securely  inclosed  in  a  cage  or  b-  -  and  transixirtcd  bv  mail 
wuhout  mjury.  I'hcy  can  be  sent  safely  a  long  distan.  ,  this  u a  biit  s  Lr  or 
...IKT  tood  ,„u.t  be  incl...ed  in  the  box.    :\  qucvn  „mst  „.  ver  be     an  W^^ 

Drone-Laying  Queen. 

L-rish     n,?r'r',f  ''"'''■"  'i '■'''"''  '^''"■'"  ■""  '^'^''  '"  "^"^  """•  "^^  <^«'""y  Will  gradually 
;«:;  »..,!;-"'!::;,!  w^,r';':':'!;!"l:':r'"V'^'^  ^  ^V"'-'^'^'-  -m  become  fmihzed  and  lay 
looks 


l'^"' ,  r  ;""'.„"," ""^^  i"ii.miuiis  someimies  a  worker  will  become  fertilized  and  lav 

eggs,  winch  wdl  hatch,  but  the  product  is  a  hvbri,l  and  will  do  nothing  In.   eat     In 
looks.  „  ,s  a  small  s.zcl  drone.    Such  a  worker  is  called  a  Jro„.-/a;^,  ;;,!,S;    '" 

Honey  and  Fertilization  of  Clover. 

,1.,,  .'r  n^^  ''iT'V'T  '"=''^'^\""'  fi"^-^'  Prade  of  honev.  but  the  blossoms  of  the  lin- 
<lc  t  ee  ai.l  buckwheat  make  largo  .,uantities  during  their  season.  HoteMees 
.  MM.  work  on  mamn.oth  red  clover  for  the  reason  ,1k„  ,Ih-  proboscis  is Z'l  ,n^ 
e-.<  i.gl.  to  reach  tlie  nect.-.r.  It  is  erroneous  ,„  ,,,,ak  of  hnnevbcvs  cross  ferSi/  - 
rc.l  cl,,ver     It  ,^  the  work  of  the  buml.lelKc  or  ot'.er  insects.'  '     "-""''^"'" 

Queens  and  Swarming. 

'>.  .About  two  week.-,  after  bees  swarm,  if  vnu  r.lacc  vour  ear  airainst  fh« 
ou.Mde  of  the  old  hive  you  can  hear  the  .,ueeu  or  queens  cTlliig     Th  sMl"  time 

o  look  toi-  the  secon.l  swar.n,  .\fter  the  second  iwarm,  if  it  swarms  he  sea  nd 
t.me,  the  third  swarm  w,II  come  off.  but  not  later  than  the  third  dTv'  the  fou  S 
swarm  c-nus  out  about  two  days  after  the  thir.l.  (  )ne  queen,  in  th? .'t  ggi"  r 
supremacy,  dr.vcs  atiother  from  the  hive  and  so.ue  of  the  bees  follow.  Thf s^ is  the 
cause  o  swanring,  the  number  of  swarms  depending  on  the  queens  t'  at  are  .Irivrn 
out.  1  he  t>.d  and  fourth  swarn.s  t,sually  are  sm.'ll  and  utldesirable  If  bee  .  " 
not  swan^i  the  second  time  msule  of  three  weeks  after  the  first,  they  will  likelv  not 

/arm  any  more  during  the  season.  ^  ■  ""* 

Kingbird. 

6^     The  kingbird,  or  bee  martin,  is  a  verv  common  enemv  of  bees     From  .lio 
act  that  It  has  a  bunch  of  red  feathers  on  topof  i,.  head,  th^^?;  if curre.  u^tSt 
1    rud  es  u,.  these  leathers  to  resemble  a  beautiful  tlower  and.  when  a  bee  comes 
along  to  sip  honey  from  the  supposed  flower,  it  is  snapped  up  by  the  bird  " 
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Toada  and  Mice. 

7.  If  you  SCO  a  toad  sittinp  inntKcntly  on  the  proline!  or  board  close  in  front 
of  the  hive,  watch  him  and  if  you  have  a  quick  eye  you  will  see  how  he  geU  his 
meal.    Mice  will  sometimes  infest  hives  of  bees  in  the  winter. 

Old  Bees,  Beebread. 

8.  A  bee  tree  may  be  found  by  placiup  honey  or  sugar  so  bees  can  find  it  .ind 
where  their  return  tlight  may  )k-  observed.  It  is'said  that  bees  will  ro  five  nides 
tf  (gather  honey.  Old  worker  bees  may  be  distinjjuished  by  having  a  darker  shade 
than  young  bees  and  the  wings  being  more  or  less  frayed.  When  the  wings  wear 
out  they  crawl  as  far  away  from  the  hive  as  possible.  If  a  worker  is  injured  it 
leaves  the  iiive  to  <Hc.  I'oilen  niixeii  witli  h<ine\  and  watet  is  stored  in  quantities 
for  winter  use  and  known  as  beebread. 


Outline  on  Birds. 


Classification. 


1.  Climbers  (Scansores) — Cockatoo,  parrot,  woodpecker. 

2.  I'ercluTs   (Insessores) — Canary,  goldtinch,   robin. 
;i.  KaviTiers   (  kai)ti ires  )  —  IvagK>, 'hawk,  vuhurc. 

I.  Rnmicrs  (Cnrxire-) — i-'.nni.  ostrich,  riiea. 

•'i.  Scratciiers  (  Rasoros) — l-'dwl,  [liieasant,  pigeon, 

(i.  Swiiiimers  (  Xatatores)  —  I  hick,  goose,  gull,  swan. 

T.  Waders  (Grallatores) — Crane.  Iktou,  Miipe.  stilt. 


Covering  of  body. 
Bones  and  skckton. 
Flight. 
Physical  FH-atures..  ^  Sight  and  hearing. 
Touch  and  taste. 
Song  or  voice. 
Economic  value. 


Topics  for  Study, 


'  Animal  heat  and  intelligence. 

Birds  of  passage. 

Eggs — Size,  color,  value. 

Food — Insects,  grain,  worms. 

Fe.-»hers — Plumes  and  quills. 

l-'ossils — Remains  and  footprints. 

N'ativity — Where  found. 
,  .Vests — Form  and  materials. 
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Now  tlic  days  are  full  of 

music! 

All    the    birds   are   back 

aRain; 

In    the    tree-tops,    in    the 
meadows. 
In    the    wnodlinds, 
the   plain. 
Se;^  them  darting  through 
the  suntthine! 
Hear       them       singing 
loud  and  clear  I 
IIo\»   they   Invc   the  bu.>y 
springtime, 
Sweetest     time     of    all 
the    year: 

-^Kathcrine    Bteht, 


BLACKBOARD  LESSON. 
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K/ndness  to  Animals. 

Be  kind  to  di.ml)  crt-atiircs,  nor  grudgi  them  yoiir  care, 
God  gave  them  their  life,  and  your  love  they  must  share. 
And  He  who  the  sparrow's  fall  tenderly  heeils 
Will  lovingly  look  on  compassionate  deeds. 

Selected, 


You  call  thtm  thieves  and  pillagers;  hut  know 
They  arc  thv  winded  wardens  of  your  farms, 
\Vh')  from  the  cornlUlds  drive  the  insidious  fue. 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms; 
Kven  the  hiackest  of  them  all,  the  crow. 
Hinders  (jood  ser\ice  as  your  man-at-arms, 
C'rushiiiK  the  beetle  in  his  coal  of  mail, 
And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 

l.llHflfclloW. 


m 


Questions  on  Birds. 

For  what  three  traits  is  the  falcoti  noted  ? 
What  birds  arc  noted  for  their  beautiful  ])luniage? 
Name  a  li.st  of  song  birds.    Which  se.\  of  birds  is  the  singer  ? 
What  arc  laughing  birds  and  where  are  tiicy  found? 
Which  birds  arc  noted  for  their  speedy  flight? 

Of  what  country  is  the  bald  eagle  an  eiubleni?    Of  what  qualities  are  eagles 
symbolical  ?    8.5;!. 

Why  is  the  condor  known  as  the  greedy  biril  ? 

Eggs  and  Nests. 

Of  what  materials  do  birds  build  their  nests?    298. 

What  are  mason  birds  ? 

How  do  water  birds  build  their  nests? 

How  are  the  eggs  of  .sea  biri's  gathered  ? 

Tell  how  the  owls  of  the  class  of  mining  birds  secure  nests. 

Name  some  birds  of  which  the  eggs  are  u>ed  for  food. 

What  bird  lays  the  largest  egg  ? 

What  is  the  average  length  of  the  I.atching  sea.son? 

Commercial  Value. 

Name  some  birds  tlie  feathers  of  which  are  useil  in  millinery. 
Of  what  birds  is  the  flesh  eaten  ? 
How  arc  egrets  obtained  ? 
What  is  guano  and  where  is  it  found  chiefly  ? 
Besides  being  valuable  as  food,  what  other  iis^..  are  made  of  eggs? 
Explain  how  birds  are  trained  for  falconry.    OTl. 
How  do  birds  aid  in  the  destruction  of  insects? 

Wiiere  were  pigeons  first  used  as  carriers?    Relate  some  instances  where 
*hese  messengers  proved  valuable. 
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Butterfly. 


A.  AMI  IllTTKRKLY. 


I.  Lrriix)iTRRA     (Scaly  winged). 

II.  Ul'SCKII'TldN. 

1.  llmly. 

A.  Head. 

a.  .Antennae — Cliil)  sliapecl. 

b.  h'.ye — Ciiin|H)un<l. 

c.  Tonf,Mie  —  T  w  o    tnbiilar 

tliriails  fur  snckinjj  and 
coilid  wlicn  not  in  use. 
I>.  Thorax. 

a.  I,e>;s — Six. 

(a)  Weak  and  used  only 
w  li  e  n     resting    o  r 
feedinj;. 
h.  WinRS— I.arj^e.md  stront;. 

(a)  I'irst  p.iir  trian.t;ii- 
l.ir,  seiimd  r<ntti(K-il. 

(b)  Rielily  colored  and 
covered  with  heauti- 
tnl  -cales. 

(c)  Power — (Jreat. 

(d)  i|<KitioIl_|(,.l,|        „|,. 

rifjht  when  at  re^t. 
C.  .\l)ilonieii. 

III.    MlCTAM()Kl'll(l.>^IS. 

A    \yiiere  dejioMted  (  .sini;lv  or  in  cluster-,  on  plant  where  lat /ae  feeds  I 
h.  C  ouianiN  what? 

a.  (ierin  of  larva. 

I),   l-'luid  to  nourish  j^erin. 
C  I'eriod  of  inciihatioii. 

a.  Warm  eountrio— \dt  over  three  wcekii. 

b.  Cold  climate — Much  lonj^ir. 

o      ,  ^•''^   .Sometimes  e«:j;s  deposited  in  fall  do  not  hatch  till  sprinir 

.;.     l.arvae.  '       » 

.\.   Length  u{  time— Varies  with  climate. 

a.  Temperate  rejjions— Three  to  lonr  months. 

b.  C  olil  regions— I-:ijr|,t  to  ten  months. 
r>.     Caterpillar- Worndike. 

a.  C'har.icleristic— ( ireat  feeder. 

b.  .\p])earance— \erv  nncouth. 

c.  Destructiveness — Great. 
■'}.  I'lipa  stape. 

A.  Chrysalis — With  hard  outer  case. 
P..  How  supported. 

a.  Many  species  attach  themselves  to  leaves  an.l  hani;  hea.l  down 

ward. 

b.  Others  attach  themselves  at  one  e'   1  or  suspend  themselves  witi 

silk  cord. 

c.  State  of  life. 

(a)  .\ppearance — Lifeless. 

(h)   P.reathinjj—Tliroujjh  sm.ill  pores. 

d.  I.enL'th  of  time  in  ehrvsalis  >;ta<jc. 

Ca)   Some— .\  few  weeks.     '^  * 

(b)  Other.s— Continue  through  winter. 


4.  Image. 

A.  Resemblance  to  caterpillar  for  few  hours. 

B.  Time  of  life — A  few  days. 

IV.  ClIARACTEKISTICS. 

1.  Diurnal  day  flyers. 

2.  Clubbed  antennae. 

3.  Admired  for  beauty. 

4.  Migration. 

A.  Tropical  regions — Often  moviiiR  many  miles. 

B.  Smaller  s])ccii's — /,ij;za>j  nuition,  often  stopping  fo  rest. 

5.  Male  and  fiinale — DifTir  in  color  and  size, 
(j.  Purpose — To  deposit  egj^s. 

V.  Food. 

1.  Nectar  of  flowers. 

VI.  IlAinrs. 

1.  Active  in  warm  weather. 

2.  .Assdciati'il  with  most  beautiful  vej^i'tation  and  natural  scenery. 
\TI.  Classics  (."iO.OOO  species  in  the  worldj. 

1.  I'lrush-footcd  butterflies. 

2.  Metal  marks. 

'^.  Blues.  Coppers,  and  Hair-streaks. 

4.  Swallow-tails. 

■I.  Skippers. 
VIII.  WiiKKi.  Found. 

1.  .Ml  parts  of  the  world  (.\s  far  north  as  Greinland — as  far  south  as  tin- 
Antarctic  islaixls). 


Memory  Gems. 


Oh !  pk'.isant.  ple.isant.  were  tin-  d.iys, 
The  tinu-s  \vhi;i  in  our  cllil(li^ll  plays, 
My  si'^tcr  Kinmclinc  and  i 
ToRCthcr  phased  the  Initterfly! 
A  very  liimtcr  (li<l  I   rn>Ii 
t'poii  the  prey ;  with  leaps  and  springs 
I  fiilldwed  on  from  lirake  and  bnsh  ; 
Bnt  she.  God  love  her!  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings, 

—  Wiirds-Li'o 


■Ih. 


A  huiterlly  haskeil  on  a  baby's  grave. 

Where  a  lily  had  ihaiaed  to  uirow  ; 

"Why  art  thou  here,  with  thy  f;audy  dye, 

When  she  of  the  l)lue  and  sparkling;  eye. 

Must  sleep  in  the  churebyard  low?" 

Then  it  lightly  soared  through  the  sunny  air, 

And  spoke  from  its  shining  track : 

"I  was  a  worm  till  1  won  wings. 

And  she  whom  thou  monrn"st  like  a  seraph  sings : 

Wouldst  thou  call  the  blcss'd  one  b.ack?'' 


.^lii 


iiii 


BI.ACKIlOARr)  I.KSSON. 
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To  a  Butterfly. 

Come  lo  in  often,  fear  no  wrong, 

Sit  near  ns  on  Ihv  liuuch. 

We'll  talk  of  >nn!<liint.'  aiul  of  sonK. 

Anil  summer  clay,  wlicn  wo  wen  joung; 

Swell  l■l1illli^ll  <l;i>s,  that  were  as  ImiK 

A*  twenty  clays  arc  now. 

— Il'iirdstviirlh. 

The  Child  and  the  Butterfly. 

"Oil,  Imtlerfly,  how  ilo  yoit,  pray. 
Your  winys  so  prettily  array? 
U  lure  ilo  you  I'lml  the  paints  from  which 
To  mix  your  colors,  warm  ami  riih?" 

Tlie  butlerlly.  ill  answer,  saiil ; 
"Tin    m-is  Iciiil  iiR  pink  an  J  red. 
The  violits  their  liluc. 
And  every  (lower  its  chosen  line. 

".My  palette  is  a  roac-leaf  fair, 
My   tirush    is    foriiud   of   nviiden-hair, 
And  iliwdfips  sliiniiij;  in  tlu-  Kra  s 
Serve  nicely  for  my  looking  ulass!" 

— .Vi.r.iii  ll'iiU'rman, 


Questions  on  the  Butterfly. 

How  many  wings  have  buttcrllies?    -lilt. 

Into  liow  many  .-.tagcs  or  jK-Tiods  iii;iy  the  hfc  of  a  hitttcrtly  Ik-  divided? 

How  inatty  months  docs  it  live  in  a  wortidikc  fortii? 

Wlierc  does  it  lay  its  csgs? 

By  what  agency  are  the  ej^j^s  hatched  ? 

How  far  north  are  they  found  ? 

Do  they  have  feathers? 

What  can  you  say  about  the  destrnctiveness  of  the  caterpillar? 

What  can  you  say  about  the  liiigth  of  life  of  .i  ftill-j^mwii  butterlly? 

How  many  species  of  bittterllies  are  there  ? 

In  what  countries  are  butterllies  fouml  havitig  witigs  a  foot  across? 

How  do  butterflies  i>rotect  themselves  from  their  enemies? 

Give  three  ways  in  whicii  to  determine  the  bttttertly  from  the  moth. 

Natue  four  kinds  of  moths.    lltlO. 

What  species  of  butterllies  tiiovc  about  by  twilight? 

On  what  do  butterflies  feed?     111). 

How  many  ejjtjs  will  a  sinjjle  butterfly  or  tnoth  lay?     ."lOti. 

Whicli  is  the  greater  pest,  the  butterlly  or  caterpillar,  atid  why? 

How  long  docs  it  take  the  caterpillar  to  turn  into  a  buttertly  under  favorable 
conditiotis? 

What  arc  tlie  principal  enemies  of  caterpillars  ? 

Do  caterpillars  eat  llesh? 

What  can  yint  say  of  the  enormous  ;imoutit  of  food  consumed  by  the  caterpil- 
lat  compared  to  the  weiijitt  of  the  larva? 

How  n.any  legs  has  the  caterpillat  which  prodtices  butterflies? 

How  many  eyes  has  a  caterpillar? 
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Cocoanut. 


II 


III 


Where  Found. 

1.  Native  to  Africa.  East  Indies,  We«t 

Indies,  South  America. 

2.  Cultivated  extensively    in    tropical 

regions. 

Descriition. 

1.  Tree. 

A.  Height  (Siraight  naked  tnink 
4t>  to  (i(»  ft.). 

2.  Leaves. 

A.  I'Vathirlike,  growinp       junch 
at  summit. 

3.  Fruit  or  nuts. 

A.  In  clu>ters  of  a  dozen  or  more. 

B.  Length  (;l  to  H  incho). 

C.  t'over  (Fibrous  husk) 

D.  Inside   kernel     (Finn, 

fleshy). 

E.  Milk    (Within    kernel,    sweet 

and  watery). 

PROI)lt~rS  OK  Fkuit. 


white, 


food. 
C.  Cocoa  butter. 


IV. 


1.  Kernel. 

A.  Article  of 

B.  Copra. 
8.    Fibrous  cover. 

A.    Manufacture  of  yarn,  matting, 
and  cordage. 
3.  Shells. 

A.  Cups  and  vessels, 
Products  of  Tree. 


1. 


VVoo<l. 

A.  Construction    of    houses 
other  building  purposes. 
Sap. 

A.  .Arrack.  H.  Jaggery. 

Leaves. 

A.  To  thatch  cottages. 


and 


COCOANUT  r.\i.M 

A.  Branch  with  Aowrrs.    B,  male 

■oak  fluwcr,  U,  fruit  with  the  ihvll 


flower:    C^  it. 
uiwnca. 


Questions  on  the  Cocoanut. 

Of  what  tree  is  the  cfKroanut  a  fruit  and  in  what  coimtries  docs  it  grow?    616. 
Describe  the  cocoanut  as  to  size  and  coverlrig? 
What  articles  of  food  are  manufactured  fro.n  the  cocoanut? 
\\  hat  is  copra  and  how  is  it  made? 

What  articles  are  manufactured  from  the  fiber  covering  of  the  cocoanut? 
What  articles  arc  made  from  the  shell  of  the  nut  ? 
What  use  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  ? 
What  can  you  say  of  the  color,  use,  and  taste  of  cocoa  butter? 
Name  three  products  made  from  the  juice  of  the  tree. 
What  is  the  heiqrht  of  a  cocoanut  tree  ? 
How  many  cocoanuts  grow  on  a  tree? 
What  use  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree? 
What  part  of  the  cocoanut  tree  is  used  to  make  writing  paper?   For  making 
taskets? 
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W'hat  part  of  the  k-af  i*  useful  for  making  boat  oars? 

What  pan  n(  the  li'iivi-"  i-  U'cl  !t>r  iiiukiM^  ilruiii>;' 

What  pari  uf  the  tr.o  i<  used  for  medicine?    For  chcwmg  (fum? 

I  low  is  rliocolatc  nia  l>: : 

What  ti  '  thf  ashes  nf  cocnantit  leavfs  yield? 

What  part  of  the  trij  is  u^i-d  for  inakin^r  crailles  and  clothe-.? 

W'hnt  fiart  of  the  tre.  is  used  for  inakinj;  l>a>kels  and  huckcts? 

Wlut  u»c  i>  made  of  the  turniiual  liud  of  the  cucuanut  tree? 


Coffee. 


16. 


II. 


n. 


4. 


iR 


I.    WllF.RP.  Foi'NI). 

1.  Native  to  .\l)yssinia  and  .Araliia. 

•,'.  Cuhivated— \'\est    lndie>,    H'.rinuila,    iSrazil,    'eylon,    Mexico, 

America. 
I)r.s(  Kirrio.N. 
1.  Tree. 

A.  Wild  (ir)to:!(»  ft.). 
I  J.  Cultivated  (S  to  10  ft.). 
S.  Leaves. 

A.  l)ark  jjn'en  color. 
H.  Wa.\y  appearance. 
I'lowcrs. 
A.  I'olor— White. 
1'.  Wlure  placed. 

(a)  A.\ils  of  leaves. 
Fruit. 
A.  ( )val,  dark  red  berry  resem- 
hlinj;  cherry. 

(a)  IJerry  contains  two 
cells.  The  coffee  nib  of 
^.'n'cnish   ^-  !  i-. 

Ill,  IIow  C;.\iiii;hi;i>  A.M)  pREI'.VRED  lOR  < 

Co  .MM  KIKE.  „„„ 

1.  I'lacinp  canvas  under  tree  and  shaking 
"    lierries  dried  in  sun. 

Passed  between  rollers  which  crush  pulp. 

I'ulp  removed  by  winnowing. 

.Seeds  thorouRhly  dried. 

Packed  in  large  sack. 
7.  Roasted  to  produce  brown  color  and  caffeine 
L'sE. 

1.  Assists  digestion,   retards   waste,  exhilarates   spirits 
Kinds.  ' 

1.  Mocha  (Red  Sea). 

2.  Java. 
."J.  Jamaica. 
4.  Rio  (South  America). 

HiSTOKV. 

1.  Cnknown  to  Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  Dutch  first  cultivated  it, 
;(.  Seeds  brought  to  Java  in  ItlitO. 
4.  P>rnzil  and  South  America  in  1TT4. 

Annu.\l  Oltput. 
1.  1,.550,()00  tons  (50  per  cent,  in  Brazil). 
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Central 


rOFPKK   PI..\.VT. 
.\,  Flu»  tr ;  n.  Fruit  Slock ;  C.  Fruit ;  D,  Section  of  Pruil. 


4. 

(i. 


I\ 

V. 

VI. 

VII 


VIII.  Consumption  per  Person  per  Year, 
1.  Holland  (T.i  lbs.). 
3.  Belgium  (11  lbs.). 

3.  United  States  (10  lbs.). 

4.  Germany  (G  lbs.). 

5.  France  (4  lbs.). 

6.  Great  Britain  (1  lb.). 


Coffee  in  Literature. 


Coffee,  which  makes  the  pohtician  wise, 
And  see  thro'igh  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eves. 

—Pope 

» 

Tn  the  late  Civil  \V;ir.  the  desire  of  the  soldiers  upon  halting  after  a  v.carisoinc  march, 
was  to  make  a  cup  of  coflfee.  This  was  taken  without  milk,  and  often  without  sugar,  yet 
was  always  welcome. 

— Steele. 

The  cofTcc  houses  devise  and  spread  abroad  divers  false,  malicious,  and  scandalous  re- 
ports to  the  defamatiiin  nf  his  majesty's  govirtinient,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  nation. 

— From  proclamalion  of  Charles  II.  (1075). 

The  Turks  have  a  dish  called  cofTcc  (for  thiy  use  no  wine),  so  named  from  a  berry  as 
black  as  Mjot  and  as  bitter,  which  they  sip  as  warm  as  lluy  can  stitTer.  because  they  lincl 
by  experience  that  that  kind  of  drink  so  used  helps  digestion  and  procures  alacrity. 

—Burton. 


Questions  on  Coffee. 


To  what  countries  is  coflfee  native? 

What  is  the  height  of  the  coflfee  tree  in  its  native  state  ?  Why  is  it  treated  to 
mai<e  it  smaller? 

Theine  in  tea  is  closely  identified  with  what  constituent  in  coflfee? 

What  is  cafiteine  and  how  is  it  develo])C(l  ? 

Give  three  points  in  favor  of  using  coffee  as  a  bcvcragx;. 

With  what  is  coffee  a<liilterated ?    How  may  this  be  avoided? 

Xaiiie  several  kinds  of  coflfee  and  tell  where  each  is  grown. 

What  is  the  world's  annual  output?  By  which  country  is  half  of  it  pro- 
duced?   (;i!). 

From  where  do  I'nited  States  and  Canada  secure  their  supply? 

What  is  the  annual  consumption  of  coflfee  per  person  in  Holland?  In  Great 
Britain? 

Ihrough  what  people  was  o     .c  brouRht  to  other  countries?    Gilt. 

Describe  the  preparation  of  .ifitee  *«-om  the  time  the  berries  are  ready  foi 
gathering  until  it  is  in  the  cups  before       ..  on  the  dining  table. 
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6. 

7. 
8. 
!». 


Crane. 

L     Genus — Grus. 

II.  Specie — Wader. 

III.  Migration — Winter  bird  of  passage. 
1\'.  Desckiition. 

1.  Size — About  four  feet  high;  15  in. 

long. 
.•   Collar — Ash  gray,  or  bluish  white. 
.(.  il;;n«I — More  or  less  naked. 
4.  Neck — l,M'j^  arched. 
r».  Wimlpi])     -i'erfectly      straight     at 
hirtii,  1  oiled  and  from  3  ft.  to  5 
ft.  !o:ifj  in  adults. 
Bill — i!iort,  compressed,  and  used  as  means  of  defense. 
Wings — Short,  rounded,  and  powerful. 
Legs — Long  and  slender. 
Feet — Unwebbed ;  hind  toe  greatly  elevated. 

V.  Food. 

1.  Worms.  4. 

2.  Insects.  5. 
.3.  Roots.  G. 

VI.  Nests. 

1.  A.  On  tiie  ground,  or  in  low  bushes. 

2.  Eggs — Two. 

VII.  Cl.NSSIl-ICATIO.N-    AND   HOMES. 

1.  Crowned — Xortliern  and  Western  Africa. 

2.  Demoiselle — Central  Asia  and  Africa    (so  called   from  elegance  of  its 

form). 

3.  Whooping — North    America    (extensive    trachea,    producing    resonant 

sounds  with  its  voice). 

4.  Sand-hill — North  America.  S.  Sacred  (Japan  and  India). 
6.  Crowned — Northern  Africa. 

VIIL  Habits. 

1.  Travel  by  night.  2.  Alight  for  food  in  daytime. 

3.  Fly  in  wedge-shaped  flocks,  or  in  single  lines. 


CROW.NED  CRANE- 


Seeds. 

Snakes. 

Small  quadrupeds. 

n.  Marshes. 


4.  Have  single  leader. 

IX.  Use. 

1.  Food. 

2.  Plumage. 

X.  Characteristics. 

1.  Dances  (During  courtship). 

3.  Display  of  feathers  (Like  peacock). 

5.  Whooping. 


6.  Travel  at  great  speed. 


3. 

4. 

2. 

•I 


Pets. 

Exhibition. 

Antics. 
Docility. 


fi!)6. 


Questions  on  the  Crane. 

In  what  respects  do  cranes  differ  from  storks  and  herons  ? 
Name  several  classes  of  cranes. 
Why  is  the  demoiselle  crane  so  called  ? 

What  peculiarity  is  there  about  the  trachea  of  the  w  hooping  crane  ? 
Where  is  most  of  their  food  obtained? 
How  are  they  adapted  for  life  in  the  lowlands? 
When  do  they  migrate  ?    Mention  some  uses  of  cranes. 
At  what  time  do  these  birds  perform  peculiar  antics  ? 
In  what  countries  are  they  held  sacred? 
What  is  their  means  of  defense? 
Which  species  are  best  known  in  United  States? 
In  what  respect  are  they  like  peacocks? 

Describe  the  crowned  crane  and  note  the  peculiarity  about  the  head. 
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Dog. 

I.  Origin  and  FAinLY. 

1.  Genus — Canis. 

2.  Related  animals — Fox,  jackal,  and  wolf. 

3.  Possible  origin — From  the  wolf. 


1,  Setter; 


FAMILIAR  BRIiliDS  OP  DOGS. 
2,  Pointer;  3,  Pug;  4,  Bulldug; 


,  German  Buarliound. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


History  and  Antiquity. 

1.  Mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  writings  of  Homer. 

2.  Carved  on  an  Assyrian  monument. 

3.  Representeil  in  Fpjptian  sculi)tHrcs. 

4.  Used  in  sacrifice  to  deities  by  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Celts. 

5.  Employed  as  executioners. 

Descriptign. 

1.  Size — Varies. 

2.  Color — Nearly  all  colors. 

3.  Structure — \aries  greatly. 

1.  Hair — Straight,  curly,  or  shaggy. 

5.  Voice  and  habits — Differ  widely. 

6.  Intelligence  and  friendshii) — The  truest  animal  frien<l  to  man. 

7.  Sense  of  smell — Often  very  acute. 

Uses  to  Manki.nd. 

1.  Aids  in  subduing  other  animals. 

2.  Assists  in  hunting. 

3.  Protects  human  life  and  property  against  enemies. 

4.  Saves  life  at  sea  and  in  storms. 
6.  Tracks  criminals. 
6.  Acts  as  guard  and  carries  dispatches  for  armies. 

Serves  many  convenience?  in  society. 

Is  used  for  food — By  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

Runs  errands  and  carries  parcels. 

Is  employed  in  herding  stock. 

Is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  principally  by  the  F.skimos. 

Used  in  shows  for  performing  animals 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Employed  by  the  police  to  capture  other  d<igs  and  criminals. 
Hide  is  used  for  making  leather  and  furs. 

V.  Characteristics. 

1.  Bom  with  eyes  dosed  (Attains  sight  in  eight  to  twelve  days). 

2.  Maturity  reached  at  about  two  years. 

3.  Average  life  (10  to  12  years). 
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VI.  CLASSmCATION. 

1.  Wolf  dogs. 

A.  Saint  Bernard. 

B.  Eskimo. 

C.  Spit2. 

D.  Newfoundland. 

E.  Shepherd. 

F.  Scotch  Collie.      < 

G.  Welsh. 

H.  Schipperke. 
I.  Nootka. 
J.  Siberian. 
8.  Greyhounds. 

A.  Irish  hound. 

B.  Greyhound. 

C.  Brinjaree  dog. 

D.  Lurcher. 

E.  Egyptian  street  dog, 

F.  Scotch. 

G.  Italian. 
H.  Turkish. 
I.  Russian. 

3.  Watch  dogs. 

A.  Danish  dog. 

B.  German  boarhound. 

C.  Matin,  or  Indian,  dog. 

D.  Arabian  boarhound. 
R  Shepherd  dog. 

4.  Hounds. 

A.  Old  Southern  hound. 

B.  Staghound. 

C.  Bloodhound. 

a.  English. 

b.  Cuban. 

c.  Russian. 

D.  Harrier. 

E.  Pointer. 

F.  Foxhound. 

G.  Setter. 

a.  Irish. 


H. 
I. 

J- 
K. 


b.  English. 

c.  Scotch  or  Gordon 

d.  Russian. 
Blenheim. 

Beagle. 

Springer. 

Cocker. 
L.  Poodle  dog. 
M.  Hound. 
N.  Spaniel. 

a.  Lamb  spaniel. 

b.  Water  spaniel. 

c.  Toy  spaniel. 

d.  Maltese  spaniel. 

e.  Blenheim  spaniel. 

f.  King  Charles'  dogs. 

g.  Cocker  spaniel. 

h.  Mexican  water  span- 
iel. 
6.  Cur  dogs. 

A.  Fc::  terrier. 

B.  Terrier. 

a.  Scotch. 

b.  Bull. 

c.  Welsh. 

d.  Irish. 

e.  Skye. 

f.  Boston. 

g.  Clydesdale. 
h.  Yorkshire. 
i.  Maltese. 

j.  Dandie  Dinmont 

6.  Mastiffs. 

A.  Bulldog. 

B.  Pug  dog. 

a.  India  pug. 

b.  Holland  pug. 

7.  Unclassified. 

A.  Wild  dogs. 

a.  Dingo. 

b.  Dhole. 


Questions  on  the  Dog. 

Are  wild  dogs  and  domestic  dogs  of  the  same  species  ?    810. 

In  what  books  do  we  find  the  first  mention  of  dogs  ? 

What  other  animals  belong  to  the  dog  family? 

Do  naturali.sts  agree  upon  the  origin  of  dogs? 

In  what  country  is  there  a  species  of  dogs  found  which  have  no  hair? 
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In  what  countries  have  ilogs  been  sacrificcil  to  certain  deities? 

In  what  countries  are  dogs  used  for  bc.ists  of  burden? 

What  use  is  made  of  dogs  in  t'  ropean  armies? 

Arc  dogs  regarded  as  personal  .rty? 

Tell  why  the  dog  is  the  best  iin.nd  ui  man  of  all  animals. 

How  old  do  dogs  live  to  be? 

What  kind  of  a  dog  would  you  select  to  catch  a  criminal?    Why? 

What  breed  of  dogs  can  run  the  fa-test? 

Tell  the  story  of  Robert  liruce's  escape  from  lilncKlliounds. 

Name  five  ways  in  which  do>;s  are  useful  to  man. 

Will  a  dog  give  his  life  for  his  master? 

How  old  is  a  puppy  before  it  opens  its  eyes? 

What  articles  are  made  from  the  hide  of  cli>gs? 

Descrilx-  the  Esk.mo  dog.    How  far  can  a  team  pidl  a  sledge  in  a  day? 

Tell  what  you  can  aboiU  the  practice  of  bull  baiting  and  the  bulldog  in  formci 
times  in  England. 

N'ame  three  of  the  best  known  species  of  bloodhounds.  Describe  their  cars 
and  lips. 

Where  did  the  ])ug  dog  originate? 

What  is  the  favorite  dog  of  Scotland? 

Tell  how  the  staghoun<l  difTcrs  from  the  t;reyhound. 

Name  five  kinds  of  hounds  and  tell  what  each  is  noted  for. 

What  breed  of  dogs  is  the  most  useful  on  the  farm?    Why?    2811. 

Of  what  siHJcial  use  is  the  terrier?    3.>< IS 


The  Dog  in  Literature. 


F.vcry  tU>fi  imist  li.ivc  liis  ilay. 


—Stvift. 


His  faillifiil  (log  shall  hear  hii.i  conipaiiy. 


-Pofc. 


With  eye  upraised,  his  master's  I'niks  to  scan, 
The  joy.  the  solaee,  and  the  aii'  nf  man; 
The  rich  man's  iiuardian.  and  the  p  "ir  man's  friend, 
The  onlv  erealnre  faithfnl  to  the  end. 

-CiuNh: 


Ay,  in  the  calaloRue  ye  go  for  men; 
As  hounds,  ami  Kreyhonnils,  nionniels,  spaniels,  cnrs, 
Sloniilis,  water-rnws,  and  denii-wolves,  arc  'clept 
Ml  by  the  name  of  di>Bs:  (he  valued  t"dc 
Distinguislios  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  snhllc, 
The  housekeeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
.Xeeordini;  to  the  ^lll  wliieli  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  closed, 

-  Sliakcsfcarc, 
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Duck. 


MALLARD  ULCK-JlALli  AND  1'UMAI.Ii. 


m 


Lamellirostres. 
1.  Anatidac. 

II.  Description. 

1.  Bills  (Broad,  Hat,  and  serrated;  cnv-  , 
ered  with  a  tender  sensitive  cover- 
ing). 

2   Legs — Short. 

J.  Feet— Wcl.hed. 

■\.  E.xcellent  swimmers. 

5.  Good  divers. 

C.  Mostly  strong  on  wing. 

III.  Cl\sses. 
1.  Wild. 

A.  Mallard. 

a.  Found  in  North  America  (A  fine  game  bird). 

b.  Color, 
(a)  Male — Head,  bluish-green ;  neck,  chestnut  colored   with 

ring  of  white ;  body,  various   light,  blue,  and  greenish 
shades  :  tail  feathers,  curved, 
(b)  Female — Grayish  color. 
C.  Original  of  tame  duck. 

B.  Canvasback. 

a.  Native  of  North  America  (.\long  estuaries  and  inland  waters). 

b.  Length  (-,'0  in.). 

c.  Color. 

(a)  Male — Head,  reddish;  bill,  black;  back  and  sides,  grayish 
with  lines  like  coarse  canvas. 

(b)  Femak — Smaller  and  f;rayi^ll. 

d.  Migratory — Moving  northward  in  March. 

e.  Prized  for  llesh. 

C.  Shovelcr. 

a.  Bill — Sliovel  shaped. 

b.  Color. 

(a)  Male — Finely  decorated  ;  breast,  white  ;  head  and  tail  cov- 
erts. }Treeni>h. 

(b)  Female — Dull  plumage. 

c.  Valued  for  ne>h. 

D.  Galwall,  or  Graj-,  duck. 

a.  Found  in  northern  part  of  both  lieniisplieres,  in  frcNli  water. 

b.  Color — r.iack  and  white. 

c.  Flesh — Prized  for  food. 

d.  Migratory — Moving  south  in  winter. 

E.  Eider  Duck. 

a.  Found  on  rocky  shores  of  America  and  Europe. 

b.  Color. 

(a)  Male — Black  and  white  spotted. 

(b)  I'emale — Redilish  drab,  mixed  widi  black  and  white  bands 
on  wings. 

c.  Food — In«cct^  ?he!!fi-h.  small  fish. 

d.  Down  from  breast  of  female  used  for  commerce. 

e.  Eggs  gathered  for  market. 
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F.  Wood  Duck. 

a.  Remarkable  for  beauty. 

b.  Migration. 

G.  Pintail. 

a.  Domesticated. 

(a)  Xormanily. 

(b)  ricardy. 

(c)  .Aylesbury. 

(d)  Musk  duck — Largest  of  ducks. 

IV.  Habits. 

1.  Migration  (Most  s])ecies  breed  in  higher  latitudes). 

2.  Nest  (.Where  built). 

A.  Generally  among  reetls  near  fresh  water. 

B.  Sometimes  in  hollows  of  trees  or  crevices  of  rocks. 

3.  Eggs  (.Xunilier  G  to  Vi). 

V.  ClI.\RAtTi;KISIICS. 

1.  Walking — Awkward,  with  waddling  motion. 

2.  Flight— I'.risk. 

3.  Swinmiing — Ability  highly  developed. 

4.  Plumage. 

A.  Marked  dilTerence  between  male  and  female. 
R.  Male  has  four  curved  tail  feathers. 
,'">.  N'oice  of  male — Low  and  basslike. 

VI.  FtxiD. 

1.  .\nimal. 
a.  \egetable. 

VII.  Use. 

1.  Food. 

2.  Feathers. 

3.  Down. 


Ode  to  a  Water  Fowl. 


Whithor  'm'uUt  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  'mavins  with  the  List  >liiis  i<i  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  tliou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
.\s,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek"st  Ihou  the  pla>liy  hrink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocky  lillows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  the  w-iy  a-  ng  that  pathless  coast. 
The  ilesert  .tr.d  i!!i!!;:!a!!!e  air. 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 


.Ml  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
.\t  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcni7ic  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

.\iid  soon  that  toil  shall  end. 
Soon  slialt  thou  fuid  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  It: 

Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 
II.tth  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my  li<  ar 
Deeply  has  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He,  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  i!ig 
Tti  tl'.e  long  wry  that  I  mtt=t  tread  al^ne, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

—IFiHism  CuUen  Bry 


The  Impervious  Duck. 

"IIow  hoarse  you  arc !"  the  wild  Duck  said, 
"You've  got  your  feet  wet  in  the  channel; 

You're  only  lit  to  go  to  bed 
And  have-  your  throat  wrapp'd  up  in  flannel" 

"Tut,  tut  I"  replied  the  Drake ;  "in  truth 

There's  no  occasion  for  these  qualms,  dear: 

The  Corncraik's  hoarser  far ;  in  youth 
He  spoilt  his  voice  with  singing  psalms,  dear." 

"That's  more  tlian  ever  ycu  did,    cried 

The  angry  Duck;  "it's  most  provoking 
To  such  a  (Tc.  ture  to  be  tied ; 

I  know  your  ftct  are  simply  soaking." 

The  season'd  Mallard  softly  laid 

His  bill  among  his  shoulder- feathers. 
Serenely  shut  his  eyes  and  paid 

No  more  attention  to  her  blethers. 

— Henry  Johnstone. 


Memory  Gem. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt,  finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running 
hrooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.  Shakespeare. 
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Test  Questions  on  the  Duck. 

How  many  eggs  do  ducks  lay? 
Where  do  they  lay  their  eggs  ? 

What  is  the  most  common  duck  of  Central  North  America  ? 
Describe  the  mallard  duck.    837. 

From  what  kind  jf  wild  species  have  most  of  our  domestic  ducks  been  devel- 
oped? 

Which  is  the  most  valuable  as  food,  duck  eggs  or  hen  eggs? 

What  is  the  largest  species  of  the  duck  family  ? 

Of  what  continent  is  the  musk  duck  a  native  ? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  flesh  of  ducks  as  food  ? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  migration  of  ducks  ? 

Which  lays  the  most  eggs  in  a  year,  a  duck  or  a  hen  ? 

What  is  the  distinction  in  plumage  in  male  and  female  ? 

Why  is  the  pintail  duck  so  called  ? 

What  can  you  say  about  the  regularity  of  size  and  shape  of  duck  bills? 

How  can  you  tell  a  male  from  a  female  duck  without  seeing  them? 

Is  thcduckblii  aduck?    837. 

Give  three  important  uses  of  the  duck. 
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Eagle. 


(:% 


I.  Gf.nis — Aqiiila. 

1.  I'atnilv — l-"aK-i)iii(lao. 
A.  KauKs. 
v..  lla\\k>. 
t'.   laliDlis. 

II.  Cl.ASMS.  "H' 

1.  ( iiilikii  I'a^lc. 

A.   I>:iik  l)ri>\Mi —Tawny  inlor.  V 

li.  Villdwi'li  tinyi'  (111  liack  of  liiad   r^- 

and  mxk.  _f-, 

C.  I.injiili. 

a.  ;l  It.  frmn  l)i'ak  ti>  iiicl  of  tail. 
1).  i>  ft.  iNpandid  winf^s. 

D.  I'.'nd. 

a.   I'mdliv. 
1).   Kal>1.it'>. 
f.  Small  <|iiailrniici!s. 
v..  \\  lure  f"iiiid. 
a.  I'.nra^ia. 
i).   .North  .Xnicrica. 

2.  Sea  i:ai;k'. 

.\.  tiravi^li  )>r()\vii  color. 

!!.   Whlw  tail. 

C.    i'alc  col' in.  d  luad. 

1).   I'ood — l-'i-ii  .-md  marine  animal: 

!■:.  Wlurc  found. 

a.  t  oa-t--  of  l.dxC-~  and  -cas. 
.{.  r.ald  i:,i.i,dc. 

.\.  (.'olor — iiroun. 

I!.  .Neck,  licad.  and  tail  wliitc  ( .Nftcr  tiirco  years). 

C".  ( Ircat  cowards  and  thieves. 

I).  .\e>t. 

a.  Tail  tree. 

b.  ('on-i-t>  of  sticks,  sod.  grass. 

c.  \est  added  to  year  hy  ye;  r. 

E.  I'ood — I'i^li. 
r.  Where  foini<l. 

a.  .\merica  and  Xorthern  I'lirasia. 

4.  Serjient  I'.a^le. 

.\.  Sontliern  .\>ia  and  .Ndnhern  .\frica. 

5.  IIar]>y  iui^de. 

.\.  I.a'-!,'er  than  golden  eagle. 

R.   Kill— (.'rooked. 

C.  Claws — .Strong  and  -h-iq). 

1).  (."olor — I  )ark  gray,  harred  with  hkick  above. 

K.   I'.rea-t— White. 

V.  Heail  bears  iiandsonie  crest. 

(i.   IVatliers  used  by  Indian  for  decorations. 

II.   i"onnd  in  tropics. 

6.  Lanitnergeier. 

A.  Length — Four  feet. 

B.  Wing  expansion—!)  ft.  to  12  ft. 
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Il.M.li   E.\Gl,E. 


C.  FockI. 


a.  Larrinn. 


b.  Liviiifj  |)rcy — Kids,  lambs,  clianiois,  ami  liarcs. 

c.  Wlicrc  foiiiiil. 

SoutluTti  part  of  lutnipc  and  Asia. 


-^ 


III. 


c.  (  ri'stid  eagle. 


Xorllifrn  part  of  Africa. 
7.  Other  species. 

a.  Imperial.         ,   b.  I^ajjle  Iiawk. 

Hl.STOUY. 

1.  Symbol  of  Persians  Kll  n.  c. 

2.  War  standard  to  l-;}jyi)tians. 

;{.  Romans  KM  n.  c.     ( .Military  standard). 

4.  Xapok'Oii  adopted  eagle  a>  syniI)ol  of  I'raiice. 

5.  Double-headed  eagle,  emblem  of  Kn-^ia. 
Introduction  into  ( iermr.ny  by  CharU  iii.igne. 
Prussian  ( )riler  of  I'dack  iCagle.     \\\\\. 
Standard  of  .\ustria. 
Symbol  of  United  States,  representing  fortitude,  |)(.wer,  courage,  nobility. 


ii 


The  Bald  Eagle. 

Hicli  so.irs  n  |ialri,iril)al  n.nk. 
It>  iiiiil>rai;c  scailiM  hy  lit;hliiiiiK--lri>ki', 

Upiill   wllOSC  tlipMll.-.|    holl^ll  ilnlll   iKmH 

All  laijli',  iiKiii.irili  iif  til,-  (Ml, 
()'orli"pkiiin  friim  lii~  ryric  Kraiul, 
Till'  wide  ix|iaTi>i'  of  fori^l  iaiiil ; 
Now  risini,'  hiuli  in  air  in  vhi'i|> 
In  circlinj;  riii«s  llu-  iipin  r  clii|), 
\inv  piiis'il  and  lial.iin M  in  iiiiil-simcc. 
As  ffstiiijt  on  hi-  airy  tha-e; 
Kow  -wirpinn  downward  mi  ils  w;iy 
As  pirate  liark  sweeps  mi  its  prey. 


-m 


Questions  on  the  Eagle. 


What  bird  soars  the  highest  in  llight  ?    s."i-.'. 

Where  is  the  golden  eagle  found?    Describe  it. 

In  w  hat  countries  is  the  bald  eagle  found  ? 

Do  eagles  eat  carrion  ? 

What  can  you  say  about  the  eagle  as  a  svmbol  of  societies  and  nations? 

When  ami  by  \vh..ni  was  the  eagle  adoiued  as  the  svmbol  for  France? 

Who  introduced  the  eagle  in  liermany  as  the  standard? 

How  many  orders  of  societies  of  eagles  are  there  in  (iermanv' 

Describe  the  I'mssian  (  )rder  of  the  Ulack  l':agle.    S.".:!. 

W'hen  did  I'rance  abolish  the  eagle  as  a  svmbol? 

What  bird  is  regarded  as  the  mo>t  noble  and  courageous  of  the  birds  of  prev' 

Describe  the  sea  eagle. 

Where  is  the  harpy  eagle  found ?    Where  does  it  live  and  upon  what  does  it 
feed?    Vi'Hi. 

What  use  did  the  Indian  make  of  its  feathers? 

Will  they  attack  a  human  being  ? 

For  what  does  the  eagle  stand? 

How  did  the  ancient  rrussians  regard  the  eagle? 

What  was  the  custom  among  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the  eagles  of  silver  and 

What  is  the  value  of  the  gold  eagle  of  the  United  States? 
When  coined  and  what  is  the  weight  ? 
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Fly. 


I.  DlPTERA(Two\vinKe(I). 

II.  Species  (Over  10.000). 

III.  DeSCKM'TION. 

1.  Winps— ( )nf  pair  present;  siconii  i)air  roiluced  to  tlirea»llikc  appendages 

'  Balancers ). 

2.  Ilca.l— Small. 

3.  Mouth  parts — Ailaptid  f.>r  piercing  and  sncking. 

4_  jryes Wry  large  ami  eonipoinid,  sometimes  containing  as  many  as  1.000 

single  e^  es. 
,-,    i-Vit — IMirate  pads  for  climbing  upon  smooth  -nrfaces. 

I\'.  Mktamorphosis. 

1.  Eggs. 

A.  Depositeil  in  refuse. 

B.  Hatched  in  one  day. 

2.  Larvae     (Maggots) — Active     scaven- 

gers. 
.?.  Pupa  stage  ( 1 1  days).  ,  jii-slid;  :.  svBrnus;  i„.  flvs  foot. 

4.  Rapidity  of  increase  exceedingly  gnat. 

V.  Char.\ctekistu  s. 

1.  Skill  in  walking— Al)le  to  walk  on  smooth  surface  and  with  back  down- 
ward. 
A.  How— 

a.  \>y  hairlike  cushion. 

b.  I'artly  by  glutinous  fluid  secretion. 

c.  Partly  by  removing  air  from  feet  by  suckers. 

VI.  Food. 

1.  Sweet  juices. 

2.  Decayeil  matter  and  ofTal. 

VII.  IIarmkclnkss. 

1.  Annoyance — Great,  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 

2.  Breeders  of  disease — I5y  carrying  germs  of  decaying  matter  and  depositing 

on  food. 

VIII.  When  Most  Prevalent. 

1.  In  tropics — The  entire  year. 

2.  In  Temperate  Zone — In  tlie  warm  season. 


Test  Questions  on  the  Fly. 

About  how  many  thousand  species  of  the  fly  have  been  described?    102.3. 
How  long  does  it  take  a  fly's  egg  to  hatch? 
How  long  do  the  young  remain  in  the  larval  stage? 
How  do  the  flics  walk  on  the  ceiling? 
What  is  the  use  of  flies? 

Where  in  the  United  States  have  l.-'iOO  species  of  flies  been  found,  in  fossil 
and  shale  beds  ? 

Do  vvc  have  a  drone  fly' 

Describe  the  under  lip  of  a  fly.    What  is  its  use? 

Describe  the  habits  of  the  fly  catcher. 

How  docs  the  fly  balance  itself? 
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Grapes. 


c.  White  Frontignan. 

f.  Mailiira. 

g.  IWack  Trince. 


f.  Genus — V'itis  (A  climbing  vine), 

II.    UeSCRII'TION. 

1.  Stem— WcMMJy  anil  Mipportid  by  strong  tendrils. 
I',  liark— Dark  brown  like  tli'at  oi  a  trie. 
;i.  Leaves— Large,  broad,  deeply  three  lulled,  and  hairy. 
1.  lUossoms — Small  anil  of  a  greeiii>h  eolur. 
5.  Fruit. 
i  A.  SlialK- — Round  or  spherical  and  gmw-  in  ehisters. 

H.  Size— ( )ne-fourlh  to  one  inch  in  diameter. 
C.  Color — (ireen,  yellow,  red.  jiurple,  or  variegated. 
^  D.  Interior — Soft  pulp,  cont.iiniiig  two  t<i  five  >eeils. 

*  E.  Outer  skin— Tough  and  indigestible,  but  contains  acid  which  devel- 

ops flavor  in  ciMiking. 

III.  Kinds. 

1.  Wild  (.loo  species  intligenous  to  \orth  .America). 

2.  Cultivated. 

A.  Popular  species. 

a.  Concord. 

b.  Catawba. 
,?;                   c.  Niagara. 

d.  Clinton. 

IV.  How  Propacjatkd. 

A.  Inoculation  (lUidiling).  C.  Grafting. 

R.  Cuttings.  I).  Seeds. 

V.  CULTIV.VTION. 

1.  Rows— .\bout  10  ft.  apart. 

2.  Ground — Cultivated  in  other  crops  for  a  couple  of  years  and  subject  to 

clean  culture. 

3.  Support,  for  vines — Trellises. 

4.  Trimming— Necessary  1 1  secure  a  large  yield. 

5.  Where  cultivate.l. 

^i  A.  Warm  or  Tem[)erate  zones. 

,1|  B.  Countries. 

I  a.  Western  .Asia. 

■  f  b.  Southern  Fitropc. 

^  c.  United  States— \ew  Jersey,  Delaware,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 

Jl  and  California. 

d.  Southern  part  of  Canada. 
VI  Use. 

1.  Raisins.  2.  Wine.  3.  Table  use. 

VU.    IIlSTOkV. 

1.  Time — Immemorable. 

2.  Introduced  into  ICurope  by  the  Phoenicians. 

■    3.  Grape  culture  in  California— Begun  by  Spanish  missionaries  in  1771. 


-? 
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The  Grape-Vine  Swing. 

LitJu    anil  '■>n«  a«  llu'  «iriKnt  train, 

Siirmwipn;  .mil  iIiukihk  Iri'iii  irn  i"  trii-, 
NiiVk  iliriniK  iiim.iril,  iinw  iluwii  aK.iin. 

Willi  a  l»i-l  and  a  twirl  thai  an   -trantji'  to  »cej 
NiviT  liK'W  stTiKitt  a  (Ua.lliir  U>M. 

N.viT  llu  i-.iii»;ar  a  wiliUr  -\mn)i. 
SlraiixlinK  itif  (lak  with  tlu'  l>'ia"^  '"I''. 

SpanniiiK  tin-  lnnti  »i'''  ''"'  i""'''"''''  *'""• 

Vol  till  fi>i'  llii't  "'  ''•"■  '"  "''*  ^ 

Till-  li">  I'-ip*  Willi  !■>  tli>  mil.'  iiii1'rai-r; 

Tli>  liiilKiiiK  ariiK  l.iar  as  s.ift  a  duiU 
As  iscr  nil  I..Mr-  lina^t  (•■ninl  placi  ; 

On  ill)  wa\inK  train  i>  a  plavfiil  Imlil 

rii.iii  shall  iKMr  |u  lii;l.lir  >;ra-i(  lurMiaiU  ; 

\VliiIc  a  niaiiUn  -it-  in  tliy  ilfinpinw  I"1<1. 
And  srtins;-  and  mhh     in  I'l'   nnniida\   ~liadi  • 

U  Miaul   sttaii«<  ui  oiir  sniiilurn  wncds, 

I  driani  ..f  tluT  -lill  in  the  will  kimttn  -p"'. 
Tlii'iiuh  "iir  M'"iit  -train-  n.r  {\w  ..oan  l!.>..ds. 

And  thi-  iinrtlurn  (.irt-t  luhuld-  llui    n.i   , 
1  think  of  llu  I'  still  with  a  >«ril  ut;r«l. 

.\>  thi'  cnrdaKi-  yiil'l-  to  my  pla>  lid  vfra-p.— 
l>i..     ihon  sprini:  ami  iliim  in  our  \vo,.d1an,.!-  >it' 

b  .cs  the  niaidiii  -till  -winw  in  tliy  niani  cla>p' 

—Sim  Ills. 


Questions  on  Grapes. 

Of  wliat  rcKinn  arc  the  l.i-t  fniit-lRariiij;  Mrraiu-  sii).i..)>^i-.l  to  l.c  native? 

Wiial  pcdplc  inlnMJiiad  tlic  Krai)c  intu  l'.ur..i>c-  from  Asia?    ll>5l. 

Wlicii  wa-.  ilk-  s^rripi'  I'lr-i  itUnitliiciil  iiiti)  America? 

Give  four  ways  i,,  which  the  Krai)o  plant  ma>  If  iiropa^'atol. 

Wliat  is  the  Ki-eati-t  wiiR-l'ro.Uicin^'  Stale  in  the  rmuii.- 

How  many  specio  uf  p;ra|)e>  are  iiKli^renons  l><  \orth  America? 

Tel!  how  Krapes  are  ciiltiired  and  propagated. 

Name  five  of  the  he-t  kind-  of  market  ^;ra]ie>. 

What  can  you  say  m"  the  wild  K'-ipe  as  lo  .[.lalitie-  and  dl-trilmtion . 

Do  we  have  -eedle--  (,'rapes? 

What  natiMns  leail  in  the  iiroduction  c,f  wine?  _^ 

What  countrv  is  noted  for  its  ,,ro.hiciioii  .d  ihe  large  -pec'e-  "i  grapes. 

How  many  ti'mes  a  year  does  the  grape  hear  in  warmer  climate- - 

What  kind  of  Krai)es  i-  used  in  making  sweet  wine.' 

What  .'^tate  produces  the  hest  grade  of  wine?     -I"'"'. 

How  is  wliite  wine  made?       Wliy  i>  it  white  ? 

Ahout  what  per  cent,  of  grapes  docs  the  juice  cqu.-d  of  the  entire  weigl 

I'.xplain  how  cream  ot  tartar  is  made  from  the  grape 
Tell  how  the  rai-in  is  made  from  tile  gra| 

tion  of  raisins?  r      •  •      5    01-n 

What  countries  produce  large  quantilus  of  raiMii- .     ..i.ii 
What  can  you  say  of  the  vineyards  uf  ( )ntaru)  .■'    .'OoS. 
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Grasshopper. 


I 


Am  i.r  I  KASsiiorrF.R. 


I.  Orthoptera  (SiraiKlit  \vinj;til). 

II.  DkSCRII'TION. 

1.  Hoily — Omiprissiil. 

2.  VVinRS— I'oiir  iti  nuiiilM,T,  foldnl     ^v  \\  ,    /  .^     ii 

like  sMcs  of  a  ronf.  <^    "  i'/j/l  /(  9a^P\J^-^' 

A.  First  pair  lliicki-md,  ovir- 

lappinp  sccinul  pair. 
H.  ScTiPiiil  pair  lliin  .unl  fnMid 

likt'  a  fail. 

3.  I.iRs — I."iifr  ami  slender. 

A.  Thiulis  of  himlir  li'n>  lar^e 
and  adapti'd  fur  Uapiiij,'. 
1.  .\nfonnai' — Loiij;  and  tlinadliki-. 

III.  IIai.it.s. 

1.  Often  fly  in  s\variii>,  foriiiiii};  lil.ak  cluiiii>. 

'..'.  Dcstniction — Often  great,  especially  to  jjrowin};  cmps  in  ariil  regions. 

3.  Sound. 

A.  Very   cliaracteristic.    caii-ed    by    niliMiig    wing-   and    wing   covers 

together  during  lliglit. 
R.  .Mso  by  ruhliing  the  --errated  hind  leg-  again-t  the  wing  covers. 
1.  Viiiing — Go  through  stage  of  nKtaniorpho>is. 
IV'.  Food. 

1.  Vegetation. 
3.  Insects. 


Questions  on  Grasshoppers  and  Locusts. 

Describe  the  grasshopper,     llx'i. 

To  what  other  insects  are  they  clo-ely  related? 

How  do  they  produce  their  peculiar  sound? 

Where  does  the  grasshopper  deposit  its  eggs? 

In  what  states  have  they  bven  so  nunK'rou>  at  limes  as  to  ob-cure  the  sun? 
liilj. 

When  are  their  eggs  laid  and  when  do  they  hatch? 

Describe  the  locust.    IGl"). 

What  can  you  say  alxiut  their  destruction  of  vegetable  growth? 

V>\  what  people  is  the  locu>t  used  as  foo<l? 

What  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  advance  of  locusts  in  the  destruction 
of  crops? 

When  arc  locusts  the  most  destructive  to  crops? 

In  what  states  arc  locusts  the  most  abundant  ? 

In  what  way  do  they  interfere  with  railroad  traffic? 

Which  jumps  the  farthest,  the  grassho])per  or  locust? 

How  many  particular  species  of  locusts  are  found  in  N'orth  .\mcrica? 
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Heron. 


I.  Family — Anlculac. 

1.  Genus — Ardca. 

II.  Descuhtion. 

1    I'.iU— Sliarp.    straight,   and    lonfjcr    than 
head  and  cleft  between  eyes. 

2.  LejTs  and  neck— Long,  adapted  for  wad- 

ii>K- 
,3.  Body— Slender  and  compressed. 

4,  Toes— Three  in   front,  two  outer  united 

by  nu-nibrane. 

5.  Wings— \'ery  long. 

G.  Tail— Short,  round,  and  compressed. 

7.  Ornanuiited  crests  and  handsome  plumes 

on  throat  and  body. 

8.  Movements. 

A.  Graceful  and  elegant  on  land, 
n.  .Xwkward  in  flight  because  of  longi 
ligs  stretched  out  behind. 
III.  CL.vssrs. 


m 

fi'u] 
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GRKY    (Bl.UF.)   HERON. 


1.  Great  blue  heron  (Xiiivc  of  Xortli  .America). 

A.  Color — (irayish-i)lue,  black  quill  feathers. 

2.  Green  heron  (North  .\nierica). 

3.  Snowy  heron  (Gulf  of  Mexico). 

A.  i'urc  white  plumage. 
15.  r.lack  legs  and  hill. 
I\'.  n  MNTS — Ponds,  marshes,  fresh-water  streams,  lakes,  scacoast. 

\ .  Food.  ...  .  •»•       f  , 

1.  Secured  by  wading  (Often  standing  motionless  in  the  water  waiting  It 

2.  Insects,  frogs,  fi>h.  r.its,  mice,  young  of  birds,  mollusks. 
VI    Ni--^T. 

1.  Built  in  trees.  3.  Others  in  bu>hes.  .3.  Eggs  three  to  four. 


The  Heron  in  Poetry. 

Oil!  Rivf  mo  li.ick  my  tMckii  In  tin-  marsh! 

I.ct  iiu-  MC  till-  luToii>  waile 

111  tlu  watiry  kI.kIc. 
Ami  I  t  me  -if  tlic  wiltir-fnwl  po  Ijy 
(ilimiiuriiiK  anaiii-,!  the  sky. 

— .Ui/iini'c'  Thomfson. 

Tin-  lunm  IniiliN  hor  nest  in  the  tall  pine. 

That  ri-f  liinh.  a  watch-tower  in  ihe  lanil.— 
The  while  her  mate,  hy  stream  nr  erystal  jiool. 

Stands,  mute  and  li-teninj?.  war<ler  nf  the  strand. 

—Ella  1-.  MKshy. 

Far  tip  snnic  hronk's  still  enurso,  whoso  current  mines 

The  forest's  hlaekeiied  roots,  and  whose  uroen  marge 

1-  seldom  visited  hv  human  fool. 

The  lonely  heron  sits,  m\i\  harshly  hre.iks 

The  ^s.ll.l..llll  slUiue  of  the  wiidcrncss; 

And  von  mav  (ind  her  hy  sonio  reody  pmil. 

Or  liroodiiin'uloomily  on  the  time-stained  rock 

licsidc  some  misty  and  far-roaching  lake. 
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Questions  on  the  Heron. 

What  other  birds  are  related  to  the  heron  ?    1294. 

Name  three  kinds  of  herons  native  to  North  America. 

Where  does  it  build  its  nest  ? 

How  many  eggs  does  it  lay  ? 

Upon  what  does  the  heron  feed?    1295. 

Of  what  value  is  the  heron  ? 

What  is  the  height  of  the  heron  ? 

Describe  the  bill  and  plumage. 

Which  is  the  taller,  a  flamingo  or  heron?    1010. 

Compare  the  heron  with  the  spoonbill.    2T14. 

Where  is  the  egret  found  and  for  what  is  it  noted?    SSI. 

Describe  the  snowy  egret.    For  what  is  it  hunted  very  extensively? 


Grotesque  and  fall,  he  stands  erect 

Where  tlic  rccd-rifBc  swirls  and  gleams- 
Grave,  melanclioly,  circumspect, 
A  hermit  of  the  streams. 

— Ernest  M'Caffcy. 


The  Brooding  Season. 

Soft  sits  his  brooding  mate,  her  guardian  he, 
Percli'd  on  the  top  of  some  tall,  neighboring  tree ; 
Thence,  from  the  thicket  to  the  concave  skies. 
His  watchful  eye  around  unceasing  flies. 

--Alexander  Wilson. 
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The  Great  Blue  Heron. 

I  saw  him  flit  across  the  leaden  west. 
Slow  flap  his  way,  poise  high  the  wings  of  slate. 
The  trailing  feet  upon  an  oak's  dead  crest 
To  anchor  drop,  a  migrant  ship  of  state. 

I  saw  him  next  among  his  bayous  bleak. 
Slim,  sombre,  mute,  and  grim,  with  li>fless  wing ; 
W'itli  yet  a  fierce  reserve  of  eye.  a  beak 
Tlie  shafted  lightning,  egret  crowiuil.  a  king. 

I  saw  him  last  where  palms  their  plumes  upreartd, 
TTie  mystic  ibis  of  my  lady's  bower. 
An  alien,  stark,  maiestic  still,  a  weird 
Gray  ghost  of  decorative  grace  and  power. 

— /.  Vallance  Brcmm. 


Jay. 


I.  Order —Passcrcs. 

1.  I'aniily — Corvidae. 

II.  DESCKii'iiox 

1.  l-cct— Adapted  for  perch- 
ing. 

o  I'.iU—Rather  short  and 
sharp. 

;!.  WiiiRs— lUuc  or  brownish 
rcil  color. 

A.  Considerably     shorter 
than  tail. 

4  Tail — \'cry  lonp  and  round- 
ed, sonie'tinics  longer  than 
lx)dy. 

:..  Head— Tuft  on  top. 

III.  Species  (.\bout  20). 
1.  r.luc  Jay. 

A.  Best  known  and  hand- 

somest. 

B.  \'oice. 

a.  Harsh  and  jrratinR. 

b.  (Ircat     power     of 

imitating      other 
birds. 

C.  Motion — I'antastic. 
E.  \e-t. 

a.  Trees. 

b.  !"ornied  of  twigs  lined  with  grass. 

e.  l-.jrfrs— I'our  or  five,  olive-brown,  dark  sixjtted. 

2.  Canada  Jay. 

,\.  Coloring — Somber. 

15.  r.old,  niiisv,  active.  . 

C.  I'riend  of 'moose,  hanging  from  its  horns  m  search  of  parasites. 
I).  Northern  part  of  North  America. 

3.  I'ngli-h  Jav. 

.\.  Larger  than  blue  jay. 

]•    f,,l,,r— Light  brown,  inclining  to  red. 

4.  European  lav.  , ,     ,  .  •  < 

.\    Color— Citmanion.  varieil  with  white,  black,  and  blue. 

IV.    WllKKK.  FolNl). 

L  liotli  hemispheres. 
^'  ^L  Tnsects,  seeds,  fruits.  2-  F-KK^  and  young  birds. 


BLUE  J.\Y. 


ECROPE.VN  JAY. 


D.  Plumage— Bright  blue, 
black,  and  white. 


The  Canada  Jay. 

With  mInElH  sound  of  horns  and  bells. 

A  far-hi-.inl  clans,  the  wild  me'^e  fly. 
Storm-sent  from  .Arctic  moors  and  fells. 

Like  a  ureal  arrow  thronwh  the  sky, 
Two  dusky  lines  converge  in  one. 
Chasing  the  -ionthward-HyinK  smi; 
While  liu  liia^e  ^now-hird  and  the  hardy  )3y 
Call  to  them  from  the  pines,  at  i£  to  hid  t|i<"i  stay_^ 

—Jak»  G.  I{  lutlitr 


to 


The  Jay  in  Literature. 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  arc  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adilcr  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 

— Shakcst>cart, 


Ten  thousand  warblers  cliccr  the  d;iy,  and  one 

The  live-long  night :  nor  these  alone  the  notes 

N'ice-rinsered  art  nuist  eniulate  in  vain, 

Hut  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  rei>eated  circles,  scre.iminK  Imid, 

The  jay.  the  pic,  and  ev"n  the  iBidiui!  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me 


,1 


The  jay  is  a  jovial  bird — Heigh-ho! 

He  chatters  all  day 

In  a  frolicsome  way 
With  the  murmurinR  breezes  that  blow — 
Heigh-ho! 

Hear  him  noisily  call 

I'roni  the  redwood  tree  tall 
To  his  mate  in  the  opposite  tree — Heigh-ho  I 

Sa\inR,  "How  do  you  do?" 

As  his  topknot  of  blue 
Is  raised  as  polite  as  can  be — Hcigh-lio! 

Oh,  impudent  jay. 
With  your  plumage  so  gay. 
And  your  manners  so  jaunty  and  free — 
Heigh-ho! 
How  little  you  guessed. 
When  yiiu  robbed  the  wren's  nest, 
That  any  stray  fellow  would  sec — Heigh-ho! 

—Selected. 


l.:^  li 


Questions  on  the  Jay. 

To  what  family  of  birds  does  the  jay  bclonp?    144">, 

Give  three  ways  in  which  a  jay  bird  may  be  distiii^iislicd  frotn  the  crow. 

Alxiiit  liow  many  species  of  tiie  jay  bird  are  known? 

Descrihc  the  head  and  wings. 

Of  wliat  countries  arc  the  (hiTerent  species  native? 

Xante  five  kinds  of  food  upon  which  the  jay  bird  feeds. 

Compare  the  Etiglish  jay  with  the  American  bhie  jay  a?  to  color  and  size. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  voice  and  its  cultivation  when  tamed? 

How  does  the  length  of  the  tail  compare  with  the  length  of  the  body? 
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Lemon. 

I.  CiTRis  Mkdica  (OratiRc  Family). 

II.  DESlKiniON. 

1.  Tree — Knotty  wooilcil.  alwut  ciRlit  feet  in  Iiei^lit. 

■v*.  Leaves — Oval,  contaiiiinj;  oil  used  in  making  extracts. 

3.  Fruit.  ,.  ,        , 

A.  Shape— I'"lIipsoi(ial,  with  protrudnip  pomt  at  each  end. 
U.  Length — 'i  in.  to  1  in. 
C.  Color— I '.right  yellow. 
IX  Skin— Ouite     thick. 

E.  Internal  pidji — -Vcid 

and  juicy. 

F.  Xuniher  of  compart- 

ments— S  to  1"', 
c  a  c  h  containing 
several  seeds. 

G.  Xuniher  on  tree  — 

').(Mi(i  or  more. 

III.    How  (l.Mlll.KI.I). 

A.   l'icke<l  wliile  green. 
I'l.  Wrapped     in    small 

papers. 
C   .s^hii)ped  in  lM)xe-. 
I).  R  i  |)e  n  e  d    during 
transit. 
1\'.  Kxns. 

1.  Sweet  lemon. 
'..'.  Thick->kinneil   lemon. 
;{.  Coninmn  lemon. 
I.  Citron  lemon. 

\'.    CSKS. 

1.  Oil  of  lemon— X'olatile  Mihstancc  secured  trom  rind  pressure 
-,'.   Kxtract— .Made  from  imperfect  fruit  hy  scjueezing 
:!.  Lemonade.  I.  Stinndant  in  medicine. 

\'I,    WlIKRi:  (iKOWN. 

1.   Cnited  State>— California  and  I'lorida. 

:.'.  Southern  Europe.  -l-  -Australia. 

Questions  on  the  Lemon. 

Which  are  the  more  profitahle  to  grow,  orange^  or  lemons? 
What  i>  the  heiglu  of  a  lemon  tree?     l.")t;,s. 
How  man\  lei.iiin-  will  a  tree  i)roduce  in  favorable  reasons  .- 
.Name  four  kinds  of  lenmns. 
How  is  the  oil  of  Uumn  uianufact\ire<l? 
How  is  lemon  extract  made?    I'or  whai  is  it  used.' 

What  states  in  the  Cnite.l  States  produce  the  large-t  .[uantities  of  lemons? 
When  was  lemon  cultivation  introduced  in  .\u-tralia  .•* 
What  can  you  say  of  the  keeping  properties  nf  the  lemnii  .■' 
Were  lemons  kimwu  to  the  ancient  ( ireeks  and  Romans.' 
Name  six  u>es  of  the  lemon. 

Name  two  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  vea  that  are  noted  for  their  produc 
lion  of  lemons. 

Who  introduced  tin  cultivation  of  lemons  m  Spam  and  at  what  date. 

How  have  lemons  heeu  impnived? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  wood  of  the  lemon  tree? 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  leaves? 
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.">.  Perfumery. 
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Olive. 


I.  Descripiion. 
1.  Tree. 

A.  Evergreen. 

B.  Height  (15  ft.  to  30 

ft.). 

C.  Growth — \^cry  slow, 

but  hardy  and  long 
lived. 

D.  Trunk — .\s  it  grows 

o  1  cl ,    I)  e  c  o  ni  e  s 
gnarled.  I)  r  o  k  e  n, 
and  twisted. 
Leaves. 

A.  Shape  —  Lanceolate 
or  oblong. 

B.  Surface. 
a.  Smooth  a  I)  o  v  c 

and  horny  be- 
neath. 

C.  Color  —  llhiish    or 
dusky  green. 

Flowers. 


2. 


3. 


A.  Si: 


-Small. 


grow- 


ing in  terminal  ra- 
cemes or  clusters. 
r..  Color— Whitish,  ai  pearing     in    June,  July,  and  .\ugust. 


1).  Pulj) — Soft  and  greenish. 


1.  Fruit 

.\.  Shape — Oblong,  spheroidal. 
I'l.  Skin — Smooth  and  thin. 
C.  Stone — Hard. 

111.    How  rKKI'AKKl)  KOK  Ct)MMKUCi;. 

1.  ( )lives  for  table  use. 

A.   In  unripe  condition. 

I'..  Soaked  in  ])ota^h  and  water  to  roluce  bitterness. 

C.  liottled  in  aromatized  brine. 

2.  Olive  ( )il. 

A.  I'nx'ess  of  securing. 
a.  ( ijives  gathere<l. 

h.  Placed  inuneiliateiy  in  crudiing  mill  and  ground  into  pulp, 
c.  I'ulp  ])laced  in  i)ress  operated  by  screw. 
(1.  ( )il  remains  on  top.  impurities  settling. 

e.  Oil  oozes  from  pulp  into  barrel  containing  water. 

f.  \irgin  oil — Product  of  fir>t  pressure. 
K.  Last  product  inferior,  used  for  soaj),  pulp,  or  fuel. 
h.  Clarification — I'iltered  through  sand  and  charcoal. 

\Viir;RF,  Fot'NT). 

1.  Native  of  Syria. 

2.  Grown  in  .\sia,  luirope,  Australia,  Southern  Stales,  California. 
\'.  How  Proi'.sc.xted. 

1.  Slips.  2.  Seeds, 


IV 


'?.  Grafting. 


VI.  U; 
1 


in  cabinet  work. 


Table  use. 
Wood  prizcf 
For  adulterating  and  flavoring  tea  (China). 
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2.  For  olive  oil. 


!i'l 


VII.  History. 

1.  Associated  with  Rardcn  of  Gethscmane. 

2.  Held  sacred  to  Minerva  by  ancient;. 

3.  Wreaths  of  ohves— I'laccil  on  brows  of  victors  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 
1.  Emblem  of  peace — So  rcKartled  by  many  nations. 

5.  Introduced  in  United  States — v'OO  years  ago 


Questions  on  the  Olive. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  use  and  value  of  olive  wood?    2032. 
How  was  the  olive  tree  regarded  by  the  ancients? 
What  is  the  height  of  the  olive  tree? 
What  is  llie  color  of  the  llower? 
How  old  will  an  olive  tree  live  to  be? 
How  is  the  bitt(T  taste  of  olives  reduced? 
How  is  olive  oil  made? 
What  is  virgin  olive  oil  ? 

What  quality  of  olive  oil  is  tt~ed  in  soaj)  making? 
What  part  of  the  olive  is  u^ed  fur  fuel? 
How  is  the  olive  tree  proi>agated? 
When  was  olive  oil  introduced  in  the  United  States? 
In  what  eouniries  are  plautati()n>  of  olive  trees  most  abundant? 
How  is  olive  oil  clariticd  to  give  it  its  beautiful  golden  color? 
The  oil  of  what  nut  is  sold  as  a  substitute  of  olive  oil? 
Olives  intended  for  table  use  arc  picked  in  what  condition? 
The  olive  branch  i>  a  symbol  of  what? 
What  are  the  principal  uses  of  the  olive  fruit? 

What   conniiercial   jtroduct   is   sometimes   adulterated  by   the   use   of  oliv< 
leaves  ? 


Orange. 


I.  Orpf.r — Rutaccac. 

II.  DkSCUII'TION. 

1.  Tree. 

.\.  Small  evergreen. 

1!.  luiijht    { Wild   :!<!    ft.:  t.nnie 
nnich  K''^>). 
■J.  Li..ives. 

.\.  t'l'I'ir — (Inen. 

3.  Flower. 

.\.  White — Waxlike  and  fragrant.       D.  Worn  by  brides. 

4.  Fruit. 

A.  fV.li.r— bright  y'!!"w.  C.  Ui,,,!— Thick. 

B.  Shape — Spherical.  1>.  I'ldp— OiUection  of  oblong 


C.  Time  required  to  bear,  C  vear- 

D.  Age  ((  )ften  I'M)  years).  ' 
F.  Wool'    -I'ine  grained,  smoolli. 

P..  Sha])e — r)bl(ing,  thick,  smoolli. 


nienfs    filled    with    luscioi 
juice. 
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III. 


IV 


V. 


Varieties. 

1.  China  orange. 

3.  Lisbon  orange. 

3.  Maltese,    or     red     pulpe'1, 

orange. 

4.  Mandarin,  or  clove  (Small 

and  flattened)  orange. 

5.  Saint  Michael. 

6.  Majorca  seedless. 

7.  Tangerine, 

8.  Valencia. 

9.  Egg  orange  (Oval  shape). 

10.  N'avel — seedlos. 

11.  ni(K)d    oranges — Dark    red 

juice. 

12.  Russets — Florida. 

How   I'ICKKI). 

1.  ricked  wliile  green. 

'i.  Wrapped  in  pa])er. 

:i.  ShipiK'd  in  boxes  of  'i'yO. 

I.  Ripened  during  transit. 

I'.SE. 

1.  Sweet,  for  eating. 

'i.  Hitter,  for  flavoring  and  medi- 
cine. 

;{.  Fragrant  oils  from  rind,  leaves, 
and  flowers. 

4.  Curafoa — Drink. 


ORANGE. 


VI.  WiiF.RF.  Grown. 

1.  Lnited      States  —  California, 

Florida,  and  Louisiana. 
'i.   Mexico. 
West  hides. 
China. 
Australia. 


3. 


F-ast  Indies, 
(i.  India. 
8.  North  .Africa. 


Questions  on  the  Orange. 


At  what  age  does  the  orange  tree  begin  to  bear  fruit?     30 1.?. 
Which  obtains  the  greater  age,  an  orange  tree  or  an  olive  tree? 
Which  produces  the  greater  number  of  fruit,  orange  trees  or  lemon  trees? 
What  is  Curagoa?     Is  it  made  from  the  best  class  of  oranges? 
About  how  many  oranges  are  sbijiped  in  a  box? 
What  is  the  name  of  the  variety  of  oranges  which  arc  egg  shaped? 
What  is  a  Maltese  orange? 
-J  What  is  a  clove  orange,  or  Mandarin  orange  ? 

How  do  the  difTerent  species  of  orange  fruit  originate? 
What  is  the  color  of  orange  flowers  and  what  can  you  .say  of    their  fra- 
f  grance? 

When  was  the  first  orange  ctdlivated  in    Portugal? 
Of  what  country  is  the  orange  a  native? 
What  states  produce  the  most  oranges? 

What  is  the  ditTerence  between  the  California  orange  and  the  Florida  orange? 
What  is  a  blood  orange?     Why  i>  it  ^o  called? 

From  what  are  the  fragrant  oils  of  the  orange  obtained  ?     \\'hat  are  their 
"ses? 

Name  eight  varieties  of  oranges  sold  on  the  market. 
What  uses  are  made  of  the  bitter  orange? 
What  can  you  say  of  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  orange  tree? 
What  can  you  say  of  oranges  as  to  food  value? 
Why  are  orange  blossoms  worn  by  brides  on  their  wedding  day? 
Why  is  the  navel  a  special  favorite  with  the  consumer? 
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Ostrich. 


4. 
5. 

(;. 

7. 
8. 

!». 


10. 
11. 

i;i. 


OSTRICH. 


I.  Genis — Cursorcs. 

1.  Related  to  rlu-a,  emu,  cas- 
sowary. 

II.  Descrii'Tid.n. 

1.  Larpest  of  liviiifj  l)iril>. 
3.  Heipht— (i  ft.  to  s  ft. 
3.  Weinlit— :<•  ll)>.  to  300  lbs. 
Ilea.l— Mat. 
r.ill— Stout. 
I'lve- — I.arjje. 
Xfck — I.oiij;  and  naked. 
LeRs — Lonp  and  ]v>\ver- 

ful,  pivinjj  fjreat  ^l)eed. 
Toes — Two,    correspond- 

infj  to  third  and  fourth 

of  otluT  l)irds. 
Neck  and  tliifjlis — I'.are. 
WinRs— .^niall.    of   little 

service  in  tlight. 
Feathers  —  I-"luffy     and 

plunielikc. 
Color. 

A.  Males  —   Shiny, 

black,  with  white 
plumes  at  end  of 
winps  and  tail. 

B.  F  e  in  ales  —  Dull,  rhe.V 

brown  color. 

C.  Chicks — Striped. 

III.  Chahactkristics. 
1.  Timidity. 
•»'.  Remarkable  speed,  often  outstrii'pinjj  the  fastest  horse. 

IV.  F(H)i). 

1.  Wild  state. 

A.  Herbs,  seeds,  ami  fruits. 

2.  Domesticated. 

A.  L'sually  fed  on  alfalfa  or  yra^s  and  clover  mixed  with  fruit. 

V.  Ki-AKiNG  OF  Young. 

1.  Nest  (Built  in  sand). 

2.  Fggs. 

.■\.  Number — 8  to  !.'»  from  several  liens. 

B.  Weight — About  3  lbs. ;  about  20  in.  in  circumference. 

3.  Hatching. 

A.  Incubated  by  cock  and   hen   alternating. 

nest  at  night. 

B.  Length  of  time  required  for  hatching  (ti  weeks). 

VI.  Why  DoMKsricATKD. 
1.  I'or  feathers. 

A.  Black  and  white  plumes  from  male. 

B.  Brown  from  female. 

C.  Value — \arying  according  to  >i/.e  ami  (pialiiy  fiom  a  few  cents  to  $.iO. 

VII.  How  HUNTKD. 

1.  On  horseback  or  by  using  covering  of  ostrich  skin. 

2.  Defend  themselves  with  great  vigor  by  means  of  jKiwerful  legs  and  bcaVs. 

3.  Sound— Something  like  cackle,  seldom  given  except  in  distress. 
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cock   U'-ually    occupying 


VIII.  VViiEHE  Found. 

1.  Native  to  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia. 

2.  Ostrich  farms. 

A.  South  Africa.        C.  California. 

B.  North  Africa.         D.  Australia. 


E.  Arizona. 
I".  Mexico. 


Questions  on  the  Ostrich. 


To  wliat  countries  is  thi>  ostrich  native?     2i1(l'.'. 

What  other  birds  resemble  the  ostrich? 

What  is  the  height  of  the  fiill-Krown  ostrich? 

Speak  of  the  ostrich  as  to  size  and  stren^lh. 

What  can  you  say  of  its  anti(|uity  and  mention  in  early  history? 

How  many  toes  has  the  ostrich? 

In  the  wild  state,  what  animals  does  the  ostrich  usually  follow? 

What  is  their  principal  means  of  s.ilety  from  their  enemies? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  male  ostrich  ? 

How  many  plumes  will  an  ostrich  yield  a  year? 

What  is  the  (irice  of  ostrich  plumes  per  |)oimd? 

Tell  how  ostriches  are  hunted. 

How  many  ostrich  e^ps  are  laid  in  the  same  nest? 

How  are  the  cpps  hatched? 

Which  sits  on  the  nest  at  niffht.  the  male  <ir  female? 


H 


ow  many  pounds 


will 


an  ostricli  ejjfj;  weigh 


gl' 


How  loiiR  does  it  take  an  ostrich  eg),'  to  hatch  ? 

What  is  the  average  weig-ht  of  the  ostrich  ? 

What  is  the  average  stride  of  the  ostrich  in  walking?     In  running? 

Is  the  tlesh  fit  to  be  eaten  ? 

What  arc  the  i>rincipal  ditlerenccs  between  the  rhea  and  the  ostrich? 


A  Few  of  the  Bird  Family. 

I  lio  olil  liiili  while,  .mil  cliipliinl; 

riic  tliikir  .iiiil  iliii-wiiik, 
.Vnd   littlo  liciply-^kip  liird 
.MoiiK  till'  rivir  brink. 

Till-  lil.ickl'ird  ami  -iinvbird. 

The  chicke!'  Ii.iwk  ami  er.me; 
'Hie  ^ilii'.sy  old  blaek  crow  hird, 

.\iul  lnv/ard,  dnwii  the  lane. 

'Ihe  yellowliird  and  redliird. 

The  toni-tit    and   the  eal  ; 
The  thrnsh  and  that  redhiad  hird 

The  rest's  all  piekin'  at  I 

The  jay-hird  and  Ihe  Mne  hird, 

The  sa|)-siiek  and  the  wr^'i — 
The  ei>ekadoo<lIe-doo  hird. 

And  our  settiii'  hen ! 

— JiiiiitS  ll'liit,,mh  A'l/.-y 
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Parrot. 


I.  Class— Climbers. 

II.  Speuks — (AlKHit  .i.lO  known,  l.")0 

of  which  arc  in  America). 

HI.    PkSI  RIl'TION. 

1.  Size— I'ri'in  that  of  swallow  to 

liinls  of  .1  ft.  in  U-nKth. 

2.  Color — nrifjht  prccn,  red,  blue, 

ami  yellow. 

;?.  Tonjjue — Soft,  larRe,  tle>liy 
(Soinetinu's  frinniil.  or  tuft- 
etl).  I'larbarous  tribes  some- 
times slit  tonpne  to  e;iu-e 
U'tter  articulation. 

4.  I'ill— Stout  and  hooked,  niov- 
ably  hiiif»ed  to  jaw. 

.').  W'iiijjs — Short,  broad. 

(J.  IVct— KouKh,  stout. 
A.  Toes. 

a.  Two  before,  two  be- 

hind. 

b.  Outer      toe      tnriH'<l 

backward. 
7.  X'oice — Coarse      and      harsh, 
though  articulate, 
1\'.  Food. 

1.  Fruit. 

2.  Xnt.s. 
X  Sccd.s. 
4.  r.uds. 

.">.  Plantain. 
(1.  Insects. 

V.  Xksts. 

.•\.  Where  made. 

1.  Hollow  trees. 

2.  Holes  in  rock«. 

3.  Deserted  builditiKS. 
B.  F.KSs. 

1.  Xumber — ?. 

2.  Color— While. 

3.  Shape — Rounded. 

VI.  ClIARACTlRISTK  S, 

1.  .\fIectionate. 

2.  Imitative. 

3.  Docile. 


;^«i-><-:<:^^ 


CRAY  PARROT, 


4.  Hardy. 

5.  Long  lived. 
\1I.  Kinds. 

1.  dray  parrot. 

a.  Home — West  .\frica. 

b.  Color— .\shy  white,  black 

wing  quills,  red  tail. 

c.  Skill— The  best  of  talker- 

2.  Carolina  parrot. 

a.  Home — I'nited  States. 

b.  Size— 12  in.  or  13  in.  lont; 

c.  Color— Green  back,  ycllov 

head,   red  cheeks    (Fa  ■ 
becoming  extinct). 

3.  Macaw. 

a.  Where  found. 

b.  Size. 

c.  IMimiage — Ucautiful. 

<1.   Xumber  of  broods — Tw 
per  season. 
I.  CfKkatoo. 

a.  Xame  —  From    pcculia 

harsh  utterance. 

b.  Head— Tufted  crown. 

c.  Lives  in  tribes. 

d.  Easily  domesticated. 
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Questioni  on  the  Parrot. 

About  how  many  species  of  parrots  arc  known?  In  which  country  are  the 
most  species  found  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  comparative  size  of  these  birds  ?  Which  are  the  largest 
and  where  arc  they  found  ? 

Why  are  liie  love  birds  so  called?    Describe  the  tonpue. 

Which  species  is  said  to  best  imitate  tlic  human  voice  ? 

How  do  the  Carolina  parrots  differ  from  others  of  America? 

Mention  a  peculiar  fact  of  tiie  macaws  in  bnxjdin^;. 

What  is  said  of  the  temperament  of  parrots?    ^'11 1. 

Where  do  these  binls  best  like  to  be?  What  progress  do  they  make  when 
ijoing  about  on  the  ground  ? 

For  what  are  the  macaws  noted? 

Where  arc  the  favorite  nesting  places? 

In  which  zones  are  parrots  most  numerous  ? 


Story  of  a  Nest. 

Far  away  in  tlio  lic.mtifiil  latiil  of  Brazil, 

Where  the  birds  arc  all  siiiBing  o'er  valley  and  hill. 

Two  little  children  walked  out  'nealh  the  tree». 

Talking  in  mu-iical  Portugii-.'se ; 

And  if  you  will  listen  to  what  I  say, 

I'll  tell  you  in  English  their  words  that  day. 

"Sister,"  said  Manuel,  "often  I've  heard. 

That  the  trees  scarce  have  room  for  the  nest  of  each  bird; 

For  this  is  the  land  of  these  beaiitifid  things, 

And  the  air  seems  alive  with  their  songs  and  their  wings; 

And  I  think  that  I  know  of  a  little  bird  breast, 

Which  was  puzzled  and  troubled  for  a  place  for  a  nist." 

"\ow,  brother, "  said  Lena,  "don't  tell  me  a  word. 

Let  me  hunt  for  the  nest  of  this  crowded  out  bird." 

So  aw.iy  they  went  roving  o'tr  hill  and  through  dell; — 

Of  the  nests  that  they  found   "iwould  take  hours  to  tell. 

There  were  nests  in  the  orange  trees,  blossoming  white. 

There  were  nests  in  the  coffee  trees,  glos«y  and  bright. 

There  were  nests  in  the  hedges,  the  bushes  and  erass. 

In  the  dark,  hanging  vines,  by  each  roailside  and  pass. 

There  were  blue  eggs  and  speckled  eggs,  brown  e'.'gs  and  white. 

And  yellow  throats  opening  with  chirpings  of  fright. 

"Search  no  longer,"  said  Manuel,  "'mid  bushes  and  trees, 

'Tis  a  stranger  pl.ice,  sister,  than  any  of  these." 

"I  give  up. "  said  Lena,  a  shade  on  her  brow, 

"Come,  hasten,  dear  Manuel.  I'll  follow  you  now." 

Then  away  to  the  garden  the  little  feet  sped. 

And  he  showed  her  the  nest  in  a  big  cabbage  head ! 
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Peach. 


I.  Ordfr— Rn^ccac. 

II.  Dksi  KII-IION. 

1.    Irii'  (S  ft.  ti.  •.'.•.  ft.  hiRh). 
A.  l!raiulu>  — Irri«ul;ir. 
I'..  I.iavi>— tlln>-v  ;m<l  laiucolatc  or  willow- 

likc. 
C.   I'.l- ^-.>m — l.inlit      iiinli.      aiipcaniij;      in 

1).   I'mit. 

a.  Sliai"  -K<mnili>li  'lni)>c. 

Ii.  Si/t — I  ill.  til  :'i  ill.  in  ilianuttr. 

c.  l.nlcr  -|)ii\Mi>       riil<li-li,     >tll'>\\i^h, 

aii<l  wliiti^li  >kiii. 
,1    SiTil— .\  furrowiil.  llatti^li  -U>nv. 
1-.  Kiii<l. 

(a)   Fri'i»toni'  (I'lisliy    part    wlun 

ri)>i'  scjiarati-  frmii  ><.nl). 
(1>)  C'linn^tMiH'  I  I'li^li  i|i)f-  nut  M'p- 
aratc ) . 
III.   Wiiiui:  I'nlMi. 

1.  Nativi-   i>f    IVr.Nia   anil    Syria 

(  Siviral  s]n'i-if^  ),'rii\v  wilil). 

'i.  I'nitiil    Stati<    ((irown    iii<!>t 

cxti'n>iMly ). 

A.  Smttlarii  slinn's  of  Ocat 

I.aktv, 
1!.  CVntral    iiart    of    Missis- 

si])])!  v.ilKy. 
C.  SdiitlRTti  States. 
I).    I'acific  iii:i>t. 
3.  Ontario  iiiJ  Uriiish  Culnmliia. 


I'K.MII   FI.OWKH 


l\.  Il'iw  ruor.v'.ATrii  ( IVoin  -cid). 

1.  I  ultivatiil  in  urcliariK. 
\'.  .\nmai.     Oiri'iT     (In     Initiil 

Statrs  I0..".(»>.noo  l)u.). 

VI.  Im:. 

1.  I'.atin  raw. 

l.'.  Dricl. 

:!.   IVach  lirandy. 
\'II.  Il'iw  I'm  I'.sui.i)  FOR  Makkf.t. 

1.  (iatliiTiil  before  <|nito  ri])i'. 

•J.   riacid  in  small  ba^kcts. 

o.  Sliipiicd  in  rcfriKeralor  cars. 


Questions  on  the  Peach. 

Is  the  peach  trrc  a  .ii.tiiRt  k^i"is  or  i>  it  allied  to  tlic  almond,  cherry,  and 
plum?     ".'l:!!. 

What  i-  the  >ri  lural  height  ><i  the  ].eaeh  tree.- 

W  hat  is  the  e.4,,r  of  iN  hl..---m>  and  which  appear-  tirst,  the  leaves  or  it-  lilos 

-om-.? 

Of  what  country  i-  the  ptacii  trie  native? 

Wlun  was  it  introduced  into  I'.urope  .- 

What  are  the  two  principal  clas-e>  of  iicaclie-?_ 

ilow  old  must  a  (leach  tree  he  before  it  hear-? 

How   inanv   vear-   have  thev   been   known   to  produce:^ 

Ilow  i-  ih'e  peach  tree  propagated,  from  the  -eed  or  from  cuttings? 

Which  prnviiice-  of  I'anada  are  be-t  adajite.l  to  the  cultivation  of  peach  or- 
chard-. •      1      !•   ■.    1  c.   .     :> 

Where  are  the  mo-t  productive  pe,ich-f,'rowini,'  ret;ion-  in  tlie  I  nited  Mate-.  ^ 

What  Southern  State  prixluces  the  nio-t  peaches  and  what  is  the  annual  yield 
in  the  mimber  of  bu-hel-?  ,     ,•         ,    • 

Ilow  many  bu-hel-  of  peaches  arc  jirodiiced  annually  in  the  I  nUed  State-.' 

In  wliat  coniiitir.n  arc  jieache-  ^'atlivred  f.r  the  i'-..-irket  and,  how  are  t!u\ 

shiiipcd?  ,  ,  •    ,  I      •» 

What  can  yon  say  alniiit  the  keeping;  qualities  of  dried  peaches  .' 
Where  is  peach  brandy  usually  made? 
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Pear. 


1 


I.  Family  (Ro4e). 

n.    DKSrKII'TION. 

1.  Native  t)(  Asia, 
a.  Trie. 

.\.  Wild  statr— Sin.nll  aiiil  thorny. 
I!.  I'ultivati'd — 'riiornlcsN.   ' 

a.  lliiKht  (•.'.•)  ft.  ti)  tin  ft.). 

1».  DiaiiKtiT  (Oiiiti-  oftiii  ;i  ft.). 

c.  .\gi'   (  L'^itally  live  only  a  few  years, 

but  some  have  been  known  lo  live 
;100  years). 

d.  \VtH)d— Hard  and  durable. 
.1.  Leaves — CIreen   and   sliiny   oti 

uii])er  side. 
I.  I'lower— \V  li  i  t  e  ,   resembling,' 

apple. 
r>.  Fruit. 

.\.  Resembles  ai)ple. 
I'.  Shape — Frrejjularly   coni- 
cal   with    base   of   cone 
han{;iiijj  down. 
C.  l\\\\) — When     ripe,     soft, 
sweeti>h,    and    delicious 
flavor. 
III.  How  Puop.\r,.\TKD. 

1.  (Iraftinj:^     on     quince,     white 

thorn,  and  other  trees. 
V.   nud<led  on  see<llin>js  of  species 
called  frcr  stocks. 
1\'.   V.VKIKTIKS   (•.'■.'.".). 

1.   liartlett  pear  ( IM)  per  cent.). 
3.  Seckel  pear. 

y.  WiiKKi;  Gkown. 

1.   Practically     every    coiuitry   in 
temperate  and  tropieal  zones. 


TK.NR  ri.o\vi:R. 


2.  United  States. 

A.  California  (first  rank). 

B.  New  York. 

C.  Ohio. 

D.  Michigan. 
F.  Indiana. 
F.  Pennsylvania. 

n.  Canada   (Prolific  producer  of 
several  fine  grades ), 
\  I.  How  Pkki'arici)  roR  M.xrket. 

1.  Picked  before  ripe. 

2.  \\'ra])pe(l  in  separate  papers. 
;J.  TrausiMirted     in     refrigerator 

cars. 
\II.  Usi:. 

1.  I'.aten  raw. 

'■i.  I'or  cooking. 

;i.  .Manufacture  of  wine. 

I.  Perry,  <ir  pear  cider. 

■"i.  Wooil  used  in  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments,  turners' 
tools,  and  wimmI  engraving. 
\1II.  .\\.\i\i.  Choi-  ok  iiik  U.nitkd 

Sr.vTEs  (;i,."ioo,ooo  bu.). 


Questions  on  the  Pear. 

Of  what  continents  is  the  pear  a  native  ?    "..'1  ;!■,'. 
Describe  the  wild  pear  tree  and  its  fruit. 
To  what  height  will  a  pear  tree  grow? 

How  great  a  diameter  does  a  pear  itec  attain  in  ;i  favorable  climate? 
How  many  species  of  pea>      re  recognize<l  by  writers  at  the  present  time? 
How  many  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Pliny?    3132. 
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Would  a  pear  tree  planted  at  the  time  the  rilgriin  I-athcrs  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock  be  capable  of  bearing  truit  at  tlie  present  time?    iVii. 
Name  three  uses  of  pear  tree  wood  in  manufacture. 
What  is  the  favorite  pear  on  the  American  market  ? 
What  two  states  rank  first  in  the  production  of  pears  ? 
The  liartlett  pear  constitutes  what  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  United 

States? 

Wliich  is  the  more  valuable,  the  pear  or  the  peach  crop?    3l:il  and  2i;t:i. 

What  is  pear  cider  genfirally  called  ? 

In  what  country  is  pear  cider  made  in  large  quantities  ? 

How  many  million  bushels  is  produced  annually  in  United  States? 

How  are  pears  dried? 

How  are  pears  prepared  for  the  market  and  shipped? 

In  what  countries  are  they  raised ? 

Are  apples,  pears,  and  quinces  related  in  family?    '-'i:i-J  and  2:555. 

Why  is  the  Japan  ((uince  cultivated  ? 

What  use  is  made  of  the  quince  fruit?    2133. 


The  River  Path. 


There's  a  path  bcsitlc  the  river. 
Winding  through  the  willow  copse, 

Where  I  love  to  walk  in  autumn 
r.Tc  the  season's  curtain  drops. 

On  far  hillsides  beech  and  maple, 

Touched  by  early  nipping  frost. 
Have  their  brown  and  crimson  iackets 

To  the  boisterous  breezes  tossed. 

Slill  the  wi'low  leaves  are  eliiit;ing, 

Latest  foliage  of  fall. 
Shading  yet  my  river  pathway 

I'nderneath  the  osiers  tall. 

(.Ill  the  wiinpling  water's  surface 

Drift  a  million  tnuinl  leavis, 
Stolen  from  the  woodland  reaches 

Hy  the  wind,  the  prince  of  tliivvcs. 

.Ml  along  the  river  edges 

Verdure's  turned  to  brown  .ind  gray, 
Kwlling  through  the  dying  sedges 

.Xutunui's  low  voiceil  breezes  play. 

Nowhere  sweeter  walk  or  rarer 

Than  my  path  bevide  the  stream. 
Tliere  I  love  to  stroll  in  autnmn. 

There  to  loiter  nnd  to  dream. 

—I'ljnk  Varringiun. 


Pigeon. 


3.  Head— Small. 


B. 


I.  Oriif.R — Colnmbae. 

1.  SiKciis  ((Jvcr  500). 

II.  Descuhtion. 

1.  Uody— I  kavy.  2.  I.ck's— Short. 

4.  Wings — L;ir,t,'c.  stnuigin  tliglit. 

5.  Dill— Slinrt,  strai^^lii,  aii<l  cuinprcssfd   (Tliouph  upijcr  mandiblu  may  be 

sligliuy  curved  at  ti])). 

6.  Nostrils — Protected  bv  a  llcsliv  scale. 

7.  Color. 

A.  Tcmi)cratc  regions— Dtdl  grav,  brown,  or  slate,  though  some  are 

blaek  and  white, 
n.  Trop'-al  regions— Bright  shades  of  blue  and  purple. 

III.  Cl.ASSII  R.»ll(l.\. 

1.  Wild  ])igeons. 
A.  (iouras. 

( a )  Found  in  Papua. 

(b)  Length— -,'  ft. 

(c)  Large  and  showy  crests  and  rich  color. 
Passenger. 

(a)  l''(,rnierly  found  in  great  numbers  in  .\orthern  United  States— 
.\lniost  exterminated  by  hunters. 

(b)  Lengdi— l.j  in. 

(c)  I'hiiiiage — I'inely  tinted. 

(d)  Tail--i.ong  and  pointeil  in  shape,  feathers  tapering  in  regular 
order. 

(c)  Formerly  migrated  in  commimitie>  of  millions, 
(f)  Nests — Sotnetimes  hundreds  in  one  tree. 
C.  Mouriing  Pigeon  (t)r  turtle  doves). 

(a)  Length  (10  in.). 

(b)  Color  (Cravi-h  brown). 

(c)  .\est  (I'.uilt  of  twigs). 

(d)  Lggs  (Two — Cream  white  01  >lor). 

(e)  Hatching  (.Male  and  female  alternate  sitting  on  nest). 

(f)  Peculiar  characteristics  (C<^oing  and  affection  for  mate). 

(g)  Other  species. 
Carolina  turtle  dove. 
Collared  turtle  dove. 

Domesticated  Pigeons. 
.\.  I'antail. 

a.  l)escrii>tion  (Tail  large,  erect;  o|)ens  like  a  fan). 

B.  The  Carrier,  or  Homing.  Pigeon. 
a.  Description. 

(a)  Size  (Large). 

(b)  Peak  (  i'.ase  i.f— n;ike<l). 

(c)  Wings  (Long). 

(d)  Kyes  (Surrounded  by  circle  of  naked  skin), 
(c)   Commercial  use  (I'nr  carrying  letters  or  messages). 
(f)    Flight  (Kate.  :!0  miles  per  hour).     (  Distances,  from  300  to 

1,000  miles). 

C.  The  Pouter, 
a.  Peculiar  power  (To  swell  crop  to  a  verv  large  size). 

D.  Jacobins. 
a.  Distinguishing  characteristics    (Pig  rufT  of   feathers  about  the 

neck   and  head). 

E.  Tumblers. 

a.  Peculiar  habit  (Turn  somersaults  in  the  air). 
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b.  Dcautj-  and  i)rice  (UandsoiiU',  high  price). 
F.  Runt. 

IV.    llAllITS. 

1.  IVrch  in  trees. 

■2.  Baikl  nots  on  some  elcvatcil  spot. 

.\.  Domestic  pigeons  breed  in  hams. 

r>.  r.olli  m.ile  and  female  sit  on  eggs. 
:?.  I'air  for  hfe. 
1.  Young  at  hatching. 

A.  I'.hnd,  naked,  and  helpless. 

U.  Fed  masticated  food  from  crop  of  parents. 

\'.   WlIliUE  FOU.ND. 


1    Widely  distributed,  though  most  ahnnd.mt  m  troi)u-al  regions. 

•>.  I'igeon  culture  important  in  India.  China,  Persia,  lielgium,  and  Holland. 


The  Mother-Dove. 

IliRh  on  tho  inp  of  .iii  oM  piiu-trco 
Hrculs  a  ni.itliir-ilovo  vvilli  lur  yoiiiiK  ones  thnc 
Wariii  over  thcin  is  lur  soft  (lo«iiy  hri:.st. 
.\iid  thcv  Milt!  so  svvielly  In  tluir  luvt 
••Gh.,"  ~av  tlu'  little  ones.  "Co').'    says  she, 
AM  ill  their  nest  im  llio  olil  pme-trec. 

1-ast  urow  the  ymnig  ones    .lay  and  ninhl. 
Till  their  winKS  are  l-lnme.l  for  a  longer  llinht. 
Till  unto  them  at  last   ilraws  ni^li  „ 

The  ti.ne  when  tluy  all  inilst  say     f,""«,!-''>-;-; 
Then  "loo."  sav  the  little  ones,  "Coo.     says  shi, 
.And  awav  thev' Hy   from  the  old  pine-tree. 


In  what  climates  are 


rvss. NCKK ' ■  ^^^^gg^jons  on  the  Pigeon. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  distribution  of  pigeons . - 
they  most  abundant?    i'iVi. 

Do  oigeons  build  their  nests  in  trees.  ,,,-., 

W  hat  can  v.ni  say  of  their  variety  of  color  and  habits? 

Where  .lot's  the  (ioiiRstic  pigeon  breed  ,"  _^ 

What  can  von  sav  about  the  mating  of  pigeons.  ,  ...:,i,  other 

Dotnale  and  fem'ale  binls  beith  sit  on  tho  eggs.-    Is  this  common  with  otlur 

kinds  of  birds?  ,r;,.i,--'    •>-'i-> 

How  do  they  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  ostruli.     .>u. 

Name  nine  kinds  of  pigeons? 

Describe  the  passenger  pigeon. 

Whatare  the  chief  articles  of  food  of  pigeons. 

In  what  comuries  is  pigeon  culture  an  i'"l'<"-t=""  ""/":■■>  ;,, 

From  what  bird  is  .he  .loniestic  pi.iie.,n  supposed  to  be  .   d.  cen.ant. 

What  is  the  object  in  rearing  pigeons  from  a  hnancial  standpoi.it. 

Are  turtle  doves  related  to  pigeons? 

Describe  the  turtle  dove.    SKKI. 

How  manv  miles  an  h.  ur  -Lies  the  carrier  pigeot;  tl>  .     l'-. 
wiitt  is  the  Ix-t  distance  record  ever  ma.le  by  .\mer.can  homing  pigeons. 
Whv  do  thev  wash  the  carrier  iiigeoii's  feet  with  vinegar.' 
How  is  the  'message  Mtached  to  the  earner  pigeon  r 
How  are  thev  traiiu.l  for  service?  .        .       „     ,,,, 

T;.11  how  l..sj,„a  in  r.ible  times  made  n^e  of  the  earner  pigeon.    l.M. 
What  iiiition  first  madi  use  of  the  earner  pigeon:  ,,,.-,,      ,  .„     ^ 

1  ,1    U    he  siege  of  Paris  by  the  (ierman  arniv,  m  ISM  and  Is.  1.  how  m,. 
thou       d  ofVicial  messages  were  earrie.l  int..  the  city  bv  means  of  pigons. 
'       in  wiiat  cuuutric,  do  thc-y  use  the  trained  carrier  pigeons  n,  national  gai... 
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Rabbit. 


fore   feet;     I 


on 


I.  RODENTIA. 

II.  DeSCRII'TION. 

1.  N'alivo  of  temperate  climates. 

2.  Ears — Lotipf. 

3.  Teeth — Incisors.  Iar),'e,  curved, 

and  very  sliarj). 

4.  Legs — llitKl    legs    powerfully 

developed. 
b.  Toes — .")   on 
hind  feet. 

6.  Color. 

A.  Xai    .-   state — IJrown. 

B.  Doin     tication  —  \aried, 

inclu    ng    black,   white, 
gray,     otted. 

7.  Life — Average  (i  to  7  years. 

III.  IlAllITS. 

1.  Gregarious  and   in  wild  state 

pairs  for  life. 

2.  Haunts— .Sandy   pastures    and 

hilltops.  Remains  concealed 
during  the  day  and  roams 
around  at  night. 

3.  Young. 

A.  Itrought  forth  in  litters. 

B.  Blind  and  naked  at  birth. 

C.  Mother  cares  carefully  for 

them  in  hurrows. 

4.  Brccduig— .\jje  of  (I  months. 
A.  Several  litters  a  year. 

Cii.\k.\cti;ristks. 

1.  1  imidity — Seck.s      safety      hy 

rapid  and  continuous  run- 
ning. 

2.  Senses— Well  developed. 

3.  Very  prolific. 

A.  Pest  in  some  countries. 
V.  Cl.\s.s|-.s  (Several  s|>ecies). 
1.  Cottontail,  or  gray,  rabbit. 


IV 


\I 


2.  Dark  rabbit  (Western  sUte»). 

3.  Domesticated  rabbits. 

A.  Albino  or  white  rabbit 
(White  hair  and  pink 
eyes). 

Wiif:hi:  Focvd. 


North    America,     especially 
.Nlis^issippi       \alley       and 
.Southern  Canada. 
2.  Australia  (Domesticated). 

\II.    I'OOI). 

1.  <  irass. 

2.  Herbage. 

3.  \'egetal)Ies. 

4.  Bark  (Often  damagingyoung 

plants  anil  orchards). 
VIII.  Isi:. 

1.  hood. 

2.  Hair — I'or  felting  purposes. 

3.  Skin — In  making  glue. 

4.  Fur — For  making  caps. 


i.K.W  K.VUUIT 


Questions  on  the  Rabbit. 

\yhcre  is  the  rabbit  supjuised  to  liave  originated?    •.':!.•)•). 

(live  tlle  di-tingui-hing  features  of  liie  rabbit  and  the  hare. 

How  does  the  ral)bit  seek  safety  from  its  enemies?    2.it)0. 

What  use  is  made  of  the  rabbit  fur? 

From  what  part  of  the  rabbit  is  glue  and  size  made? 

In  what  way  are  rabbits  an  injury  to  onbards? 

When  is  the  best  time  to  gi>  rabl)it  hunting? 

In  what  countries  have  rabbits  Iieenine  n  pest? 

M  what  season  of  the  year  is  rabbit  llesh  the  best  for  eating?    Give  reason. 

Describe  the  cottontail. 
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Describe  the  Jack  rabbit.    1128. 

Which  is  the  larger,  a  Jack  rabbit  or  a  Norwegian  hare? 

What  is  the  color  of  Jack  rabbits  in  the  winter?    In  the  summer? 

Where  are  Jack  rabbits  found?    1 138. 

Is  the  Jack  rabl)it  a  hare?    1'.'53. 

Describe  the  polar  hare  of  Xortli  America. 

What  can  you  say  about  their  food  and  their  habits? 

What  Use  is  made  of  the  fur  of  the  hare? 

What  can  you  say  about  the  voice  of  the  hare  ? 

Of  v'lat  continent  are  they  a  native? 

About  how  many  ynung  do  they  produce  and  how  many  litters  per  year?  2300. 

Where  do  rabbits  >tay  during  the  daytime? 

Which  has  the  lous;er  ears,  a  hare  or  a  rabbit  ?    23.')9. 

Which  can  run  the  faster,  the  hare  or  the  rabbit? 


The  Timid  Rabbit. 

Of  all  tlio  hoaM*  he  Icamiil  the  laiiRiiage, 
LcariHcl  thi'ir  naiiKs  ami  all  their  secrets. 
How  the  heaver-   h.uilt  their  hulges, 
Where  the   squirrels   lii.l  their  .-".corns. 
How  the  reiiuleer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why   the   ralibit   was   so  timid. 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Brother»." 

*****  ♦        • 

.•\iid  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Le.nped  aside,  and  .it  a  <Iisl.ince 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Half  in   fear  and  half  in   frolic. 
Saying  to  the  little  hunter. 
"Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiaw.ilha." 

--LomjfeUow. 


The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

A  TIare  one  <lay  ridicule.l  the  slow  pace  of  the  Tortoise,  and  boasle.l  of  his  own  sp-.d 
in  ",^'|''^;"!j;  _^^   .^^  ^^.,,    ,.,,.,  „^  „y  a  -1,^.     I  will  run  with  you  five  miles,  and  our  frie,  1 

'*''   ••AU  n'wht!" 'said  u'.^Vlare,  and  away  they  went  together.     The  Tortoise  jogged  al..:  4 
with  a  -low  .ii'id  -te.ndv  pace  to  the  end  of  the  journev. 

The  Hare  t  rst  outran  the  Tortoise,  th.  u  fell  behind  rmd  he^an  to  nd.ble  .at  the  gr;..- 
=nd  to  plav  hi.le  and  seek  wi,h  o,her  hare,  l-iually  he  becan.e  tired  with  pl.ay  and  1  .v 
T\l  for  a  nap  saving.  "If  the  Tortoise  sbo  dd  gel  ahead  ..'  me  I  could  catch  up  «:  ■■ 
.,,  „„l  ,.,..  lu'r  without  the  ha.t  trouble."  The  Hare  woke  up  but  the  Tortoise  was  ,,  ; 
in 'sight-  aiM  running  as  fa^t  a^  he  could  he  found  her  at  her  -loal  (a^l  a,lee,.,  v.h,.c  t:  . 
Fox  sto.,:  waiting  lo  tell  the  Hare  he  had  lost  the  race. 
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Robin,  or  Robin  Redbreast. 


ROIilN   Ki:UUKliAST. 


I.  Species. 

1.  American — Thrush. 

2.  EnroiK'an — Warblor. 

A.  Native  home — Euronc. 

B.  Origin  of  name — Red  breast 

of  male. 

C.  Kinds.  ' 

1.  Robin  redbreast. 

2.  (iolilen  rol)in. 

D.  Migration    (Summer  bird   of 

passage). 

1.  Winter   home — South. 

2.  .Summer  home — N'orlliern 

states  and  Canada. 

II.  Descriptio.v. 

A.  American. 

1.  Size — 10  in.  long. 

2.  Shape — I 'lump. 

3.  Color — r.lack     head     and 

back,  oraufje  l)reast. 

B.  Family — I'crrhers. 

1.  I'roods — V  per  season. 

2.  Number  of  votuij; — I  to  C. 

C.  Nest. 

1.  Where  built  (Trees,  raft- 

ers, etc.). 

2.  Material — Cirasses,   reeds, 

mud,  and  hair. 

D.  Egprs. 

1.  Xumber — 1  to  <J. 

2.  Color — Greeni>li  blue. 

3.  Size — ?.s  in.  in  diameter. 

E.  Food. 

1.  Worms.         2.  Insects. 

3.  Small       fruit,     especially  cherries. 

■I.  Crumbs. 

III.  Cn.\R.\rTi:KisTi(  s. 

1.  Travel  in  pairs  rather  than  in  flocks. 

2.  Return  to  same  nest  of  previous  season. 

3.  Familiar  and  friendly. 

4.  Have  pleasant  voice  and  sweet  --onjj. 


GOLDEN  ROBIN. 


European. 

1.  6  in.  long. 

2.  Round,  plump. 

3.  Olive    brown    body,    red- 
dish-orange breast. 

1.  2  each  season. 

2.  5  to  7. 

1.  Rushes,     ivy     wall,     and 
vines. 

2.  Moss,  leaves,  dried  grass, 
and  hair. 

1.  5  to  7. 

2.  White  spotted    with    red- 
dish brown. 

3.  Smaller. 


The  Robin  Redbreast. 

Art  tliiii  the  liird  that  m.i!i  I'lvos  liost. 
The  pidiis  liiril  uith  the  ^carKt  hrca>t. 

Our  httio  l''ni:li'-h  roI)in : 
The   tiird   that  cduus   about   our  doors 

When  autiimn  wiiuU  are  soliliiiij;? 
Art  t!;oii  the  IVter  o|  Norway  boors? 

Their  Thomas  in  I'iiiland, 

And   Riis-ia   far  inland? 
TIic  bird  that  by  some  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thcc  call  thee  brother? 
— IVordsworth. 


if: 
% 
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The  Robin's  Return. 


Rol>in  on  tlic  tilting  IioukIi, 
Redbreast  rover,  tell  tin-  linw 
Vou  the  weary  time  li.;ve  passed 
Since  we  saw  and  heard  )oii  Ia>t. 

"In  a  (jrcen  and  i)Ka*aiit  land. 
By  a  summer  sia-linive  fanned, 
Oranjje  trees  with  fruit  are  hent.- 
Thcrc  the  weary  time  I've  spttit.' 

Riihin,  rover,  there,  no  doulit. 
Vour  !ie>t  nuisie  ynn  pMured  i>ut; 
PijiinK  t(i  a  stran^,'<r's  car. 
You  fornut  your  liners  here. 


"Little  lady,  on  my  word. 

You  do  wrong  a  true-hearted  bird! 

\ot  one  ditty  did  I  sing. 

'Mont?  the  leaves  or  on  the  wing, 

"In  the  stni  or  in  the  rain; 
Stranger's  ears  would  list  in  vain, 
If  1  ever  tried  a  note, 
Something  rose  up  in  my  throat. 

"  'Twas  because  my  heart  was  true 
To  the  Xorlh  and  sprinj;linie  new; 
My  mind's  eye.  a  nest  could  sec 
In  von  old,  forked  apple  tree!" 

—tdith  Thomas. 


The  Four  Seasons. 


First  ririi. : 

kiiliiiis  ill  tho  tree  top, 
I'.lo.scinis  in  the  >;rass, 

Orien    tliiiiMs   a-iirowiii^;. 
Kver>  wlure  \'iii  pa--  ; 

Sudden  little  liree/cs. 

ishowir-    lit    -llviT    <IlAV. 

m.ick  lii'ii^;h  and  bent  twin 

Ilnildinv;  mit  aiuw  ; 
rile  tree  and  willnw  tree. 

e'rinviid  ilui  .'nnl  larch  - 
I'on't  you  tlnnk  lli.it   M:c>   lime's 

rieasaiiter  than  .March"' 

Sei'osd  I'uiii. : 

.Apldcs  in  tho  orchard 

.MtliowiiiL:  one  by  one; 
StrawlnTfii-  iipturnint; 

.^.il't  clicik-  to  the  -nil ; 
Rt'scs   faint    with   -ue.liKss, 

l.ilu-i   fair  of  face, 
I)riiw-y  -cent-  and  miirnmrs 

lliinliim   every  place; 
Leniilli-  of  i;,,lcl,n   -nn-bine, 

Mo..nlii!ht  brmht  a-  day. 
Uon'l  ynn  ilimk  that   -iimmer's 

I'leasanter  than  .\la\  ': 


TiiiKi>  I'l  rii, : 

Ko^;er  in  the  corn  patch, 

Whi-tling  neuro  si.ngs; 
I'ussv  liv  the  hearthside 

RilnipiiiK  with  the  tongs; 
t'liestmils  in  the  ashes 

r.ur-tiiiK  through  the  rind; 
Red  U;if  and  Mold  leaf 

KiistliiiK  d.ittii'the  wind; 
Mnlhir  "dcMii'  peaches" 

.Ml  the  afleriiooii— 
Uon't  you  think  that  autunni's 

I'leasanter  than  June? 

Itll'KTII    I'llMI.  : 

l.ilib-   f.iiry  snnwflakco 

Dancing  in  the  Hue; 
Did  .\lr.  .Santa  llaii-. 

What   i-  keeping  \ou? 
Tttiliuht  .ind  lircliKlil. 

.Sh.idow-  CI  line  and  Ko  : 
Merry  cliinu    of  -leijihliells 

TmklinL;  throui;h  the  snow; 
Motlier  kiiitiini;  stockings, 

(  l'u-s\'s  ;;ot  the  ball  ( — 
Don't  ynn  tliink  that  winter's 

I'leasanter  than  all ' 

—T.  li.  Aldrkh. 


Questions  on  the  Robin. 


To  wliat  Cfmtiniiits  is  tiie  ruhin  native?    'i\'i'.K 

By  wliat  name  is  it  familiarly  known?    Wliy  so  named? 

Xaiiie  sdiiie  eliarac'.crisiics  uliicli  m.ikc  llic  rnldti  a  favorite. 

Note  tiic  (lifferttice  in  color  iK-tueeii  tlie  male  and  fcm;ik-. 

Xame  some  distinptii-liin^'  features  between  the  .Xmerican  ami  the  European 


robin. 


W'lien  and  where  <lo  the  robins  migrate? 
What  is  meant  by  the  robin  being  a  "pcrchcr"? 
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Silkworm. 

I.  Family — Ituiiibvciilac. 

1.  Species  (About  400). 

II.  Silk  Moth. 

1.  Description. 

A.  Itody  —  Tiiick  and 

hairy. 

B.  Lenjitli   —   Mature 

state  1  in. 

C.  Le^s — Stout. 

D.  Wings  —  L  a  r  K  e  , 

marked  with  dark 
lines. 

E.  n  o  d  y    of     female 

larger  than  male. 

F.  I'otli   die  after    clc 

IH)sit  of  eggs. 

III.  Silkworm. 

1.  Hggs     (;{00    to    50O    in 

number). 

2.  Where  iilaced. 

A.  Wild   state — Leaves 

of  muli)erry  tree. 

B.  Silk  culture  —  On 

pieces  of  paper  or 
muslin. 

3.  Conditions  necessary  for 

hatching. 

A.  T  e  m  p  c  r  a  tiire  of 

m"  F. 

15.  Room  clean.  i,  MaicMuth;   2. 

C.  Good  ventilation. 

4.  Caterpillar. 

A.  Karly  appearance — 

8  or   10  days, 
li.  Body— Parts.' 

a.  13  segments. 

b.  (i    anterior    or    fore 

legs. 

c.  Ten  lleshy  himl  legs. 

d.  Large     mouth     with 

powerfid  jaws. 
C.  Stages  of  development. 


SILKWORM. 

Fim.ilf  Moth;    3.  .I,  Silkwurmsi 
alls;    5,  Cucuon. 


4,  Chrys- 


Caterpillar  state  from 
(!  to  8  weeks. 

b.  Skin     changes      four 

times    (Casting). 

c.  Body     assumes      an 

ashy  color. 

d.  Length — .')  in. 

e.  Food   —    Mulberry 

leaves. 

f.  Ceases     eating     tifth 

week. 

g.  Spinning  of  cocoon. 
Cocoon  development. 

A.  Place  of  attachment. 
a.  Wild  state — Mulberry 
leaves. 


b.  .Artificial  state — Cells. 

B.  How   attached — By   hind 
legs. 

C.  How    made — By    throw- 
ing silk  threads. 

D.  Threads. 

a.  Glutinous  substance. 

b.  Secreted  by  two  tu- 
bular glands.  Lo- 
cation (On  each 
side     body,     near 

head,     connected 
with  spinneret). 

c.  Length. 

500  to  .300  yards. 

d.  Xature. 

Consists     of      two 
strands. 

E.  Time  of  spinning. 

a.  .*?  to  5  days. 

F.  Preparation      for      pup.i 

stage, 
(i.  Chrysalis  state. 
A.  Hatching. 

a.  Time  required  —  3 
weeks. 


iy 


^1 


n 


b.  Prevention  of  hatch- 

i"R- 

liy    placing   in   hot 

watiT.      or     warm 

ovi'n. 

c.  Cocoons  ni'ci"isary 

for    1    ll>.    of    raw 
silk— r.'. 
IV'.  MAsrF.Mnui:. 

1.  I'laciiij,'  in  li<'t  watir  kills  inotli 

and  s(ifti'n>  j;nin. 

2.  L'nwiniiinj;  of  ciK'non. 

A.  ()iit>iiU'  ciiooon  tldss  silk. 
]',.  Invidc  linist  silk. 

3.  RivlintJ  silk. 

4.  Raw  silk. 

A.  Washing. 

r..  Winding:  on  bobbins. 

C.  .XsMirtiiu'iit. 

5.  Tlirowin^f. 

.\.  I'lnvindinfj  from  luibbins. 
r>.  Twi^tinjj  (in  machine. 
(.'.  Wmmd  on  nil. 
U.  I'reparinf;     threads     for 
spinniiifj. 

a.  Sin^des  fnr  ]ilaiii  silk 

and   ribbon^. 

b.  Doiil>Ie      twisted      in 

m  a  k  i  n  jj  warps 
(Tram  silk). 

c.  (Irtjaiizine     (Twisted 

like  a  ropi). 
K.  Dyeiiifj  raw  silk. 
F.  Waste    products    ( '  h    of 
cocodn ) . 

a.  Forimrly    considered 

U'^ekss. 

b.  Process      discovere<1, 

in  1S."m.  by  which 
these  ))n)dtK'ts  are 
utilized  (  Spin  silk). 

6.  Weaving. 

A.  Power    liinms    jn    I'nited 

States  and  t'anada. 

B.  Hand    Idci!--    in    Kurnpe 

(I'Miaily). 

C.  Hand       looms       entirelv 

(China). 

D.  Manufacture    of     Mwin;; 

silk. 

a.  C  o  n  t  i  n  u  a  t  i  on  of 

throwinp. 

b.  Made     I)\     continua- 

tion t-.f  twi-tinj;  ."f 
threads. 

c.  Process    confined    to 

America. 


VI 


History. 

1.  Originated  in  China. 

A.  l'ir>t  cocoon  unwound, 
yr.(Mi  H.  c. 

2.  Intnxluced  into  I'.urope. 

.\.  tarried  by  Persian 
nionk>  .'i.io  II.  c. 

15.   ICdict  of  .\antes. 
.1.  Introduced  iiilo  America. 

.\.  .Xtte.iipt  by  James  I.,  into 
\  irpiiiia. 

11.  Introduced  in  .South  Car- 
olina. I'lorida.  Califor- 
nia, and  .\ew  Jersey,  in 

lS."i(l. 
.    COINTKIIS. 

1. 


Raw  silk. 
.\.  China. 
It.   I.'ip.'in. 
C.   Italy. 
1).   I'rance. 
2.  Where  mannfactured. 
A.  IVance. 
P..   Cnited  States. 

a.  il."iO  silk   factories. 

b.  Annual    value   $ll."i,- 
.■>•.'!;, .')Oii. 

c.  (  'ne-third     raw     silk 

m.uiufactnred   here. 
;j.  Germany. 
•I.  Switzerland. 
\TI.  ,\rtiirial   SlI.K. 

1.   Made    of    cellulose 
from    cotton    ;in<l 
si)ft  wiiod. 
.\.  Cotton  carded. 
I!.  Treated   willi    nitric 
sulpliine  acid. 

a.  1-"i  ])arts  nitric  acid. 

b.  s."      parts      sulphiiii 
acid. 

C.  Converted    into    nitrocel- 

lulosf. 

a.  Clear  blue  color. 

D.  Pressed      and      carefullv 

washed. 
v..  Collodion. 

a.   DissolviiiLT     in     etlu  r 
and  .'dcoliol, 
F.   Run  between  steel  roller- 
(i.   I'orced  throupii  tubes  in 

to  nitric  acid. 
11.   I'ibers  reeled. 
I.  Dried  by  warm  air. 
J.  Washing^  and  drying. 
K.  Spun  and  dried. 


prepared 
pulps    oi 


anil 
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SILKWORMS  AND  THE  SILK  INDUSTRY. 
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The  Americtn  Silk  Worm. 

The   Amirican    Mlkwurm   i>   a   Urg,-   niotl,  .<(  a  l..irt  c"l..r.  wlicc  catorpiltar  f<T<N  iip-n 
the  liavo  nf  iiiaiij   Iriis,  >iuli  a«  tin-  o.ik,  maplf,    appK.    willow,    liickury,    and    ->iaiii-i 
Ihi-  i-.vouii  i»  fornifi!  of  Mr.HiK  »ilk.  which  has  a  u\'<»y   IiUt  whin  it   i.  iiiiwmin.l.     li 
B.iurally  fa.l.'iii.l  t..  a  Uaf  or  to  Mviral  Kavc^.    wiih    whiili    it    >omrliiii«    falls    to    i 
uromicl.     A    Kttiimr.    Mili-taiiif   ciimiut   the   filurs  to^.-llur  and  wlion  d       Kiv<"<  'hr  0(K...  : 
a  chalky  appearand      The  mininn   .til.-iaiicc  is    „>ftcnc.l    for    rc.liiiK    In    soakiiiK    in    war;  i 
water.     Thi*  iiivcct  h.is  two  Kcncration»  per  year    in    the    Southern    Slates   and   passes   l!a 
winter  in  the  chry^ali4  ^tal^•. 

Questions  on  Silk  and  the  Silkworm. 

From  wliat  comiiry  is  <>iu--liall  of  the  raw  silk  ohtaincil?    aOiUi. 
Of  wliat  material  i^  artificial  >ilk  made? 

How  .^ll■^  the  iiriee  of  artilicial  Mlk  comi)arc  with  that  of  real  silk? 
\\li.>  i>  (Ti.liteil  with  iiiiwiinlinK  the  first  silk  coommi  v'tUHl  ii.  c.f  •.•riX"). 
What  iieopie  carried  the  e^'i;-  of  the  -ilkworm  iti  hollow  canes  from  China  to 
Con^tatitiiio|)lc  ahotit  '>'■>>*  \.  i>.  ? 

What  kiiiK  fir-i  -etit  silkworiti  cjjRs  to  Nirfiinia  ami  offered  rewards  for  iIk 
production  of  raw  silk? 

What  is  the  color  of  raw  silk? 

Tell  how  to  iinwinil  the  silk  cocoon.    What  i^  lli-«  >ilk? 
In  whai  country  did  the  manufacture  of  silk  originate? 
What  eft'ect  iliil  ttie  I'.dict  of  Xantes  have  upon  the  >ilk  industry  of  France? 
I'roin  what  citie-  do  we  ohtain  nio>t  of  our  imported  >ilk  j,'oo(K? 
.\l)out  what  proiHirtion  of  the  raw  silk  produced  in  the  world  is  handled  liy 
the  milU  of  the  United  States? 

.\l)out  h<iw  many  >pecie^  of  the  silkworm  arc  there? 

Mow  many  eggs  does  the  silk  moth  jiroduce? 

How  many  pound>  of  cocoons  are  reipiired  to  produce  a  pound  of  raw  silk? 

How  m.iiiv  ~ilk  factories  are  there  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  linu 
and  what  i-  the  value  of  their  annual  output? 

Which  i     the  larj;er,  the  male     r  the  female  >ilkwonn? 

How  do  the  eo^,'>  of  the  -ilkworm  compare  in  -i/e  with  the  mu-lard  seed ' 

How  loiio  ,!,,  they  remain  in  the  caterpillar  stage  ami  how  many  times  docs 
their  -kin  change  duiiiig  thi-  peri'^l? 

How  many  leg-  ha>  a  caterpillar? 

Tell  li'W  tiny  >pin  the  silk  thread. 

How  i-  the  m  'til  killed  in  the  cocoon? 

How  manv  pound-  of  raw  -ilk  are  produced  in  the  world  annually? 

What  part  of  the  -ilkworm  i-  u-id  in  the  manufacture  of  li-li  line:.?    ■-'•lo. 

("live  rea-on-  why   >ilK   is  more  expensive  than  cotton. 

.Name  five  arttcle-  made  from  -ilk. 

What  temperature  i-  nece--ary  to  hatch  the  silkworm  egg  and  what  tiiiu  re- 
quired ? 

Uiiiiti  what  do  the  caterpillar-;  feeil? 

When  do  they  hegin  to  -jiin  their  cocoons?     How  long  does  thi-  take : 

Which  is  the  hetter  <iuality.  artificial  or  natural  -ilk?    (live  rea>ons. 
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Spider. 


I.  Class — Aradmiila. 

An  aiunial  ( Somftiiucs  called  in- 
sect). 

II.  Dr:srRiiTio.N. 

1.  L!u<ly — v'  scgintnls. 

A.  1.  Ikad;  cyi-i  (H).     ' 
8.  c  lit«  t   —    Itn-athcs 

through  lung  >acs. 

B.  Abiloincn. 

1.  Structure, 
a.  'rulics. 
h.   Fluid, 
c.  Thread. 

C.  I.cgs — 8,  in  1  i)airs. 

N'cw  limbs  may  grow 
again  when  others  are 
destroyed. 

D.  Mandibles. 

1.  Hooked. 

2.  I'se. 
.}.  I-luid. 

E.  Color— \'arious     (Often 

same  as  leaves,  hark,  or 
petals  of  (lowers  where 
they  occur). 

F.  Size — From    minute    size 

to  several  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

G.  Shape — Same  at  birth  as 

when  adult. 
Skin    changes    6    or    !) 
times. 


I'ckmI. 
.\.  Kinds. 
1.  Flics. 
','.  liirds. 
3.  Small  reptiles. 

Suck    juices     from 
prey. 
How   obtained. 
.Maimer  of  poisoning. 


I! 

(■ 

1-gK'* 


1.  Xuml)cr  iFrom  r>o  lo 

•.'.IMHM. 

!.•.  Where  lai<l  (Silk  co- 

e(M)n ). 
.'1.   I  latching. 
Webs,  or  .\e-.ts. 

1.  (.nii>truclion. 
'■i.   I'.y  which  made  (Us- 
ually the  female). 
U.  Kinds. 
I.  Tse. 
.').  Where  made. 

a.  Plants. 

b.  r.uililings. 

c.  Water. 

d.  L'ndcr  ground. 


Habits 


II.  Si 
1. 


1.  Fighting. 

•i.  Hilling. 

.'1.  Leaping. 

■I.  Running. 

5.  Swiiiviiing. 


1  rir.s. 
I  louse. 
( iarden. 
Water. 


I.  Trapdoor. 
■>.  Tropical. 
0.  Tarantula. 


I 


Questions  on  the  Spider. 

Name  three  ways  in  which  spiders  diflfcr  from  insects.      :n7. 

Which  senses  are  most  highly  develo])ed? 

Give  the  construction  of  the  second  segment. 

Compare  the  male  and  female  in  size  and  strength. 

Describe  the  web-making  process. 

Wiiat  may  be  said  regarding  the  parental  atl      de  of  spiders? 

What  animals  are  enemies  of  spiders? 

How  great  arc  the  poisonous  etTects  of  spi'  rs? 

Where  is  the  home  of  the  tarantula  ? 

In  what  regions  are  spiders  found  in  greatest  number  and  of  largest  size? 

Why  are  the  trapdoor  spiders  sn  c.illed  ' 

Destribe  the  home  of  the  water  spider. 

How  are  the  young  of  the  scorpion  cared  for?    ';?5til. 
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Squirrel. 


nj 


II 


III. 


I.  Class— Mammalia. 

1.  Order  —  Koilcntia  (Gnawinp 
aiiimaU). 

ClIAKACTKKISTICS. 

1.  Ni)  caiiim"  tti'tli. 

'i.  Twii  iH>\vi'rfitl   incisors. 

;».  Mi>lar  teeth  flat. 

I.  Motidii  iif  jaw  l)ack\var(l  and 
forwarii. 

.'..   lUniy  .-lender. 

)(.   r.riulU  eyes. 

T.  Kars  small  and  jx)intcd. 

8.  Tail  Innt;  and  htisliy. 

!'.   Hind  feet  have  .">  lii-s. 
10.   IVont  feet  I  toes  and  a  thumb- 
like  priijoctinn. 

(iKiHI'S. 

1.  Tree  S<|itirrels. 

.\.  Rnddy-lirnwii    c"l'ir    up- 
per parts. 
I'l.  Keddi>h  white  helow. 
C.  C'dlur  varies  with  -eaMin, 
j;iiUTally  K''ayi~li  i"  t'le" 
wintir. 
Live  in  trees. 

I" 1  .\nts.    seeds, 

aeiirn-. 
I'.   I"le-h  \      led  as  food, 
(irnunil  ."^(luirrels. 

A.  Species, 
(a)  firay,  striped,  red. 

B.  Hume      in     l)urr()ws     in 
ground. 

C.  Food    —    Seed-,      tender 
shoots  of  ])lant-,  cereaK. 

D.  I'e-t  to  cornfieM>  in  cen- 
tral we-t. 

3.  Flyint:  Squirrels. 

A.  i-^xtension    of    -kin    con- 
nectinjj    fore    and     hind 
lei;s     forming    a     para 
chute. 


I). 


2. 


n.  Flying  motion. 

C.  Roam  at  ni^'ht  and  seen 
little  in  daytime. 
1\'.   WlllRlC  Foi  Nil. 

1.  Tree  sijuirrels — In    forests    of 

.North     .\merica    and    mo-i 

other  coiuinents. 
a.  (ironnd  MpiirreK — llolh  timber 

and  |)rairic  renions. 
;l.   11)  inn     squirrel-   —   Western 

.\sia.  Nordi  .\mcrica,  Siberi.i, 

Fastern  I'.uropo. 
\'.   I'SK. 
1.  Fur. 
•.>.  I'ood. 
;j.  IVts. 


Questions  on  the  Squirrel. 

\Vliat  continent  has  no  squirrels?     2Tl!t. 

How  many  toes  has  a  squirrel  on  its  fore  feet?    On  its  hind  feet? 
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In  what  countric"  arc  flyinR  squirrels  found  ?    8780. 

Do  tlicy  roam  alwut  in  the  daytime  or  at  night? 

Why  arc  uroiinii  sqiiirnls  hnrnifui  lo  (unncrs? 

In  what  country  do  \vr  fiml  tlic  ln^t  fur-bcarinj;  squirrel-? 

Name  three  kin(l>  uf  jjruund  Miuirrels  aii<l  de«cril>e  iheni.    271!). 

What  kind  of  s<|uirrels  prothucs   the  lK>t  meat  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  change  of  seasons  on  the  color  of  the  squirrels? 

What  do  tile  squirrels  do  in  tlie  cold  weatlier  of  winter? 

What  do  they  eat?    IIow  do  they  provide  food  for  the  winter? 

In  what  countries  are  tree  squirrels  most  abundant  ? 


The     viiiii   •!. 

Tn  .'■   j  ",  of  '■'«  til  "I.  (•     f.    ;  <  with  a  bound 
ilii.  ''.jim      t-.',,'s  .'id  :!i         i  the  Kround; 
T  I'  ■!   :i".  It  .   li.      I    *in.'.  .lit!, 

A'.il     .■  .  .)  1.   .    '.     iri    I':, I,  .       ..mtiiiR  spriiiK ; 
■'n'li  \v      's  ip    'ufi.    <-  ;  ,  .  ,'     wanwi^h  and  queer, 
".       f  I  •.    '  ,     ly     '  \j     f    !iw    me    here!" 

/'"'I  'li'      ■■  <■'•  i.oti--h,  a. '1  >laMips  his  foot; 

All!   I  uii       '()    inU'i"       ruks  his  mil, 

—Miiry  llowitl. 


.Id 


The  Hunted  Squirrel. 

Then  a«  a  nimhio  squirrel  from  the  wood 
RanKifif;  the  heilKOs  fur  his  llUuTt  fo(nl 
Sils  pirtly  (Hi  a  Imhi^Ii,  his  l>ro»n  iitits  cracking 
.Xiid  from  tile  sIiiU  ihc  sweet  white  kernel  taking; 
Till  with  their  eri>i>ks  ami  hats  a  sort  of  hoys 
To  share  with  him  enme  with  sn  ^:r^at  a  miise 
That  he  is  funul  to  have  a  mil  ni^h  hroke. 
And  fcir  his  life  Uap  to  a  ik  i>;lilior  o.il;, 
Thenee  to  a  henli.  ihenee  to  a  row  of  aslies  : 
Whilst  through  tlie  (|iKmmiri  s  and  nd  waur  plashf5 
The  Ikivs  run  ^lallllin^;  lhrom;!i  tliiek  and  thin. 
One  tears  his  hose,  aiiotlur  breaks  his  ^\ut\; 
This,  torn  and  tattered,  hath  with  much  ailo 
<>ot  liy  ihe  liriars  ;  and  that  liath  lost  his  shoe, 
This  drops  his  hand:  th.it  hindloUK  falls  for  haste; 
Anivther  eries  liehind  for  tieinj;  last; 
With  slicks  and  stoins  and  many  a  sounding  hollc>a 
The  liiile  fool  with  no  small  sport  they  follow. 
Whilst  he  from  tree  to  Irec,  from  spray 
Gets  lo  the  woods  and  hides  him  in  his  dr.iy. 

— U'illiiim  Browne, 
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The  Squirrels'  Party 


AME  Nature  Mid,  "Dear  lM»e».  com*  down. 
You  uto  needed  now  in  Squirrel  Town!" 
Bui  each  brigKl  le«(  jusl  "hook  iu  head. 
"We'd  ralher  al.ir  up  here."  lhe»  laid! 
Then  Naturaaaid.    "Oh  com*,  wind,  blow  I 
For  winter  soon  will  bring  (he  anow. 
And  if  no  leavea  fall  down.  alas. 
Who  then  will  co»er  up  mr  irawT 
Suonner  and  stioniiei  '  amo  the  breeze. 
Down  fell  the  prrltr.  dancing  leavei. 
And  they  said,  '"ll  ia  (uB  to  be  Syin*  down. 
We  will  carpel  all  of  Squirrel  Town!' 
So  sway  and  «way  and  away  they  dew- 
Where  some  of  ihem  went  to.  nabody  knew  ! 
The  Squirrela  challered  with  glee  when  they  found 
A  nice  red  carpet  apread  on  the  ground  I 
Then  again  they  chattered  andaaii).  ■•neighol 
We'll  give  *  parly  before  there's  anow  1 
The  leaves  made  a  carpet  warm  and  bright. 
Down.  down,  down  they  fell  all  night. 
Then  came  DaWs  o(  feathery  while. 
And  Ihe  squirrel,  challered.  "good  night,  good  night! 

iMura  R    Smith. 


UU.\CKUiiAKI>  I.ESSO.S'. 
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4.  Later    established    in    Ceylon,  West  Indies,  South  America,  Australia, 
Southern  Kurope. 

VIII.    CoNSTlTLKSTS. 

1.  \ol:itile  oil.  thoinc,  tannin,  albuminoids. 

2.  Soluble  mineral  matter  (Phosphoric  acid  and  potash). 


Tea  in  Literature. 

Love  and  scaiicl.il  arc  llie  l)cst  swertcncrs  nf  Ira. 

—I-iclJiHg. 

Tlio  ('•■"•'f  '■li''  ""  "•■rvniis  tea  riHci. 

Wliil-t  K-'.v  KixHl-iiat'""''  -l>.«rkk>  in  Iut  cyis ; 

.\n  iiiofTiiisivc  sc.iiulal  HitttrriiiK  rmiivl. 

Tocp  roiiKli  to  tickle,  aiul  lno  liylil  tii  wouml. 

—  Crjblw. 

Tea'  thiiu  wit.  thou  ^oln-r  •-aKe,  ami  viiu-ralilc  liciiiid :— tlvii  fcinalc  IniiKuc-riinniiu 
tmilc-sooiliiim.  h.art  .ipinini:.  wmk-tipplinn  cordial,  to  wlio>.'  nli>rioii5  iiiMpulity  1  owe  <\u 
happiest  nionieiits  ot  my  life,  Kt  n^e  tall  prostrate. 


Questions  on  Tea. 

What  is  the  height  of  the  tea  plant "    2S-.".t. 
Wliat  is  the  must  iniiH)rtaiit  species  of  the  tea  >iiriii)  or  tree? 
What  i>  its  helKlit  in  cultivation  ? 

What  is  the  leiiKih  of  the  leave>?    What  is  the  color  of  the  flower? 
How  is  it  propa^iateil  ?     'iX'i'-K 
How  oVi  must  it  he  before  the  leaves  are  picked? 
At  what  age  does  the  tea  plant  yield  the  be>t? 
What  can  you  say  of  the  tea  as  to  its  climatic  range? 
What  grain  covers  a  wider  scojic? 

Why  is  it  not  raised  in  the  United  .States,  although  the  climate  is  favorable? 
In  what  states  i>  the  tea  plant  grown  wnii  proCii - 
What  coiiiuries  produce  the  greaU>t  amount  of  tea? 
How  are  the  leaves  gatiiered? 
When  i>  the  first  crop  picked? 
How  long  before  the  second  crop  i^  picked? 
How  many  crops  are  picked  in  a  year? 
Which  crop  i-  the  mo-~t  v.duable? 
What  i>  llx-on  tea?     Wluii  is  it  picked? 
Arc  bhck  and  greeit  te.T  both  securtd  from  the  same  plant? 
Tell  how  green  tea  i>  made.     How  black  tea  is  made. 
What  are  >onie  of  the  kind>  of  green  tea.' 
How  is  tea  adulterate<l? 

May  all  the  grades  of  tea  be  prepared  from  the  s.ime  plant? 
How  is  tea  classified  as  to  its  flavor  and  who  are  employed  for  that  purp.    .' 
What  is  the  active  principal  of  tea? 

To  whom  do  Chinese  writers  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  tea  and 
when  did  he  r^ign  ? 
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I.  Order — I'icariac. 

II.  SrixiKS  (Aljout  ;!50). 

III.  |)|  SCRII'TIO.V. 


Woodpecker. 


1.  I'.ill— I..m{;.  slraiijlit.  ami  aiiffiilar  f( 


a.    To! 


llRtlC. 


ir  pcrloraliii^  hark  of  tree. 


A.  Lonj,'.  ^k'n(l(.T,  ami  armed  with  li.irl., 
r>.  Capable  uf  llinislinj.;  tmic^iii'  mit  ami 
C.  Covered  with  >ticky.  >iniiy  siihstaiiee. 

■'!.   I'.cdy  xjiiiewiiat  slender. 

4.  Tail  (juite  stilf   r.^piiic  enables  tlieni  to  climb). 

'i.  .^killfd  in  discovering  holes  of  insects  in  trees. 

a.    i'apiiin.u:. 

T.  i'i  lima  ire. 


Hil,  horny  oonit. 


nearnii'  nisects. 


IV .  .^I'lxii 


.\.   lleautifnl.  iisnally  havin;;  lirii;hf  mark  of  red,  veil 
and  winf^s. 


)\v,  or  green  at  head 


1.  Ivory  billeil. 

.\. 'Length  c.'O  in.). 
1).  .Mar  exniit  ( :>"  in.). 
C  Color — i'.lack  and  wliil 


1).   .\esi  in  h 
3.  Red-heade.l. 


■\l 


iXV  tree-. 


;  male  with  bright  reil  crest. 


A.  Length  (lit  in.). 
1!.  Head— Red. 
C.   I'oimd  in  Xurth  .\nierica,  .\tlaiitic  i. 
;i.  California  \vo(jdpecker. 


kv  M 


oimtanv; 


.'\.   I'ood — .\c( 


I.  Sap  sucker. 
5.  Species  native 


onnd  along  the  Pacific  coa.-t. 


to  !■ 


nrope. 


A.  Creat  ^polled  wocjdpecker. 
C.    .'\siatic  liornbill. 


I'>.  ( ireeii  woodpecker. 


Ml! 

t 


The  Woodpecker. 


Ili.w  il'ics  he  knnw  where  In  ilig  hi-  hole, 
i'e  ».K)il|Hek>r  then-,  on   the  ehii-lrec  |i..|,:- 
i!'\v  il.HS  he  kiiiiw  wh.-it   kind  nf  .i  ljiiil> 
i'l  iiM'   i'mt  ;i   (Inmi   or   !.i   luirrmv   in - 
II.  w  ilcies  he  lip.l  wlure  ;lie  yniiiii;  aruU,  er-m  - 
IJ  hke  t  1  kii.i-.v  :-'■ 


Avv.iv  to  the  near  tree,  out  of  sijilit. 
With  a  rlieery  cili,  ,iiul  a  juiiipiiiK  Might! 
Ill-  hupped  ar-nuKl  imiil  1„    f.imul  a  stiih 
■'.\h.  litre's  the  pl.iee  Id  In  ,k  f,,r  n  Rnib! 
Tis  moist  and  ilead— rrrrr  rub  ilub-ihib.' 


"1   see."  s.iii!  ihe  I  <\v.     "Jn-t   .i  r;ip  ..r  tw.i. 
Uieti    listen    a-   any    1  rii.:lii    |h.v    iuikIu    <Im. 
Ynii   can   tell  ripe   tneluns  and   garden    stnlT 
In  the  very  -aiiie  vv.iy— It's  .asy  eTi.iii«h" 

—il'illi;iin  J.  I.otifi. 

Questions  on  the  Woodpecker. 

Why  is  the  woodpecker  so  named?    :'.i;:». 

js  !l  a  bird  of  hiaiuiful  pliim.i^^e  r 

To  what  division  of  binis  does  it  belong?    •.'!•,>< 

Ulial  spiviesof  w Ipeckeri,  fMiind  on  the  l-.u-ific  oast  ' 

U  lure  arc  the  ne-ts  i,s„,illy  built  ?     I  b  .w  mam  e;;..'s  .ire  laid  ' 
In  wliat  way  is  the  horny  point  of  die  longiK  an  acivaiitare' 
^vaiiie  and  deserdie  live  spt-ies  of  wnodpecker-. 
\\  hat  causes  the  woodpecker  to  make  a  lapping  n,,i,e  in  the  for.  -t " 
Uliat  species  of  woodpecker  is  found  mosi,  coiiimonly  in  .\ortii  .\merica? 
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Happy  the  iiMii,  in  lui'-y  m-1ioiiu^  ini^killnl. 

VVh'i.  living;  Mtiiply.  liki-  mir  Mro  of  nKI. 
Tills  the  liw  ;icrts  winch  our  lathirs  tilKtl. 

Vixed  liy  no  th'^iights  of  usury  ur  ^nld 

—Marlim. 


Till",  cultivation  of  ii=ci'nl  plnni-  a<  a  mcan~  .if  supplying  nc  nccils  ami  \w<v- 
rics  of  luankinil  is  tlic  ulili'^t  and  one  of  tlu'  nio>t  iin|><irtanl  occui)ali'H- 
Iniktd,  lane!  i>  llii-  source  of  all  wialtli  and  it>  care  and  cultivation  con^-i- 
lute  important  iiitirpriM>.  'I'lic  ticid,  the  gar<K'n,  and  the  forest  are  the  three  il:\;- 
sions  in  which  aj,'riculttiral  lal)or  is  done,  j;'^'"Js'  fise  to  the  arts  of  d-r/Vii/f  ;', . 
Iiorliciilturc.  and  f'^ristry.  Modern  farniint:.  as  it  is  managed  at  pre-ent,  incli:  ii- 
two  nen.ral  divisions,  those  of  {'.'aitt  /"('ductioii  and  of  animal  raisnii^. 

Af;ricidtiire  is  fiindanientally  utilitarian,  sinci>  the  prMiiuct^  as  an  ay:j,;ri  l;:i!< 
supply  luinian  wants.  (  )n  the  other  hand,  horticulture  yiehK  a  lar;^'e  iiuantitv  '  f 
luxuries,  altliou,u:h  the  rajsiin;  of  ve)^etal)les,  which  i-~  properly  a  liranch  of  iiorlK  :!• 
lure,  is  concerned  very  lar^jely  with  Mi|iplyinff  material-  for  the  table.  II  •ii;- 
culture  an<l  forestry,  alth.itii,di  distinctive  arts,  lieconie  closely  relateil  in  /.;  :ii- 
scapc  i^ardi-iiiii;^  and  arhtninillidw 

.Mthouf^h  nuich  advancemeiil  has  been  made  in  modern  fanninj^,  this  eiitir- 
])rise  d'les  ii'.t  repre-c  nt  a  raiii-.d  departure  fr.mi  the  he-t  practice  of  ai;ricnl!':r,i! 
arts  and  stuck  raisiiiL,'  in  the  earlier  time-.  Iluuever.  the  princii>les  which  uti'!'  ■'■ 
.-ucces-ful  nieth'"l  are  lielter  i;nderstn.id  at  jire-ent  and  the  f.irmer  is  alile  to  p  ■;! 
front  the  experience  of  ollur-.  The  s'.il  is  the  laln'ratory  of  the  fanner,  lie  :  •! 
nece-sarih  study  the  constitiunt-  of  tlu'  -"il  so  he  may  kiK^w  how  V>  treat  it  i'  : 
what  c!a--es  of  plants  to  cultivate.  This  ha-  liccme  ]iossilile  thniu^h  the  i.;r'  I'l' 
intellij^'ence  "1  the  aj,'riculturi-t-  :inil  the  valualile  a-si-laiice  furtii-hed  li>  i!h 
j,'overinnent  and  thninu'h  a;.;ricultiiral  sch^Hils  ami  periodical-. 

Tilt:  N'l  w  Ti  A(  III  us'  .\.m>  I'itiis"  t"vi  i.oi'\i;iiia  is  recommended  as  a  a'  rk 
of  reference  in  -tiidyin;;  the  arts  of  a.i;rictilture,  horticulture,  and  fore-tr\  It 
contains  |)ractical  sui,'K^'sti"ii-  and  a  wide  fund  of  information  on  these  t  :>■ 
The  reader  sli.  nh!  consult  article-  under  the  title-  of  Atjriculture.  Aijricii:  •  ' 
I'.ducation.  Corn,  I'.levator.  I'ore-try.  lrrij;ation,  Miik,  .^oil.  Swine.  Turke'.  i'  ': 
hundreds  of  others.  The  titles  esjiecially  outlined  in  thi-  hook  -uijijesf  ii 
erahle  correlated  topics  which  are  of  relative  importance  to  the  student  of  ^r.- 
cultural  arts. 
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Education  in  Agriculture. 


I.  AcRiciii-TURAL  Education. 
1.  History. 

A.  Dates  from  antiquity. 

B.  Early  schools  —  Studied 

agriculture  alone. 

C.  Scluxils. 

a.  EnRlanil — near     Cir- 

encester. 

b.  Gcnn.iuy — Merlin. 

c.  C  a  n  :i  (ia  —  Guelpli, 

Kew  P.nniswick, 
Quebec,  .Maniti)b.i, 
etc. 

d.  Australia  —  R  i  c  h  - 

m  o  n  d  ,  c;a,tton, 
Dookie. 

c.  United   States- 
National  and   State 
(One  in  each). 

f.  Socii'ties. 

1.  I'anners'  Insti- 
tutes. 


2.  Farmers'     O  r  - 
ganizations. 

II.  DEr.\RT.MENT   OF    .\GRICf LTURE. 

1.  When  organized. 

2.  Chief  orticer. 

3.  Reports. 

4.  Objects. 

5.  Literature — Library,     periodi- 

cals,  Year  Book. 

6.  Bureaus— Soil,  Chemistry,  An- 

imal industry,  Weather,  etc. 

III.  ExiMCRlMKNT    StATIO.N'. 

1.  What  is  it. 

2.  Purposes. 

3.  Princi])al    stations  —  Canada, 

Engl-nd,  United  States. 

4.  Grants  and  ajipropriations. 

5.  .Xdininisfration. 

6.  Bulletins. 

7.  Means  of  promotuig  interest. 


'   I' 


Outline  in  Agriculture. 


.1|: 


Farmino. 
1.  Lm-.ition. 

A.  As  to  clim.itic  conditions. 

1.  Amount   and   distribu- 

tion    of     heat      and 
moisture. 

2.  Length  of  season  and 

character  of  same. 

3.  Nature    of    changes — 

Suddin,  gradual,  etc. 

4.  Drainage. 

B.  As  to  character  of  land. 

1.  nii;hInndorlo\vlan.d. 

2.  Level  or  rolling  land. 

3.  Prairie    or    timbered 

land. 

4.  Fertile  or  sterile  land. 

C.  As  to  nature  of  the  soil. 

1.  Origin  and  formation. 

2.  Nature    and    composi- 

tion. 
^.  Kinds,  etc. 

D.  .As  to  accessibilitv  to  mar- 

ket. 
2.  Making  the  farm. 

A.  In  timbered  land. 

B.  In  prairie  land. 

flt 


C.  Nature  and  extent  of  work 

required  in  each  case. 

D.  Relative  value  of  the  farms. 
1''.   I'Vrtilization. 

1".  Irrigation. 

Divisions  of  the  farm. 

A.  Tillable  land. 

1.  Fie'  1,  meadow. 
'■i.  (larden,    orchard,    and 
viiicvard. 

B.  Pasture  land. 

C.  Rilative  proportion  of  each. 
1).   Nature  an<l  use  of  each. 


I    I.ocniinn  of  bm'ldings. 


.\.  The  dwelling. 

1 .  In  reference  to  pasture, 

fields,    garden,    or- 

rli.nrd. 
-.  Accessibility  to  road. 

B.  Tlie  barn. 

1.  In  reference  to  dwell- 
ing and  pasture. 

C.  The  gran.irv. 

1.  In  reference  to  safety 
ami  accessibility  to 
fields. 


m\ 


D.  The  wootl  anil  coal  liousc. 
1.  Ill  rcfcrctui-  U>  dwcll- 

ItlR. 
F..  Cliickoii  liiiuso. 

F.  Mi:it  liouse. 

G.  Milk  lioii'^'^  (dairy). 

II.  Tnol  aiul  imiilcmi'nt  lumso 
(litre  draw  a  plan  of 
farm,  locating  tlic  ])a>turo, 
fields,  meadow.  j;ard(.ii. 
orchard,  vineyard,  and  the 
different  hiiildinjjs). 
A  moile!  farm. 


Field  IcDSoii   —  Visit  an  im- 
plement    house,     (let     pic- 
tures of  the  different  imple- 
ments. 
Animals  used  in  farming, 
r.casts  of  burden. 
A.    riie  ox. 
15.  The  liDrsc. 
C.  The  mule. 
Fowls. 

A.  Chicken. 
15.  Duck. 

C.  Turkey. 

D.  Ciiiinea. 

E.  (ioosc. 
Used  for  food  and  clothinp. 


CVTTINi;  C.KASS 


Products  I  if  the  farm. 

A.  Cereals — Corn,  wheat,  oats, 

r\e.  tlax. 

B.  Gr'a-ses— Timothy,  alfalfa. 

clover,  etc. 

C.  Fruits  —  Apples,     pcache<. 

pears,  plum-,  apricots,  etc. 

D.  (iardeii  veijetahlfs— r.eans, 

peas,  pdiatoes.    Miions.  to- 
matoes, cucumbers. 

E.  Product'-  of  the  vineyard — 

Cirapes.  berric-,  etc. 

F.  Planting; — Cultivatiiifj.  bar- 

ve-liiiji,    and    marketiuk; 
each. 

.  Tmplctiunt-  u-ed  in  farminir. 

\.    I'Ik'   pl"w.   bre.ikillL:  plow, 
cultiv.-ilius,'  jil'iw — I'-e  (^f. 
r.    The    barrow,    the    roller— 
L'^e  of  each. 

C.  The  planter,  the  drill— I'-c 

of  each. 

D.  The   mower,   the   reaper — 

Use  of  eich. 

E.  Tlie  thraslu  r.  the  -tacker— 

L'>e  of  each. 

F.  The  wafjun — l"-e. 

G.  The  hoe  and  take — l'>e  of 

each. 


IIARVKSTl.NCi  CR.M.N 


A.  The  cow. 
H.  The  sheep. 
C.  The  hoj^. 
1).  tloats. 
8.  Kinds  of  farms. 
A.  drain  farms. 
1'..  (ira>s  farms. 
C.   I'"ruit  farms. 
1).   Dairy  farms. 
I'"..  Stock  farms. 

F.  ( iardeii  farms. 

G.  I'oultry  farms. 

11,  Stock   Raising. 
1.  Stock  farm. 

.\.  Special  features. 
1.  Water. 
•J.  ( irass. 
H.  DilTerence  and  similarity  t  t 
other  farms. 
1.  Character  of  the  land 
S.  Divisions  of  farm. 

C.  I'.xtent  and  size. 

1.  Depends  u]X)ti  num'    • 

and  kind  of  stock. 

2.  Depends    upf)n    nat' 

of   soil   and   kind 
land. 

D.  Division  and  arrangcnu    '. 

1.   Pastures. 
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2.  Mi';i<li)w>-. 

3.  I'iil.Is. 

4.  Fiid  lots. 

5.  Lncalidii    fif   each    di- 

vision with  rcfiTi-ncc 
to  ilu'  other. 
E.  Carinfj  for  the  farm. 

1.  Kind  of  work. 

2.  F.xti-nt  of  work. 
2.  Kinds  of  slock. 

A.  Horses. 

1.  As  totisf — Draft,  mail- 
ster.  race,  -addle. 
hiitrpy  and  pMnie-. 

■'.  .\s  to  lirei'd' — (.dninion 
and  fine  l)reeds. 

B.  Mnles. 

1.  .\stouse — Draft,  road- 

ster, and  saddle. 

2.  .\n  tiihreeds — (oinnion 

and  fine. 

C.  Cattle. 

1.  .\s  to  n-e— Draft,  h.if. 

and  milker-. 

2.  As  to  lireeds — I'ommon 

and  fine. 


C.A.NC.  PI.UW. 

D.  Hops. 

1.  .As  to  ii-e — Meat,  feeij- 
er-,  anil  -tceker-. 

"'.   .\-  Im  hreed^ I'oir.Minn 

and  fine. 

E.  .«;i,eei.. 

1.  .\s    to    n-e  —  <  "lotliin^- 

and  fiMid  —mutt. Ml. 

2.  .\s  to  breeds — (  oniinwM 

and  fine. 

F.  Coats. 

1.  .As    to   Use — iMiod    ai:d 

clnihini,''. 
''.   .As  to  lireeds— Coinnioii 

and  fine, 
n.  Common  fowls, 
I.  Chieken 
■-'.  Cee-e. 

3.  Turkeys. 


HI 


4.  Ducks. 

5.  (juincas. 

<i.  Kinds  and  use  of  each. 
3.  Carinir  for  the  stock. 
-A.  Pasturing'. 
I!.  .M  a  k  i  n  j;   provisions    for 

watering— Ponds,   creeks, 

wells. 

C.  I'eeditiK — Kinds    of    food 

for  each, 

D,  Ilon-in^,'  or  sheltering. 
1.   Marketing  the  stock. 

.\.  When— The  season  of  the 

year, 
I!.  I  low  done, 
C.  .Shii)|iiuj», 

I'Ak.MISC    .Sl.ciloxs. 

.\,    I,   .M.ike  a  -Itidy 

or  Province. 
2.  Tniled  .'States. 

.'1.  Canada.     .Mexico,    and    Central 
i\merica. 


idy  of  your  State 


ii.w  R.\Ki;. 
1.  Draw  maps  and  locate  on  diem 

t!.i    I'.irming  seetiou<. 
■"'.    Tell  u  hat  is  grown  in  tlie-e  -ec- 

tioii-. 
<!.   \ame  an<l  locate  the  great  inar- 

ki  t-  of  each   -eelioii. 
".   Amount   of  jirodnction, 
I''.    1.   .Make  a  study  of  .'^oiiih  .\nierica 
in    ;i    sitiiil.ir     manner      (  L-e 
outline  under  .V). 
2.  ("..mii.ire  farming  belt-  of  S'mlh 
.\merica  with  tho-e  m|  North 
.\merica    as    to    extent    and 
ainomit  of  |iro<luction. 
I '.    1.   .'^tudy   i;urM|.e  hy  outline  under 
.\  (  1.  •"•.  <!  and  :  ), 
•.',  Compare   with    Xorth    ,America 
and  ."soulh  .America  as  to  the 
I'Nieiit   of   farming  helts  ami 
the  amount  of  production. 
I>.    1.   .'^tudy    .\-ia,    Africa,   and    .Atis- 
trali.'i  in  a  -imil.ir  manner, 
2,  Compare   with   other  cominents 
as  to  extent  ami  jiroduction, 
I',    1,   Siudy  the   islamls  of  the   sea — 
.Fapan,  Philippines,  Cuba. 


I 


-   !  I 


K-t 


IV.    StiK  K-RMSINT.  SFCTinVS. 

A.  1.  I'niti'l  Stall's  ami  Canaila. 
2.  Other  countrits  of  North  Aiticr- 

ica. 
?■.  Location  an'l  ixttiit. 

4.  Kiiiil  ami  immlKT  of  stuck. 

5.  Stock    markets— Local  c    aivl 

natiic  lluin  ami  K:ivc  t<>  what 
txlciil  iiijjamd  ill  Imyini;  and 
M-llitiK'  and  •.Jiipiiinn  >bKk. 

6.  DitTcrciii  slock  markets. 

I.  laltle  market. 
'i.  I  i<>K  luarki  t. 
;t.   Sheep   ami   >;"at   market. 
I.   IJiirse  and  mule  market. 
.">.   I'dultrv  market. 
15.  L   Make  a  study  of  South  .\merica. 
I'.nroiie.     .\sia.     .\frica.    and 
.\u-tralia.  in  a  -imilar  tv.amier. 
2.  Compare  with  North  America  as 
the  mimlier  and  kind  of  -l"ck 
l>(ni).;ht.  sold,  and  shipjied. 
\'.  TviM   Sii  i>li  s. 

L   \e^;etal)le  origin. 

A.   Wheat,  corn.  rice.  llax.  cot- 
tun. 

The  tmal  tlioii^;iit ;     I  Ik 


B.  .Apple,  peach,  pear,  phiifl, 

apricot,    hanatia,    oranpc, 
lemon. 

C.  I'eaiis,   peas,   pot;  iocs,    to- 

matoes, c.ilihaKe. 
'i.     .\.  Preparation  of  ground, 
11.   I'lantinj,'. 
C  L'nllivatin^j. 
I).   1  larve~tin^;. 
i:.   Marketinjr. 
1'.   .\nionnl  of  production. 

;i.  Animal  oriRin, 
.\.   I  altle. 
11.  ItoK-. 
C.  Slice].. 
1).  (ioal>. 

1"..  !lor-e-  and  imiles. 
!••.  Silk. 
I.     .\.   Kai«inp. 

I'l.    I'eedin).;  and  housing. 

I'.  I'rcpariii;,'  for  market. 

D.   Marketing. 

I".,  ."sliiiiiiinj;. 

!■•.    IsC. 

(i.  .\inonnt. 

world  is  a  j;reat  farm. 


Adulteration. 

Agrarian  Law. 

Aj,'riculinral  I'.ducation. 

.\.i:ric;iltiire. 

,'\nimal. 

Animal   Inteliif^encc. 

.•\rchilectnre. 

.■\liiiosphere. 

ri.iroineter. 

I'.ean, 

r.ee. 

1  '.ecr. 

r.eet. 

I'.inls. 

r.rcad. 

rireediilR. 

r.rick. 

I'.utter. 

Cattle. 

Cliniate. 

riiecsc. 

Clover. 

rnmmercc. 

Cream, 


Subjects  for  Study. 

P.iirv  iiitj. 

DclioniiiiR. 

Doir. 

l-.artliworm. 

l-'.dncatioii. 

l'.ii-ila.i,'e. 

l";irmer-'  In-tilute. 

I'ence. 

Fertilizers. 

Ilonculmre. 

Food, 

rionr. 

l-ore~t. 

( ii  rniin.'ition. 

Crafliii)^. 

( irape. 

C.ra-. 

Gnano. 

llarve-tin^;  Macliinerv. 

Horse. 

Horticulture. 

Tn-ects. 

Insurance. 
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Lalxjr. 

Lan.l. 

LuiiiIkt. 

Milk. 

Oats. 

I'.irasites. 

IViMer. 

Political   I'.cononiy. 

Potato. 

PoMltrv. 

Rent. 

Sewage. 

.^Ileep. 

.^oil. 

Sui:ar. 

Swine. 

T.iritT. 

Tax. 

Technical  F.ducation. 

Telephone, 

Tf)hacco. 

Weeds. 

Wire. 

Wool, 


TOBACCO. 

I.Kiniuciiy 
350,7^0,000  fi^jii, 

i44,  000,000 
c?.\/irginia. 
U      iS,o,  J  AS.  coo 

l<Sj  3.60,000 

S.  Terrnessee 
S3,  AlO,ooo 
6    VV  (  6  C  O  n  G  i « 

37,  170,   COO 


mf 


I. 


,  HAY 
I  o  wa. 
6:'7J'J'.ooo  Torts] 


J,00£,ood    • 
«S  l/linnis 

^,h9S^00O     . 

t^,oj^eoo 

S.    Pa'insvfwonici. 
¥■  Missouri. 


(m_ 


POTATO  e:s 

/  NewYorfc. 

S'i2,s£o,ooa  Bu.\ 
S..  Michigan. 

36,S'/£^ooa  • 
3.  Maine. 

M  WiSConain. 

a  3,  f fa,  000 
w.  Minnesofd. 
IK^ooMo 


CORN 

I.    Illinois. 
,  ^      <5(,9,77£>,000.Bu. 
J.     lOWd. 

^  :iPF,S'oo,ooo. .. 

\c.  Missouri. 

'  5.I3,8'40,000. .. 

.4.  indicinoi. 

^  ..  l<3(>,SS.q,ooo... 

,     ^  l<^'f,0 (,0,00a 

fe.   KansdS. 

/ySWiSSSMa 


RYE. 

/   Pennsvlujlhicl. 

-^-  Micfiiqcin. 

-<■    Yi/isconsin. 

''•'£?.  ceo-    .. 
•■     Ne^A/Vork. 

iJ,  720,000.    « 

^^-  Mmnesotd.     .. 
2, 2 i^, 000.    .. 
'"   /yebra skd. 


/.    LOUIS  Id na 

,  iS.,k7S,ooo-  Ru 
^   Texas. 

I  0     ,'?>!^'f'/^,O00.    .. 

^-  Sou  til  Cdrolirw 
^  _  '^7^.000  ■■ 
C.  Qtofoict. 

tf'  A  rabcrma 
JS.OOO. 


■.EM. 


WHEAT 

(SPRING) 

/  Minnesota. 

£.  Nofth  Dakota 
^  J0,7(>2jm.    . 

'4-7,'5S'SiOOO.    , 
V.  lowd. 

6.  Netraska. 

^4-,  060,000 


Mm:  w^M 


BARLEY. 

/  Minnesota. 
S/,('Oo,ooo  8u 

\3/,£7fl,CCO     : 

3.   Wisconsin 
Sl^,S.'4?,ooo.  . 

a.c,7^/,ooa  .. 

^    5oLi+h  Ddkofd 
/^,  '7/<7,  00a   .. 

6.    Iowa 

/o,s^o,ooo.    ■ 


FLAXSEED 

/  Northmkofa. 

£■  boyfhlJdkofd. 
d.  (Viinnesota. 

4'.  Ka»isc<s. 
^  ,      3F^,000.   .. 
"o.  lowc* 

0.  VY/sconsin 
. S/10,000  ■■ 


J.  iTf/nois. 

^    ,  ^S(?M4,000.  Bu.\ 

£.  lovA/a. 

-  .  J 76. /00,00c. 
'       -^'as5;ooa 


BUCKWHEAT. 

/  NewYorfc, 
l,5is..ooo.  Bu. 

H.   Ffer?f)sylvc(nia. 
J.   M/criflan. 

^-  Mdifie. 

S.    Wesf-Virclnid. 
6     Virgin  id. 


WHEAT 

(W  ( N  T  C  R ) 

/.  l^c(nsc(S. 

^.  Nebrdskd 

US,S<70,000 

ndid  ha. 
,J.3,l!t  4,000. 

l7mo/s. 
6.  I^issouri. 


5. 

A^  in 


So 


2/ 


iiljl 


11 


•i  iH 


)j  !i 


11 


/!|I 


••  ■!! 


•I  < 


I? 


Questions  on  Agriculture. 

How  (Iocs  aRricnhurc  rank  amoiiR  the  worlils  iHTCiipations? 

Wlun  an.l  vvlurc  was  tl,c  first  cUcrc  ..f  aBrintlturc  .  -tabli^hcil?    Who  was 

'"''\VlKn  u'.!:  the  l)c,.artnu.nt  ..f  .\^;rK■MUMro  . -u.ni.e.l?     Wliat  is  the  "Year 

'''""''Na„u'*'ihe  chief  henefit.  ..f  Aurieuhtu  I  vl-eriment  Stations.  How  are 
ihcy  inan;»Ked?  .11       t i 

r.ive  a  h-t  of  the  prh.eii.il  cours.  s  p.irsn.  :  in  aKnciih.iral  schools.  I.ocat. 
the  Ka.Un.'  ^cliwl^  uf  tliis  kiml  in  Lana.la.  ,  .,      1  .    . 

What  are  the  chief  farm  impUnunt.  usr.l?  IVn-nhc  s.mtic  of  the  lateM 
inviiiti'iii^  in  tarni  niaeliincry. 

<t..te  the  benefits  <'f  scientific  farminu  on  ^nall  fa,  <s.  Compare  the  present 
size  and  miniher  .if  fa^lu^  with  tlu.-e  of  earlier  a.i)v        ,        ,       ,  ... 

Cive  some  .stronp  points  in  repar.l  to  solectinj;  a  l  .cation  for  a  profitahle 

^"""Str's.,„,e  means  of  fer.ih.iii^  -il.  Km.I:-'  what  i>  meant  by  -rotation 
of  croi>s"'  ami  ".spcciah/inK"  in  farimnj,'.  ,  ■     .        ,     • 

Name  the  pe^ts  an,l  .lan^jers  to  which  the  followinj:  arc  snhject  an.l  Rive 
remedy    f-r  each:   .heat.  Ctton.  pufit...      :ua^lK.  ap,.le..  eahhaue.  ^-..el.cr- 

rie>  ami  cherries.  ,     •  1    1  ,1, 

Why  is  see,!  selcctini;  so  important?    How  has  the  povernmcnt  ai.le.l  the 

farmer  in  this  re-pect;  ^      r-      .-,     v     .■.,   ■. 

What    i>    lloruuUnre'      ( iraftin..^:'      Vrvu\u^'      KuM '      Smnt  ?     N.cotme 

'■'■'^n;'''nan,inI;t'.Uen  or  n,ore  Maple  articles  .,f  f 1  emieavor  .0  .how   the 

evunt  of  itir  .leiun.lence  iipi in  the  farmer.  r  1        •  .,  1 

What   are  the  chief  amm.d>   Use.l   in   fanning?     Name  ten     •eful   .anmul 

'  "''"IJate  the  best  fanning  region.  .  .f  C^ma-la  .  Name  .,me  of  it^  ^^^^-^;;^:X 
I-..r  what  crops  are  the  |..ll..uin-  n-iol:     Kan<i~.  Minnesota.  (  hU.ir.o.  W  a-l. 

"'^''xiii.r::asn;;;;:;::;k  •;.:;;;:::;' -;;::'Im  ;m;n:;;;nen.s ... ..  ma-w  m  pumt  hfe^ 

What  flower  is  name.l  after  liun  -     I'".. 


Irrigation. 


I.  OiuFrT— To  pro.lnce  or  iiiciea-e  ferlilit). 
II.   liiM()KY--.\neient  and  m.'il.rn. 
III.   li;uii..MloN  contrasted  with  .Iry   f  irmiiiK'- 
1\  .  Nui— \Kv  Dki'IMMn.  I.. 
1.  Soil. 

y.  Croiis  prown. 
:t.  .\miiimt  of  evaporation. 
■1.  S.ason  and  distribution  .)f  r.inf.ill. 
V.   MlTllOlis    WD  Ml   ws. 

1.  Sonrc.s  i.f  sni>i)ly. 
.\.  Rivirs. 
r,.  Lakes. 
C.  Sprinps. 

2  How  reserved— Dams  and  re-ervoirs. 

3  Means  of  di^trilnilioii— I'anals  and  .htehes. 

4.  i'lree-l  into  chamuN  as  ne.ded  bv  pnmp:.  ..ndmdls   or  ;'-• --""y. 

5.  Inundation  system  nsc.l  in  the  South  for  nee  fields  and  cranbernts. 

8a 


D.  /\rte-.i;in  wells. 

I'..   IVe-hets. 

1".   MeltiiiR  snows. 


Where  Carrikd  On. 
1   I-pypi. 

A.  When. 

n.  SiMircc  of  water  supply. 

C.  l'"xU'iit  of  ariti  ri-(;ioii. 

D.  Method  of  irriKaiitiR. 
I'l.  Ilfiicfit — Niiml)cr  of 

cro|i^,  etc. 
F.  A'isiian  daiii. 

V.  Ash — IVr>ia,  Imlia,  China, 
etc. 

;t.  \.  i>  r  o  p  e — 1 1  a  I  y.  Spain, 
I'raiKi-.  etc 

■I.  .\nieriiM — Nevr  Mexii-o.  .Ari- 
zona. .MlK-rta,  (.  alitornia, 
I'tali,  ( IrcK'Mi,  ( 'n'ornia,  etc. 

VTISTKS. 

.  I'.xtint  of  ar'il  re^'ioii-. 

.  .\Mioiiiit  of  rtclaiiikil  l.iiiiN. 

.  \'ahn'  ol  irri;;atiil  lanil>. 

I  I  I.WI  ATION    .\lT. 

\\  hrn  ))avM'<l. 
•,'.  IVrjio-i'. 
.1.  r.ftK'til'"  (Irriviil. 
•I.  Triu-ket'-(  .'ir-iii  -y-tiiii. 

.\.  Siat<<  alTnicd. 

1!.  ranal>. 

C.  IC.xtent   of  di'trilMilion. 


II.  Sr 
1 


ill.  K 

I 


TRl'«.Ki:i;  C.\KS().\   rRKIC.VTIuN  SVSTK.M  l.N  .\i;\.MJ.S. 


Questions  on  Irrigation. 

IVfiiu-  irriRalion.     111:!. 

What  ari"  its  ciiiif  ]iiir|"i>c-.? 

I'pon  what  does  ihi'  luiH-siiy  of  irri^jalion  ili'iKtid? 

What  two  tliinirs  ijn-.illy  ditonnini'  tlu'  valiio  of  irrigated  laml? 

Xaiiu'  some  easlern  eouiitriis  wlure  irri.ijalion  i>  i-.irriid  on  nuol  eNteiisively. 

Ill  what  sections  of  NorUi  .\iiierica  are  traces  of  irri^;.ition  hy  [irehistorie 
|Ki)|i!es? 

I  low  do  present  methods  ciMnjiare  witli  the  ancient?    State  sfime  clianpies. 

Where  are  the  lireate^t  arid  rejjions  of  tlie  I'nited  States?  Which  Stale  has 
l!ie  l.irKe-t  amount  of  reclaimed  land?    1111. 

How  has  irri>;ation  aiiled  in  popnlalinij  the  western  states? 

Where  is  ihe  lar^rest  irrii;ated  area  in  the  world? 

Descrihe  the  .\ssiian  dam  of  I'^ypt. 

What  was  the  Reclamation  .Act?  What  land  has  heen  especially  hcncfitcd 
thereby  ? 

IVscrihe  the  Trnckee-Carson  system. 

State  some  of  tile  chief  heiielits  irri>;atioii  has  produced  in  .America. 


Blessings  of  the  Rain. 

WIuii  llir  liliukin'rii;  rj.iihN  ill  sjiriiikliin;  sliowcrs 
Diviill.  friiiii  ilii-  lin;li  stiiiimit»  ilnwii  tlu'  rain 
Kiiiis  IriikliiiK,  wiili  tin-  firlili-  iiinisuin-  iliiiT'il. 
Till'  onliariK  smilr.  juvims  tlii'  fanturs  mo 
Their  thriving  iilaiith,  and  bless  the  luaveiilv  dew. 

— /'/ii7i>. 
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MICROCOVY    tESOlUTION    TEST    CHAIT 

ANSI  and  ISO  TESI  CHART  No    2 


1.0 
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Cotton. 


I.  CiF.NlS— CiOSSYPIUM. 

II.  DKSCKII'I'IO.N. 

1.  Shniblikc. 

•.'.  Liil)cil  leaves. 

.).   I'lmvors,  vtllo\vi>li    (like  hollyhock). 

A.  C'elU'd  capsiilo  which   \n\r>i>  opm  when  ripe   (Bell). 

I!,  r.lack  >cc(ls  ciivcrcd  with  cellular  fibers. 
■1.  Leaves — Dark  screen  witii  blue  veins. 
III.  SlT.riK.s  (.Several). 

1.  Short  fiber,  nr  ui)lan(l. 

•i.  Long  fiber,  or  Sea  I>lanil  (Southern  States). 

I\'.    ClITIVATION. 

1.  Planted   in  fields  like  corn. 

I'.   Preparation   of   k>"""''    (Plowed    in    spring). 

3.  Drilling  of  seeds  (Rows  :(  ft.  apart). 

4.  I'lants  appear  abi'vo  ground  in  s  days. 
r>.  I'lants  cultivated  .>  times. 

().  Seeds  ripened  in  70  days. 
\'.  t'lATiir.HiNC,  OK  IlAuvrsTixn. 

1.  P>nr>ting  of  pods  or  bolls. 

i>.   Picked  by  hand.     .\11  not  ripe  at  once. 

;i.  Sent  to  gin  house    (Separated   from  seed). 

4.   Pressed  in  bales  of  :.i"i  \\». 

.").  Hales  boun<l  ready  for  shipment. 
\'I.  PKoiircrs. 

1.  Raw  material  made  into  cotton  cloth. 

•i.  (.'otton  >talks— manufacture  of  pulp. 

;}.  Cotton-seed  oil. 

A.  Food. 

B.  Lard  and  butter. 
C  Food  for  animals. 

\'II.  WiiKKi-;  (]kow\. 

1.  Native  to  tropical  regions. 

A.  Cultivated  between  latitudes  :!•"'  degrees  north  and  :!.">  degrees  south. 

2.  Southern  States. 

A.  Texa-<  (Leading). 
P..  Mississippi. 

C.  Georgia. 

D.  Alabama,  North  Carolina.  Loui>iana,  .\rkansas. 

3.  Egypt. 

4.  Russia. 

.">.  China,  Brazil,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  .\siatic  i^lands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

VIII.    IIISTOKV. 

1.  Writings  of  Herodotus. 

•2.  Mentioned    by    .\ri>tol)idns    (.Alexander's    general). 

;i.  .Arabians  niaile  cotton  clali  in  ti'.'^  a.  n. 


4.   Intro 


il  into  Italv  1 1th  century. 


.Mentioned   in    l-"ngli-h   history.    I  i:!(! 


.Made  into  cloth  in   \','M  by  1. 


Paul. 


r.  Native  of  \\e>t  Indies  and  South  .America. 


8.  I'otto.i  seed  brought  to  tienrgia. 
!».  Fir^t  cotton  mill   ( 
111.   I 


r.Mi. 


nveiition  ot  cotton 


Ma 
in,  K!':!. 


ieverlv 


IX.  .AwfAi.  ( )iri'T. 


1.  I'niti 


ales   t 


l:;,.VMt.«i(>(>  b.iK-)   <■>! 


rent,  of  w-rld's  crnp. 


2.  World's  output  ( l!t,!il-.',.->(io  bales)   PJO'.I. 
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Enemies. 

1.  Boll  moth. 

A.  Deposits  ORRs  iindi'r  loaves. 

2.  Boll  worm   (Larva  of  boll  moth). 

3.  Boll  weevil. 

A.  I'.cctle  with  elongated  head. 

4.  Red  bug. 

A.  Suctorial. 


The  Cotton  Plant. 


SinR,  Oh !    sinR    f'lr  llic  Cotton    I'laiit  ! 

liravily   may   it    nrnw. 
licariiiK   in   its   siimIiiI   pixl 

Cotton  white  as  snow. 

Spin  the  Cotton  into  thread  ; 

Weave    it    in    the    loom ; 
Wear  it  now,  dear  little  ehilil, 

111  your  happy  home. 


When  you've  worn  it  long  and  well, 

\\  ill  it   worthless  be? 
No.  a  hook  made  from  the  dress 

Vou  yet,  in  time,  may  see. 

Sort  the  t:\k^  and  Rriiid  the  pulp; 

Weave    the    [i.aper    fair ; 
Now   it  only   waits   for   words 

To  be  printed  there. 


May  ten  thonsand  Cotton   Plants 
Spring;   up.   froli   and   fair, 

That  word-  of  wi-doni  and  of  In 
O'er  all  the  world  .shall  bear. 


-Selected. 


Questions  on  Cotton. 

The  cotton  belt  covers  hmv  wi<le  a  belt  north  ami  south  of  the  Kquator? 
Name  two  of  tlie  priiiciiial  varieties  of  cotton.     tiSl. 
Which  is  the  better  (iiiality  ? 

W  hat  can  you  say  about  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goo(l>  by  the  .Arabians 
in  early  times? 

When  was  the  ;ulture  of  cotton  commenced  in  Italy? 

When  v.as  the  first  cotton  mill  in  .\merica  erected?     Where? 

When  was  cotton  seed  first  broittvbt  into  (ieorgia? 

When  was  the  manufacture  of  C(jlton   into  cloth  by  means  of  machinery 

begun  ?  , .   •     1  c  5 

How  nianv  million  bales  are  produced  annually  in  the  L  mted  States. 
How  is  co'tton  baled  and  what  is  the  average  weight  per  bale? 
How  is  cotton  cidtivated? 

When  is  the  ground   jilowed?     How   are  the   seeds  planted? 
How  manv  times  must  it  be  cultivated  and  weeded? 

Should  it  "be  cultivatid  after  the  plains  tlower?  ,        ,      ,     :, 

Aboin  how  many  days  after  maturity  should  cotton  be  gathered  and  wli\  . 
Whv  must  cotton  be  picked  bv  hand? 

What  effect  did  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  have  upon  the  production  ot 
cotton  ? 

Xame   six  of  the   leading  cotton   states. 

Tell  who  invented   the  siiinniiig  gin  i.ii'l  the  power  loom. 

To  what  countries  is  the  greater  part  of  our  raw  cotton  exi)orted. 

What  use  is  made  of  the  cotton  stalks' 

I-rom  what  part  of  the  cotton  is  cotton  oil  manufactured. 

What  is  cottoti-seed  cake  and  for  what  is  it  used? 

Name  four  articles  made  from  cotton. 

Where  does  the  cotton  boll  moth  lay  its  eggs? 

Where  does  the  boll  weevel  lay  its  eggs? 

In  wbat  way  '!oe--  the  red  bug  or  cotton  stainer  muire  the  cotton. 

Which  is  the  more  valuable,  cotton  crops  or  the  wheat  crops  of  the  Lnict 
States'  ^ 


Corn. 


I.  History. 

1.  Where  first  known. 

2.  N'ative  to  what  country. 

3.  By  whom  introduced  into 

luirope. 

II.  I\I.\ll.S. 

1.  Dent. 

'■i.  Sweet  corn. 

3.  I'opcorn. 

4.  Flint. 

III.  De.scuii'tion. 
1.  Names. 

8.  Family. 

3.  Stem. 

A.  Structure. 

B.  Ilcif^ht. 

C.  Covering. 

4.  Leaves  and  silks. 

5.  Roots. 
f:  Ears. 

Developed       within 

leaf  sheaf. 
Kernels — 18 


A. 
B. 
C. 


to    20 
in  a  row. 
Color — White,    yel- 
low, red,  or  mi.\ed. 


IV.  Tfsting 

1.  Select  fully  ripened  ears. 

2.  \Vell-develo]'ed  ears. 
.'!.  Full,    straight    rows    of 

kernels. 

4.  riuni|),  even  grains. 

5.  Plant  in  l)o.\  in  suitahle  ue.VT  COR.v. 

soil. 
C.  Watch    development    of  growth,  siand,  etc. 

\'.   ri..\NTIXG. 

1.  Soil — Well-drained,  rich,  sandv  loam. 

2.  I'reparation  of  ground— Plowed,  disced,  and  harrowed. 

3.  Time  of  i)lanting — .May  1  to  20. 

Old  rule— ".Maize  should  not  he  planted  uiuil  the  white  cak  leav-es  were 
of  the  size  of  a  squirrel's  ear." 

4.  IIow  planted. 

A.  With  corn  planter. 

B.  3  or  4  stalks  to  a  hill. 

C.  Hills  S'j  ft.  apart  each  way. 
\'I.  Cl'Ltiv.xtion'. 

1.  I'urpose— To  sterilize  soil;  to  promote  growth;  check  weed  crop. 


Mach 


linery  used— Cidtivator  and  plow 


Process  hegins — June  and  lasts  about 
to  escape  injury  by  machines. 


si.\  weeks  until  i)lants  are  too  large 


I.  Cultivated  each  time  at  right  angles  to  prece<ling  directi 


VII.  Em;.m 


1.  I 

2.  Root 


.ar\'a  beetles, 
worm. 


3.  Cutworm. 

4.  Chinch  bug. 
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5.  Weevil. 
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VIII.  Harvesting. 

1.  Sweet  corn. 

l;-'*'-'— Caiiniiip,  ilryinjj,  niastinj,'  cars,  etc. 
(jatlicred  wlieii  jjraiiis  l)<.{;iii  to  t,'lazc. 

2.  Dent  corn. 

CJa;luTi-<l  for  foddi.   wlun  jjraiiis  fjlaze. 

Also  sec  l'".iisila(,'e. 

Kipcne.l  corn  {jatlicrcd  in  <  )c1oIkt  an.I  Xuvenihcr  !.;•  luiskinfj.  tlicn  crib- 

Macliincs  used— Corn  harvester,  shredder,  roller,  etc. 


I.\.  Isi. 


I'ood. 

A.  Animals. 

a.  Whole  corn,  ground,  cracked,  fodder,  etc. 

B.  Mankind. 

a.  .Meal,  hominy,  ma-tinij  ears,  canned,  etc. 

b.  Manufactured  products. 


."^tarch. 

Liqi'.ors. 

Ghicose. 

2.  Cobs. 

A.  Fuel. 
P..  rii.es. 
C.   .^\rup. 

3.  Husks.' 

A.   Mattresses. 
]'..  M.its. 
C.  l-apcr. 
1>.  .'^t.ick. 
X.  Markktint,. 

1.  Cribbed. 

2.  Shelled. 

;i.  Hauled  to  elevators 

4.  Sent  to  mills. 

5.  .Markets. 

A.  Local. 


Candv. 

Oil. 

IJreakfast  foods. 

i!.  (leneral. 
C.  r.oard  of  Trade. 
Xr.  Cok\  Lands. 
L  I  'nited  States. 

.\.  .\nruial   i)rixIuction. 
15.  Com])arative  value. 

C.  Rank  of  .Mississippi  valley 

as  corn-])roduciiipf  rei^ion. 

D.  Leadiufj     corn-prodticinj:; 

states  —  I  o  w  a,     Illinois, 
Kansas,  etc. 
2.  Canada. 

.\.  ( Intario. 

Annual  croji. 
;i.  .Xgricultural  c-untries  of  Teni- 
I>erate  zones. 


Questions  on  Corn. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  name   Indian  corn? 

Describe  fully  tiie  corn  plant.     (;:s. 

Tell  why  and  how  seed  corn  should  be  tested. 

Wiiere  are  the  male  and  the  female  organs  of  the  corn  llower  found? 

\\hen  slundd  it  be  planted?    (iive  the  rule  of  early  d.iys. 

Xame  the  dilTerent  machines  used  in  caring  for  a  cro])  of  corn. 

What  are  the  enemies  of  co.-n? 

Why  was  popcorn  so  n.imed  ? 

Xame   ten   products   ol,taiiied   from   corn. 

To  what  regions  is  (lint  corn  especially  adapted.  an<l  win  ' 

Tell  how  Indians  iil.mted  corn  ami  how  they  i)r(.pared  it  for  food. 

How  does  corn  compare  as  a  food  with  other  grains? 

What  nutritive  properties  are  found  in  corn? 


Wh.Tt  arc  the  prospects  at 
per  bushel? 


present  in  the  corn  market?    What  is  the  inice 


To  what  animals  is  corn  fed  chiefly?    What  is  the  fattening  quality 
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Coro  in  Literature. 


Nor  forgotten  nor  ncslocicd 

Was  the  ijravc  wlnrc  lay  Moiulainin 

Sleeping  ill  the  rain  and  sinisliine. 

•  »  •  • 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha    . 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it ; 
Till  at  length  a  Mr.all  t;reen  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 
Then  another  and  another, 
And  befi-re  the  winter  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty 
With  its  shininK  robes  about  it 
.-Vnd  its  long,  soft  yellow  tresses. 


And  still  later,  when  the  autumn 
ChaiiBed  the  IniiK  ureui  leaves  to  yellow, 
And  the  soft  and  juiey  kernels 
Grew  like  wannir.m  lard  and  yel'.uw. 
Then  the  ripened  ears  he  gathered. 
Stripped  the  withered  hus^s  Ur.m  ulT  them, 
As  be  nnce  had  stripped  the  wrestler, 
Ciave  the  lir^t  Tea-t  uf  Mor.ilair.in, 
And  ni.ule  known  unto  the  penple 
This  new  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

—LoitijfiU-'W. 


Corn  is  King. 


Upon  a  hundred  thousand  plains 
Its  banners  rustle  in  the  breeze. 

O'er  all  the   nation's   wide   domains, 
From  coast  to  coast  betwixt  the  >eas. 

I'ar  back  through  history's  shadowy  page 
It  sh!nes  a  power  of  bcmndless  good, 

Tlie  people's  prop  from  age  to  age. 
The  one  unfailing  wealth  of  food. 


How   straight   and   lull  and   stately   stand 
Its  serried  stalks  uptight  and  strong  I 

I  low   nobly   are    its   outlines  planned! 
What  gr.ice  and  charm  to  it  belong  I 

And  let  the  slates  their  garlands  bring. 

I'.ach   its   own   lovely  blossom-sign; 
lUit  leading  all.  let  Maize  be  king. 

Holding  its  place  by  right  divine. 

—Ciliu   Thaxlii 


The  Corn  Song. 
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Heap  hifi'i  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 
No  richer  gilt  has  autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

Tlie  apple  from  the  pine. 
The  orange  from  its  glos>y  green. 

The  cluster  from  the  vine. 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow. 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harve-t  fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  mead-  of  (lowers 
Our  plows  their  furrows  made, 

While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 
Of  changeful  -April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Reneath  the  sun  of  May, 
.-\nd  frighien.-d  frotn  our  >^prouting  grain 

The  robber  crow  away. 


.Ml  through  the  lonR,  bright  days  of  June 
Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair. 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer  m:on 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest  time  has  come, 
Wo  pluck  away  its  frosted  leaves. 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  when  the  snows  about  us  drift, 

.\nd  winter  winds  arc  cold, 
I'air  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift 

And  knead  its  meal  cf  gold. 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Let  miKLw  blight  the  rye. 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit 

The  wheat  field  to  the  fly. 

lUit  let  the  good  old  crop  adoni 

Tbo  hills  our  fathers  trod  •. 
Still  let  us.  for  his  golden  corn. 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God. 

—WhitHer. 
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Grass. 


I  14 


13 


CreepinR,  crcopinR,  here  ami  there, 
In  tiilds  and  meadows,  everywhere, 
CimiiiiK  up  to  Kreet  the  Spring, 
And  hear  the  mhiit  red-hrea-t  sing; 
Oeeping  nnder  children  s  feet, 
(ilancinK  at  the  violets  sweet, 
GrowiiiK  into  tiny  liowers 
For  the  dainty  nuadovs'  tlowers— 
VV'c  arc  small,  hut  think  a  minute 
Of  a  world  with  no  ^rass  in  it. 


I.  Species — ^,r,00. 

II.  Lt^\SSES. 

1.  Xatural. 
a.  Artificial. 

III.  I'i<()i'.\(;.\ii()\. 

1.  I'roin  seed  atnl  roots. 

2.  Sowi'd   broa(lca.st. 

3.  .Anniial. 

4.  IVreiinial. 

IV.  Natikal  Cra.sses. 

1.  Series  .\. 

A.  Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

B.  Millet  (li5(»  >iacies). 

C.  Rice. 

D.  Lemon  grass. 

E.  Sorjjliiim. 

V.  Mesciuite,  etc. 

2.  Scries  I!. 

A.  Tinidtliy    (^"iO    species 
li.  Oats,  wheat,  rye,  etc. 

C.  r.lue  fjrass. 

D.  liamlioo.  redto]). 

E.  Canary   grass. 

F.  UiitTalo  grass,  etc. 

V.  ArTIKICIAI.  (iUAS.SKS. 

A.  C'lover. 

B.  Alfalfa. 

C.  Cowpea,  etc. 

\I.  For  What  C'ii.tivatki). 
1.  Hay. 
'i.   I'astur.ige. 
;!.  Seed. 
4.  Soiling. 
\'1I.  Cri.TiVArioN-  OF  CIhas.si:.^. 
A.  Distribution. 

a.  .Ml  agricultural  lands. 
S.  United  States. 
Iowa  (I'irst). 
New    York. 
Kansas. 
Pennsylvania. 
Missouri. 
Illinois. 
Nebraska. 
c.  Canada. 
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Ontario. 

.Manitoba. 

Oiiebec. 

d.  .Acreage. 

e.  .\iuiual  production. 

f.  \ahie. 

B.  I  larvesting. 

a.  Number  of  crops  (Two  and 

sometimes       more       per 
season). 

b.  Time. 

First    crop — Early    sum- 
mer. 
.Second  crop  (.\ftermatli) 
— IVw   weeks  later. 
C.  Manner — .Machinery. 
Cut. 
Cured. 
Raked. 
Stacked. 
Stored,  in  kirns, 
fialed   for   transportation. 

C.  Preservation. 

a.  Curing. 

Cut  when  in  blossotn. 
l'"x])osed  to  air. 
Dried  in  sun. 

b.  F.iisilage. 

Cut  just  before  ripe. 
Stored  in    mass    in    deep 

trenches. 
Placeil  in  mow  or  silo. 

D.  Kinds. 

1.  Timothy. 

a.  Origin  of  name. 

b.  Native  to  Europe. 

c.  When  sown. 

d.  With       what      grains 

sown. 
c.  When  mature  for  cut- 
ting. 

f.  Stems. 

g.  I'orm. 
h.  Height. 
i.  Quality. 
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\.  Quantity, 
k.  Where  grown. 
Clover,  Trefoil  (Not  a  true 
grass). 

a.  C«nus— Trifolium. 

b.  Family. 

c.  SjH-ci;* — 150. 
<i.  Kinds. 

Dutch. 

French. 

Red. 

White. 

Alsike,  or  Swedish. 

e.  Uses. 

f.  Enemies. 

.  Alfalfa,   or   Lucerne    (Not 
a  true  grass ) . 

a.  Name— Si)anish  origm. 

b.  Description. 

Stem. 
Leaves. 
Flowers. 
Height. 

c.  Where  grown. 

1.  .America. 

Nebraska. 
Kansas. 
Texas. 
Colorado. 
Western  Canada. 

2.  Europe. 

Countries    along 
the    Mediterran- 
ean. 
d.  Characteristics. 
Deep  rooted. 
Adapted    to    dry   lo- 
calities. 
Nourishing. 
Healthful. 
Yields  :?  to  8  tons  per 

acre  annually. 
Scvcr.il    crops   per 
year. 

4.  Redtop. 

a.  When  sown. 

b.  With  what  other  scc<l 

sown. 

c.  Kind  of  soil  required. 

d.  Chief   advantage   over 

other  grasses. 

e.  Uses. 

5.  Blue  Grass. 

a.  Permanent. 

b.  Hardy. 

C.  Length  of  growing  sea- 
son. 


6. 


RED 

CLOVKR. 

d. 

W'hcrc  grown. 

Eurasia. 

America. 

1.  Mississippi 

\'alley. 

2.  Kentucky  (Blue 

Grass  State). 

e. 

Use. 

I'asturagc. 

Lawn. 

Hay. 

Damboo. 

A. 

Description. 

1.  Stem. 

2.  Rootstalk. 

3.  Height. 

4.  Soil  required. 

B. 

I'roiiagation. 

C. 

L^ses. 

D 

Products. 

E. 

Where  grown. 

1.  Tropical  regions. 

America. 

Africa. 

Asia. 
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Questions  on  Grass. 


What  plants  arc  included  with  natural  grasses?    1182. 

What  is  the  extent  of  growth  in  a  season  ?    Name  some  species. 

State  some  uses.    Name  some  of  tlie  pro(Uicis  obtained. 

Describe  llie  ha^ve^tin^;  of  grasses  to  make  liay. 

How  may  unripe  crop,  Iw  cared  for?  Wliat  i>  known  of  tlic  economic  value 
^.f  ensilage?    !»•»'!. 

Which  two  states  rank  first  in  the  production  of  hay? 

In  which  jtroviiices  of  Canada  is  the  yield  preatesi  ? 

Upon  what  dues  the  annual  output  of  hay  depend? 

.■\t  what  stage  may  the  best  cpiaiit^  of  hay  be  secured? 

Fxplain  wiiat  is  meant  by  rina-it. 

For  what  soil  is  redtop  best  suited?    .State  one  of  its  valuable  properties. 

Stuily  the  articles  on  corn,  wheat,  and  barley  and  write  an  essay  on  Cereals. 

Name  some  si)ecics  of  clover.    What  lan  you  till  about  alsike? 

How  may  poor  and  exhausted  lands  be  redeemed  ?    State  three  uses  for  clover. 

.After  whom  ilid  timothy  get  its  name?  I'.y  what  other  name  is  it  known  in 
I'.ngland  ? 

What  proportionate  value  has  timo'hy  hay  in  the  L'nited  States? 

How  is  alfalfa  j.articularly  adapted  to  dry  regions?  How  long  has  it  been 
r'  Itivated  in  ICurope? 

Why  is  blue  grass  especially  valuable  for  pasturage?  Which  is  the  Dlue  Grass 
State? 

How  are  lentils  prepared  fc-  food?    I'.TO. 

In  which  countries  is  baml)oo  grown  most  extensively?  State  some  of  its 
tM>  to  the  natives.    For  wha:  are  bamlxjos  used  in  .\merica? 


li 


Song  of  the  Clover. 

I  wonder  wh.it  the  clover  iliinks, 
Iiitinuntc  friend  of  Hob-o'-links, 
I.oviT    if  d.-iisic<,  slim  and  wliilr. 
VV'.iltztr  with  bultercnps  at  ,,iKht; 
KiipiT  of  inn  for  tr-ivclinc  bees. 
SirvinR  to  them  wine  droKS  and  leos, 
I.eft   liy  the  R<iyal    lliiniminn  Rirds. 
Who  sip  and  pl,i>   with  tinc-spun  words; 
Comrade  of  winds,  heloved  liy  sun. 
Kissed   liy  the  dew-drops,  one  by  one; 
Prophet  of  Ciooil  I.nok  mystery," 
Hy  sijtn  of  four,  which  few  may  sc ; 
Sweet  by  the  roadsides,  sweet  by  rills, 
Sweet  i'l  the  meailows,  sweet  on  hills, 
Sweet  in  its  while,  sweet  in  its  red. 
Oh.  h.ilf  its  sweitness  cannot  be  saiil; 
Oh!  wh<i  knows  what  the  clover  thinks? 
No  one :  unless  the  liob-o'-links. 

— Soxc  Holm, 


Showers  and  sunshine  bring. 
Slowly,  the  deepeninc  verdure  o'er  the  eirth; 
To  put  their  foliaKe  out,  the  woods  are  slack. 
And  one  by  one  the  singing-birds  come  back. 


— Bryant, 
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Sugar. 


I.  Definition. 

(A  ■  .vi'it  crystalline  compouml). 

II.   COMI-OSITION. 

1.  F-K-mcnts:  a.  OxvRen;  b.  Car- 

bon; c.  Hydrogen. 

2.  Proportions  of  each. 

III.  History. 

1.  Where  first  made  (India  and 

Arabia). 

2.  Intrn<Incc(l  into  Europe  (Ry 

the  Moors  into  Spain). 

3.  Introduced  into  the  West  In- 

dies (Uy  Spanish  Colonists). 

4.  Introduced     for    culture     in 

Louisiana  (1751). 

IV.  From  Wii.m  Outaised. 

1.  Supar  Cane. 

A.  Nativity  of  plant  (Cen- 
tral Asia), 
n.  How  developed. 

C.  Description. 

a.  Leaves  (3  ft.  to  5  ft. 

long)- 
h.  Steins. 

c.  Height   (7  ft.  to  12 

ft.). 

d.  Pith     (Contains 

juice). 

D.  Conditions  for  prowth. 

a.  Lowlands       (Most 

suit.nble). 

b.  .\  rich  alluvial  soil. 

c.  Abundant  moisture. 

E.  How  propagated. 

a.  Uy   cuttings   of   top 
joints. 

F.  How  planted. 

a.  In  rows   (.5  ft.  to  7 
ft.  apart). 
2.  Cane  Sugar. 

A.  I'nHosscs  in  the  field. 

a.  lopping. 

b.  Senuiiing. 

c.  Cutting. 

d.  Grinding  at  the  mill 

(Pressing  out  the 
juice  and  straining 
it). 

e.  Boiling    in    tanks 

(Until  it  becomes 
granular) . 

f.  Separated     by    ma- 

chinery from  the 
syrup. 


g.  Raw  sugar,  or  brown 

sugar. 
1.  Refining  process. 

3.  Dissolving      i  n 

hot  water. 
^.  Adiling  lime  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Passing  through 

bags  of  clotli 
and  charcoal. 
r>.  Second    boiling. 
h.  Granulated    sugar 

(How  made). 
I,  Loaf  sugar  (How 
made ) . 
B.  Cane    mills    (Ho..-  con- 
structed). 
3.  Beet  Sugar. 

A.  From  what  plant  derived 

(Sugar  beet). 

B.  Where  grown. 

a.  Germany       (Pro- 

duces the  most). 

b.  Austria   -   Hungary, 

Russia,  France, 
Canada,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Unitc<l 
States. 

C.  History  of  cultivation. 

a.  In  France  by  Napo- 

leon (In  1810). 

b.  Discoveries  of  Count 

von  Arnim. 

c.  United    States,    ex- 

periments of  18110. 

D.  Best    zone     in     Uniinl 

States. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Length. 

c.  Width. 

d.  Ciovernment    experi- 

ments. 

e.  United    States    pro- 

duction (For  1  !'(>!>, 
2.'iO,000  tons). 
4.  Sugar  Maple. 

A.  Where  grown  (Indiana. 

Ohio.  New  York.  Poiui- 
svlvania.  W^cst  Virgini:i. 
New  England  St.ii' -, 
New  Brunswick,  <  'n- 
tario). 

B.  Season. 

C    Sap.  hnw  obtained. 

D.  Maple  sugar,  how  male. 

E.  Flavoring  and  uses. 


>--■ 
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5.  Jaggery.  .     .     , 

A.  From  what  obtained. 

B.  Color. 

C.  I'roiluction. 

6.  Sorgluim. 

A.  N  a  t  i  V  i  t  y     of     plant 

(China). 

B.  Introdiicoil    into    Franco 

(From  China). 

C.  Inlrodncfil  into  .\mcrica  (185(5). 

D.  IVscription. 

a.  Seeds. 
I).  Height. 

c.  I'lanting. 

d.  Csis. 

(a)  Fodder  (In 

colder     a  n  d 
drvclimates). 

(b)  Molasse 


e.  Preparing  plant  for 

molasses. 

(a)  Topping    and 

stripping. 

(b)  Grinding    and 

[iressing  out 
the  juice  of 
the  stalks. 

(c)  Pioiling  to  mo 

lasses. 
f.  Yield  of  molasses  per 
acre    (To    gal.    t. 
ir.O  gal.). 
E.  Resemblance    to    broom 
corn  and  sugar  cane. 


.!()  lbs.  to   l""  ll>s.  glucose). 


Cducose  (Sometimes  called  grape  or  starch  sugar). 
A.   l'"rom  wliat  made   (Chielly  o.rn  and  potatoes). 
r..  Swceteninj.,  i>o\ver   (;.i  of  that  of  cane  sugar). 
C.  I'ses. 

a.  Table  svnii)s  and  coiifeetionery. 

b.  .\rtitkial  In  me  v. 

c.  l"(ir  brewing  liipiors. 

d.  I'ood  for  bees. 

e.  Making  bleached  grai)e  sugar. 

f.  l'"or  canning  fruits. 

g.  Making  jellies, 
h.  Making  condensed  milk. 

1).  Weight  iier  bu>hel  of  corn  I 
F.  Processes  of  manufacture. 

a.  S.iaking  in  water. 

b.  Temperature  ueces-ary   (M»=  F.). 

c.  Injecting  sulphur  fumes. 

d.  Time  re(|uired. 

e.  (rrindiug,   crushing,    stirring,    separating. 

f.  Fxtracting  the  cil. 

(a)  Amount  ( ■"'O'^J  ). 

(b)  I'ses  of  the  oil. 

1.   Making  salads. 

','.  .Mixinir   paints  and   making   tnilet    soaps. 

:i.  Re-idue  feed  to  stock. 

g.  Removing  the   triuten. 

(a)  Process  ( I'iltering  and  drying). 

(b)  I'se    (I'lMid    for   stock). 

(c)  Price  per  t(in  ( .Mxmt  $1S.0()  per  ton). 

h.   1  rocesses  after  the  ciil  and  (gluten  have  been  removed. 

(a)  Re-idue  mixed  with  water. 

(b)  I-'iltered  several  times. 

(c)  Converted  into  svrup  bv  sulphuric  acid  and  munatic 

1.  Pressure    { •.'•"i'  lt)s.   to    to   lbs.). 

2.  Starch  is  steamed  (.Xbout  one  hour). 

3.  Converts  the  starch  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar. 
A.  Solidity  (:!•"«%  soliil  matter). 

5.  Color   (Yellowish  brown). 

6.  Clarifying.         7.  Evaporation. 
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F.  Amount  of  corn  made  into  glucose  yearly  in  United  States  T  About 
48,000,000  bu.). 

8.  Grape  Sugar. 

A.  From  what  obtained  (Juices  of  fruits). 

a.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  other  fruits. 

b.  Quantity  (From  1  to  15  per  cent.). 

c.  How  made. 

9.  Milk  Sugar. 

10.  Other  Materials. 

Such  as  barley,  honey,  and  various  allied  substances. 
V.  CoNSu.Mi'TiD.v  OK  Sugar. 

1.  For  the  world  in  VM'J  (14,500,000  tons). 

2.  Beet  sugar  consumed  in  lUO'J  (7,1U0,00()  tons). 

3.  United  States  consumption  (2,5-.'5,000  tons). 

4.  United  States  domestic  sugar  consumed  at  home  (20%), 

5.  Consumption  per  capita  of  leading  nations  (annually). 

a.  England  (ill.G  lbs.).  e.  Sweden  (38  lbs. \ 

b.  United  States  ((15.2  lbs.).  f.  France  (3G  lbs.). 

c.  Switzerland   ((iO.:i  lbs.).  g.  Germany  (34  lbs.). 

,,.    ^        '^-  ^"''na'la  (5t  lbs.).  h.  Russia  (14  lbs.). 

VI.  Refixeriks. 

1.  Location  in  United  States 

( Largest  are  at  Xew  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco). 
Productio.v  of  Sugar. 

1.  Amount. 
Beet  Sugar. 

a.  (iermany  (1,975,000  tons). 

b.  Austria-Hungary  (1,200,000  tons). 

c.  France  (850,000  tons). 

d.  United  States  (1909,  250.000  tons). 

2.  Cane  Sugar  (1909,  U.  S.,  250,000  tons). 


VH 


Questions  on  Sugar. 

In  what  country  v.as  sugar  first  made?  2709. 
Of  what  country  is  sugar  cane  a  native? 
Is  sugar  cane  found  in  the  wild  state  ? 
What  proportion  of  sugar  is  made  from  the  sugar  cane? 
What  is  raw  sugar?    What  is  brown  sugar? 
How  is  raw  sugar  refined  and  made  white? 
How  is  granulated  sugar  made? 

What  are  the  ditTcrences  in  the  processes  of  making  loaf  and  lump  sugar.' 
Sugar  beet  juice  yields  about  how  many  per  cent,  of  sugar  ? 
What  countries  produce  the  most  caiie  sugar?     Beet  sugar?     2770. 
From  what  plants  do  we  obtain  grape  sugar? 
How  is  glucose  or  starch  sugar  made? 
What  is  jaggary  sugar?    From  what  plant  obtained? 

What  IS  the  average  number  of  pounds  used  by  each  person  in  the  United 
States  per  year  ? 

What  nation  uses  the  most  sugar  according  to  its  popidation  ? 

Is  glucose  a  sugar  and  from  what  plants  is  it  chieflv  made'     1153. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  sweetness  of  glucose  compared  to  that  of  cane 


sugar  : 


Give  the  processes  of  making  glucose. 

How  many  pounds  of  glucose  can  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  com? 

Isamc  seven  articles  in  which  gluco.se  is  used  in  manufacturing. 

What  IS  the  color  of  the  table  beets  ?    Of  the  sugar  beets  ?    2(!2. 

To  whom  is  credit  given  for  the  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry? 
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What  can  you  say  of  the  sugar-beet  zone  in  the  United  States,  as  to  extent 
of  length  and  width  ? 

What  provinces  of  Canada  arc  raising  the  sugar  beet  successfully? 
What  State  could  produce  enough  sugar  beets  to  supply  the  entire  United 
States  with  sugar? 

How  many  pounds  of  maple  sap  will  a  hard  maple  tree  i)roduce?    How  many 
pounds  of  sugar  will  it  make?    ItO'i. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  value  of  maple  tree  blossoms  to  bees? 

How  is  maple  sugar  made?     What  slates  produce  the  most  maple  sugar? 

Of  what  elements  is  sugar  composed?    3TT0. 

Do  Indian  corn  and  sorghum  produce  sugar? 

From  what  is  much  of  our  candy  made?     2tT0,  115;!. 


The  Maple  Tree. 

"Tlicri's  a  maple  bud.  redder  today ! 
It  will  aliiKisl  llower  toniorniw  ; 
I  cimlil  vducli  'Hvas  only  yesterday 
In  a  sheet  of  snow  and  ice  it  lay, 
Willi  fierce  winds  blowing  in  every  way. 
—Scli-ctiJ. 


SUC.AK  M.M'UE. 
1.  Flower:  2,  Seed. 


The  Song  of  the  Sap. 

The  woods  are  still  sleeping, 
lint  grass  is  a  peeping 

I'rnni  nnder  the  snow. 
The  swallows  are  coming, 
The  bees  are  a  bumming, 

The  sap  has  begun  to  How ! 

The  buds  that  were  bidden 
In  brown  coats  are  bidden 

To  break  .and  let  the  world  know. 
Hie  Ice-king  is  quaking, 
The  spring-time  is  waking, 

bor  sap  has  begun  to  Howl 


Memory  Gems. 


L'nder  the  grecnwnml  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  bis  luerry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  ecjiue  hillur! 
Here  sliall  we  see 
No  enemy 
Bu*  v.iii'.or  and  rough  weather. 


Who  doth  ambition  shun 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats 
.\nd  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither! 
Here  shall  he  see 
N'o  enemy 
Ihit  winter  and  rough  weather. 

— Sluikcst'.aic. 


If  Mo:bcr  N'aturc  pntihes  the  leaves  of  trees  and  vines, 
I'm  sure  she  does  her  darning  with  the  needles  of  the  pines; 
They  are  So  It-ng  ant!  -tender  and  =.-,ni,-wben-  in  ful!  view. 
She  has  her  threads  of  coliwebs  and  her  thimble  made  of  dew. 

—IF.  //.  PayHe. 


I.  Class — Domestic  Fowls. 

II.  History. 

1.  Origin.  2.  Antiquity. 

III.  Poultry  Raising. 

1.  By  whom  engaged  in. 
8.  Where  carried  on. 
3.  In  what  countries. 

A.  United  States  and  Canada. 

a.  Annual    poultry    pro- 

duction. 

b.  Annual  egg  production. 

c.  Number  of  eggs    used 

daily. 

B.  France. 

C.  Germany. 

IV.  Propagation. 


Poultry. 


-Sifting  hens. 
-Incubator     ma- 


-I'rom  2  to 


1.  From  eggs. 

2.  Incubation. 

A.  Natural- 

B.  Artificial- 

chines. 

C.  Time  rcquired- 

4  weeks. 
V.  Care. 

1.  Spacious  yards. 

2.  Proper  food. 

3.  Good  breeding. 

4.  Houses. 

A.  Clean. 

B.  Warm. 

C.  Well  lighted  (Sunlight). 

D.  Ventilated. 
\l.  Food. 

1.  Grains  (Corn,  wheat,  rye). 

2.  Lime. 

3.  Gravel.  4.  Insects. 
V'll.  Kinds. 

1.  Chickens. 

A.  Class — Domestic  fowls. 

a.  American    —    General 

purposes. 

b.  Asiatic — Meat  or  table  use. 
C.  Mediterranean  —  Fgg- 

making. 
d.  Polish — Ornamental 

B.  Species. 

a.  Leghorn. 

b.  Spanish. 

c.  Hamburg. 

d.  Cochin. 

e.  Brahma. 

f.  Raiifam. 

g.  Plymouth  Rock, 
h.  Langshan. 

i.  Buff   Orpington. 
j.  Wyandotte. 

lOS 


Turkey. 

A.  History. 

B.  Species. 

a.  Common. 

1.  Distribution. 

2.  Description. 

a.  Head. 

b.  Neck. 

c.  Weight. 

d.  Plumuge 
c.  Food. 

f.  Nests. 
P-  Eggs. 

b.  Honduras. 

1.  Native      to 
countries. 
8.  Size. 

3.  Plumage. 

4.  Neck. 


1il 


what 


I 

BUFF  ORI'INGTON  HEN. 

Duck. 
A.  Family — Wcb-footcd  birds 
15.  Qass — Swinuners. 

a.  Tame. 

b.  Wild. 

1.  Sea  ducks. 

2.  True  ducks. 

C.  Kinds. 

a.  Mallard. 

b.  Wood  duck. 

c.  Scaup. 

d.  Pintail. 

e.  Musk  duck. 

f.  Pekin. 

g.  Canvasback. 

h.  Aylesbury,  etc. 

D.  Nest. 


i 
i 
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E.  EpKs. 

a.  Number— 6  to  12. 

b.  Not    as    desirable    as 

hens'  eggs  for  food. 

F.  Use. 

a.  Food. 

b.  Featliers. 
4.  Goose. 

A.  Description. 

a.  Origin. 

b.  S  vv  i  ni- 

m  e  r 
(Duck 
fam- 
ily). 

c.  Size. 

d.  Color. 
c.  l?ody. 

f.  Migra- 

tion. 

g.  L  o  n  - 

gevity.    J  s^,u\v  ooosE. 

B.  Uses. 

a.  Food. 

b.  Feath- 

ers. 

c.  (Juiils. 

d.  Eggs. 
;.  Oil. 


G.  Characteristics. 

a.  Shape  of  bill. 

b.  Awkward     waddling 

movement    in    walk- 
ing. 

c.  Brisk  flight. 

d.  Excellent  swimmer. 


2.  i'o.\ii;k.\ni.\.n'  goose,  s.  toulouse  goosk. 

5.  Other  Species. 

A.  Peacock,  or  Peafowl. 
P..  I'igeon. 

C.  Swan. 

D.  Guinea  fowl. 


%    ■ 


Which  are  best  fcr 


Questions  on  Poultry. 

Explain  how  poultry  should  be  cared  for. 

What  advantages  result  from  the  use  of  incubat  rs' 

What  kinds  of  poultry  are  the  most  prolific  layers? 
food? 

Which  country  ranks  first  in  the  poultry  industr>'? 

How  many  eggs  are  used  daily  in  the  United  States  alone?    2297. 

How  many  species  of  chickens  can  you  name?    Which  class  is  best  adapttd 
for  egg-making? 

Which  i>  the  smalle.  .s  of  chickens? 

What  is  the  male  goose  called'    Give  a  (li>tingiiishing  feature  between  will 
species  of  geese  and  the  domestic  breeds. 

How  are  turkey  eggs  incubated?    How  should  young  turkeys  be  cared  for? 

Mention  several  uses  of  geese. 

What  is  the  sound  made  by  ducks  called?    Why  are  they  web-footed? 

For  what  is  the  peafowl  especially  noted?     How  are  guineas  helpful  '  < 
poultry  raising? 

How  many  weeks  are  required  to  incubate  the  eggs  of  hens?    How  mar.y 
to  incubate  those  of  ducks  and  geese? 
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Wheat. 


L   Grain  Belts 


'  Location  \   9'"^  ''.'"'♦  ''V  latitude  in  Northern  Hemisphere. 
(    bamc  Ml  Southern  lli-misphere. 
r  Surface. 

Physical  Features   4  DrainaKe. 
J  Llimate. 
(.  Soil. 

Occupation     ■'    ;}K''"'|t".'-<-.- 

(    Stock  Raising. 


Nationalities 


II.      How  Cui.TIVATEn  i 


Preparation  of  Ground 
Sowing 


<    Compare  in  appearance,  customs, 

(  crnmcnt,  religion. 

I   When— How, 

■,    Implements  used. 

{  The  old— The  improved. 


manners,  gov 


r  The  old  way. 
■s  The  new  way, 
I.  Implements  us 


used. 

A    ii-L         I-  . .  I   Appearance  while  growing. 
A  Wheat   Field  ^   .Appearance  when  ripe. 
I   Visit  a  wheat  (iel(l. 


Color. 

Size  of  stock. 
Meight  of  shock. 
Heads  and  grain. 


HI.     IIarvfstinc. 


Time 


How 


IV.      TllKKSHI.NU 


How 


V.    Milling 


il^l 


When  to  liegin. 

llnw  long  to  continue. 

The  did  way  f  Reaping  Hook. 

The  new  way         I    Cradle.       Scythe. 

Implements  used  <   Reapi,- 

Self-l.inder. 
I  Header. 
Shocking  and  stacking— When  and  how  done. 

'  When. 

I    Old  way. 
f    New  way. 
Implements  used     (Visit  an  implement  house). 
Storing  the  wheat— liins,   elev.itors,    etc.     (Mere   descrihe   an   or- 
dinary bin  and  a  large  elevator). 

By  wagon  and  capacity. 

Nunilier  of  cars. 
Capacity. 

By  steamboats   \    fl"''-  . 

}    Capacity. 
Bins. 

Elevators. 

-Machinery. 

Processes. 

Old  way. 

.W'W  way. 

(_  Grades  of  Hour     (Processes  of  separating  and  refining). 

Stacking  and  packing,  selling  and  shipping.  A  visit  to  a  mill 
to  he  m.aili-  a  careful  .^tudy.  Capacity  of  mill  as  to  storage  and  for 
dicing  work.  Nnmber  of  barrels  tbmr  per  dav.  Kiids  of  wheat 
Qii.iiitity  of  wheat.  Where  it _comes  from.  ' Kind  and  grade  of 
.Amount  used  fi^r  bome'consumptiim.  .\mount  exported, 
u  hen  exported. 


Tr 


ansportation 


By  railroad  trains, 
steamboats   ] 


Storage 

Cleaning 

Grinding 


Hour 
etc. 


VI,   Use 


VII. 


Bread 


I.JBht  bread. 
Biscuit. 

I.iKht  mils,  etc. 
L  (Visit  to  a  bakery). 

Pastry     }  .^'Vf-       . 
•'      J  Cakes,  etc. 

Other  uses. 

Food  for  animals. 

(.Its  value  as  a  food  product. 

Great  Wheat  Centers— Where— Why. 

Export  Tr.ade— Where— How  much. 

Imported  Trade— Where— How  much. 
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Forestry  and  Lumbering. 

Forestry  is  tlic  cnteri)risc  of  cultivating  and  inanafrinp;  prowinR  timber.  In 
a  wilier  sense  it  embraces  Imrticulturc.  which  is  the  art  oi  pro<lucinj7  plantsthat 
possess  value  for  the  aj,aoeal)le  properties  of  their  products.  While  horticulture 
is  concerned  particidarlv  in  laying  out  and  taking  care  of  gardens  and  orchards, 
it  frecpiently  merpes  into  special  branches  of  fore-try.  such  as  the  cultivation  of 
nut-bearinj,''  trees,  fonsult  the  articles  on  Koki'.ST.  Imikkstkv,  Hokticulture, 
Gr-uti.nu,  GKiiii.suuCbE.  I,.\M).sc.\i'E  G.\Ki>KM.Na,  Flokiclluku. 

'  Locate,  by  latituile,  all  countries  you  study, 
("live  surface,  <lraina«;c,  climate,  soil  and  occupations 
of  the  peojilc. 
I.  FoKKST  niiTS  ...-i  fsc— To  modify  climate,  to  furnish  fuel,  to  provide 
shelter,  to  provide  building  material,  etc. 
(Question: — Is  it  right  to  destrov  the  Forest  Regions? 
'"why? 

(  Time. 
Logjjing   <  Extent. 
(  Manner. 
C.imp  life  of  the  loggers,  etc. 
Cutting,  loading,  transportation. 
Means  of  transportation. 
Milling: 

Location  of  handling  the  logs— The  sawmill. 
Manner  and  process  of  handling  and  sawing  the  logs. 
Taking  care  of  the  lumber  and  preparation  for  ship- 
ment. 
\Msit  a  sawmill,  if  possible. 
Lumber  Yards: 

Process  of  handling  and  caring  for  the  lumber  (\'isit 
a  lumber  yard   and  find  out  where  the  lumber 
comes  from). 
Kinds  shipped,  etc. 

'  Hard   Lumber:     Name   and  describe   different   trec< 
from  which  hard  lumber  is  obtained. 
Locate  rejjions  in  which  hard  wood  is  most  usually 
found. 
.  Soft  Lumber  (Same  as  in  hard  lumber). 

'  Huilding  Purposes — Houses. barns, bridges,  fences, etc. 
Kinds  used— Hard  or  soft?     Why? 
ru.ni'tre : 

IV.  I'sK J       Kinds— Hard  or  soft  (\'isit  a  furniture  store). 

Implements : 

Kinil- — Hard  or  soft   (\'isit  an  implement  hou-ei. 
Why? 


IL  How  OiiT.M.M.n.  .  1 


HI.  Kinds ' 
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(  Lumber  Centers:     Where?     Why? 

1      Lumber  as  an  export.     .\s  an  import 

■  The  Forest  //yi"  ".—Bryant. 

The  Lumberman. — Whittier. 

Phiiitiiif/  the  AppJe  Tree. — Bryant, 
j   Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree. — Morris. 

Buildwe;  of  the  Ship. — Longfellow. 
.  The  Sliip  Builders.— WKMier,  etc 
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VII.  Some  Important 
Trees 


VIII.  Rei.atf.i)  Pkcid- 
UCTS 


'  Apple. 

Apricot 

Ash. 

Hassw'ood. 

nirch. 

Huckcye. 

Buttcrn.iit. 

Catalpa. 

Ce.lar. 

Chestnut. 

Kim. 
.  Hickory. 

TuriK'titiiie 


Lemon. 

Linden. 

Maple. 

Dak. 

r)range. 

Palm. 

Pine. 

]'ium. 

Redwood. 

Sycamore. 

\Valnut. 

Willow. 


tar,  rosin. 
Rubber,  quinine. 
.Maple  supr.  wood  alcohol. 
I'Vuit,  foliage. 
N'uts,  nut  oil. 
Flowers,  perfumes,  medicines. 


The  grov.'s  w.Ti-  Cn.|\  r,r?t  lonipl...     Kn-  m.nn  kariicd      " 

lo  hew  thc>  shaft,  ciiid  lav  the  archilravi-, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them— ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vatill.  to  gather  and  roll  hack 

The  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darklinp  wood 

Amidst  the  rool  ami  silence,  he  knelt  down 

And  ofrere<l  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks' 

And  supplication. 

g  — Bryant.  f 


Questions  on  Forestry. 


Si;QtOI.\  TRKES 


Define  root,  trtink   hmb,  1,..,,^,.  bud,  b.trk.  sap.  k-af,  and  heartwood. 

G.VC  five  uses  of  forests.     Which  of  these  are  the  most  ituportant? 

By  what  are  forests  destroyed  .=     What  i.  their  worst  euenu  = 

Where  are  the  best  preserved  and  the  most  valuable  forests'to  be  found? 

What  IS  the  extent  ot  the  forest  reserves  in  Canada' 

Mate  the  ami  and  benefits  of  the  I'.tireau  of  rorestrv      10:i3 

How  h.-is  the  government  aided  in  promoting  interest  in  forestry? 

Oive  a  list  of  truit  trees  in  vonr  vicinity  ' 

WI^r/3.f'7  ^'T  '''"'''  '";"'''■'"  '^'"'•■"''-■-    '^^■''•■'t  i^  hard-wood  lumber? 
where  are  the  forest  re},nons  of  (an.ida' 

Name  some  lumber  from  wiiich  furniture  is  made 

£:io™;i^Ss;l'iSi;,™r;r';r """  ■""  °"<  -" "» *•■ 

\\  hat  are  the  largest  trees  an.I  where  are  tl.ev  frrown  ?     -'.-.s:) 

Wha   permanent  benefit,  are  derived  from  the  observ.mce  of  Arl-or  Div-- 

In  which  cotmtry-  are  the  most  .lense  forests  found  at  present^  "  ' 

.ree,^am[  jJclvS"  "'  ""'  '""""'"«  "'''""  ^  '^'^"'^^  '''''•  ^"-'-'^  '--  »'--"'f""t 
^^^  What  do  you  know  of  the  forests  in  Alaska,  the  Philippines.  Africa,  and  \or- 

What  can  you  say  of  the  evergreen  trees  and  the  Douglass  spruce  of  Canada  ? 
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EVKRGKKK.N  TRliKS. 


Oak. 


'  I 


1.  Genus— Cupulifcrae  (Bearing  a  little  cu 
II.  Home. 

1.  Temperate  Zone. 
2.  All  continents, 
3.  North  America— Cliicfly. 

III.  Classification. 

1.  Deciduous, 

2.  Everpreen. 

Evergreen  oak  of  California. 
Live   oak   of   Southern    United 
States. 

IV.  Description. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Shape. 

3.  Leaves. 

4.  Flowers. 
6.  Roots. 

6.  Wood,  bark. 

7.  Fruit. 

8.  Soil  required. 

V.  Species— .100  or  more. 

1.  Cork   oak— Brown    in    Medi- 

terranean countries. 

2.  Turkey  oak— Bears  sweet  and 

edible  acorns. 

3.  White  oak— T  h  r  i  v  e  s  from 

Canada   to    M,cxico ;    '  alu- 
able  for  its  hard  wood. 

4.  Others. 

Bur. 
Red. 
Black. 
Cork. 
Gall. 
Live. 
Barbary. 
Swamp. 
Scrub. 
Pin. 

Kermcs. 
Chinquapin. 
VI.  USKS. 

1.  Wood. 

Furniture. 

Shipbuilding. 

Vehicles. 

Mechanical  appliances. 

Construction  work. 
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OAK  LEAVES  AND  ACORNS. 


2.  Bark. 
Medicine. 
Tanning. 
Sort  of  fustian  cloth  (Innei 

bark). 
Cork. 

3.  Fruit — Acorns. 
Food  for  cattle,  swine,  etc. 
Some  edible  for  man. 
Sweetmeats. 

4.  Gallnuts. 
Medicine. 
Ink. 
Dyes. 

Char.vcteristics. 

1.  Majesty. 

2.  Longevity. 
•^.  Strength. 

4.  Durability. 

5.  Historical. 
King-  Oak  of  England, 
Charter     Oak     of     United 

States. 


1  ' 
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The  Oak. 

Sinif  (or  the  oak  tree,  the  monarch  of  the  wood, 

SiiiK  for  the  oak  tree  that  growcth  green  ar.vl  good  I 

That  srowcth  broad  and  branchiiiK  within  the  forest  shade; 

That  urowelh  now,  and  still  shall  grow  when  wc  arc  lowly  laid. 

The  oak  tree  was  an  acorn  once,  and  fell  upon  the  earth ; 
And  snn  and  .■-hower  noiirislud  it,  and  gave  the  oak  tree  hirlh; 
For  i-entiirie<  grows  the  oak  tree,  nor  does  its  verdi're  fail; 
It*  heart  is  like  the  iron  wood,  'ts  bark  like  plaited  mail. 

—SfltcltJ. 


Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree. 


Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  I 
In  joiilli  it  sliiltered  me. 

And  I'll  prcilecl  it  now. 
'Twas  my  father's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not ! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
.•\re  spread  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  NvouUlst  thou  hew  it    lown? 
Woodman,  forbear  tliy  strnkc! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bomul  ties; 
Oh.  spare  that  aueil  oak 

Now  towering  to  the  skies! 


When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  pushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  playvd. 
My  mother  kissed  nic  here ; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand; 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  the  old  oak  stand. 

My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  birds  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree,  the  storm  still  brave! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

— (jcorgc  P.  Morris. 


Questions  on  the  Oak. 

I  Tow  many  species  of  oak  can  you  namo  which  k^ow  in  yotir  part  of  tlic 
country? 

What  do  you  know  of  the  age  of  on\i  trees?     3011. 

Wliat  are  oak  galls  and  for  what  are  they  valuable? 

Where  is  the  cork  oak  grown?     How  is  the  cork  obtained? 

Describe  the  fruit  of  the  oak  tree  and  tell  for  what  it  is  used. 

Name  some  uses  for  the  wood  of  the  oak  tree. 

Slate  some  characteristics  of  oak  trees. 

What  intere-tiug  hi>torieal  incident--  are  a>suciated  with  oak  trees? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  nak  leaf? 

Why  lias  the  oak  been  called  "  Monarch  of  the  woods?" 

What  special  variety  of  oak  is  grown  in  California? 

Memorize  the  poem  ll'ofldiiuiit.  Sf^tirc  That  Tree. 

Where  is  the  live  oak  found?     Dc.--cribc  the  evergreen  oak. 

Why  is  the  bark  of  the  oak  valuable  in  tanning? 
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_(iiN  rmr.s. 
1.  I'tiilcd  States — I,arpi'<t  oiitimt. 
A.  Aiiplf^ — I.oailiii;,'  cToi). 
1'.  Aniuial  yi(.M. 

C.  California— I'irst  in  production  of  citrus  fruits 
Annual  sliiimicnt. 

D.  Florida — Second  in  citrus  fruit. 

E.  Pcaclics,  pears,  tomatoes.  I)ananas. 
2.  Canada. 

A.  Xnnihcr  of  species. 
n.  Quantity  of  fruit. 
C.  Exports. 
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The  Seven  Ages  of  a  Tree. 

A  vcr>'  practical  way  of  namiiiK  aiul  distiiimiisliing  trees  is  as  follows: 

1.  Young  trees  winch  have  not  reached  a  luight  of  three  feet  are  seedlings,  lliey 
are  called  seedlings  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  tree,  of  whatever  age,  if  it  grew  from  a 
seed,  is  ealUd  a  seedling  tree. 

2.  Trees   from  three  to  ten   feet   in  height  arc  small  saplings. 

n.  Trees  from  ten  feet  in  height  until  they  reach  a  diameter  of  four  inches  are  called 
large  saplings. 

4.  Trees  with  a  diameter  ranging  from  four  to  eight  inelies  are  called  small  poles. 

5.  When  the  diameter  is  frum  eight  to  twelve    inche'.    the   tree-    are    known    as    lare. 


poles. 
C. 


Trees  that  have  a  diameter  ranging  from  one  to  two  feet  are  called  standards. 

7.     All  trees  over  two  feet  in  diameter  are  known  as  veterans. 

It  is  imporiani  to  renunilier  that  all  these  ili.im.ters  are  measured  hreast  Ingh,  or  :i' 
the  height  of  a  man's  ehe-t.  about  four  feet  fnmi  the  ground.  In  forestry  this  is,  rouglil, 
speaking,  the  general  custom.  -CifforJ  I'mdiot. 


The  Fruit  Tree. 

The  Tree's  early  Kafdiuds  were  hnrMing  lluiv  l.nnvn. 
■•Shall  I   take  them  away?"  said  the  TroM,  ^weeping  down, 

"No,  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  blossoms  have  grown," 
I'rayid  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootU'l  to  ernwn. 

The   Trie  bore  his  bl.i,„,nis.  an<l  all  the  birds  sung; 
"Shall  I  take  them  away""  said  the  Wind  as  he  swung. 

"Xo,  leave  iheiu  alone 

Till  the  berrie..  have  grown," 
Said  the  Tree,  wliile  his  ballets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  mii'.-sunnner  glow- 
Said  the  girl.  "May  1  gather  thy  berries  now?" 

"Yes.  all  you  can  see : 

Take  them,  all  are  f.>r  thee." 
Saiil  the  Tree,  while  be  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low 

—Bj'inisljcnic  li j,>nu. 'ti. 


Questions  on  Horticulture. 

What  is  hortictihtire?     Xatne  its  chief  divisions.     13'35. 
What  arc  the  essential  fiatitrcs  to  be  observed? 
Explain  the  effect  of  systematic  drainage  upon  the  plants. 
What  l)cnefits  are  derived  frotn  f;itarditig  the  .sloping  when  [ilanting? 
Why  is  a  slope  from  the  -tin  preferred  in  a  cold  climate? 
Name  three  kinds  of  grafting.     E.xplain  the  process  of  budding. 
What  is  a  tiitrsery  and  where  are  nitrseries  maintained? 
How  has  floriculture  been  greatly  facilitated  within  recent  years? 
What  is  the  leading  fruit  crop  in  the  United  States? 
Where  arc  the  leading  vineyards  of  North  .\merica?     Of  Europe? 
What  is  the  annual  yield  of  fruit  in  California?     In  Elorida? 
In  the  exportation  of  what  fruits  has  Canada  made  special  jirogress? 
Write  a  complete  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  bhould  be  grown  in 
class  orchard  in  this  vicinity. 
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Course  of  Study  in 
Agriculture. 


Objects  to  P.e  Outaixed. 

1.  To  stimulate  a  K^-uvni]  interest  in  aj^'riculturc 

2.  To  ...nphasi.c  the  i.npnrtance  .,f  associatinj,  sduK-l  work  with  the  practical 

interest 


duties  of  tlie  farm 

.'!.  To  stiimilatc 
inducing  the  stu- 
dent to  avoid  fail- 
in  e  in  hfcby  teach- 
inj,'  him  to  work 
I  fiir  wholesome  re- 
sults. 
I  1.  To     induct 

»  the  student  to  1k- 
coine  methudiial 
in  ac(iuiring  infor- 
mation for  himself, 
toachinj^  liini  to  he 
industrious  a  n  d 
energetic  in 
searching  for  rea- 
sons and  in  studv- 


m 


successful     business     methods,     thereby 


TVI'ICAI.  1-AUM  HOME  IN  TIlil'SOLTlI. 


ing   the   plants    by  which    the    life    i„  ,he  cuntrv  is  l.eauti.ied. 

-ion  :f]:rX  '  '"'  "■'  '"''  '"  ''"  '"'"  ''  —''■  ='""  '''  '"^  "-I'a- 

^NtcU^u!^  mI.T"',  '"  'T""^  ^''^  ^''""""^  "'  ^'^-•■'•"••^  '''■■-"'^  to  a  large 
n-,k..  .f'^J^'f  ^".'^'^'>   fi"^'''  f'"-  the  m<hv,d„al  student.     The  aim  should  be  to 

Fxpermients  m  the  treatn,ent  of  s..ds  and  pl.nnts  should  be^oture.  „f  the 
---,ses  trom  tm.e  to  time.     These  experimenU  should  iuclul  S  ;;.;:  ^I 
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TlIKRMOMKTIiR. 


written  work.  Information  upon  the  diflercnt  topics 
will  be  fmind  iindtr  appropriate  titles  in  "  The  New 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Cyclopaedia,"  hence  this  work 
should  be  consulted  in  rcpard  to  the  topics  as  they 
come  in  the  lessons  from  time  to  time.  The  best 
composition  and  other  written  work  prepared  dur- 
ing the  year  should  be  preserved. 

First  Month. 

Prepare  a  sectional  map  of  your  school  district, 
showing  the  leading  physical  features,  such  as  creeks, 
cleviitions,  and  valleys.  Indicate  on  the  map  the  land 
which  is  best  fitted  for  cidtivation,  for  pasturage, 
and  for  meadows.  Reasons  shotdd  be  stated  why 
laud  is  particularly  fitted  for  one  or  more  of  these 
purposes. 

Obtain  several  kinds  of  soil  for  examination, 
such  as  may  be  fowid  in  different  places  near  the 
school  house  Explain  how  soil  came  to  be  formed. 
Notice  wh.ii  kind  of  a  subsoil  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Study  different  localities  in  the  neighborhood  and 
obtain  soil  in  wliich  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  predomi- 
nate. Endeavor  to  make  it  plain  that  plants  must 
have  a  suitable  soil  as  well  as  moisture  and  warmth 
in  order  to  thrive  and  yield  seed  or  fodder. 

Study  the  relative  interest  taken  by  farmers  in 
the  neighborlii ii  :d  in  different  classes  of  crops.  Make 
a  list  of  the  principal  products,  such  as  hay.  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Study  the  results  of 
planting  in  rich  loam  and  in  a  very  san<ly  soil,  mak- 
ing it  .an  object  to  learn  what  plants  may  be  grown 
t.i  the  best  adv.-intage  in  the  locality. 

Take  a  spade  and  dig  in  the  ground  to  see  how 
deep  the  soil  is  in  different  places.  Make  an  exami- 
nation of  several  places,  first  on  an  elevated  point 
and  next  in  a  valley.  Demonstrate  that  the  raiin 
wa<b  nnich  of  the  fertility  from  the  slopes  into  tlir 
low  land,  where  the  richest  soil  is  found.  Xotirc 
the  darker  color  of  the  soil  in  the  valley,  showinu' 
that  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  alluviil 

matter. 

The  f|uestion  naturally  suggests  itself,  whctlur 
soil  always  maintains  its  fertility.  In  this  conm  c- 
tion  may  be  shown  the  advantages  of  rotating  cr.'i-- 
and  the  benefit-  which  result  from  the  use  of  fitii- 
lizers.  The  same  crops  cannot  be  grown  on  t!„ 
same  ground  from  year  to  year,  but  in  some  sm!  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  fertility  for  m.any  year-  liy 
rotating  the  crops.  In  other  soils  it  must  be  ni;i  n- 
tained  bv  manures  and  still  in  others  by  comiiiei.  lal 
fertilisers.  ICxplain  the  v;i!iu-  of  clover  and  ■  i^^r 
deeply  rooted  plants  to  stimulate  fertility  of  the     il 

ilave  the  pupils  prepare  a  list  of  the  lea  i'l; 
farm  crops  grown  in  the  vicinity.     Study  the  i -ts 

lU 


and  select  the  ciglit  leading  crops  for  discussion  in  class.  Endeavor  to  learn 
the  uses,  either  locally  or  after  transportation,  of  these  crops.  Fruits  and  vcce- 
tables  grown  in  the  vicinity  should  be  studied  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  collection  of  the  grains  and  secd>  producc.l  in  the  vicinitv  should  be  pre- 
served with  care.  I^ach  collection  shoul.l  be  placc.l  in  an  envelope  or  a  paste- 
board box.  then  lahele.1  with  the  name  of  the  collector  and  tlu  name  ,.f  the  .ceds 
after  which  they  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  secured  for  plantinc  in  the 
spring.  '  '  '' 

Record  of  Weather  and  Rainfall. 

\VK.^T.t^.R.  Rule  ..  blank  book  .so  as  to  have  a  full  paj^e  as  a  record  sheet 
for  each  school  day  of  the  year.  The  temperature  is  to  be  recorded  in  this 
record  three  times  each  day.  at  0  a.  m.,  at  noon,  and  at  I  p.  m  In  the  ^anie 
record  are  to  be  recor<le<l  the  directions  of  the  wind,  whether  it  is  cloudv"  uid 
the  amount  of  rain  or  snow.  The  record  is  to  he  kept  by  one  of  the  pupil' '^ho 
IS  to  have  an  ahernate,  and  the  latter  i>  to  be  in  charge  the  second  month  Xo 
one  IS  to  have  charge  of  the  record  more  than  a  mnnth  at  .  time.  In  this  way 
all  the  older  mpils  will  become  familiar  with  the  plan.  The  following  is  surr- 
gcsted  as  a  s;    able  ruling  of  the  *"  ^ 

Weather  Record: 


R..MXFAU_     Have  the  tinner  make  a  simple  rain  gauge  of  two  pans,  one  large 
and  funnel-slraped  to  catch  the  rain  and  the  other  small  aiul  sufficientlv  deep  fo 
Muasure  it.      i  lie  former  should  have  an  exposure,  or  diameter,  three  tinges  ..renter 
.an  the  latter.     This  is  desirable  for  .i.e  reason  .hat  many  rainfall,  are  .o  1  ^ 
that  they  cannot  he  measured  in  the  >ame  p.-m  in  which  the  water  fdls 

The  rule  for  measuring  the  water  ..hould  be  finely  graduate.!  so  a.  to  in.licate 
M..all  -juantities  ()nly  one-nln,h  of  the  ineasurenunt  i>  to  he  counted  as  tl  e 
-quare  of  the  diameter  of  the  receiving  vessel  is  nine  titnes  .^^eater  than  the 
nua.uring  vessel.  Snowfalls  must  he  melted  an.I  measured  .-,;  rain  The  nit, 
?,'a„ge  should  be  set  in  the  open,  where  gusts  of  wind  will  not  .Irive  the  ftlline 
.hops  into  It  or  away  from  it.  owing  to  the  proxnnity  ,>f  trees  or  buildings.  Iv 
>l.o,  .1  be  held  firmly  in  position  by  >takes  and  the  receiving  ves>el  should  he  .et 
^o  all  the  water  will  flow  into  the  one  below. 

Qun.STio.N.s  .--Fxplain  the  tneaning  of  soil  and  of  .ubMnl.     What  is  meant  bv 

rotannn  of  crops?"     Mention   three  cereal>  and   five  vegetables  grown   in   the 

*liood.     ^^  by  does  the  soil  lo^e  part  of  it.  fertility  by  con.ta^t  euhivatieTi 

■"I.>s  fertilizers  are  used.^     Where  i>  the  richest  =.,il.  on  the  hiH-top.    o-i  the 

^iinwi^^'^h"  T  """'^>T\  "'■"^^  '  "'="'  "f  ^  -■^■"••'>  "f  '-'1  in  the  neighhorhoJd, 
showing  the  farms  and  the  names  of  those  who  reside  on  them. 
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Second  Month. 

Make  a  study  of  the  insects  that  arc  found  in  the  neighborhood  and  de- 
termine which  are  helpful  and  which  are  dttrinicntal  to  the  farmer.  It  is  well 
to  prejiare  for  this  work  by  collecting  specimens  as  they  are  obtainable  throughout 
the  growing  season.  Have  the  pupils  search  in  literature  for  statements  regarding 
the  more  common  insects. 

Take  np  the  study  of  the  Iwst  known  weeds  and  their  habits  of  growth. 
Mako  a  collection  of  tljcir  seeds  and  parts  of  the  plants.  These  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  same  way  as  the  seeds  mentioned  in  the  outline  for  the  first  month. 
Prepare  a  list  of  the  weeds  that  si)read  only  by  seeds,  that  spread  chiefly  by 
growth  from  the  roots,  and  that  spread  both  by  seeds  and  growth  from  the  roots. 
Which  of  these  are  most  obnoxious?  Siiould  the  weeds  growing  on  highways 
be  destroyed  before  the  si'ed  ripens? 

Cut  several  apples  in  halves  from  the  blossom  end  tt)  the  stem.  Select 
apples  of  different  kinds  for  this  inirpose.  Speak  of  the  vatietics,  in  what  respects 
they  differ  from  each  other,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  of  at  least  one  piece,  requiring  that  the  parts 
on  the  cu.  side  be  siiown  as  clearly  as  possible.  In  future  lessons  extend  this 
work  until  the  students  are  able  to  draw  both  entire  apples  and  parts  cut  in 
different  sizes. 
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Prepare  a  complete  list  of  the  domestic  animals  reared  in  the  vicinity.  To 
this  list  add  a  number  of  useful  animals  common  to  .Xorthern  Canada,  .Vraliia, 
and  I'^gypt.  Which  animals  are  raised  only  to  work,  which  for  their  work  and 
meat,  and  which  solely  for  prtxhicts  after  they  have  been  slaughtered?  Make  a 
study  of  the  products  obtained  from  animals  icared  in  the  neighlmrhood. 

Study  some  cereal,  such  as  com  or  wheat.  When,  how,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose is  it  planted ?  Mow  many  crops  may  be  grown  in  succession  on  a  givin 
piece  of  land?  Speak  of  the  best  way  to  rotate  the  crops.  Give  conversational 
lessons  in  how  to  cultivate  .ind  harvest  corn.  r>csidcs  being  a  staple  artii-!e 
of  food  for  animals,  for  what  is  corn  used?  Where  are  the  largest  fields  of  corn 
grown?  Mention  different  kinds  of  com,  such  as  dent  corn,  pop  corn,  Kafir  com, 
and  s'd'Cct  corn,  and  study  the  uses  of  each. 

Suidy  the  neighborhood  and  determine  whether  it  may  be  clas.sed  as  havi.iij 
been  a  prairie  or  a  timbered  section.    Notice  what  effect  settlement  has  had  as 
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regards  the  growth  of  trees.  Prepare  a  list  of  the  trees  now  growing  in  the 
vicinity  and  classify  them  as  to  size,  form  of  leaves,  kind  of  seed,  color  and  hard- 
ness of  wood,  character  of  bark,  and  uses  and  value  of  seed  and  woo<l. 

Review  the  weather  record  for  the  first  month  to  determine  how  many  days 
the  sun  shone.  How  much  warmer  was  it  durinjf  >unsiiinc  than  during  cloudy 
weather?  Make  an  estimate  of  the  total  rainfall  during  the  previous  month.  Was 
the  precipitation  normal  for  this  neighborhood? 

Draw  a  tnap  of  the  township,  showing  the  highways,  school  houses,  streams, 
timbered  belts,  if  any,  and  churches.  WJiat  is  the  name  of  the  civil  township? 
E.\I)lain  tlie  di (Terence  between  a  civil  township  and  a  congressional  township. 
Give  the  number  and  range  of  this  township. 

QiKMKi.NS:— .Vame  the  most  useful  insect  fouii  1  in  this  section.  Prepare  a 
list  of  the  twelve  most  injurious  insects  common  to  t!ic  neighborhood.  How  do 
weeds  come  to  grow  in  tlu'  fields  from  year  to  year?  In  what  respects  have  the 
improvement  of  the  farms  changed  the  general  aspect  of  this  neighliorhood  ?  How 
are  the  oak  .,nd  willow  propagated?  Which  is  the  most  useful  for  human  food, 
corn,  rice,  or  wheat?    Name  five  kinds  of  api)lcs  and  four  kinds  of  com. 

Third  Month. 

Study  the  food  and  shelter  of  farm  animals.  Make  it  clear  that  suitable  shelter 
is  as  important  in  raising  live  stock  as  the  footl  itself.  It  is  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive to  keep  a  horse  in  good  condition  when  it  is  kept  in  a  well-constructed  barn 
than  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter.  This  is  true  likewise  of  all  classes 
of  animals. 

Darns,  hog  houses,  kennels,  and  henhouses  should  be  built  with  the  view  of 
securing  good  sanitation.  They  should  protect  again>t  cold  and  at  the  same  tii'-e 
have  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation.  Since  all  animals  arc  subject  to  disease,  it 
is  important  to  care  for  them  with  the  greatest  possible  concern.  The  profits  are 
measured  largely  by  good  housing  and  judicious  feeding. 

Write  essays  on  the  subjects  Corn,  Wheat,  Rye,  Cotton,  Tobacco  according 
to  the  following  outline: 

1.  General  descrijition. 

2.  Planting. 

a.  At  what  season. 

1).  Preparation  of  the  ground. 

c.  1  low  planted. 

3.  Cultivation. 

4.  Diseases  and  insects. 

a.  Xame  an.l  cliaracter  of. 

b.  Datiiagj  to  plant  and  >eed. 

c.  Means  of  prevention. 
.5.  Harvesting  and  it<o. 

a.  Machinery  etn]>loyei I  in  harvesting. 

b.  Yield  per  acre  in  bushels  or  pounds. 

c.  How  prepared  for  use  in  commerce. 

Direct  attention  to  the  need  of  drainage  on  the  farm.  The  tile  drain  furnishes 
the  best  kind  of  drainage  in  mose  instances.  Other  drains,  especially  open  ditches, 
may  wash  too  large  or  may  become  filled  with  gras-es  and  weeds.  They  cause 
a  waste  of  land,  while  tile  drains  make  it  possible  for  all  the  surface  to  be  cultivated. 

In  some  places  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against  overfjws.  This  is  done  by 
building  levees  and  dikes.     Where  are  the  largest  levees  in  the  United  States? 
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Irrigation,  on  tlic  otiur  liand,  is  a  system  of  conducting  water  by  ditches  and  canala 
to  land  that  naturally  is  too  dry  for  farming.  Question  the  pupils  about  the  a.id 
regions  of  Canada  and  tlic  United  States. 

TalvC  measurements  of  at  least  tliiec  horses  as  a  means  of  studying  the  dif- 
ferent proportion  of  i)arts.  Call  alteution  to  the  height  at  tlie  withers,  the  girlli 
ju>t  haeiv  of  tlie  shoulders,  the  girth  at  the  Hank,  and  the  length  from  the  wither^ 
to  the  setting  of  the  tail.  Define  hoof,  fetlock,  hock,  cork,  mane,  gullet,  poll, 
muzzle. 

Descrihe  the  ftiod  that  is  best  suited  for  chickens.  When  do  hens  lay  the  'nnst 
eggs,  in  whicli  season?  Why  should  hens  he  .supplied  witii  gr:ivel  or  oyster  sliells? 
Draw  a  sketch  of  a  suitable  henhouse  and  write  a  description  of  it.  Will  hens 
lay  eggs  in  the  winter? 

Write  an  e-ay  <in  "I'eauty  of  Life  on  the  I'.irm."  In  this  article  make 
mention  of  good  roads,  the  tele]ihone.  interurhau  railways,  landscape  gardening, 
aiul  (irnaniental  trees.  rre>er\e  the  best  essays  fcr  the  school  exhibit  or  the 
county  fail.    (>ne  or  two  of  those  may  be  sent  for  publication  to  a  newspaper. 

OiiisTioNs: — What  e.;u  xmi  >ay  of  the  value  of  shelter  for  animals?  What 
is  irrigation?  I'.xplain  (iilTerent  kiiuls  of  drainage.  How  many  bushels  per  acre 
constitute  a  good  yield  of  corn?  What  i^  the  ditTerence  between  drilling  wheal 
and  sowing  it  broadcast?  Having  suitable  facilities,  is  it  as  profitable  to  raise 
chic'ens  as  it  is  to  rear  swine?    ("an  sheep  feed  on  shorter  grass  than  cows? 

Fourth  Month. 

Life  on  the  farm  in  the  winter  is  considered  pleasant  for  many  reasons. 
The  farmer  has  garnered  his  grain  and  filled  his  mow  with  sweet-sceuteil  hay. 
His  cellar  contains  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden.  He  is  now  en- 
joying the  products  of  the  rich  acres  that  were  made  fi-rtile  by  wise  h-sbandry. 
-Mthough  he  has  stored  the  food  and  i)rovisi<ins  for  his  family  and  his  animals. 
the  hens  still  continue  to  lay  fresh  eggs  anil  the  cows  yield  .1  goodly  fpiantity  ^f 
milk  for  the  household.  What  he  coristniies  on  his  table  is  the  pure  and  un- 
adulterated proiluct  fresh  from  nature. 

Comjiare  with  the  food  of  the  farm;T  the  products  that  conif  to  the  table> 
in  the  city.     The  eggs  and  br.tter  are  >bi|)ped  from  the  country  jioiiUs  to  be  kryi 

in  cold  storage,  where  they  often  beci me  stale.     However,  the  inspection  of  f 1 

and  food  products  has  been  the  means  of  gre;itl\  iniprr]ving  the  (|uality.  In  tlii 
large  city,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  sold  in  a  fresh  condition  the  entire  ve.ir. 
Tliis  i~  made  possible  by  the  advantages  <if  rapid  transportation  facilities  in  .1!! 
sections  uf  the  country.  Meat,  flour,  and. other  staple  products  are  nearlv  \hv 
same  in  the  citj  and  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  feeds  for  the  market  a  large  part  of  the  winter.  This  line  nf 
work,  together  with  marketing  the  surplus  product  and  jireparing  for  the  comin.,' 
season,  keeps  his  time  well  occupied.  Farm  animals  need  especial  care  duriiiL: 
cold  .ind  wet  weather.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  live  stock  should  be  atteu  K  ! 
with  sufficient  care  to  have  it  in  guod  condition  in  the  S]iriug. 

.■\  horse  should  be  fed  Ixith  hav  and  grain  throughout  the  year,  except  wl;  m 
it  is  kept  in  a  good  pasture,  but  rel.itively  more  grain  is  retpiired  when  the  Iimt  ■ 
is  working.  Give  reasons  why  a  horse  cannot  do  heavy  work  wdicn  it  is  fed  only 
on  hay.     The  horse  should  have  plenty  of  pure  water  three  times  each  day. 
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states  of  the  United  States  "'  ^°''"^°''  corn-producing 

a..in,als?     Is  dehornint,  a  benefit  to  cow  '      „    on    ^    'Tv  •'  '°  ^""" 

in  hills  an<I  in  others  I  drill     cxpLn    he  re    o^,      ul.T        •  T-  '%'"'"'"'' 
i.npor.„t  for  the  production  of  „,i^P    c;!^.^:!,^.;^:^^:^ '-I:^  -- 

Fifth  Month. 


geese?     With  what  are  sheep  and  hcgs 


"*^  ""■'■I'  .mil  lu.gs  covered-' 

1.  N'unihcr  and  hrced  nf  ^turs 

a.  Uheiher  Sliorth,,nis.  IKrefords   etc 

t).  (olor;  whether  red.  sp.>tted,  etc. 
*■  l-ooil  and   water. 

a.  Classes  of  food. 

b.  How  and  when  fed. 

c.  \\'aterin<^'.  how  often. 

^.  How  many   h.-ijs  are  fed  in  the  same  vanl' 
■i-  .At  wliat  age  should  stock  be  marketed  ^ 

'• 1.    Which  is  h  «er  a  cow  ia„     i.         -1'      '"    "i  'i'.''^"'"      '"''"'  ""  "" 

pose  besides  milking?  ^'  '^  ""'"  ''^"ht'i''!^'  f"r  any  other  pur- 

Studv  the  shade  trees  of  tlie  neishborhno.l.     WI,ich  are  best  for  sliade  an> 

and  ni;^:;^\^':^£Sai'iri'^-    ''"^'  '^^'"  >-^"  ->'  "^  '"'^  -•^-  -"  -P>'^ 
toliect   the   nan>es   of   all   the   varieties   of  apples   grown   =n   the   vicinity. 
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Describe  the  fniit  of  the  larly  ai)|)lis  and  till  for  what  purposes  tlic  diflfcrcnt 
species  are  best  adaineil.  What  is  a  winter  ajiple  and  how  does  it  differ  from  a 
fall  apple? 

The  parts  of  plants  are  known  as  the  root.  stem,  and  leaves.  Define  each 
.-md  exi)lain  the  inirposes  it  serves  in  the  life  of  a  plant.  Explain  how  the  food 
is  taken  up  In  the  rootlets,  is  conveyed  throng;!!  the  stem,  and  is  then  modified 
hy  the  action  in  the  leave-.  Ciive  a  le-sim  mi  liciw  i)laiits  receive  iiotiri-hment  both 
from  the  soil  aiul  the  air.  If  corn  is  cultivated  very  dose  to  the  stem  when  it  is 
quite  lar),'e  the  leaves  wilt  droop,     llxplain  the  reason. 

Ot  i.sTio\s: — I'or  what  are  the  bristles  of  hoK'>  used?  Spe.ik  of  the  difTer- 
ence  between  the  Ilol-tein  and  the  llerefonl  cow.  Mention  two  ^jrades  of  cattle 
that  are  n.ited  for  Riviui,'  milk.  Why  is  butter  of  a  deei)er  yellow  color  in  the 
spring  than  in  autumn?  Name  .nnd  flefinc  the  dilTerent  parts  of  a  plant.  Should 
corn  be  cultivated  close  to  ilu   root'<  when  it  is  large? 


Sixth  Month. 

.*^ome  plant-  are  tlowerles-,  but  the  greater  mimber  of  common  plants  have 
flowers.  Kxplain  what  a  llower  is  ami  what  pnrpo>es  it  >erves.  Make  a  study 
of  the  stamen  and  pi>li!s.  the  >tii.'ma  and  anthers,  the  pollen,  .and  the  ovary. 
M.ike  a  careful  -tudy  of  each  of  t!u-e  part<  as  to  their  structure  aud  the  jH;rpo-es 
they  serve.     What  i-  meant  by  fertiliAitiou  and  liy  cro-s  fertilization? 

Make  a  studv  of  tiie  propa.i,'alion  of  plants  by  seedlni;.  cutting;,  and  bucldin^. 
How  are  com.  clo\er,  the  );erauium.  and  the  willow  tree  i)rop.i-^'ated  ?  What  i- 
layeriiij,'  and  of  what  use  i>  it?  Is  the  selection  of  seed  an  impo.t-mt  factor  in 
farming;? 

Dry  farn  t^.  or  the  Campbell  System  of  I'armiu^'.  is  reconnnended  for  drv 
sea.sons  and  for  ariil  rei^ion^.  Its  aim  i-  to  till  the  soil  so  the  moisture  is  u-ed 
to  the  hot  ,ailvanta!.:e.  'i'hi-  is  done  by  cultiv;itin};  the  ijrowini;  crops  frcvpienfv 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upinr  layers  of  the  soil  are  well  pulverized.  This 
prevents  excessive  evapor.ition  by  closint;  the  pores.  |)r\  farming'  has  been 
a  preat  benefit  to  the  ari<l  rei,dons  of  Canada  and  the  I'nifeil  States. 

Study  the  different  .grasses  that  are  prown  for  hay  in  the  neighborhood. 
Collect  samples  of  the  native  trras-es  that  are  valuable  for  hay.  In  the  ari.l 
sections  of  N'orth  .\merica,  as  from  Alberta  to  Texas,  the  buflfalo  prass  is  an 
important  plant  for  the  rta-ou  that  it  is  adapteil  to  a  dry  climate.  .\ltliotiL;!i  ii  i 
short,  it  makes  fiiv.-  pastnr.i^e  and  in  sciuie  localities  is  cut  for  hay.  I'due  stem. 
or  blue  bent,  next  to  InifTalo  t;rass,  is  eousidered  of  s;reat  value.  It  thrives  lu -I 
in  modenitely  moi-t  snil,  but  is  f. .luid  in  the  low  and  more  fertile  sections  of  ari.! 
districts.  I'.unch  t^rass,  mes(|uite,  rye  Rrass,  .and  wire  fjrass  are  common  nanu- 
of  other  ii;itive  t^ras-es. 

The   plants   cultivated   extensively    for  hay   include   timothy,   clover,   alfait'.i 
rcdtop,  millet,  bine  i,'rass.  brome  fjrass,  ami  sorj^drnm.     Study  the  grasses  cultivate! 
in  this  nei,i,diborhoi id  ;md  learn  what  a<l\antatres  th  y  pos-oss  over  native  jjras^ 
\'isit  a  hay  mow  and  observe  how  the  farmer  preserves  hay  for  future  use. 

Oii:STloNS: — What  is  :i  f1(wcrless,  or  cryptoRamous,  plant?  In  what  w:r. 
are  insects  of  importance  in  tiie  ),'rowth  of  plants  th.-it  bear  tiowers?  F.xpi.ni 
what  is  meant  by  bu<lding,  prunin;;,  and  grafting.     When  and  where  is  dry  farm- 
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Ing  of  value?     Why  .s  clover  a  valnal.le  plant  aside   from   its  use  for  hav." 
Descr.be  buffalo  Rrass  and  ,cll  where  it  is  f.n.n.I.     What  native  pra  ses  ar'  com 
men  to  tins  v.eini.y?    When  should  ^rass  be  cut  for  hay?    FoTsee^    SpeTk 
of  the  fcpdmg  value  of  clover  and  timothy.  ^ 

Seventh  Month. 

Prepare  a  hotbed  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  I'lant  synie 
seeds  that  are  conunonly  grown 
in  the  vicinity,  sucii  as  beans, 
peas,  corn,  and  potatoes.  The' 
plants  should  be  studied  as  they 
grow. 

If  it  is  not  practicable  to  con- 
duct a  small  hotbed,  then  a  box 
of  jjood  soil  may  he  prepared  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  scht.ol- 
room.  It  is  well  to  plant  a  few 
weeds  to  obse.ve  their  ^^rowth  in  connection  with  that  ..f  the  useful  plants 
Mudy  plants  that  live  only  one  year  and  some  that  live  from  year  to  vear  Whai 
are  such  plants  called  ?  j  .       ■       ••    ai 

Hants  as  well  as  animals  are  subject  to  diseases.     Studv  the  most  common 
diseases  known  in  the  vicinity  according  to  the  following  outlines: 

1.  Diseases  of  ])lants. 

a.  Causes  and  symptoms. 

b.  Fungi :    Rot,  smut,  rust,  brand,  mildew. 

.C.  Insects:     F.elwomi,  pliylluxera,  chinch  bug,  aphis, 
d.  r.actcria  and  jihysiological  diseases. 

2.  Prevention  or  c:ire. 

a.  Destroy  afTccttd  leaves,  twigs,  or  fruit. 

b.  Kill  spores  on  seeds  before  plautiig. 

c.  Select  seeds  artd  plants  that  resi>t  disease. 

d.  Use  tar,  jiaint,  etc.,  to  cover  wounds. 

e.  .Spray  with  poison  to  kill  insects. 

f.  Rotate  crops  to  best  advantage. 
Diseases  of  Animals. 

a.  Prevention  of;  symptoms. 

b.  Organic  and  'anction.-J  diseases. 

c.  Diathetic  and  cnthetic  diseases. 

d.  r>actcria,  Eflfcct  of  on  animals. 

e.  Tuberculosis,  Treatment  of. 
Common  Diseases. 

a.  Horse— Colic,  spavin,  heaves,  hots,  bronchitis 

b.  Cattle-Tuberculosis,  plague  (Rin.lcrpest).  blackleg,  milk  fever 

c.  >wme— Cholera,  worms,  qtiinsv.  trichina. 

d.  .Sheep— Scab,  rot  (flukes),  tetanus, 
c.  Poultry— Gapes,  cholera,  tapeworms. 

f.  Dog— Hydrophobia,  distemper,  tuberculosis. 

Every  farmer  should  give  attention  to  mixed  farming.    That  is   he  should 
raise  crops  and  rear  animals.     This  enables  him  to  cultivate  the  grout,d  to  the 
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best  i>ossibli>  advantagp,  since  the  fcediiiR  of  stock  enriches  the  soil  and  increases 
llie  yield  per  acre.  It  is  a  mistake  to  j;ivc  attention  only  to  the  growth  of  grain 
and  grass  crops  and  then  sell  the  products.  This  kind  of  fanning  gives  rise  to 
what  is  known  as  trtwsf'orliitiou  of  tlw  soil,  meaning  that  the  richness  is  taken 
out  of  the  land  and  tran>ported  to  some  other  |)laee  or  even  to  some  other 
country. 

The  farmer  is  protected  by  a  diversity  of  crops  and  animals.  If  the  season 
is  unfavorable  to  one  or  two  particular  crops,  the  others  may'tbrive.  I'.esides,  the 
markets  ari  ximitinU'  ghittod  by  ciitain  ela-sis  of  farm  and  live-stock  product-, 
hence  the  farmer  who  engages  in  mixed  farming  w  ill  be  sure  to  get  gcnul  prices 
at  least  on  certain  |)ro<lucts. 

I'rejiare  a  plat  of  sonic  township  to  show  all  the  established  highways.  f)n 
this  jil.it  indicMte  the  road-  that  are  good,  that  are  pass;ibly  good,  ami  that  are 
lH>or.  Study  the  materials  in  the  vieiniiy  that  may  be  utilized  in  building  good 
roads. 

Noted  roads  built  liy  the  Romans  in  anciei^t  times,  such  as  the  .\ppian  Way, 
arc  still  in  use.  They  tr.iii-ported  materials  long  distances,  even  without  rail- 
roads, and  their  road-  have  endured  ftdly  twenty  centuries.  Learn  what  you 
can  about  concrete,  macadam,  as[)halt,  and  brick  paving. 

Qti-.sii(i\s: — What  is  a  hotbed  and  wliy  do  plants  grow  raiii<lly  in  a  well- 
constructed  one?  l-".Nplain  the  meaning  of  fungus  diseases.  Name  six  diseases 
that  are  common  to  jilants  and  six  that  are  conmion  to  animals.  What  i- 
meant  by  the  transportation  of  the  soil?  Is  it  important  to  have  good  roads? 
Wliich  is  cheaper,  to  build  a  good  road  or  to  repair  a  jxior  road  from  year  to 
year?    Describe  the  Appian  Way  and  tell  how  it  was  built. 


Eighth  Month. 


Plant  one  or  more  trees.  Prepare  the  grntnid  to  receive  the  trees  tn  the 
best  advaiUage.  Notice  the  proi)er  de|)tli  for  planting,  sjiread  the  roots  as  much 
as  possible,  and  prune  the  liml)s  so  as  to  balance  the  tree  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Notice  the  bud-  and  the  new  leaves  as  they  appear  in  the  spring. 

In  a  dry  season  a  ))arrel  filled  with  water  m.iy  be  set  near  a  newlv  pl.ititcl 
tree,  the  barrel  having  a  sm.ill  opening  near  tin-  bottom  so  the  water  can  run 
out  and  const.Tiitlv  irri^rate  the  roots.  Wtcds  -houM  not  be  |)erniitted  to  grow 
near  the  tree.  The  gnumd  -liould  not  be  cultivated  when  it  is  so  moist  that  it 
will  -tick  to  the  tools. 

Make  a  study  of  tools  and  implements  ,i-i(l  by  the  farmer,  such  as  the  plow, 
harrow,  wagon,  ctdtivator,  n.iper.  and  threshing  machine.  How  di<l  the  ancient- 
thresh  their  grain?     Name  llie  uten-ils  neci--ary  in  making  a  garden. 

Not  many  years  ago  1).  Ward  King  of  Maitland,  Mo.,  devised  a  drag  t^ 
smooth  the  roads.  This  is  known  a-  the  King  Road  Drag.  It  is  maile  of  tw< 
piece;  of  heavy  timber,  fastened  together  with  eros-bars,  and  one  or  both  of  tin 
tinil)crs  have  an  iron  bar  to  protect  the  wood  and  cut  the  surface  of  the  gmniil 
A  chain  is  attached  to  the  drag  in  such  a  manner  that  the  timbers  will  point  i^i 
a  diagonal  direction  across  the  highway.  When  the  horses  pull  the  drag,  it  ha- 
a  position  so  the  dirt  is  worked  toward  the  midille  of  the  road.     This  drag  in  an 
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Improved  form  is  now  used  very  extensively.    It  works  best  after  a  slight  rain, 
or  when  the  surface  is  nioJc rately  moist. 


MKRINO  RAM.  DLACKPACK  HICItr.AND  HAM.  CIIKVIOT  KWK. 

Tlic  rise  in  the  value  of  land  has  Iia<I  a  niarlicd  influence  ujxju  fanning. 
Formerly  niudi  of  tin.  land  was  allmvcJ  to  jjrow  up  in  wccJi.  It  is  now  the 
oliject  to  utilize  every  foot  of  the  lan.l  for  some  definite  purpose.  The  swamp 
and  wel  lands  are  licinj;  drained,  the  scrubl)y  tracts  are  fxinp  cleared,  and  the 
dry  districts  are  beinj;  irri^'ated.  Kconomy  in  the  expenditure  of  vnerp)-  pays  a 
lar^a-  dividend  in  farmiii},'.  Study  the  neiKlil>or!iood  to  learn  iiow  farming  and 
stock  raising'  can  he  improved. 

The  purpose  of  the  farmer  shouM  he  to  enrich  the  soil  from  year  to  year. 
If  forty  !.u>luls  of  corn  jKr  acre  was  a  k<"'<1  crop  when  the  soil  was  virgin,  the 
yiel.l  should  he  even  Letter  at  present.  This  will  depend  entirely  upon  how  the 
land  IS  cultivated  and  what  amount  of  fertilizer  is  usc.I.  We  cannot  expect  the 
soil  to  maintain  h>  virgin  fertility  indefinitely,  to  yield  without  recompense,  but 
must  do  our  part  if  we  would  enjoy  the  fruit  that  is  in  store  for  the  industrious 
and  the  uitelligent.  The  unlearned  savage  may  get  small  returns  from  the  soil, 
but  a  richer  harvest  is  in  store  for  the  educated  agriculturalist  of  modern  times. 
Let  us  learn  from  tlie  pokier  farms  of  the  N'etherlands,  where  the  soil  has 
been  cultivated  with  growing  success  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Once 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  it  is  now  the  richest  farming  district  in  the  world.  Let  us 
profit  by  the  careful  husbandry  of  Switz.  riand.  where  the  alluvial  soil  is  carried 
m  buckets  from  the  valleys  to  enrich  the  I'.lghe-  sloi)es  and  hillsides.  When  we 
take  all  this  into  account,  whe,,  ve  consider  how  waste  has  be-en  turned  into  pro- 
ductiveness, we  must  realize  the  vast  possibilities  of  agriculture  In  this  country. 
Questions:— In  planting  trees,  should  the  roots  be  spread  apart  or  packed 
closely  togeiner?  ShuuM  the  ground  near  newly  planted  trees  he  kept  clean  so 
heat  and  light  may  penetrate  the  soil?  Win?  What  is  a  King  Drag'  Has 
the  rise  m  the  value  of  farm  lands  had  a  beneficial  intluence  upon  farming?  Can 
the  sod  be  enriched  so  it  will  produce  more  than  when  it  was  in  a  virgin  condi- 
tion?   What  is  polder?    Contrast  farming  in  Kuropc  with  farming  in  .\mcrica. 

Ninth  Month. 

Review  the  lessons  for  the  previous  months  of  the  year.  Make  a  careful 
stu.y  of  the  weather  record.  What  was  the  average  temperature  in  November' 
In  1-ebruary?  In  which  month  di.l  the  >un  shine  the  greatest  number  of  c'ays 
.n  September  or  in  March?  How  nmch  in  inches  was  the  rainfall  for  the  past 
SIX  months?  ^ 

Observe  whether  horses  or  mules  are  most  numerous  in  the  neighborhood 
Study  these  annuals  so  as  to  learn  which  requires  the  larger  amount'  of  grain. 
What  arc  the  prices  of  good  work  horses  an.l  mules?    Write  a  description  of 
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these  animals,  making  it  a  point  to  explain  the  physieal  difference  between  them. 

Make  a  study  of  young  farm  animals  at  the  age  of  one  and  two  years.  Which 
will  weigh  more  at  one  year  old,  a  colt  or  a  steer?  Do  horses  and  cattle  lie 
down  and  get  up  the  same  way?  .\t  what  age  is  it  most  protitahle  to  market 
hogs?     How  mueli  shouM  a  thrifty  liog  weigh  at  that  age? 

."^tudy  the  leading  farm  animals  in  the  neighborhood,  using  as  a  basis  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  following 

Outline  on  the  Horse. 


I.  Description-. 

a.  Height,  weight,  covering. 

b.  Head,  ears,  mane,  tail. 

c.  I-egs  and  hoof;  structure  and 

form. 

d.  Body — Skeleton,  organs. 

e.  Beauty,  grace,  docility. 

II.   ClIARAC  TKKISTICS. 

a.  Sense  and  intelligence. 

b.  Strength,  speed,  longevity. 

c.  Age    at    which    broken     for 

work. 

III.  Cl.vssifkatiox  ani>  Uses. 

a.  Draft,  race,  coach,  riding. 

b.  Farming,  draying,   r  a  c  i  n  g, 

traveling. 

c.  Utility    in    war   and   military 

maneuvers. 

IV.  Fool) — Hay,  corn,   oats,  barley, 

beans,  grass,  etc. 

V.   TUr.ATMKNT. 

a.  Feeding  and  watering. 

b.  How  broken  for  work. 

c.  How  and  when  shod. 
VI.  Rrki-.d.s  oi-  HoRsr.s. 

a.  D  r  a  f  t— riyde.s.lale.     IVrch- 
eron,  Belgian. 


lilXOIAN  llORSK. 

b.  R  a  c  i  n  g— ISashaw,  Ilamble- 

tonian,  Morgan. 

c.  C  o  a  c  h — G  e  r  ni  a  n    Coach, 

Hackney,   French  Coach. 

d.  Ponies — Shetland,    Galloway, 

Indian. 

e.  Hybrid — Mule  or  donkey. 
\II.  Tin:  HoRsic  i\  Litkr.vti'ri:. 

a.  Black   Beauty — Anna  Si'7y'cll. 

b.  Tlie    Arab's    Farewell  to  (lis 

Steed — Caroline  Norton. 


Questions  on  the  Horse. 

Compare  the  value  of  the  horse  to  that  of  the  camel. 

Speak  of  the  fossils  of  horses  and  tell  where  they  are  found. 

What  country  produces  the  most  beautiful  breed  of  horses? 

Mentioi:  the  leading  breeds  of  horses  found  in  this  vicinity. 

Did  the  early  F.uro]>ean  explorers  find  horses  in  .\merie.i? 

Frntn  wh.^t  source  did  the  wild  luirses  of  Sov.th  America  nrigin.-tt 

What  can  you  say  of  the  docility  of  the  horse? 
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Practical  Farming. 


C'onu-  f   rlh  into  lliu  Iit;|]t  ol   tilings, 
Let  Nature  be  your  Tr.nlicr 

—  ^\  iinisicurth. 
nil",  inaclical  lariiur  i 
aim  !■;  to  live  and  pros   ,  : — t 


iihiii  ill  tlic  iitiTai  >en.sc  <>(  the  term.    His 


I'  I  .        •,    .  <■■'"■'■•'<■'■-  f-iniilv  and  to  eritjy  the  hlcisinirc 

winch  cotne  Iron.  I.ei.    •  i,.  ,  lo:  e  tonel     ,■  iti,  nature.  'W- ^ngs 

>  .  i.iaaii-al  ]■  aier  will  depend  entirely  upon  one 
liiK  ^.t  ■•.!!■  r;,n,^._,i,.,t  is,  lo  raise  onlv  one  kind  of 
aininals  or  cultivate  otie  ela-s  of  crops,  'lie  « ill  make 
Ins  enterprises  varied,  each  related  as  clo>elv  to  the 
other  as  posMl.Ie,  hut  he  will  avoid  entirelv  the 
tendency  to  en-a-c  in  several  lines  of  husines's  and 
make  all  a  failure.  I'or  instance,  the  farmer  who 
enxa-es  in  dtversihe.l  farmin-  and  at  the  same  time 
runs  a  well  <lnll.  a  threshinj;  machine  or  a  saw  mill 
nsnaHv  t.nls  „,  ,hc  end  to  ac.|tiire  the  success  which 
w.iuld  l.e  his  ,,  Ik.  eii-a5;ed  only  in  .liver-ified  larmin-' 
111  a  scieiitilic  w;i\.  '"' 

The  fnlluwiti-  (inline  contains  a  list  of  the  topics 
tor  study  in  practical  larmin-  -ivini^r  sti--estions  on 
the  more  iniDortant  s„hj\.ci,  which' are'  involve.I  in 
this  enterprise. 


IKOF.  1'.  r..   Itlll.llKN 

(born  in  l'S5i,  funiK-rly  instruc- 
»"r  in  auricnliiir.il  mil, us  In 
MiL!ii^;an  .ln,l  |.>\\.4  iiri-l  <Mii,Iiu-- 
lor  ot  till-  fir^l  r.iil\v;iy  train  tn 
carry  aKriciiItural  iii^truftKin  t  . 
farmers. 


l;i.i:s— :;  less, Ills  (.Sec  j>a;;e  ",?•.',. 

1.  Kinds,  description,  life  historv. 

2.  Hives,  Iiee  swarms,  hivitll,^ 
■i.  I'VediiiL,"-  hees.  eare  of  homv, 

lionev  as  a  food. 
Birds — :!  lessons  (See  pa,i;e  '.'-"ii. 

1.  h'eedin;,'-  li.ibits. 

2.  Heiietici.-d  and  Iiannfti!  hirds. 
■'!.   I'rotection  and  eMi-rminalion. 

C.MTI.K— .'i  less(„]s. 

1.  ISeef  and  dnil   purpose  types. 

lireeils.     (  Inr.icteristic^. 

2.  Dairy  type. 

.'!.   I'ee.Iin.ir  and  c.ire  of  c;itlle. 
I.  1!utclieriii,!.j.  cnttin;,'- and  ciirim,'. 
'<.  Iteef  as  a  fo,„l.     Codkini,'-, 

('o\vi;mi:.\(i:,s  iok  •iiii:  1-'aum  .\.\i> 
lloMK— •?  lessons. 

1.  I'or  the  farm.  •.',  1-or  llie  li..mr. 
Corn— :!,s  lessons  (Sec  paije  '■>]  ). 

1.   IC\;iminalion  i 


•  t  an 


ir  ot 


1- 


(  ro.istmnr-e;ir  si.-i.-i  ). 


lessiiti. — cotnnitii; 


stand. 


.3.  Cl.iss 


report    on    field    le 


coniitini:  the  st.iti,!. 
Neports  ,it)  conntiti.^r  ^],^.  ^^ 
in  the  home  field. 


Ill 


}t 


Scrtion  in  a  ri>om  where  ' 
to  'try  anil  kcc-[t  until  ^;|^^1L4. 


■<1  corn  has  Ijct-n  Ininy 


5.  Desirable  characteristics  of  the 
cum  plant. 

(1.  Selecting  corn  in  the  field  fur 
seed  or  exhiliition. 

T.  Storiii}^  seed  corn. 

S.  I'lipils'  reports  on  home  pro- 
cedure of  seed  corn  haiicllinp. 

!•.  I'ield  lesson  , — deterniiniii}; 
\iel<l  accordinL'  to  nuniher  of 
ears. 

10.  Class  room  work  haseil  on  pre- 

ccdini;  field  lesson. 

11.  I'ield   lesson, — findinp  out  the 

liest  stand  of  corn. 
li.  Cla^s  room  work  hased  on  pre- 

cciliiij;'  fieUl  lesson. 
i:i.  torn  products. 

I I.  I.essoii  on  the  partr  of  the  corn 

kernel. 
ir>.  Corn  liistorv.  types,  varieties. 

III.  .'securinjj   and   iireparinj^  sam- 

ples of  corn  for  judijini^'  in 
school. 
17.  Tudtjini,'  corn  (Sec  corn  score 

"  card). 
IS.  Judtjinjj  corn;  Will  it  ripen' 
1!t.  JiKlijinfj  corn;  Will  it  i;rP7<.'^ 


CORN  sa)Wi:c\Ki) 

Points 

rri:c:ics>  to  tv[n' i>f  brctil  charackti'.liis       ....  10 

SlLipi-  of  car 10 

Color:  (a  I  iir:ii:i 5 

(b)  CI) ^> 

Markit  condilioii 1" 

Tips ■'' 

l'.iitt> ■"' 

KiriieK  :  (a)  L'Tiifortiiiiy  <if 1" 

(b>SliaiH-of ,1 

Length  of  car       1" 

(iri'iimfcrciice  of  lar 5 

Space:   (a)  l-'urrow  ticluH'c:!  row^ '» 

(b)  Space  brtwccii  kiTiiels  at  icili       ....  5 

IV-rccntagc  of  corn        1" 

Total too 


Score 


The  itjniidrds  ut-"'  :e/(iV/i  the  j.i.id  ,itul  l\iil  foiiils  of  i\irn  iirc  rated  are  nul- 
lined  in  the  seoreeard.  Alllutugh  the  seL',.\ard  is  Mi)/  in  ijettcral  use  in  the  showrinj. 
zehelher  it  be  for  jrain  or  livestoek,  ther.  is  no  belter  or  more  rafid  method  of  learn- 
ing to  judaic  corn  than  fracliee  in  jcorimj.  Most  ajriiultiiral  colleges  leach  judijinj  '7 
grain  and  live  slock  zvilh  d'nsideral'le  preliminary  practice  in  scoring.  This  Zi'ork  zvilh 
different  oualiiies  of  oroin  helps  iii  fiximj  an  ideal  in  the  mind  hy  which  the  good  and 
bad  points  are  readily  recogniced  and  their  relative  importance  properly  estimated. 


20.  JiulKinii  corn ;  Docs  it  slw.i-  imfrovancntr 

!>■  m"*;'"?  '".''^"■inK  and  judpnfr  corn. 

*v.  .Methods  ol   improvinfj  corn. 

a;>.  Crop  rotations 


..,/t"i""i''."'"''i'"°  '■»"  "'  "•'"e  '•"'■n  which  were  develo  ,cJ  ],v 
oreful  sclt-ctioii  from  the  original  tvi.rs  on  iiii.  no]  t      v„    '     i     '^ 

;ir.  Uccds  in  the  corn  field  an.l  tluir  |)rcvention. 
.iS.  Juscct  enemies  of  corn  and  tlieir  treatment 
I'.\KM   M.\\.\(,i;.\ii;.\T. 

1.  Choice  (jf  crops  and  animals  to  he  rai-eil 

2.  Division  of  farm  into  lieM,  pa-tnre,  meadow 
.i.   I.orrouini,-  and   lendin^^  implements.     Tra(hn'' 
•1.     iiiynij,'  and   ^ellin«-.     Tlie  home  market.     .Nb 
...   I  tihzation  of  hy-|)iodncts  and  \va^tc  material 
l>.  Rural  roads. 

Fkkds  AM)  Fkkhi.vc — ?  lessons. 

1.  Classes  of  foods;   '.',   lialanced  rations. 
l'oR.\(;i-:  Crops— '3  Icssoii'^. 

1.  Kinds  and  charactenVtie- ;  vahie 

~'.  Culture. 
Ilor.s— fi  lessons  CSee  pajje  IK!). 

1.  Types  an<l  hrceds. 

2.  Feedinj,'.     Crowth  and   fattening,', 
■'i.   Diseases.     IVcvcntion  and  cure. 

i.  Hiitclierinij-,  cnttinij.  cnriiii,'. 
•").  Choice  of  cuts,  cookinjr. 
(i.  Care  of  sow  and  jiitjs. 

HoM|.;    .'?.\.VIT.\TI0\ — r,   Ks<(ins. 

1.  nisi)osal  of  parhaije. 

2.  I'lics  and  mos()uitoes. 
^.  Drainapc. 

■1.  Water  supply.     Wells,  springs,  cisterns. 
.^>.  Farm  huildins-s.     Location,  ronvenieiu'e,  utility 
<•.  Rack  yard.     Sanitation  of  l.arn>^.  feed  lots  and', 
JloRsp.s— -r)  lessons  (See  pape  Vr\). 

1.  Names  of  various  parts  of  the  hodv. 

2.  Types  and  breeds. 
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21.  Place  of  corn  in  ro- 

tatir)!!.  and  why. 
^'■").  How  to  make  corn 

fjermination  ho.ves. 
'.'().  Testing  seed  corn. 
2'i.  Reports  on  tests  at 

home. 
2.S.  Study  of  the  young 

Corn  plant. 
2tl.  Rec|nireinents  of  the 

younp  lilant. 
30.  Cradinp  seed  corn. 
.'U.  Testint,'     the     corn 

planter. 
3v'.  Purpose-,      of     the 

seed  hed. 
:?.i.  Preparation   nf   the 

seed  hed. 
:U.  How  to  plant  corn. 
•  '•">.  Cultivation  of  coti. 
;><).  .\nimai  pests  in  the 

corn  field  and  their 

destruction. 


etc. 
lahor. 
il  orders. 


.  care  of. 
lonltry  houses. 


ll 


ill 


5        ''. 


it 


n.  I'nsoitndnoss  .-iml  ili^eases. 

1.  Cart'  and  uso. 

b.  Jmlgint;. 

llou.u  III  rui; — l"i  li'^^iriis  (Sec  ]iaj;x'  111) 

1.  (.  aniij;  t!>r  ilic  iniil  cruii. 

•.'.  tannins;  aiul  [jri-crviii^j  tniils. 

;i.  I'ari'  iif  winter  wmtalilis. 

I.  I'lH'kini^-  (if  vi'.t;italik'>. 

">.  (  latlKrini;  and  >liirini;  .t;arcUii  ^oid 

(i.  'I'lic  ImI  liid  anil  Cdid  frame. 

'.  'Idle  toniatii. 

S.  I  111-  llonio  (garden. 

!'.  i'.nyini,'    and    tiar..'-]ilantinL,'    xonm,-- 
slirni)s. 

In.  I'runinjj. 

11.  l'rii]ia.t;atinn  fmni  '.-'ittini^s. 

r.'.  Graftini;  and  limldini; 

1:!.  ."^iiraNint:;. 

II.  I'.i-aiuifyini,'-  tli-,'  hi.nK'  snnni(U. 

].").  Idcntit'ication  "i  .M'nn.i;  plant--. 


tri'o    ;nii 


Tlv'stuI  i**  to  fihow  that  wet, 
xnnlraincl  iainl  (iocs  not  i'erniit 
the  r.">t-  Ml  a  I  lant  to  iniulriiu- 
diiwn  lilt]'  into  tlir  jtrouiul. 


SSi;i   IS — I     k'^-nn'-. 

1.  (  iilU'clicn    nf    in-iTts    ;iiid    exainplos    nf    tlicir 

\Mirk. 

'.'.  (  la-'-ilicitiuii  a--  injiiriiiu-  .md  lionefu-ial. 

■"i.  Idintific'itiiin  liy  nican^  nf  liepredations. 

I.  Life  liisti>r\-  nf   in>eets. 

"i.  Metliuds  I  if  exterminaiinn. 

li.  i'ara^ile--   infe^tinj;-  Iive--tiiek  :  lre;itntent. 

".  Insects  iif  trarden  :  treatment. 


i«ii 

■■'■''  ■■/tV'AU''''  ^  ■■.'-'■'  ■•■  fare  111  iniiilement-  and  tn'iU. 

■:^:-":':hj^pf^H]!J-\-r: :}■•''■■  '•  W^rkdinps  and  tm.l  kit-.     R,i,air  w 

fSi?:'\!^^'v^j{\r^:'■  \-:^   '■  MiiK  AMI  lis  ruunrcrs— :   K-snn-. 


iiiM  s   -  I  Ie<-iin-. 

1.   KiniN  .and  l^irposes,  constnictinn,  ii|K'ratinn. 
lelailed  sindy  nf  Min\'  iinpletnent. 


irk. 


In  well  ilraim-ii  lali-I  the  roiil< 
of  the  crini  prllclrale  ilfl-p.  This 
will  make  a  IieitiT  tri>i'.  (""..trast 
this  with  the  routs  in  the  i;!ii-.tra- 
tinii  where  the  la  ml  i^iint  ilraiiie'l. 


1.  Milk    te-tinj. 

■-'.  l\eeii-d-  nf  enws.     IVntlt  .and  ln<s. 

:!.  Otam   --lartin.!,'  ;itid  rii.enint,'. 

I.  I'liitler  n'.ikiiiLr. 

■'i.  Sanitatin'i  in  the  care  nf  dairv  pr  idiict';. 

•  1.  f'lenidiniss  in  liarn-  ami  in  liandlin;.;'  en\\ -. 

'• .  ['•'C<  nf  milk  ill  tlie  home. 


0.\TS — "i  !e--nns. 

1.   IVteetinii  .'nid  )iri'ventinn  nf  ni-t  and  -unit. 

3.  .Induintr  ditTerent   v.arietie--. 

.'!.  (hniee  and  i)re)>aratinn  fif  seeil. 

I.   I 'repar.it inn   nf  -ecd  lied,   ^ceilini,'.  hiirvesting. 

•"i.   Fecdini;  and   fund  v.ahie  :  conkins;. 

Pi. ANT  r,KriWTII^."i   le--iin-. 

1.  f icrniinatinn  and  stajj^e'-  nf  j^rowth. 

3.   Rnnt    -y~tenis. 

M.  Stems   and   leaves. 

■I.  T'lnwcrinir  and  pnllination. 

5.  Fruit  and  seed  forniinp. 
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PoTATor.s-  ■  Ii-ssons. 
1.  I'dtato  jiKljjiiijj. 
'■i.  I  ;irc  of  crop. 

;i.  Sclcctio,,  ai„l  prcparati.m  „f  sco.l  aiul  Ircatnunt  nf  seal, 
i.      rq,arati..n  .,i  m-cI  1k,I,  ctiliivati.m,  >,,ra\inL^ 
.).   Ways  (il  ].ri.|.ariiijj;-  as  fiM.d. 
Pout.TKv—n    lessons    (Set   |.ai;e    Id,;). 
1.    Ivpis  anil  I)riv(ls  df  cliiekciis 

'i'  \^r'r^.  rT'  '"■'/'"  '""'^'■''  ^--   '^'>"'!^-P<"llrv  posts. 
■1.   I-Kf;  rccdPti — markitinj,'  of  cjrjrs.  .    i     '  • 

I.  y^i^  and    fond. 

5.  l>'nlin.c   f..r  n.arkct.      Markc.in^^   .Irc.sed   and   live 

0.  .ellin-   ready    Inr  ponltrv   >li..u.. 
-.  Ducks,  j,'ee-e  and   turkevs. 

f<.  j 'repann,i,r  poultry  as  fo.'ul. 

1".    llie  poultry   house   and    runs. 
1'".   Ilatehiiii;.    care   of   ciiiek-.. 
11.  .Storin-  and   preservin.'   e-irs. 
Si:i.;i,s— I    le-sons.  ^     ^>^.  • 

1.  i:xan,inalion  of  small   see.I   for  u.e.I  seed  and  adulterints 

■!.  Class   preparation   (,f  test   l.(,xes. 
i.  Keadin;;  the  tests. 
Slli:i;i' — (I   lessons    (  .><ee   pat;e    I'.'.'!). 

1.  Wool   anil   iniutoii   tvpes— hreeds. 
■-'.   \\  ool  production. 

•!.   Manufacture  (if  wool  elotli.     .Some  coniinoi,  li,„1       r  i         ,     . 

1.  (are  a.id   mana,;,H.,n.nt.  t"n,n,on  kmds  of  woolen  cloth, 

ri.  Diseases. 

(!.   r.utcherin-  .and   cullin-.   mutton   as    food 
Skim.   I. in;—;!   k-ssons. 

I.  Spcling:  school.   ii„.r..,ry   soeicty.   church,   cluhs    contests    .,l,l,,i„ 

1.  Composition. 

5.  rapillarily  of  soil  and  retentivitv  of  tnoisinre 
•1.   I'.ttects  of  cullivalion. 

I.  Mamircs.      liarnyard   and    .^reen   manures. 
\V.k;:;-;;1:.':",;:'  ^■'■"'"-     '^'•^■^■'  ■-  f-*""--     Valuc  of  dmer  and  alfalfa. 

\  f^Z  ^;'q-pr-::is-:d';£  S-;-—  -  -^  -"^. 

•>.   now   \\eeils  sjiread. 
I.  MoIIhhI  (if  evtcrmination. 
•'■'.  KtTect  of  weeds  on  cmp  and  soil 
•;.   I  low  to  prevent  introduction  of  new  weeds 
Whi  \T— I  lessons   (See  paije  in:,). 
1.  Stiidv  of  wlie.-U  plant 
'3.  Culture. 

■'•  T'-cs.     Mamifacturc  of  tloiir. 
■1.  Bread  jiiakint,'. 

Seeds  and  Crops. 

'--I^>jf  of'^tC^CM^f  is  ns  important  as  the  cultivati..,,  of  the  ground  and  the 
brvest  ^  o,  the  crop.     \\  ,tho„t  ^.-.d  seed  it  is  im,,ossil,Ie  t.rrc-ali^e  a  rich 
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Wm-AT.  Men  arc  cncliaiUid  with  tlie  sowiii),'  (if  wheat  seeds,  with  harvest- 
injj  tlie  iioUWw  Iklds  nf  ^raiii,  whii  the  iiiiin  of  the  j,'reat  thre-hinj;  mai-hine,  witli 
tiie  nioveiuetit  of  the  ^;reat  ears  and  ships  laden  with  the  trilUons  of  herries,  with 
llie  hnrrinj;  of  the  niij;hty  milts,  with  the  mysteries  of  the  hake  oven,  and  with 
the  never  eloyinjj  i)kasnres  ,,f  wliite  hread  eovered  with  Jiine-yellow  hiitter. 

If  a  j,'rain  of  wheat  eoidd  tell  the  story  of  its  hrothers,  sJMcrs.  fatlier.  mother. 
r.ncle^.  aunts  and  its  other  relative^  near  and  remote,  it  would  e(|ual  any  fairy  tale. 

One  kino  of  berry  would  tell  of  its  orifjin  in  Hn},'land.  aliotiier  in  I'nuue, 
another  in  (iermany.  and  perehanee  aTiother  in  Russia :  eaeh  with  it-  liiMorv 
haek  in  >ome  remote  nei^ilihorhood.  or.  may  he  in  still  .inotlier  eountry.  wiili 
jiossihly  a  le,i;en<l  a-  to  its  unkn.iwn  wiM  ))arentage. 

I'ntil  in  reeenl  dee.iile<  the  hi-tory  of  the  varietie-  of  wheat,  and  of  the  oilu  i 
eereaK  i~  not  of  reeor^l.     N'o  doubt  -election  liy  m:m  in  niore  or  les-  of  a  hlnndi  r 


Ma])  of  lln-  llu.Noii  li,\y  ifi:i.Mi  t"  sliow  ilic  routes  »hi.li  will  carry  nlii.il  fnmi  tin-  prairie 
I'i'-\  :ii.  c>  to  Ii-ltwaler  «n<i  Knr(i|'c. 


in;;  w.iy  has  pme  on  for  many  centurie-.  Hybridizing',  by  natural  a^cncie-.  :i'S'> 
m.iv  have  oeea-ionally  occurred  often  enough  to  aid  materially  in  inakini,'  m  « 
varieties  b\   bleiidinj;  the  jj^ood  ([ualitie-  of  two  or  more  parent  kinds. 

It  i-  an  ever-exi-tiu),'  probleni  to  select  the  mo-t  suitable  kind  of  see<l.  .M  'ly 
varietie-  are  j,'rown  in  .\orth  .\merica.  but  mo-t  of  tlie-e  arc  adapted  oiil;.  to 
certain  soil-  and  -pecitu-  clini.itie  inlluence-.  A  s  idy  of  local  condition-  iinl 
varietie>  will  often  result  in  t'mdin^j  the  best  seeil  whe.it  near  hoiue.  a-  \\:aiI 
usually  suffer.-  more  or  le^^  deterioration  from  change  of  locality.     The  p^-ir.ts 
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to  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  a  new  variety  are  as  follows :  A  full  grain  of 
gocHl  weiRht.  stiff  straw  with  ability  to  stand  iij,  in  adverse  weather,  tendency 
to  ripen  early  (especially  in  the  colder  secti(jns).  comiKict  head  which  is  not 
liable  to  shatter,  gooil  bread  (piality  and  ])<)wer  to  resi^l  in>ect  enemies. 

CoR.v.  The  average  yield  of  corn  at  i.resent  i^  about  'ir,  bii>hels  per  acre 
in  the  I'nited  .State-  and  it  is  less  in  Canada.  I'xperts  believe  it  can  be  increased 
to  ;!,-.  and  tdtimately  to  .-.(i  bushels.  .Selection  ..(  the  >eed.  manner  an-l  time  of 
I'lanting,  fertilization  of  the  xiil  and  kind  and  extent  of  cultivation  are  factors 
which  need  consideration.  Of  the>e  the  selection  of  the  >eed  is  considered  of 
lirst  importance.     This  should  be  done  as  follows: 

1.  Every  ear  of  corn  ii^'-nded  for  planting  shonlil  be  tested,  that  is.  not  less 
than  six  kernels  (better  ten)  shonM  be  taken  from  each  ear  an<l  >p.(nite<l,  and 
all  weak  and  l)a<l  ears  discauled. 

■>'.  Every  ear  intended  for  planting  should  I.e  harveste.i  bel'ore  the  fall  freezes, 
and  properly  preserved. 


COAV 


3.  The  corn  should  be  graded  and  the  planter  tested  an.l  made  ready  to 
'Iriip  the  proper  number  of  kernels. 

I.  The  corn  should  be  improved  by  selecting,  for  the  average  farm,  say  100 
M  the  best  cars  and  planting  them  on  one  side  of  the  corn  field.  I'he  seed  for  the 
following  crot)  is  to  be  selected  in  the  fall  from  the  i)art  of  the  lieM  where  the 
lest  seed  was  planted. 

Seed  corn  should  be  hung  up.  not  jiiled  up.  It  is  circulation  of  air  that  is 
lueded  and  not  heat,  l-.speciallv  is  this  true  during  the  first  two  weeks  after 
t  le  seed  is  harvested,  while  it  is  still  sapin.  There  is  no  place  better  than  an 
upstairs  room  or  attic,  where  windows  can  be  left  open  until  the  seed  is  dry. 
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How  to  Select  Good  Ears  of  Corn. 

1.  A  jj;(M)(l  c;ir  sluuilil  lie  x  liiuli  iial  i ir  marly  >m.  |t  ^Imuld  In-  lull  and  strniij^ 
in  till"  tniddk'  imrtiun,  aii<l  tin-  iiriiiintVri.nci'  >li(mld  lio  apprnximalrlv  thri'c 
<|iiartirs  i>f  llic  liiiijlli.  'I'lic  rou^  of 
kcnu'l'-  >Iiinild  l)c  >traiv;lil.  and  ni't  k--- 
tliaii  .-ixti'cn  nor  more  tiiaii  twenty- 
two  in  luiinlicr.  TIh-  ear  -lumM  lie 
I'nmi  cij^'lit  and  i>iK'-lia!l  tn  ten  inelus 
ion- 

■-*.  'I'lie  cnlrir  (if  tile  ''rain  ^Imnid 


U     Q 
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be  true  ti>  variet\.  even  in  ^liade.  and      ^  ^ 


3 
O 
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Sflctt  lars  of  torn  fnr  «t  fd  with  full  and  Mm' 
KiTiii-U,  Mich  as  tlif  mrilium  wcIk'c  shown  alM'S- 
rht>  Ivavf  nil  waste  spaic. 


free  frtmi  niistiire.   W  liite  enrii  siiiniM 
have  white  enlis.  ami  yillnu  enrn.  red 

C(l1». 

■'!.  I'lie  tip  should  not  he  too 
taperiiiL;'.  It  shmilil  he  well  eovered 
with  straii^ht  rows  of  regular  kernels 
of  nniforin  size  and  shape. 

I.  ( )pen.    swelled.    e\p.indeil,    flat- 
tened, and  pinelied  Imtls  are  olijection- 
alile.     The  rows  of  kernels  shonld  e\ 
tenil  in  reijtilar  order  over  the  eml  of 
the  coll.  le.-iviiif;  a  ilepressjnii  wluti  tlu'  shank  is  nnioved. 

■':.   The  shape  of  the  kernel  should  eoiiforni  to  the  varii'ty  siand.ird.     The  Wr 
of  tliu  kernels  should  lie  full  and  stnuii;.  leavins,'  no  s],ace  lietween  them  near  lii^ 
coh.     Toward  the  crowns,  the  ed,i.,'es  of  the  kernels  should  lie  so  shaped  as  i 
leave  merely  cnonj^di  space  Iietween  tlu'  rows  tti  I'aeilitate  <lryin!.j.     Shrunken  ■ 
])ointe(I  tijis  ami  hadly  rountled  crowns  are  ohjectionalile.     The  crowns  of  t' 
kernels   shoulil   he   r.ather  deejily   dentid.   Init   not   pinched   or   chalTv.       The   .K  :  ■ 
should  extend  evenly  across  the  kernel,  and  there  shtmld  he  no  pointed  or  sli:i' 
niarj^Miis.     The  kernels  should  he  ahout  li\e-sixteenths  of  ;in   inch  wiile  hv  li\ 
eifjhths  of  ;m  inch  hni^.  and  six  to  the  inch  in  the  r^iw. 

t;.  The  ears  should  he  well  matured.  I'lrm.  .lucl  snund.     The  ,t;ernis  shouM  li. 
uninjured,  large,  bright,  fresh  and  vii^orous  lookini;. 


Ten  champion  ears  of  dent  corn  which  ha\  c  hpeii  tcstcJ  ami  won  tlic  pri/c.    Notice  the  straiKl't 
rows  .'t  kernels  ami  the  full  cn^l^. 
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Ai.F.M.KA.  Alfalfa  is  rcpanlc.l  with  greater  favor  from  year  to  year  as  a 
fora^;.■  cm,,.  1|„,  ,,!.,„,  j,  j^r.mn  s,k-c.s.|u11>  in  MMii-ari,!  a>  ^yclI  as  i„  xydl 
water.,!  >c.c.,n„.  Tins  ,.tant  i.  ycry  pmti.al.lc  in  ,lry  s<ctiu„.  l,,ca„.c  it  rn.„s 
v.ry  .Ic.,.lv  ."  .In.  >,.,  .     It  is  saf.  ,„  .ay  ,l,a,  alfalfa  n„„,  ,,,„,,ratc  as  .Ic-vp  as 

f  he  M„I  ,s  ,.„  fc.t  -Kq..  the  roots  uill  pcMutraK  ,..,  fe...  If  the  .,il  i,  thirty 
leet  .cv,,  .he  roo„  v  il|  ..,  ,|,„v„  ,!,ir,y  feet.  Tl,„..  the  whole  M,il  ,.  ,nili,,,i 
I  he  plant  n.e-  the  whole'of  the  ktou  in.,  season,  an.l  it  i,  the  onlv  crop  that" 
the  tanner  ^row.  that  ,loe.  .hi,.  I,  i,  ven  hanly  and  ,loes  „o,  eaMlv'free,e  o„t 
A.  soon  m  .pnn^^  a^  the  snn  has  .|i.|„lv  uanned  .he  eanh.  ,he  alfalfa  i~  up  an.l 
jrruwM.^'.  It  .loe,  not  I.econie  injnre.l  Ik  liol,,  ,V„s,,,  |„„  kerp>  ri^du  on  jjrowin.^ 
S,o„  alter  the  eorn  ,.  planted,  .he  al.-alfa  i,  ,ea,l>  .o  ent  hv  the  f.rst  of  ]uZ 
.1.  MMw,  of  ,he  n.ion  of  ,he  eorn  hel.  :  earlier,  in  .he  .^o,nh  ;  and  not  ,nneh  later 

ir^riXld^u'ld,:''''-''''''^''^-"^^ ...eornhas  ...... 

I.,  .hir.y  dav-  fn.,n  .he  ,in,e  it  i.  ent  .here  s.and,  a  s.o,nd  e.-op  ready  for 
he  .„ower.  At.er  .ha.,  in  ,hir.v-,ive  or  f,.,-,v  day.  it  will  vield  a  third  'crop 
In  many  sect...ns.  if  ,],,  third  erop  i,  ..-.k,,,  ,,,r  j,,  .j,,,,.  j,  ,,  i„  ^r.„,„,.^,  ^,  ,,„,',; 
cn.tm«.  ^hu•h  o.  ,he  yield  of  the^e  later  cn.tin^^.  depend,  of  eo„r,e  npo„  ,he 
pre^cncc  ot  .no,-...re  in  .he  soil.  Imt  it  i,  M.re  iha.  .he  alfalla  will  „,e  all  of  .he 
".o.;tnre  Iron,  rainfall,  and  if  irri-^a.ion  i,  po^Ml.l,  it  ,,i„  „,,  ,  ,.,,,,.  ,_,,  , 

n.  .rr.Kat.on  water.  Thns  i,  „.,,  to  the  heM  advantage  all  of  .In-oil  all  o|  th, 
sea^on  iron,  early  ,prinj,^  till  la.e  fall,  and  all  of  ,1,.  .,il  ,„,.i,,„re.  (  .f  no  .her 
eroj)  can  tin,  he  said. 

The  fo,-a;:e  of  the  alfalfa  i,  .he  rieh.M  and  ,no,.  pala.ahle  iha.  the  fanner 
.;.n  prow.  Ihe  al.alla  plan.,  en,  a.  the  ri^h.  lin.e  and  .-i^lulv  cured,  i,  yery 
ruh  -n  pn.,e,u,  W  hat  ,s  protein?  I,  i,  wha,  makes  the  red  .lesh  and  red  hlood 
■I  the  annnal.  I.  „  what  makes  nerve  an<l  hrain  and  yital  pn.ce-,  Mfal,"-,  is 
r.ch  ,n  hone.     1.  i     the  he^t  feed  fo,   .he  halw  on  .hy  far.n.  the  hahv  colt.'  the  hahy 

>■.■'".  •!'>■  hahy  la.nh.  p,^.  and  chick.     It  i,  ., 1  for  .he  vouno-  aniu.al  hecau.e  the 

.vonn^'  „m,t  haee  pro.u,,  ,o  hnlld  hi.  li..le  ho.lv.     And  a,  i.  i.  hys.  for  the  hahy 
-  It  >s  hcst  tor  the  hahy\  tno.her.     It  n.ake.  her  ^iyy  ,„„,|,  ,„i||,  ..„„,  ^^.^j^,^^,^  ,,^^ 


ill 
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How  to  Start  a  Field  of  Alfalfa. 


The  me.h.id-  of 
■  irid  locali.ies  it   i>  .-i 


'wiiiL;  all'all'a  y,ir\ 


\   with  .he  loc.iii.m  and  climate.     In  the 
.  in.ple  mat.er.     The   land   i.   usually  plowe.l   in   winter  or 

-r.v  sprtn.  worked  down  to  a  ,,ood  -eed  hyd.  .and  .he  ^eed  i,  sown  alone  in 
i.uddle  spr.n^  tune.  It  is  irri;,a.ed  occaMou.dly  according  .o  .he  nature  of  ,he 
-.1,  a>.,l  crops  are  ot.en  ..aken  .Vou,  it  .he  san.e  vear.  .ho,;.h  it  i.  <,ot  at  its 
-t  un.,1  the  tlurd  year,  hut  i,  u  ill  u\M  ,  very  luaev  crop  the  seco„,l  year 
In  -n,e  cnm.nes  it  is  a  prac.ice  .o  .ow  a  li^h.  .eediu^'of  oa,.  wi.h  ,he  alfalfa" 
'"  "ther  re,i,Mon.  .hi.  „,ll  ,„,  ,1,,  .,•„,,.  ,,„,  „,,!  |od.;;e  or  hed  down  and  MUother 


the  slender  all'alfa   plan.s.      In   iL^eneral   .he  1 


-ou-  the  all'alfa  al' 


'e.ter   prac.ice   in   .he   arid 


rcijion   IS 


le  anionni  of  ■eed  to  tiu'  .-ic 


aller 


;in;ount 


•r  an.l  iiiii' 


i\     poUUl 


K.    i 


.'•ceds  hettcr  not  to  he  thick.      1 


luiunes  ...un   when   -eed   is  de-ired   fi-i 


lure  are   1  I.I  Is. no 


le 
roiii  it.  as  it 


ni  a  In.. hel  of  alfalfa 


ill 


'    > 


^-ti 
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sec'l.    Therefore,  to  sow  half  a  biishi-l  to  the  acre  would  put  Ififi  seeds  to  the 

S(iii;iri-  foot.  In  »'\v  liftii'ti  piutnils  wmild  put  S.l  vcrds.  It  i.-  cvidriit  tliat  't  is 
more  c-scntial  tn  have  j^iKiit  siiil  and  noiu!  di^trilmtinn  of  the  m'ciI  lliaii  to  use 
a  j^reat  amount  of  ^eid.  AImhu  twilve  to  •.ixlecii  plants  to  the  sipiare  foot  are 
all  that  will  ever  >tand.  and  on  rich,  doci)  -oils  tluy  will  not  lon^j  i-ndiire  iveii 
that  much  crowdinjj. 

Weeds  often  come  up  to  crowd  llic  y<iiuij,'  alfalfa.  To  destroy  tlie-e  weeds, 
the  field  should  lie  clipped  with  the  mower,  titiuj;  it  to  run  as  closi'  to  the 
firoiuid  as  possilile.  There  may  come  a  xellivush  ru^t  that  attacks  the  Icives. 
To  destroy  this,  ciU  close  with  the  mower.  When  j>rep;irin>;  land  for  alfalfa, 
the  field  slxiuld  he  left  as  smooth  as  practicahle.  so  that  the  mower  may  run  over 
it  in  security.  This  trouhle  of  the  leaf  riist  will  not  i.c  so  nnieh  in  evidence  in 
western  lands  as  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississi|i|ii  river. 

Care  of  Feed  and  Stock. 

Practical  farniiup  is  impossihle  without  j^'ood  huildin^s  ,^nd  adeipiate  ma- 
chinery. Live  stock  reiiuires  yond  housinjj  lor  protection  a;,Miusl  stnrms  and 
cold  weather.  This  is  true  especially  of  younj,'  .uiiinals.  milch  cows  and  work 
horses,  hut  all  classes  of  auiuiaN  will  do  hetter  and  re(|uire  less  feed  if  they  .ire 
well  protected  and  fed  regularly. 

Grouping  Farm  Buildings. 

The  huildinp  will  of  course  de]iend  nnich  ou  the  char.icter  of  farming;  fnl- 
lowed.  It  is  not  hest  to  huild  larjje  eoiuhined  liarus  and  sialilcs  to  house  all  liu' 
animals  of  many  classes,  the  tools  ami  m.ichines,  the  foray;e  and  t^rain,  midcr 
one  roof.  Instead,  it  is  ln"i  i  \i>  have  a  st.-dile  for  the  hoises,  another  apart  from 
it  for  the  dairy,  if  one  is  '.,;it.  thou<,di  if  only  two  or  three  cows  are  kept  they 
can  be  sheltered  in  the  lKir>e  stable  or  in  a  leantn  at  one  side  or  end.    As  a  rule. 


Mnvlern  liog  hou>e.     Notice  that  a  (tarn  lati  lir  <trivfti  llirrttiuli  it. 

horses  and  cows  sIkjuUI  be  separated.  Horses  are  better  ol'f  for  .ibundant  .i; 
and  in  cool  or  almost  eoM  stablinj,'.  lows  ^'ivintj  milk  .ilso  need  abuuilant  a;; 
but  will  not  endure  cold  well  or  as  low  temperatures  ;is  m.ike  horses  tliriM 
To  jjet  best  results  make  these  stabK  s  apart.  An  open  yard,  if  possible,  pavi 
with  concrete  made  rout,di.  shouM  be  prnvided  lor  both  cows  and  liorsr 
Naturally,  one  cannot  well  have  both  classes  of  animals  in  the  same  yaril. 

VA 


Slucp  rc(|uiro  a  slict  l.y  thcni>ctvcv  Slicq,  an-  Iwtfir  to  have  a  very  (freat 
fl.KMl  ,,f  fn-li  air.  'liny  .In  n,,t  „.in,|  ihc  oM  at  all.  The  ^lu-ci.  ^h,nM  have 
tluir  uun  .|,iarter,.  Tluy  i.ee,l  a  yani,  aK...  lUtler  have  it  n,,  the  north  si.le  of 
the  harn.  Ilure  will  he  less  mn,l  there;  the  Kroiin.l  will  remain  fn./en  in  winter, 
[here  will  he  shade  there  in  snniiner. 

I'iK-  are  hest  ,,ir  ill  a  plaee  l.y  tlieni^elves.  A  permanent  piKk'inf,'  Inuise  is 
KoimI  tn  have.    C.iiicrete  the  small  yanU  in  fnmt  ..f  eaeli  pen. 

I'nnltry  need  Mparate  .ptarfer..  It  is  nut  ^.mh.I  t,,  have  f.iwK  in  the  stahle 
or  on  the  hay.     The  e;irriai;e  sjud  is  ;,  pour  plaee  lor  hens. 

I'ver)  farm  shonl.t  have  a  to,,l  >Ik,1.  h  ,honl.|  he  Inealed  at  a  verv  convenient 
IH)mt.  so  that  it  is  easy  i,,  ,|rive  thron^.h  it  an.l  imhiteh  there  from' the  wa^on. 
.Iriil.  mower,  or  corn  planlir.  .\  simpl,.  ,hnl  ..pen  at  Iw.,  si.los,  with  posts  10  feet 
apart,  the  shi-,1  ah.,nt  :;<>  feet  wi.le  an.l  as  I.ni-  as  iiee.led,  i~  satisfactory.  Have 
ail  ni.per  st..ry  or  half  story  with  a  hri.l^e  that  can  he  let  ,l.,wii.  This  makes  a 
Koo.l  plaee  f..r  f.H.ls  th.n  will  n..t  he  nee.lcl  re;,Mi!.iil.v .  Ihe  ;,.reat  a.ivaiitaKc  of 
such  a  she.l  is  that  .me  can  drive  ri,i;hl  thn.uKli  ii  cn.sswavs  an.l  leave  any 
machine  or  wa^oii  in  place. 

It  is  not  a  simple  thint;  t..  plan  the  ).;T..npin),'  ..f  farm  l.iiildinKs.     X.r  can 


A  I.lKKtrj— the  alin.U-  for  Ilit-  nioiluT  an.l  h.r  jouiik. 

one  plan  for  any  farm  muil  he  has  s,vn  it.     .\  sale  rule  is  t..  place  hnildinRs  far 
vii..ii};h  apart  so  that  all  will  not  he  .Ksiroyc.l  in  ca^i.  ,,f  a  tire. 

Building  a  Silo. 

Kvcry  farmer  shoiil.l  have  a  sil...  especially  if  .lairyins  is  a  part  of  the  enter- 
I'rise,  as  it  enahles  the  farmer  t..  prcs^ive  in  a  -,....1  c..M.liti..n  a  larfje  <iiiantity 
"t  l.Mlder.  The  si^i-  ..f  the  sil..  sh,,i,l.l  he  in  |.r..i...rti..n  i,,  the  i|iianlitv  of  feci 
"ee.Ied  per  day.  .\hont  three  or  f..iir  inches  shonl.I  W-  used  from  the  t..].  .laily 
uiien  feedinK^  This  is  imp..rtam  f.-r  the  reas.m  that  the  sjla-e  when  expg.se.'l 
to  the  air  hecunes  mol.ly  and  tmlit  for  f.e.linx.  hut  if  three  or  f..ur  inches  are 
ivni.,ved  evenly  from  the  toj)  each  .lay,  the  siia,i,'e  will  n.>t  hecome  damaged  hv 
the  exposure. 
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I";iriiu  r»  wlm  wi-li  In  ii^r  iimri'  lli;m  tlirtc  or  fntir  iiulu'^  il.iily  iictd  a 
■•ccoikI  >ilii.  A  yiiiiil  si/i>  is  to  ImiM  t\vint\  feel  in  <liaiia-ifr  aiiil  lil'iv  frit  lii),'li, 
It  till'  >ili>  i»  tiiiTi'  than  tut.ily  fnt  in  wiilth,  il  mas  nnl  \n-  ]i<i»~ililo  u>  Icid 
■•iirticicnt  t'l  |>rcvtiit  tin-  tn;-  fnMn  inoMitit;.  An  cli-vatinn  of  more  than  t'lfiy  fi'tt 
is  till  hij;h  fur  the  nnhiiary  farm  an<l  tlic  silaj^i'  )iri«>i-^  anain-l  the  si. lis  tiM> 
iiiiiili  ill  a  hij^hir  «truvtiiri\ 

It  is  iiiM-t  C'liiMiiictil  fi'r  fiiiliiin  1"  hitilil  the  -ilu  up  ai;ainst  the  Iiarti  in 
uhuli  the  -i!a)^e  is  ti.  l)c  feil.  The  iin|"rtaiiie  nf  hiviiij^  a  riu'ln  ••Iriieture  makes 
it  cle»iral>U-  ti>  etiipluy  a  eniitra'tir  wlm  lia-  »'\iierii  lu  e  in  sjln  luiilihn^'. 

'I'he  fiiiiiHlatiuii  >'i  a  si|,i 
-huilM  he  s,,lj,l  ail'!  uell  liM'le, 
•  i«inj,'In  tile  hea\  \  weight  whieh 
il  miisi  snii|"il.  Tile  i|ieissar\ 
thulsiu--  i.f  thi'  vail-  ilepiii.N 
iip.'ii  tlu  iii.itirial  iiseil  in  enn 
-iriuliii^;-  the  imrti.'ii  whiih  is 
alwi\e  L;r'imi.|.  A  thicker  I'nuii- 
il.iti.iii   Is  reipiireil  fiir  a  ediuTele  

-ill.    thilll     l'"r    ulle    enllstriU  leil    l>\  Kllniu  Ih.- ..in  w.Ui  .1  |...rl.il.U  i  ii„inr, 

lii;ht  st.ues.  It  i-  «.ll  t.i  tile  the  Kr..mi.l.  s, ,  as  I..  Iia\e  it  uell  draiiu.!  aii.l 
I'laee   the   1'. 'iiiiilaii.  11   luL.w   the   frust   lim.. 

It  is  iHies-ar\  t..  have  the  iiisiile  wall-  sm.iiilli  an. I  |ierieell\  |nr|ieii.|ieiilai . 
This    uill   all.  pw    the    -ila,i;e    lo   sfttl,.   e\eii!\    ami    e\el>  interveiiini;    air.       Tiie 

Wall-  inii-l  he  air-liylil  ami  waler-liyhi.  It  is  mw  -ary  to  have  the  walU 
ei.i'stnieleil  >•(  material  uhieli  will  m.t  ahs(,rh  the  water  fr. .m  the  silaye.  as  utlur- 
wise  the  silaL;e   will  heeume  ilry  and  he^in  In  iin.M. 

Il  is  a  )^....d  plan  |.i  ha\e  a  man  in  the  sij,,  t..  sprea.l  the  si|:iu;e  ^i.  it  will 
he  (listriliuted  evenly,  (arc  sh.nil.l  |,e  taken  li.  tiaiiip  the  sil,-,oi.  anmiid  tin- 
ed-e.  This  will  e\elii.le  the  air  ami  eaiise  the  settling;  |.i  he  iiiiifirm.  W  ati  i 
iiiiist  he  ailded  a^s  the  silaije  is  s|,,r,-,l.  il,,.  (|iiaiitit\  ..f  watt  '  clepeii.lin^'  ii;p..ii 
the  am. null  uf  mnisinri-  in  the  sila^. 

f.  irii  is  the  iin.st  desirahle  en.]]  Vr  sila;.;e.  hut  el.  i\er,  alfalfa  and  e(iw|ieas 
are  -I'lre.l  to  i;.....!  advantam'.  A  maehiiie  s|i,,|,l.l  he  used  t..  e.iiivev  the  sJl,,L;e 
to  the  upper  part  ..f  the  sil,,.  iisjn^^r  lii),,.,-  ;,  |,l.,u,.r  ur  an  endless  lull  wiili 
Imekets.  The  -ilai,'e  will  ktep  in  i|s  natural  state  until  it  is  nsi-.l  if  haii.ll..! 
pmperly  and  lii.iised   in  a   t; I   sil... 

Sanitation  in  the  Country. 

The  farm  sli,,nld  hi-  the  healthiest  plaee  in  the  land,  hut  uiif.irHiii;iteK  ii 
is  iK.t.  It  has  11. 1  laik  ..f  sniisliine  and.  laitside  ..f  the  hi.iiie.  there  is  ni>  laek  ..i 
pure   air.      r...tli    exerei       an. I    whi.lesnme    f."Ml   are   ahiiiidr.nt. 

I  he  eliief  s,,iiree  ..f  de.atli   an. I   iiiel'tieieiiev   in   the  e  'imlrx    is  the   insanitary 
C(iii.!!ti..n   ..f   maii\     I'anii    li-iiie-.      The    tanner    living    in   an    iiisaiiitarx    home    1 
cspeciall)    liahle    to    l\plioiil    fe\er    an. I    eoiisniiijilion.    the    tu.i    -eoiir;.;es    of    tli 
rural   distriels. 

'Ivphoiil   fe\er  is  j^iti'Tally  iliie  |.)  impure  w.iter;  .and  the  water  is  i^enerall. 
rendereii    in  jmre   hy   reason   ot   an   .  jieii    ]  rivy.    fvom    uliieli   the   iiii]iurit\    eiiiei 
the  well  hy   surl'.iee   w.isli.  ..r  hy   s,ep.ii;e  iimleri;roiiiid.      Il   may  also  he  earri    1 


lot; 


by  flios  fnvn  !.onu-  place  in  the  neifrhborhooil  where  there  U  a  ca«e  nf 


fever.      Ilutli  oi   tlie»e  <l 


It 


iMiises  are  now   well  imiji  r-ii..Ml   ■      i„ 


is  C(ini|)aralive!.\   eaM    t..  avoiil  t\|)h..ii|   fiver. 
i^  Milt  SI.  easy  tn  avoid  ciinsiiiii|>tii)ii,  f,,r  tli 


typhnid 

nmn  diseases. 


It 


iir  les 


tiilxn- 


II-  nasi  ill  iii.it  ,|n.,.j,  j.;  „„,p^. 


Where  tlure  is  t...KTiiil 


■nili.M-    amniin  ilu'  callli-  ,,n  a  entisideral.le  iht  cent  nf  the   f; 


ill 


'k's  and  chickens,     (n  f,„i,  (i,,.  ,.,„jr^.  ^.,„, 


sis  aiiiunj;  the  catlle.   there  is  tiiU-rciili 


arms, 


sis  anil  111;,'  the 


prins   thai    ilu-  main   iiTnft    shi.iild   li,-    in   tlii'    .liuvi 
vitahly    nf   the    individual   tiiat    the    s\,t,iii    t-m    tl 


ntry  is  sn  infected  with  ttilHTciili 


ilie   nasMii    «h\    s,,   many    fanners'  ihiidreit 


uilh   liiliercnl. .-is   is   t!i;il    iluri 


avera);e    larin    hnnie        jhis    \\,U    I„.    ,.;,,j| 


is   lack  linili  nf  sinilii/hl   and 


inn    nf    sn    increasing'   tlic 
imw    n(T   tile    infectimi. 
c-pecially   ^.-irl-.   arc   atTccted 
viiii'laiinn  in  tlic 


necessity   f,,r  pure  air  and  stinh^jiit.  a^  well 


>     reincilud    uheii    all    a[ipreciate    the 


nn  lack  nf  ventilali 


due    tn   an    instiftkiiMt    siimiI 


'11    will    in    itself   prndiici    t 


as  pure  fnnd  and  e.\ 


ercisc. 


While 


iihercnlnsis.  the   lack   nf   viialilv 


ipplv     lit    frisli    air.    e-pt 
system  uiialilc   tn  resi-t   the  (;erm   when   inlrmhuei 
In    cvirv    In  line    there    slmnld    1 


lally    at    nij^lil,    rinders    the 


Iriina^'e  s||,  ,„l,l  |„.  j,,,,   j,,  \,i-i,,^^.  tin.  f, 


le    [irnper   dniiiiai^e    t.>    the   cellar,  .and    tli 


-liniild  lie  tun   feet  under  the  cellar  II 


itindatinii  nl  the  Imn-e  is  laid.     '1  he  tile 


i-ele-s  t< 


cement  an  iindrained  ccll.ir.   fnr 


Innr.      The  ecll.ir   slmnld  he  cemented.      It 


ilie  pressure  nf  the  water  nut 


ide 


in  a  wet  sia-mi  will  hreak  llie  cement. 

IVnvisini,  slinuld  h,.  „,.„K    fnr  veiitilalin,,.  parliciilarK  nf  the  sleeping'  mnnis 
.\  chimney  m  the  center  nf  the  limisc.  enmiiiencin-  in  the  cellar    with  a  hrick 

or  twi.  Kit  nnt  at  the  hmtnii,  and  al n  each   llnnr.  and  the  npenin;,'  covered 

with  a  perlnrated  imn.  w,ll  drau  ..11  th,.  air  which  has  hi^n  deprived  nf  its 
nxy«cn  l.y  hreathin.i;.  Air  eaii  he  inlmihiced  li\  l,,ueriii;,'  tin  tnp  sash  nf  the 
windnw.  nr  hy  nsin^'  imislii,  ,i,-,.a,l  ..f  a  sad,,  tliii-  admiitin:,'  p„re  air  witlmnt 
!i  draft. 

Where    there    are    m..deiii    inipinvein  •nl--an.l    s,„,ii..r    ,,r    later    these    will 

he    in    all    cniiiitry    Imnie-      in.lii.lii.M    I,a,l„- „    and    saiiilarv    cL.set,    the    waste 

siilistances  ean  he  wa-li.d  in,,,  a  nptic  i.ank.  fn  .m  which  t!ie  water  tl.iws 
cliemicallv  pure. 


,m(i 


1 ' 


Questions  on  Agriculture. 

Stale  sniiR.  nhjecis  t.i  he  nhtaiiie.l  in  the  s,,„|v  ,,,-  a.i,'ricnltiirc 

W  hen  and  where  w.as  es|ahlis|ied  the  tirst  e..llev;c  devnte.l  tn  ai^ricnlt;    c'    ;is 

Locate  snme  ai^ricnltiiral  selm,  ,K  in  (■.•in.i,l,i.     .;s. 

What  are  .-i.t^ricnltiiral  statiniis?   llnw  are  tl.e^  distrihiiled  nvcr  the  unrhP    ',') 

X.^.inc   s,i„u.   nr-ani/ali..,is   helpful   „,   n„a!   liiV.     What    l.ei.ellts   slmnld  he 

ilcrived  Iroiii   larniers'  institutes"-     ;i;;. 

Stif;j;est  some  means  nf  f.,sterin-  and  clevalii,.^  the  -neial  si.I^.  ,,f  rnril  life 
What  IS  the  avera,i,'e  Nield  nf  o.rn  per  acre  in  the  I -iiited  Slates  i"     .State  s,,mj 

means  nf  iiicreasiii;;-  the  \ield. 

_       <.ive  ten  pnints  ,,„  ,1,,.  s^.K-eii,,,,  nf  .,i,l  ^,,n,  and  mi  the  cnditinns  of  snil 

tnr  I ilail! !!!•,'. 

Descrii-j  the  preparatim,  nf  a  Im,  hed  and  name  .some  plants  fur  which  it  is 
used. 
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Name  some  common  iliseases  amonp  plants ;  amonjj  animals.  Suggest  reme- 
dies for  the  same. 

('live  :i  lis-t  <>(  pests  common  to  corn  anil  grain  and  tcU  how  to  destroy  them. 
VVXl. 

How  is  alfalfa  grown?  What  is  its  rd'itive  food  value  for  stock?  To  what 
soils  and  climate  is  it  peculiarly  adapted?    (i). 

Of  what  use  arc  silos?    How  are  they  constructe<l  ? 

Tell  how  various  fann  buildings  should  he  grouped.  Where  is  the  best  loca- 
tion for  sheep  j-ards,  and  why? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  having  separate  buildings  for  horses  and  cattle? 

Describe  a  sanitary  dairy.  Why  is  it  so  iini)ortant  to  have  freijuent  tests  of 
cattle  and  nulk?     K.sr. 

.'^tate  some  common  menaces  to  health  in  country  homes.  How  may  these 
be  relieved  and  avoided? 


-  ill 
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How  to  Live  on  the  Farm 

Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Indiana. 

It  might  be  a  foretaste  of  paradise  if  the  money  earned  on  the  farms 
was  spent  for  the  betterment  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  family.  Think  you  it 
is  a  debatable  question  whctlicr  a  farmer  has  a  right  to  buy  the  adjoining 
"eighty"  until  he  has  installed  a  furnace  and  running  w.ater  in  iiis  home? 
Whether  a  farmer  has  a  right  to  buy  bank  stock  before  his  farm  live  stock 
is  up  to  par?  Wiietiier  a  farmer  has  a  right  to  buy  government  bonds  when 
his  children  could  use  prolitably  more  education?  Money  may  be  wisely 
spent  in  promoting  the  social  life  of  young  people.  Hospitality  costs  money 
but  it  implies  an  expenditure  of  time  and  tiiought  that  may  make  for  lea<Icr- 
sliip  in  light  lines.  Travel  costs  money  but  it  l)rings  a  return  in  enriched 
Hves.  Iiooks,  papers  and  nui>ic  eo'-t  money  but  they  bring  satisfaction  not 
to  be  parted  witli  when  once  secured. 

.\n  essential  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  and  that  should  not  be  under- 
estimateil  i--  the  woman's  club;  it  is  easily  adapted  to  the  conununity  but  it 
cannot  live  unless  there  are  a  few  earnest  women  to  nurse  it  along  througli 
tile  first  trying  years — and  alter  that  the  community  will  not  want  to  live 
withmit  it.  and  -oon  it  embraces  tlie  interests  nf  the  children  and  the  men. 
.111(1  ptriMrms  tile  inestimable  service  of  liirnisliiiig  gnod  topics  for  talk  in 
the  Imiiic. 

The  wlfare  of  the  ei'iintry  is  based  on  the  l.irm  fanilK  ;  when  the 
family  clteri^lies  iileals  and  ennvictions  that  center  in  the  farm  home  then 
.ill  i''  well — becau-e  then  material  and  social  conditiniis  are  un  the  np  graiU', 
then  how  to  live  on  the  farm  is  understood. 

The  (|iicen  bee  is  a  (|iieen  not  because  nf  heredity  but  because  of  enviroii- 
iiietit — ;i  lii.LTL'er  cell,  better  1 1,  more  care! 
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Orthography  and  Orthoepy 


Outline. 

I.  Definitions— Orthofrraphy  ;  Orthoepy  ;  Elementary  Sound  ;  Letter  ;  Syl- 
lable; Word. 

II.  Elementary  Sounds— Ximiber,  classes. 
1.  a.  \'o\vcls;  b.  Consonants. 

'*•  bowels- Definition ;  Xumber   (a,  e.  i,  o,  u.  sometimes  w  and  y). 
III.  Consonants— Xumber   (•.'!). 

I\'.  Diphthongs,  diffraphs.  trigraphs,  double  consonants. 
V.  Substitutes,  accent. 
VI.  Diacritical  marks. 

VII.  Spelling,    a.  Ry  letter;  b.  Phonetically. 
VIII.  Sot:n<ls  of  vowels  and  consonants. 
IX.  Articulat-on  and  pronunciation. 

X.  Formation  of  plurals;  i)(>ssessives. 
XI.  Use  of  capital  letters. 
XII.   Rules  for  spelling. 
DF.FIXITIOX.     ( )rtl.ograi,hy  is  that  .livision  of  grammar  which  treats  of 
spelhng  and  prontuiciation.     It  end.races  Oktuoki.v.  which  treats  of  articulate 
sounil.s  and  their  correct  use  in  proiuu)ciation. 

Tin-:  Xi:w  Tkacmers'  .\m.  1',-,.„.s'  Cvii.opakdia  is  foremost  as  i  work  of 
general  reference  in  that  all  but  the  simple  titles  are  .livide.l  into  svllables  and 
are  marke<l  d.acntically.  In  this  wholesome  feature  it  has  been  the  pioneer 
among  cyclopaedias.  With  a  set  of  thi>  work  the  stu,Ient  is  enabled  to  studv  the 
genera!  topics  of  knowledge  an.l  to  become  a  master  in  the  arts  of  writing  and 
conversation. 

TF.ACHIXG  ORTIIOGRAPHV.  In  Fnglish  schools  orthographv  is  taught 
as  a  branch  apart  from  granmtar.  The  varie.l  and  numerous  a.iomalies  of  our 
language  make  this  an  absolute  necessity.  Correct  pronunciation  cannot  be 
secure.],  m  many  cases,  fn.m  the  printe.l  form.  While,  on  the  other  hand  the 
(ironunciation  gives  the  learner  no  clue  to  proper  spelling. 

It  niay  require  some  effort  to  lead  ptipils  to  understand  that  d-a-v  is  pro- 
nounced •■.l.V-  a.ul  q-u-a-y  •ke."  while  c-h-o-i-r  and  q-u-i-r-e  are  pronou.tced 
the  same.  There  are  himdre.ls  of  words  u.sed  in  our  school  te.xt-books  and  in 
common  language  that  show  equal  disregard  for  fi.xed  rules  of  spellinir  or  nro- 
nunciation. 

FORMATION  OF  PLURALS.    In  the  formation  of  plurals  the  pupil  is 
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often  bewildered.  Many  English  words  liave  no  distinction  in  singular  or  plural 
forms,  while  otliers  are  formed  irregularly.  It  is  difficult  for  a  beginner  to 
understand  that  the  plural  of  o.\  is  o.rcn  ;  and  that  the  plural  of  Iwx  is  boxes. 
not  ho.Vi'it;  that  the  plural  of  house  is  houses  and  that  the  plural  of  mouse  is 
mici-,  not  wo,..;cs.  Some  words  have  two  plural  forms,  among  the  number 
brother,  die,  ami  penny  may  be  named.  .Many  other  examples  could  be  added, 
if  It  were  necess.iry,  to  show  that  correct  s])elling  and  ])ronunciation  are  difficult 
to  .secure  and  that,  for  this  reason,  Drthography  is  one  of  the  most  imjxirtant 
branches  to  be  mastered  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  combined  experience  of 
educators  has  led  to  the  belief  that  very  careful  and  thorough  work  should  be 
done  in  this  line. 

Till-:  PRI.XTIXG  PRESS.  The  printing  press  has  done  much  toward 
giving  the  Knglish-peaking  people  better  orihograi)hv  and  more  di-tinct  i>ro- 
nunciaiion  than  all  other  cau.ses  combined.  The  people  of  the  present  age  read 
more  extensively  and  exhaiistivel\  :  tlie>  carry  on  a  wider  range  of  "corres- 
pondence and  ImsiiK-ss  intercourse  than  the  i>eople  of  anv  previous  time.  .Ml 
this  ha.;  dene  nuicli  tow.ird  improving  the  orthographical  construction  of  lan- 
guage. 

In  general,  this  is  an  object  lesson.  It  proves  that  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  results  secured  depend  very  nuich  upon  the-  efforts  put  forth  in  securing 
diem.  It  shows  ;d>o  that  pupils  may  be  benefited  through  channels  of  practice 
m  oral  and  written  drdls,  in  dictation  work,  in  letter  an.l  cmpoMtion  writing, 
and  in  every  way  that  their  language  and  orthographv  mav  be  improved  and 
their  vocabulary  increased. 

DRILLS  i\  rR()XL'\CI.\T!O.V.  U.^uallv  pupils  spell  better  than  thev 
pronounce.  This  may  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  suffici.^nt  work  on  the  elementary 
sounds  and  diacriiical  markings  in  a  majority  of  .sch,>,>Is.  I-,,r  this  reason  it 
may  be  in  or.ler  to  suggest  that  the  teacher  place  the  ortli,-gr:i,,hv  on  the  pro- 
gram as  of  e-iual  importance  with  language.  The  pronunciaion  of'wor.ls  should 
be  constantly  guarde,:  by  the  teacher  in  class  recitation,  torether  with  the  spell- 
ing m  both  the  recitations  and  in  manuscript  work.  Drill-  in  pronunciation 
should  be  given  until  the  .student  can  u-e  each  word  with  facilitv 

\V1L\T  WORDS  Mi:.\X.  Teaching  the  meaning  of  uor.ls  is  another 
des.ra.le  feature.  1  h,  iv  are  few  who,  after  giving  the  matter  some  relleetion, 
wiil  hol.l  that  It  IS  ni  any  value  f..r  pui-ils  to  spell  long  lists  of  w.,rd  .  in  rote 
withoiit  cinprehending  their  meaning  .,r  signification,  vet  it  i-  practiced  in  a 
great  many  ,,f  ,uir  schools.  Wnuld  it  not  be  better  tn  Ua.l  the  i-upil  to  study 
each  new  word  m  the  lesson  an,l  thus  enable  him  to  nse  it  with  precision'  It 
IS  true  that  his  vccibiilary  is  increased  ,,.i!y  by  -ucli  w<.rds  as  he  can  spell  pro- 
nornce,  and  u-e  accurately.  This  is  a  matter  that  everv  student  should  under- 
stand. 

.\SSir,XIX(;  I.I-S.SOXS.  Lessons  sli.m!,l  be  assigned  with  care  the 
teacher  puinting  out  the  objects  to  be  attained  l.v  study.  Xew  wor.ls  mav  be 
pronounced,  thu.  helping  the  pupil-  in  the  preparation.  In  the  next  recitation 
It  should  be  ascertains  whether  the  directions  given  at  the  previous  recitation 
have  been  observed  and  the  objects  pointed  out  have  been  secured.  The  recita- 
tions should  be  made  instructive,  thus  encouraging  the  student  tn  put  forth  hh 
best  effort. 
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and   written   w.,rk-.     The  \i.WmZ!i„  „„       ■  n-  '    "  '"'''''^""''  '"'"'  '"-al 

both  in  pn.minciation  and  spelling  -'"apted  Mr  re\uvv  work 

the  '"rraS'thr:i;"!;i.!irit;nirj;;;:r:,sr  'rr'^"^*^  °^  "-^  ^"-'  -^ 

spell  all  the  words  I.rono.nKx.cI    nd  to      tu     .  ,  r^^^^^^^  "'"'■>•  ''"1"'  '" 

letters,  the  Inphen.'and  other  nwif    n    1^1^'  he  wod^'ttt"^  "'  7'";'! 

r^arki:.^;';^  .;:isi;:'.j,,j^  i-i:!;.;:;'^ -4-,^ 

Uvj,jraihK-aI  nanu's  and  tenns  i„  arilhnutic.  Kra.nnar  1  S  '  ''';''' 
sho.dd  K-  spelle.l  as  they  are  nse.l  in  the  class  fi.r  .!  e  fi    ,  tii  e      V  '".'"■ 

thn^e  .hthe.iit  to  spell,  sho„|,l  I,e  „,,.,!  i„  ,,.,ne.Kv,  I     ,hJ,  „    i       <;  "'"'•'^- .",■• 

;vh.ch  o,.r  ;a„;;„a;;e  aho„„ds.  should  rmi^^.  .H^  ^  '^,,S"V"^';-- ^^l'' 
Ilo,rony„,s  ot  w,.nls  sho.d.l  he  ,^Hven  as  o,,p  ,rt,„  ■  nr  Ins  Ortl  '-'•'• 
pars,..-  that  is.  separating,'  words  into  th.-ir  ,le  ,  ,  ts  n„  I  ^  f^rtlof-raph,. 
ficatio.,  and  niodification.  i.C  very  desiral.l '  a„d  pn'f.tal.Ie  '""""'  "'"■■  '-■''''^^'■- 


DIACRITICAL    MAUKIXG. 
Ihc   luitjhsh   alphahet   contain,   fewer   kfers   than   the   c,„a-  . 
are  .n  ,  sc,  hence  son.e  of  the  letters  are  ,no.I  ,  ,  ,  t     re,,     s.,     J'".  """" 
onho^raphv  these  n.o.Iif.cations  are  indicated  In    cer  ,   -    k      t.;  """" 

cnUo:l  „u,rU     They  are  shown  i„  the  fo||owi.,i,'  tah         fT^";,!    ,\  ^-''7'' 
and  the  name  is  state<l  to  the  right:  '  '"  ''"^'" 


s  that 

!s.     In 

as   (/((;- 

letters. 


r.rvvf    Miort). 
Macrni,   (Idiin). 
Circmiitl.x    ( liromiitkxl. 
Dot   _:i!).ivi'    (slmrt    ll.Tli;iii'). 
D'lt   Iii'l.nv    ( -luiii    ,,li.;ciirc) 
Dots   ,-iUnc    (rt.ili.in). 
Dots  below   (liruail). 


a  Iiivirliil  br,  VI-  (=:n) 

ft  ^"-I»iul,-.l  bar  (lnn^:',,|„curel 

c  Hani  c  i  -  /,-i 

<;  Ciililla  (  — v-» 

a;  Dipblh.Mm   (as  .■  alone). 

I"  l.arKC  brcvc   (loll;.'). 


M 


Guide  to   Pronunciation. 


vo\vi:ls. 

;i     f short),  as  in  lial.  ,„i. 
1     (lonv  I,  ,Ts  ill  ,„,-,  /ill/,-. 
1     ( Italian  i,   a.    in   ,,/)-.   mjr 
I     (shori   Italian),  a     in  /„.,/.  ,h,ss. 
;     (  broad  ),  a-  in  nil.  1,,ll. 
I     (iir.-iinill,-\),  as  ii,  ,,,,■,-.  .,„,,,,. 
.1      ijli..rl  obM-onl.  as  in  /;„,,/.  .,fii:,il. 
t      (lonK  obscnri-),  as  in  jii >/,;,,-. 
I  --0,  as  in  ;,,;.(,  ;»■/;,;,. 

i'  =  C,  as  in  r,;,-.(,;r   (s,„„„i,,|  .,,  ,|,„nf;h  tl.cy 
were  I'  aloiu  ). 

■  f.sliorl),  as  in  «,-/.  m.T 
'     (lonM).  as  in   iiir.  ,•.-,-. 

■  (virniniiU-x  ^r  i).  as  in  //i.-iv 
tlililc),  as  in   /.   r. 

■  (sbort  obscnri-),  as  in  Niti'ut 
'     <'«'"■■  '>!^i-r.  V  a-,  in  rfWav. 

'  =  I.  a»  in  preltv. 


'       f-li.irl),  -I-  in  !iit.  hit. 

'       '  '""^  '-  ■■■   ni   /.-,'/,-,  m  /,- 
I       I  iiM.  1.  ,,,  ii,  t„, 

'      Uoiig  obsairc),  as  in  iJcu. 
V     Cd    rl,),  as  in  /,,.^.  ;,„^ 

o       (  lolli;  ).    ;,,    j„    ,.,,,.^.^    ^^,,j^. 

o     (rirctinillc.K  --■.i  1,  .-is  in  /  ,. 
"     ( loiiir  obscnri- ».  as   in  /,,-,,,  ' 
•I'   isliort),   as   in   hn„k,  /.,-,,,,{.'. 
oo   I  loni.').  as  in  mnoii,  ifoi'ii 
9     -ii_as  in  ■•,.,„,/ 
!!  =  oo,  as  in  \'li,i. 
o  —  .Ki.  ,-is  in  ;,■,'//■, 
o  — ii,  as  ;n  s.,,,, 

fi  (sbort),  as  in  nil.  ml. 

<"  ( lolly),  as  in  HiiiA-,-.   tiisc. 

II  icirciiniliix),  ,is  in  tun, .'urn. 

n  (Ion);  obsiurt.),  as  in  iiinV,-. 
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w  is  a  vowel  only  after  a  vowel,  when  it 
forms  the  second  element  of  certain 
diphthongs,  as  m  few,  how. 

y     (short)  ="1,  as  in    liymn. 
y      Uong)  =  f  as  in  h\,  ir\: 

CONSONANTS, 
e     (hard)  =rk,  as  in  cat,  cafe 
<;     (cedilla)  ^s,  as  in  icil,  faiuJc. 


(hard),  as  in  dog,  gave. 

(soft),  as  in  gem,  genite. 

for  the  German  ch,  as  in  ich.  Bach  (bak). 

for  the  German  ii.as  i«i  BlUcher,  Criinberg. 

for  the  German  i,  as  in  iiolliiii/en. 

GUrgev. 
for  the  French  n,  as  in  bon,  Briton 

(br4t6n'). 


Rules  for  Spelling. 

RULE  I. — Imnal  c  F()i.i.i)\vi.i)  i;y  a  vowel. 

Final  r  of  a  primitive  wonl  is  dropiK-d  mi  taking  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  Examples:  blame -j-al)k'=blamal)le;  gui(le-fance=guidance;  conic-f 
ing^coming :   force-}-ible=fi)rcil)ic  ;  obscure  -j-ity=obscurity. 

Exception  J. — Words  ending  in  .i;''  »"■  ^''  usually  retain  tlie  c  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  or  0,  for  the  reason  that  c  anil  i;  would  have  the  hard  sound  if 
the  I'  were  dropped.  E.^amples:  peace -(-al)le=peaceable;  changc+able=change- 
able ;  courage-l-ous==courageous. 

Exception  «.'. — Words  ending  in  oe  final  retain  the  e  to  preserve  t'.c  sound 
of  the  root;  as  shoe+iiig=shoeing ;  boo  r-ing=hoeing.  The  e  is  retained  in  a 
few  words  to  prevent  t'.u-ir  being  confounded  with  similar  words,  as  singe+ing= 
singeing,  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  singing. 

RL'LK  II. — I'l.sAi.  e  idi.i.owiii)  itv  .\  coxson.\nt. 

Final  f  cf  a  primitive  word  is  retained  on  taking  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
consonant.     E.xample  :     pale+ness  =|)aleness  ;  large-f  !y=largely. 

Exception  1.  -When  the  final  r  is  ])receded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  sometimes 
omitted.     Example:     tlue-f  !y=('ii!\  :  true  f-ly=tnily ;  whole+ly=wholly. 

Exception  2. — A  few  words  einhng  in  e  drop  the  e  before  a  suffix  beginniiiL; 
with  a  consonant.  Example:  judge-f-ment^udgincnt ;  lodge -l-ment==Iodi;- 
nient ;  abridge -f-ment=abridgment. 

Rl'LE  HI. — l-i.NAi.  V  i'Ri:ci:t)i;d  iiv  a  conso.vant. 

Final  y  of  a  primitive  word,  when  preceded  In  a  consonant,  is  generally 
changed  into  1  on  the  addition  of  a  suffix. 

Exception  1. — I'.efore  ing  or  ish,  the  final  y  is  retained  to  prevent  tin 
doubling  of  the  I.     I'.xample  :     pity-t-ing=pitying. 

Exception  2. — Words  ending  in  iV  and  (lroi)])ing  the  e  by  Rule  I,  change  tin 
«■  into  y  to  prevent  the  doubling  of  the  1.  Examples:  die4-ing=dying;  \\v  • 
ing=Iying. 

Exception  3. — Final  y  is  sometimes  changed  into  e;  as  <htty-f-ous=duteou.-: 
beauty+ous=beauteous. 

RULE  I\'. — Fi.vAi.  y  ii<i;ti:ni;r>  iiv  a  vowki,. 

Final  y  of  a  primitive  word,  when  jireceded  by  a  vowel,  .should  not  be 
changed  into  an  i  before  a  suffix.    ILxample:    joy4-less=joylcss. 

RULE    \'.— DofBtLNG. 

Words  of  one  syllable  (monnsyllables),  and  words  accented  on  the  ti-t 
syllable,  when  they  end  with  a  single  consonant,  preceilcd  by  a  single  vowel.  •  r 
by  a  vowel  after  qu,  double  their  final  letter  before  an  additional  sylialile  tl  it 
begins  with  a  vowel.  Example:  rob+cd=robbed  ;  fop+ish^foppish  ;  squ:n  f 
er=squatler ;  prefer-|-ing=preferring. 
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the  Sr^-f„«:t:^ri:r:.':;/:^; — -f-^  -  .h. 

always  double;  as  prc-fer+ence^prcference.  consonant  .s  not 

A  c    ,  RLLE  VI.— Xo  DoLi!i.i.\G. 

A  hnal  consonant,  when  it  is  not  DreccilL.l  I>v  -.  c,„  i  i 

accent  is  not  on  the  last  svlll.l,.     Lli^M           ■       •      ^''  ''"'''''■  °'"  ^^"i*^"  "le 


IIel(.=IIcI)rew. 

in(i.=In(lian. 

Ir.==Irish. 

It.=Itaiian. 

Lat.=Latin. 

l'er.=I'ersian. 

Port.=rortun-i,ese. 

Span.=Spanisii. 


Geographical  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

Key  to  Abbreviations. 
Arab.=.\rabic. 
A.  S.==.\nglo-.Sa.\on. 
Ctlt.=Celtic. 
D.=Dutch. 
Kng.=l-:nplish. 
I"'r.=l'>ench. 
Ger.=Gcrnian. 
Gr.=Grcek. 
Ab,  orAU-n  [P,   ,],  water;  a  river. 

Doab.  tw(,  rivcT>:  Punjauh.  five  rivers 
Ani.vG,  or  ADmn    [A.  S.],  an  ai>bot. 

ACQLA  [It.],  .\.;..A  [Port.  .  AGi-A  [Span.],  .m.uk    mx    ,.  v.v  FFri        . 

Ac,uaM,Jn,>r,  hanging  water :  . ,,,!,;  fru.'^a'^^Lr-  '  M  ^  S:"  , 

water,  .,....-..,...,   waters  „r  the  chape.:  CJ:!";:;;:^ '^J^^S 

Ai-nus  [Lat.],  white.    .;//,,;  ,//^-;,c-;  .lllno,,. 
Altus  [Lat.],  higli;  [.Span.],  alta. 

A.NTi  [Gr.J,    opposite.     .Uilarctic:  AntiUmnis. 

A\F..\,  or  .uo.N-  [Celt.],  water. 

Avondalc;  Strathavc,  valley  of  the  Avon 
r.An  [Arab.],  a  gate;  a  court. 

Babylon,  court  of  Delus ;  Bab-d-ManJch.  gate  of  tears 
I'AD.  or  nADEN-  [Ger.].  bath  or  b.-al.>. 

Badcihausai.  bath  houses;  C-JrW-.,,/.  CliarksV  l,-,th 
Bab,  n.u.L,  ma,..,-  (Celt.),  a  tow„,hip;  a  vill.,ge.  '      ' 

Udhydarc.  town  on  the  plain 

P^T^l^'f^^"'^•■T""^■•     •''"'"'"'^'  *^""""->-  ""■  ■"■"."tains. 
■■\To.v  [It.],  ,t.ck.    /;„/,,„  A',,,,.,,  re,I  stick. 

■Avr.L-  [Fr.].  strean,.    Ihiyou  n-ny,  JVterV  Creek 
'■':\f.  r.EL.  nixi.E  [Fr.],  beautiful. 


Belmont  (niotuitain)  ;  lU-llcUlc :  Pi 
FA.  S.],  a  bean.     /?, 


'/.'  A',//.),  fine  harln 


I'KN  fCelt.l,  a  hill 


nnuv^ton   (town)  ;  lUnth-l,!, 


or  niiMuitaiii. 


«•■«  Lomond,  beacon  mountain ;  /? 


■n  \ 


cvis,  cIou<l-c 


■appeil  mountain. 


I 


li:i 
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TJkkg  [Cicr.],  a  hill.    .IJclsbcr^,  noble  hill;  SchicarlZi-itt'cr;^,  black  mountain. 
r.iiTii  [llcb.],  a  house. 

Bcllid,  house  of  tiotl;  DclMchcm.  house  of  bread. 
\\o\,  r.nNNi-:   |l'"r.|,  ami  iii'i.xo  or  v.vv.sx   |.^]).iii.|,  ^^ool;  fine. 

Tcrribounc,  j;noil  lan<I;  Ihicita  I'ista.  fine  view;  Buenos  .lyres,  good  air. 
r>RIlM-,i;  (l"n;,'.l,  or  liKlcK   [tier.],  a  bridj^e. 

Caiiibriili^c,  over  the  Cam ;  Iiinsbnick,  over  the  Inn. 
r.iuKiK.  a  bnuik.     \l\-stbrook ;  BrookAcid:  Ovcrbrook. 
r.iKf.  [\.  S.  and  (kT.|.  iioKi;  [Dan.],  ami  nuiuc,  [I'r.).  town  or  borough. 

Ji(.i;.</ii(r.c,  town  of  .Vugustus;  Cherbourg.  Caesar's  tnwn;  l:(liiibitr.;li,  F.,! 
win's  town:  Canterbury,  city  of  Kent;  .ViTi/jKrc;  Oldi-nbuv:^;  Harrisbui.:. 
IWliS.  liouN,  noru.M;,  mo.ni:  [A.  S.].  i:ul-.\\  |(ler.|.  a  brodk. 

Bttrnham,    bri>ok-honie ;    Sherborn.    clear    brook;    llcilbronn,    fountain    of 
health;  Sch'oubrunn,  beautiful  fountain. 
I'.Y  [A.  .'-"■.],  a  vill.ige  or  town. 

Kirkby,  church  town;  Ru(/by,  rock  town:  .Isliby, 
C.\sTi:u,  c:;>ii:u,  iih.sikk  [.\.  S.|.  a  camp  or  fortress. 

r.itnrnsti-r,  fnrtris-  mi  tlie  I.une;  liorclieslir,  camp  by  the  river;  Ctoueeslii. 
lair  cily  or  canii). 
Co.sTA  [Span.],  coa-l.     Costa  Rica,  rich  coast. 
v'asti.i.  I  I'.iii.:.  I.  iiivii.Af  [I'r.],  f.\ssi:i.  |<ier.|,  a  castle. 

.\\-:^rastli-:  Cast!,ion  (town):  Xeufihalcl.  new  cattle. 
Dam:,  nil.    IF.ng.l.  thai.   [Cer.|,  daai.   (D.),  vale  or  valley. 

Dozvdalc;  Blocnirndaal.  vale  of  tlowers. 
Da.m,  I'AMM    in.],  a  dike  or  dam. 

Amsterdam,  on  the  dam  of  the  .\nistel ;  Rotterdam,  on  the  d.im  of  the  Rottir 
!")ovi:k  [A.  S.|  a  ferry,     .\ndover:  Ilardorer. 
Dvs,  or  |K)\   [Celt.],  a  hill,  or  a  fort  on  a  bill. 

Dundee,  fort  on  the  Tay  :  Sno:edon.  snow-hill. 
East.  r.sT.  i;s  [.\.  ^.\.  osr  |(ier. |.  east. 

Eastluun.  ea-t   home;  l.aston,  ea^t  town;   Essex.  I'.ast   .Saxonv ;  Osterreiel;. 
or  Austria.  ea>t  kini^dom. 
Eisi:\   fCer.],  iron. 

Iliseiistadl.  ir. ai  town;  F.iseni'eri;,  iron  mountain. 
Ey,  i:.\  [\.  S.],  an  i>land. 

.Int/Iesey.   island   t.f   the   .\n;,'!e- :   Jersey.   Caesir's   Island;    Romney,   ....v:-h 
island. 
Faiu  [F.nj.;.  |,  beaut;  i'uI. 

Eairlnrren :  l<::n}ii'unl :  VairCield:  l-air  Oaks. 

FiKi.i)  ll-.ii.LT.l.  II  'I'  1^-  ^-l-  a  liild. 

Marshfield:   W'lulield.  field  of  victory;   f.ilehlle'd.  firld  of  ilead  l.o.lies. 
I-or.K   lEn.u'.i,  people.     .Xorf.dl:   (north);  .Vi./r.'.V,'   (~ouili). 
Foiii)  [A.  S.],  ri'iM   or  iTiMii   [''iiT.].  a  ford. 

Bradford   (broacn:    Hartford   (hart);   Praukford    (free). 
Fi;\NK  [fier.].  free;  noble,     b'rance;  l-rankfort. 
Ham  [A.  S.],  ih.im   incr],  home. 

Xollin.;lhim.  lioine  with  eave>  ;  Ihirlunn.  home   for  ilcer  ;  II  altluim,  hr.i;:.    ::; 
the  wood. 
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High  [Eng.],  iiocii,  hoiien  [Gcr.],  hiph. 

Hii^hgatc;  IlohcniinJcn,  high  lindens. 
IIiRST  [A.  S.],  wcxsd;  forest. 

Lyndhurst.  forest  on  the  Lynn;  Drockhurst.  forest  „„  th    brook 
Kill   [D.],  creek.    Bushkill;  Fishkill;  Silnnlkill   (l,i,|,len) 
Ley,  or  ly  f.\.  S.],  field;  iiuadnw;  i>asture. 

Paisley,  moist  pasture ;  flc-rr/y,  field  of  tlie  beaver. 
Mill  [Eng.J,  xit  in,  [Ger.J,  ni'ill. 

Millbrook;  MuUUiauscii,  mill  villa«^e. 
Mount  lEnjT.],  .mon,-  [IV.],  moxt  ISpan.),  most.:  |It.].  mountain 

^.I7nr"'\  c^""'/'!",'"';  '^■''"^'  ■"""•»'■''":  -^lontscrn,!,  jagged  mountain. 
AtGRo  [It.  and  Span.],  I)laclv. 

.l/o«/c-.,c-r«,  black  mountain;  Xcgrotout.  black  bri.Ige;  /^/<,  Xcgro,  black 

XoKTii  [Eng.],  NORD  [Er.  and  Ger.],  north. 

Xorth„mhcrhmd.  north  of  the  Ilu.nber;  Xon.ich,  north  village;  A'omay 

north  way;  AVo  iWA-or/r,  river  of  the  north. 
Toms  [dr.],  a  city. 

I ORT  [Eng.],  ni:KTo  [Span. |,  haven.  ^ 

Dridi^cport;  Portland;  Puerto  Rico,  rich  iiaven  or  port 
Kio  [Si)un.  and  Port.],  a  river. 

Rio  Grande:  Rio  Xe:^ro;  Rio  de  la  Plata,  river  of  mKct 
.Scnw.vRTZ   [Ger.],  black. 

Scl,:eart:e„ber_>;.  black  hill ;  Sclneartccneald.  black  f,  ,rcst 
Sii-RRA  [Span.].  SKRRA  [Port,  and  Lat.],  a  saw  or  mountain 

S.crra  DIavca.  white  mountain  ;  Sierra  Moreno,  red  n,n,„uaiM  ;  Sierra  Xevada 
snow   mountain;    Sierra    Madre,    mother   moinitain ;    Sierra    I  eonc     lion 
moimtain. 
St.vdt  [Ger.],  town.  Carlstadt,  Cliarks's  town. 
?iw  [Per]  country. 

Ifindooslan.ccnmtry  of  Ilin.loos;  Kordistan.  o,„„,rv  of  Koords ;  Turkestan 
country  of  Turks ;  .!f,^lu,nistan. 
?■  H-K,  STOKE,  STOL,  STOW   [A.   S.j,  place  or  >cat. 

Woodstock;  Sloekhrid-e:  Ihadstoie.  broad  place 
■'■IK'AT  [.\.  S.],  .sTK.\s.si;  [Ger.].  street. 

Stratford,  ford  by  the  street;  .S"/,. ,//„„.  street  town ;  .SV,•.^«/-„r.^  town  on  the 
Highway. 
TiKikfi;,  THRop.  TRop  [A.  S.],  a  village. 

AltJiorp,  old  village:  Wiiitlirof'.  village  .,f  tlic  furze 
Town-   [Eng,],  to.v.  tin   (  \.  S.].  a  town. 


W 


Charlesto7cn :  Charleston:  liri-ltton,  P.ritrlithel 
Boston,  St.  liotolph's  town. 
'^".  WICK  [A.  S.].a  town:ab.-.y. 
hreen-eieli:  Xor.eich :  Sond'.eieli :  P. 


Ill's  town;  Snilon.  south  town: 


fA.  S,]. 


inl:ic.  village  of  the  D.i 


maii-ioii.  maiL.r.  or  i.iuii. 


I    I  { 


UosiK'orth,  St.  Botolph's  town  :  K, 


iiheortli,  mansion  on  the  canal. 
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Anthropology 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  Go<l  to  scan; 
The  (irouer  study  oi  niaiikiml  is  man. 


All  that  tread 
The  clobe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosum. 

— Brjaml. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  is  the  science  of  man  and  mankind.     In  the  broadest 
signification  it  incUulcs  the  entire  field  of  sciences  which  relate  to  huma-i 
life,  especially  j.jovernmcnt,  history,  language,  literature,  philosophy,  phy- 
siology, psychology,  and  religion. 

Tin:  N'l-w  Tkaciikus'  .\nd  Pupils'  Cyci.op.\edi.\  presents  a  greatly  di- 
versified fund  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  affords  the  oi)|H)rtunity  to  study 
man  not  only  as  a  zoological  genus,  but  furnishes  the  means  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  fniinan  development.  IJegiiuiing  with  jtriniitive  life,  it  traces  the 
growth  npw.ird  in  the  expanse  of  mind  and  the  evolution  of  culture. 

The  outlines  in  this  sid)ject  cover  the  more  important  field.  They  may  be 
considered  in  coiniection  with  other  titles  that  are  outlined  under  related  topics, 
such  a>  .\<;uieri.n  ui:,  Itioou  sriiv,  I.iTKKATfKi;,  N'ati'kk  Study,  etc.  The  student 
is  likewise  ref"Ted  to  the  articles  on  the  following 


,\csthctics. 
Age. 

Agriculture. 

Archeology. 

Harrow. 

Boomerang. 

Burial. 

Cannibal. 

Caste. 

Caucasian. 

Cave  1  )wellcrs. 

Clan. 

Cliir  Dwellers. 

Cremation. 

Cuneiform. 

Darwinism. 

IX'mon. 

Dress. 

Education. 

Ethics. 


Correlated  Subjects: 


Ethnology. 

Man. 

Kvohuion. 

Marriage. 

I'ablc. 

Mermaid. 

I'acial  .'\ngle. 

Mongolian. 

Fetich. 

Mound  Builders. 

I'olklore. 

Mytlujlogy. 

(Ihost. 

-Vature  Worship. 

Giants. 

Negro. 

God. 

Polygamy. 

llair  Dressing. 

Religion. 

Hieroglyphics. 

Sacrifice. 

History' 

Skull. 

Indians. 

Slavery. 

Labor. 

Stonchenge. 

Lake  Dwellings. 

Superstition. 

Language. 

Suttee. 

Law. 

Tomahawk. 

Legend. 

Totemism. 

Magic. 

Wigwam. 

Malays. 

Witchcraft. 
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Questions  on  Anthropology. 

Define  anthropology  and  name  some  sciences  that  are  closely  related  to 

With  what  stage  of  life  should  the  study  of  this  subject  begin? 
How  does  Darwin  account  for  the  origin  of  man  ? 
State  some  other  theories  regarding  man's  origin. 
In  what  respect  is  man  sgpcrior  to  other  animals? 
What  docs  the  science  of  biology  include? 
Under  biology,  how  is  living  matter  treated? 

Through  whom  .lid  the  word  sodoloj;y  come  into  use?    With  what  is  it 
closely  connected?    3G0!). 

Xamc  some  of  the  early  writers  on  sociology,  ethnology,  and  evolution, 
great  infer'esl'    ""^^^  ^  ^^'  "^  '''^  ^"'^^''  ^°"'^"-^'  '»"''  Effjptians  considered  of 

Compare  the  primitive  means  of  communication  with  those  of  to-dav 
What  can  you  say  of  the  homes,  food,  apparel,  etc.,  of  the  earlv  pec  .pics' 
Who  IS  cons.dere.1  as  the  greatest  promoter  of  education  among 'the  .\egroes 
of  North  America?  ** 

To  what  race  do  the  people  of  Northern  Canada  belong?    Why  are  tliev 
called  Eskimos? 

Which  race  is  least  in  population?    Which  i.  most  numerous' 

How  extensive  is  the  <listribution  of  the  white  race? 

State  some  of  the  early  advances  of  civilization  among  the  Chinese. 

Man  in  Literature. 

Men  arc  Imt  children  of  .1  hrscr  growth; 
Our  appetites  .ire  apt  to  change  a.  ilKir>, 
And  fidl  as  craving  too.  and  full  as  \,iin. 

—Drydcn. 
In  tin-  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread, 
Till  iliiiu  return  unto  the  ground;  for  thou 
Out  of  the  Kround  wast  taken:  know  thv  liirih. 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return, 

—MiltoH. 
My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  Kreat  miracle  that  ^oes  on 
In  silence  round  me— the  perpetual  work 
Of  Thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.     Written  on  Thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  Thy  own  eternity. 
Lo!  all  Mrow  old  and  die— hut,  sec  again! 
Ilow  on  the  falteriuR  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses— <-ver  Ray  and  beautiful  youth 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.     These  loftj  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.     Oh.  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms:  upon  her  bosom  yet. 
After  the  flight  of  untold  rentnrirc. 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies, 
And  yet  shall  lie. 

—Bryant. 
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Races  of  Man. 

I.  Primary. 

1.  Caucasian,  or  White  Race. 

A.  Liicatidii — luinipc,  Soiitliwcstirn  A^-ia,  America,  aii<l  colonies. 

B.  Ui'scription. 

a.  Koiiiul,  oval  head. 
1).  Fair  coniplcxinn. 
c.  ,\rclieii   furclR'ail. 
(1.  S.MiiiiU'trical    features. 

e.  N'ertic.i!  teeth. 

f.  SmcH)tli  hair. 
>;.  .\ni)ile  lieanl. 

C.  I)ivi»ioiis. 

a.  llamitic — Ori^jinally     inhal)itei!     I'.ili^iiiu.     Araliiati     iViiinsula, 

and  .\ilc  valley. 

b.  Semitic,  or  .">>  ro-Araliiaii. 

.Modern — Syrians,  Jews,  Araliians,   Ahy-viniaiis. 
Ancient — .\ssyrians,    lialixluiiians.    .M.iahilis.    I.dcjiniti 
nicians,  .\ninionites,   Niim,ielite>. 

c.  Indo-ICiiropean.  or  .\ryan — Japhetic  (  Mo-t  eivili/ed). 

1.  (iernianic — ( ierm.aiis.     I  >utch,     l'"n.i,'li>li.     I'leniintj^ 

Swedes.  \urwe<.,n'ans. 

2.  Celts— WeMi.  Irish,  Scots,   IJretons  of  I'rance. 
;t.  .Xncient  Creeks. 

■I.   Kom.'inic — I'reneh.  Italian^.  SpanianU.   l'ortii),'tiese. 
5.  Slavonic — Ru-sians.  Cro.its.   I'lile-,  Czechs. 
(!.   Iranians — .Afghans,  Persians,  l'ialiRlii>. 
7.  IHikIus. 

2.  Monp:()lian.  or  ^'eIlll\v  Race. 

A.  t'onstitnte  one-third  of   the   earth's   popni.ition. 

1!.  I.ocatiiin — Most  of  .\sia,  part^  nf   |".nrii]>e   not  occupied  liy   while- 

,ind  .Northern  America. 
C  Di-trihution. 

a.  Central  .\sia — Tihetans.  Chin".-e.  lndo-('liine~e.  etc. 

b.  .\orthern     Asia — Samoyede^.     Ci,'rian    or     I'innic,    'lunf^n-iaii^ 

Yakuts. 

OtluTs — Coreans,    Ia]):niese.    K.inulialtl.ile^.    .Mon^dls.   etc. 

c.  luirope — Turks.   MaL;yar>.  Lapjis,   l"iini>. 

d.  .\nurica — Eskimos. 

D.  Descripti'in. 

a.  .\ni,Milar  face. 

1).  I'lroad  head. 

c.  ( )l)li([ue  eyes. 

d.  StraiL;lit.  car^e.  M.ick  li.iir. 

e.  IIii;h  check  hunc'^. 

f.  Pale  leuiMii  to  lirownish- 

yeIl"W  >kin. 
}j.  Scanty  be.inl. 
h.   Meiliuin  >latnre. 

3.  N'et'm.  ,,r   lilack   Race. 

A.  Location — .\frica.   ixirtimis   nf  warm   /unes. 
U.   Ue>cri])tion. 

a.   .Varmw  and  ehiULjated  head.        c.   I'd.ick,   du^kv   skiti. 

1).   Proiediiiij   iaws,  f.   Scautv  heard  "n  upner  lit 

c.  Thick  lips.  t,'.  I.iiiii;  ;irm. 

d.  Crisp,  curly  hair.  h.   Itroad  feet. 

IIS 


l'.\CI.\I.  .X.NT.I.IIS. 


Iti! 


H1P»! 


f  :-M. 


i\l.-i!;...|   i;.„.k. 


Ills   |!!ii-lr  ,t. 


M(  r  ii|.-  rill    wiiNicw  isni  vv< 


unil's.    iM>lvtt>.   p,  ttiry.    Ii 


"f  ;i't  «.irk  Mi.i.li-  l.v  111.'  All 


I. 


pi  ll.ry.    h.m-   ni.Tii    ,.|    h.iiii..   ,,    k.nli-     -li.itli 


.1  -.     11^.  ;.i  hi:»: 
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C.  Sjiccics. 

a.  WixtiTii   Africa— Jaloffs,   Mar.dingo*.   Ashantccs. 

1).  Ma>lirii--tiall.i>. 

c.  Nurtli    t  I'litral- TiIiIkkk. 

«l.  Sniiili  (.ciiiral     i.  iiiij,'i)s. 

c.  Suiiihirn-  llutt^ntl.t^  ami  Kafirs. 

D,  (.'ivili/aliiiii. 

a.  (ialla>  -('riK'I,  liatiilviiu',  ami  ^ifud. 

b.  Ilottintuls-  .\hi>t  .jcl.a-iil. 

c.  .Many  U-omiiii(,'  pn.hmn,!   .ulI  c  iiliKJiu  lud   -ilmlar^   when   siili- 

ji'Ctril  td  till'  ailvaiitam^  di  livili/atiun  aii.l  iclmation. 
tl.   I'Dimlatioii  ill  I'liitiil  Statis,   |(i,."iiiii,tHMi. 

II,    SlCONDAKV. 

1.  .Mala),  or  I'.ruwii  Raci\ 

A.  I.uiatioii-lslan.l   ..f    Madai-aHar.    .M,il,,v    I'.tiiiiMiIa.    Mal.iy    Arch- 

il»la^,'>..  till-  i>lami-.  ..f  the  Indian  and  I'acilic  t.ccaiis. 
11.  l)i>iri|)tion. 

a.  ki'^iinlili.-  till'  Mon^Dlians, 

b.  i  lori/dntal  t'\i  -. 

c.  I'liarM'.  >traij;lii  hair. 

d.  I>ark    olive   .skin. 

C.  Cliar.uiiristics. 

a.  ."^iniiiliiiiy   of  langnagc  and   i-xpn-s^ion. 
I).   I"..\iol!(nt   traders. 

e.  ."^etnicivilized. 

D.  ('. 'iitra-I>. 

a.  Papuans— Dark  brown,  even  black. 

b.  .Malay — .N'orinal. 

2.  .\listralian. 

.\.  Siili-pecies  of   Papuan  branch  uf  the  .Malays. 
U.   Descripliciii. 

a.    I  )iep-set   eyes. 

1).  I.ar),a'  lieail. 

c.  .Xbnnd.int  beard. 

d.  Dark  hair. 

e.  1  hirk  hniwn  skin. 

i.  .Minosi  (K-iitute  nf  civili/atinn. 
C".   Inhabits  all  of  .\u-lralia  nut   iiiiialiite<l  by  whites. 

3.  .\nierican,  or  Co[)i)er-CMlored  Race. 

.\.  Ke-.iiible    Monpilians    (Top   of    head    more     rMiiiided,     sides     less 

an.t,'ular). 
B.  Location — .\nierica. 

a.  .Xndean      people — ,\dvaiice(I      in      civili/.ition     .md      luider-tood 

inel.ilhirijy. 

b.  Central   .\inerica  class— Of  still  hi^rjuT  and  more  ancient  civili- 

zation. 

r.  Once  lunnerous  ;iiiil  powerful. 

n.   K,ipidl\   disappearini;. 

F..   .Mixed  with  .s^panish  and  whites. 
III.  \'iMri<i( M    Srio:\(.Tii. 
1.   .Mon^'olian.  (i.'iii.ooo.noo. 
'.'.  Caucasian,  ."iT.'i.odo.odO. 
•  ■.   Xet,'ro,   K.'i.iM  10,000. 
I.   Malav.    lo.oiMi.noo. 
a.  American.  \.'(l,()0(l,(»()0. 
6.  Australian  and  mixed  races,    10.000,000. 
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Questions  on  the  Races  of  Man. 

Into  how  many  classes  docs  the  most  recent  classification  divide  the  human 

UiH>u  what  are  these  classifications  based?    Who  may  be  mentioncii  as  Rood 
authority  on  this  branch  of  knowledge  ? 

To  what  three  main  divisions  does  the  white  race  beloii"'     :,]•> 

Compare  the  white  race  intellectually  and  morallv  with  "the  other  races 

V\hich  race  is  the  greatest  in  number?     The  least? 

Name  some  nationalities  of  the  yellow  race. 

Describe  a  Negro.     To  what  continent  is  the  Xej,m)  native' 

\Vhat  standing  <1.>  the  Hottentots  have  amoii-,r  ,,tlier  classes  of  the  world' 

Iluw  did  the  black  race  become  scattered? 

■  Vliere  are  the  -Malays  located?    J\)r  what  are  thev  noted?    IIISI. 

Uliat  IS  said  of  the  possible  improvement  of  the  Australian  race' 

Name  .some  of  the  chief  factors  necessarv  to  civilizing  a  nation 

Account   for  the   speedy  colonization   and' civilization  of    \iiieriea 

\\  ho  are  the  Jews,  Japs,  l-'ilipinos,  l--inns.   P.ipuans.  freoles,  and  Callas' 

VVlllcIi  nation  contains  the  largest  per  cent,  of  the  world's  population' 


I.  Ix  Cavk 


Dwellers  in  Cliffs  and  Caves. 


0. 

<l. 

i . 

8. 

II.  In 

1. 


1.  Early  habit.itions— lUJtjiiim.  brance.  Great  I'.ritain. 

i'  l;-'"^;',.l'^"I>li^^>— Soulliwestern  part  of  the  United  .States  and  .Mexico. 

J.  Dwellinjjs. 

A.  Location — In  n.itural  caves. 

I'mler  shelter  of  rocks. 
Near   stre.iiiis   of   water. 
\\'u\v  eutr.ince.  lii.i;li  roof,  lifjht  and  airy. 
4.  Animals— Cave   bear,   saber-toothed   tii^er.  hvena.  etc. 

Ueapous  and   utensils— .M.adc  ,,{  wood,  bone,  horn,  and  stone. 
Raiment — .\nimal   skins   sewe<l   tofjetlur. 
Decoration.s — C  rude  paintinf,'s   anil  carving's. 
Ornaments — Made  of  ivory  and  teeth  of  .animals 
Ci.iiis. 

Where  located. 
A.  California. 
n.  .\rizona. 
Homes. 


C.  New  Mexico. 

D.  Mexico. 


A.  Made  in  natural  clifTs  alonp  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  rivers 
15.   r.uilt  of  adobe  block..  i.lastere<l  inside,  and  elaved  on  exterior 

C.  Rather  s(Hiare  windows  and  doors. 

D.  Inclosures  ni;ide  by  stone  slabs,  skins,  or  blankets. 
K.  .Sinijle  dwelliii;;  -|"or  one  I'.imilv  in  small  rece-s. 

F.  Communal— Servinj,'  many   families  in  larj^er  fjuarters. 

G.  Reached  by  ladders  and  mckv  st.iirwavs. 

II.  Collection  of  material— Itv  women  and  children 

3.  Traces. 

A.   Ruins  of  dwelliuifs. 

I>.   I'Aliumed  bodies. 

(  .  .Articles  of  manufacture — I'ofterv,  carviufis,   missils,  etc 

4.  Occui)ations. 

A.  .Ajjricnlturc. 

a.  Raising  of  domestic  animals. 

b,  IVodiicfs—Maize.  cotton,  tobacco, 
n.  Ma-.infacture. 

5.  Gnvernnnnt — Tribal. 

6.  Extinction— By  Apache  Indians 
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Questions  on  Cliff  and  Cave  Dwellers. 

Where  were  the  earliest  traces  of  the  cave  dwellers  foun.P    513 

Uhat  can  you  say  of  the  state  of  civilization  among  these  „e..„ies' 

According  to  .liscovere.I  relics,  what  ani„,als  were  known  to  them  >' 

\\lierc  are  remains  of  cliflf-dwellers  found  at  i)resent>    (l();' 

Explam  the  furniation  of  natural  difTs  and  terraces 

Describe  the  construction  of  the  nouses  occupied  by  clitY-d  vdlers 

Wliat  did  they  use  for  windows  and  doors? 

What  means  for  ascent  were  ma.le  to  reach 'these  elevated  ,!wellii,Ks' 

To  what  extent  were   they   skilled   in   handicraft   an.l   other   industries? 

Uhat  recent  .hscoveries  have  been  ma.Ie  regar.ling  these  people' 

Ucscnbc  the  industry  of  potterv  among  them. 

What  reason  would  you  assign'  for  the  extinction  of  the  cliff-dwellers? 


The  American  Indian. 

.hat  smiles  (or  you.  ll.e  In.lian  l.n'r  woo.d  L'  d  ,:;^^.  n,  ,'  'u  '  ^  \l  "'^  "'""^'  "'.""" 
beamed  on  the  tender  nn.l  I,      i         .),  -i  .  ■     '  ""^"^    '"^    wi«wam   haze 

they  dipp"i ,  e^t ,:'  „    ::,  ;\  d"ri '"  ^'"r"' "-,"-  -r  "■•'  ''^""*^-  ^'- 

along  yciur  rockv  shores  I. re  ev  war  e,  .r  ,  """'  '.  '-'  "''';''"'■''  "'^'  "«'"  ""-' 
..ef>.ng  dea.h-s..n«.  aU  were";::e  '::,!d  "X" ,^]£rZ;f':Z  tJ't'  ''""'f^  t 
smoke  of  peace.  '     "^'^^'    "">:   curled    the 

Mere,   too,   they   worshiped;   and    from   nnm-    -.    .It,i.    i    . 
to  the  Great  Spirit.     He  h.ll  .  ot  "    i,  .„  hi"       v/f.  r  ,t,!  "",'  ,T""  /'"   "   ''"''   "">" 
traced  them  on  the  tahle.  of  lluir  I  •  rt       TI  i         ?'  '•''''''  "'  ''""'•■•  ''"'  ''<•  had 

revelation,  but  the  God  ,f  e  ,  e  i  ■  i  nl  '  'TT  '^  ''  "^  """'"''-  ^"'''  ""'  "'<^  ^"'^  "f 
him  in  the  star  tha    m,  k     /     n  u   I         I  1"'   i  "'^'  '"  ''"'  """«  "^'""''-     "'•  '•'^''cM 

flamedonhim  rrhi  mid  !•,,,,„  •r,,n  '""'^  ''"'"'"*■' ^  '"  "■^'  ^•''^■^^■''  -"^  ">at 
in  the  lofty  pine    tl-U     ,  T    ,    1  V  "."=.""»"  <''■■«  ^"apped  in  the  morning  breeze- 

itsnativ/grZVin  ,  f  .::  ::m"1:'''^'T''V  '"•  "'^  '"""'  --'''-  »-<  '-cr  lef 
.hat  crawled  at  1 ".  f  .,  ,  ;  ,  "''"'''  ""'if  ^T'"  "•''^  '"''  '"  "■'"'"'^  ^  '"  "'^-  «"rm 
Light,  to  whose  mvMe  ion:    our"  te  'l   ,",         f'u  ^'T'  ^■'""''"«  ""''  "  ^P"'"''^  °f  that 

And  an  .hi,  ha.    .-.  s      •     av      Vn      M,'"  ''^-  "'""''\  ''''"''  •■"'""'■""■ 

..f  life  and  death.     Tl  ^  'n        wVre^o    n  f  r  r^""".;-'^''!'  ■''  '"'^-""  •'•■'^•<-  '-Ting  the  seeds 

simple  native.  Two  h.u.I  ry^.r  si  e  e  L  .' M  ""  "'"'"  ''"'I''  ""  "'  ""'  "•''"'  "'  '^' 
blotted    forever   from   its    f  oo   ^   wb  i     n       ,  "'V''-''"^'^'^  "f  •''  «^^-->t  continent,  and 

nature,  and  the  children  of  ^Lati^nvrrtooT,';:'-  ,\"  "'''V'""'"''  "'^'  '"'-^  "' 
Here  and  there  a  .stricken   few  "el  a    V    u.   I^    X^fhc^^^^^ 

progenitors!    The   In.lian   „!   f.-,lcon   glance   a,        i ,..  ,.'   "'"••'"'"'•  "ntamable 

ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathe.ic  Vi  ■    in    -  '■     ?""*-''    ''"■'   "''""'   -''   'he   touching 

.-il  where  he  walked    n     n  el   ?o'r  \        i""'  '"•  '''■^'■■"'"'  ""^^''^'"^  "•''wl  upon  the 

comueror  is  on  his  neck  ''  '"'  "^  '"'^■•'  ""^^■"'''•■-  '^  ""="'  «''en  the  foot  of  ,1,; 

^bore,  and  their  war-crv  is  fast  dvinc  to  ib,  ,m  ''"""''V,.  '  has^Iong  smce  gone  out  oit  the 
th.'  -hs.an,  mo„„,,.,ins.  an  r  •  d  0  efr  b,o  nh"  ,".•"'•  '^'^r'-^'  "'"'  ^•■"">-  "'O'  climb 
.he  mighty  ,ide  which  is  pr  sVing  tlm  ^a,  •  thev  mnV'""'  I"""  T  ^'""""'"^  '^f-' 
-ave.  «hich  will  settle  over  them  fore^^r  "  '"""  ''"^  ""  ^""  '^^  "^'^  '-^^ 
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— Charles  Spraguc. 
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American  Indian 
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I.  Okicinv 

1.  Nanii     (liven  liy  Coltiiiilms. 

2.  l\;n.\' —  l'iiili:ilil\     nii\l',iri'    <if 

I'.uri  iH':ui  and   .\-i:it;c   r:ici"<. 

II.  I'l  kSiiNAI.    i'l    \l  i   Hi  s. 

1.   Hair — I.i'M.tr.  Iilai'k  an<l 

slrai,i;lit. 
■?.   I'liard — Scaiit\. 

3.  I'"\i.l)r"ws — I  liavv. 

■I.  I-y.-- SUr;.)  an.',  dull. 

•■>.  l.ips — ("(ini|irc-sod. 

<i.  Clit'ck  lii.nos — lliv'li. 

7.  I'aco — r.niad. 

8.  Hands   and    iVcf  - — Small    and 

uil!  i)rii|)MrticiiR(l. 
!'.  Stature — X'arics. 
in.  Pkiss. 
1.  Skin. 
•?.   r.ark. 

rt.  \\'.  ii'lrn  1,'arnK-nt. 
■1.  Diioratiw  dr(.'<s. 

.\.   Wcklaciw. 

11.   I'"arrin.L,'>. 

C.  r.raaUts. 

n.  TattcuiitJt;. 

I'.  Taintinj;. 

IV.  I'()<.i). 

1.  Fruits. 

2.  Corn. 

.■{.  Wild  rice. 

•I.  Ri"il~  and  sold. 

r>.  Ma)>li'  >vru(). 

C.  TiiLacoi. 

7.  I'i^li,  ijanu'.  I  cu's. 

8.  Iiiaiis  and  ~(iiia>lR> 

V.  I\nrsTKii..s. 

1.  Htnitint;. 

'?.  Fisliinc 

:'.  .Asricu'ftire. 

4.  Manufacturis. 


TiHt'\rsi:tr. 

.\  TVIMIAI.  I.NDl.W. 

1.  I'litiirc  life. 

"'.  Spirits. 

.■>.  \  irtne  and  liravcry. 

I.  I'rii>t  and  medicine  man. 
">.  Sun  wurslii]). 

VII.  .M  wiiAcri  Kis  .\Ni) 

lMi'i.r:Mi;N  TS. 

1.  i!o\\-i. 

2.  Arrow iieads. 
;{.    i'nttery, 

4.  Snowsjicies. 
/).  Stone  pipes. 
fi.  ("anni".. 

7.  lUankefs. 

8.  Ilaskets. 

;».    I'idiliooks. 
10,   Knive:. 

II.  Leather. 

I-.'.    Xninemn^  ,,ther  articles. 

VI II.  (!ovi  KN\ii  \  r. 

1.  I)i\ided  into  clans  witii  cliicf. 

'■!.  (V.nfeiKration  of  Irilics. 

•'>.  l.oo>.t-  adininistralii.n-- 

•1.  Women's  rights  limited. 

">.  Man's  rights  sujireme. 

f>.  I'uiiidiiiunts  severe. 


7.  Slavery  uncommon. 
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IX.  TRinKs  AND  Races. 
AlRonquins.  Mohiwks. 
Apaches.  Mohicans. 
Ara|)ah()t'S.  Moki. 
.\?tccs.  Narragansetts. 
Carib.  Natcliez. 
Catawba.  Navajocs. 
Ca.vuf,'a.  Ojibways. 
Cherokccs.  Onondaga. 
Chcvcnnc.  Osajjcs. 
Chickasaw.  ( )ttaw;:  s. 
Ch<x-ta\v.  Fata^onian. 
Ciiinanchcs.  IV(|U()ts. 

Crcc.  roltawattainics. 

Creek.  rucl)lo. 

Uclawarcs.  Quichua. 

liskinios.  Sacs  ami  I'oxcs. 

I"ox.  Sciiiinolcs. 

Huron.  Scnccas. 

llhiiois.  Shawnccs. 

Inca.  Shoslioncs. 

Iowa.  Sioux. 

Iro(|iiois.  Tohcc. 

Kickajioo.  Tuscaroras. 

Maya.  Utahs. 

Miami.  Yakima. 

Moilocs.  Yunias. 

Mohave.  Zufii. 

X.  Indian  W  /  .;s. 

1    \irKini;..  l(;-.'-MG31. 

2.  re(|iiot.  l(i;>7. 

3.  Ki'ie:  I'hillni's.  i <;;".. 

4.  Cherry  anu  Wyunimg  \"alley 

massacres.  K*7. 

5.  Miami    Confederation     wars, 

in  Oliio.  i:!M  1-1 :!!.-,. 

6.  Hattle   of  Tippecanoe,    ISll- 

isi;?. 

7.  Creek    and    .Seminole    wars, 

1817. 

8.  Black- Hawk  W.ir.  IM^. 

9.  Seminole  War,  1^.).".-1S11. 

10.  Mc.dock  War.  ISTV. 

11.  Sioux  War.  isTtl. 

12.  .\pache  War,  1S,S1-1S8G. 

XI.  DoMKSTic  .Xmmai.s. 

1.  Dog — I'niver^ally  used. 

2.  Turkey — Central  .\merica. 
.3.  Horses  and  cattle — N'onc. 

4.  Sheep — N'onc. 

XII.  DVVKLI.IN(;S. 

1.  Eskimo  hut — Ice,  stone,  or 

turf. 

2.  Wigwam — Poles  and  skins. 

3.  Mexico  hut — Twigs  and  leaves. 
i.  Central   America   and    IVru — 

Carved  stone. 

5.  New  Mexico — Adobe  and  stone. 

6.  Arizona — Cliff-dwellers. 
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XIII.  Burial. 

1.  Earth — Cjravcs  with  relics. 

2.  riatforms — In  trees. 
."!.  Cliffs — .Mummies. 

1.  Caves.  .I.  Mounds. 

XIV.  Ediiation  and  Present 

C(jNi)iri()N. 

1.  Citizenship. 

A.  Conditions  of. 

(a)  To  waive  all  claims 
to  public  sujJjMjrt. 

(b)  Right  to  vote. 

2.  Govermnent  Policy. 

.■\.  To  encourage  education. 

15.  To  encourage  land  owner- 
ship. 

C.  To  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. 
Department  of  Indian  .\ffairs. 

A.  Dklahoma. 

15.   Indian  reservations. 
Educational  .Advancement  and 

Professions. 

A.  Higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

B.  Indian  schools. 

C.  Practice  of  medicine  and 
law. 

D.  Publication  of  news- 
papers. 

E.  Skill  in  arts  and  trades. 
P.  Scholars  and  educators. 

Intermarriage  with  whites. 
A.  .Advocated  by  some  tribes. 
I!.  Opposed  by  others. 

C.  In  the  past, 
(a)   Mostly  with   Span- 
ish and  French. 

D.  At  present, 
(a)  Largely  w  i  t  h  the 

Xegro  race. 

E.  Adopting  customs  of  civ- 
ilization, 
(a)   Mostly  by  the 

mixed  breeds. 
Number  of  Indians. 

A.  .At  time  of  discovery  by 
Columbus. 

(a)  F-"ast  of  Mississippi 
Rive  r,  estimated 
2no.O(M). 

(b)  Califiirnia  alone  at 
time  of  gold  discov- 
ery, 2()0.()()0. 

B.  Present     Indian     popula- 
tion. 

(a)  United  States,  2fir.,- 
760. 

(b)  Canada,  107.978. 


Questions  on  the  Indian. 

Who  fjavc  the  Indians  tlicir  name  ?    VVhv  ?     1382. 
AnicTicr?  %iT^'^   *"""""   '"  ""   '"•"^"-^'   "«-•  '""'^  "f  tl,c  discovery  of 

Lulunto  ?''' W^il''""''"  *"  ""  ^"'"*'""  '"  •^'"'"'■■"  "'  "•*^  """■'  "f  ''^  discovery  by 
Was  timothy  grass  a, native  of  America  before  Cohimbus's  time'    2880 

See  iliustration,  wi'.'^  '"""''  ""  •^''^''■'"'  '"'"^"  ''""''^-  ^'"•"  '•-^'^'"'°  '"'''^•'• 
In  what  countries  did  the  huhans  construct  canals?     Public  highways' 

divid^Il'';'.!,""  f,  '"'"'""  1'"''  -  '•'''"'"'■■"■  "'  ^^'''^•''  •''  >*-'«^  '--'•"=*i^t^-d  "f  :5(;,-,  days, 
divided  nito  eighteen  montiis  ol  twenty  days  each?    1741. 

What  tribe  of  Indians  issued  books  under  tlie  title  of  "Chilam  I'.alam"' 

conquy^d  ,:ru,e's,!:;S-'''"n'['''^  ^'""-^^  -^  '"^^  ^"-^  -  ''■'■''  -■-  ^^  -- 

What  tribe  of  Indians  emhalnied  their  dead? 

\\hat  tribe  of  Indians  domoticated  bees?     IT  11. 

What  is  meant  by  Iinlian  Siiiiiwcr  and  whv  so  called?     J:!S;{ 

mrr^y,l'fi''r    *''i:  ''"^"V,'!--^'^  ^''■^'''•'■'"  "Liike's  Summer,' Old  Woman's  Sum- 
mer,  and  Indian  i^unlmer   ? 

What  Indian  names  were  made  famous  by  Longfellow?     Vi<)7. 

When  and  why  was  Indian  Territory  set  apart  for  Indian  reservations  '   1383 

to  hoWoffic^''  ■'"   '"'"''"  '''■"''""■  ''  ^'"""'  ''^'•■•"''  ""'""  ^•"'  ''•''^■*--  "''"  "Sht 

Siberia'""  ''  '''^  ''''^'^'■'^"<^^-  between  the  Kskinms  of  North  America  and  those  of 

\yhat  is  the  policy  of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  Indians? 
N'anic  ten  imiwrtant   In<Iian  wars.     See  outline. 
N'amc  five  methods  of  Indian  burial.    See  outline. 

What   race  <.f  Indian,  taught  the  art  of  reading  and   writing,  maintained 
temples,  and  sacnhced  hum.in  beings  to  their  god>?     -Jol.  "Mimainea 

What  tribe  of  Indians  had  a  pricstliood  and  educate,!  their  voung  for  the 
priesthood?  .'"""h  'ur  mc 

What  race  of  Indians  made  Min  worship  their  state  religion?    2780. 

How  did  the  Indian.;  make  their  pipes?     •.'•>■.'(•. 

From  what  did  the  Indians  ni.nke  their  arrowheads'    1,51 

In<Iia^ns?'"2ri!"    ■""    ''"•     "*"'"'    "'"^    '"""■'    '"'I''''"'"'-'"''*    "f    »''»^'    American 
What  can  >ou  sav  alxnit  the  ha.ket  w.irk  of  American  In.lians'    21-' 
Was  the  boomerang  invented  bv  the  Indians?    .(.ir. 
What  is  the  Indi.ui  po|iuIation  at  present?     See  outline 

Outline"'    '^"''    "^   "'''''    niaterial    were    the   houses   or   .iwellings   constructed? 

Tell  for  what  each  of  these  Indian  chiefs  were  noted:     Toseph  lirant,  King 
Ihihp.    ^la.sasolt     Powhatan.    I'ontiac.    IMack    Hawk.   Ceronimo.    Sitting    Hull 
1  ccumsch,  ( )sccoIa.  ^    'jim. 

Xame  sonic  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Indians  dec.iralcd  their  dress  and  Dcr- 


":on.     Sec  outline. 

>fcntion  eight  articles  (}f  food  used  bv  the  Ind 


What 


laii.     See  outline 


can  you  say  about  the  Indians'  love  for  the  doij'     i 


Describe  the  personal  features  of  the  Indian.    See  outi 
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BKKlRAi'MY  is  properly  a  ilcpnrtnicnt  of  liicrainrc.  It  includes  aulobioR- 
raphy.  winch  is  the  1. ranch  ..1  hio-rapliy  that  is  written  by  the  subject 
himself. 

Tin;  Xiu  TiALiiiKs'  AM)  Pii'ii.s"  rvci.di'AKDiA  Contains  many  thousands 
of  l)iMt;,ai,l-.ii...  inehulin:;  subject-  of  early  history  as  well  as  tiio-e  of  the  most 
recent  .nie.  Tlu>e  Moytai.liji-.  aie  :;!..r;'  than  mere  Matenients  of  facts;  they 
exi.a  '  nito  tlu  ilel.!-  of  critici-ni.  literature,  history,  and  philosoi)hy.  The 
treatment  i>  such  thai  th.is  de;.ar!n;ent  at  once  becfuiies  invaluable  and  indis- 
liensal;le  to  >ti;dents. 

What  an  inlluence  for  good  a  ,i;reat  character  really  is!  Such  a  character. 
the  entity  and  individuality  of  the  po-.t.,,,,-.  >Iii,iii,i^r  f,-,,,,,  ^very  window  of 
the  soul.  take>  a  linn  liold  npon  ihe  live>  wiih  which  it  Comes  in  cont.act.  It  is 
a  guiding  and  molding  inlluence  ii|)on  others,  iu-piring  to  Icjftier  thoughts  and 
nobliT  detd-. 

The  biographies  treat  of  botii  men  and  women.  In.leed.  Tiir.  Xicw 
Tka(1ii;i;s'  am.  l'rni>'  C\n"VM.Ui.\  i.  \]w  pi^.iuer  among  reference  Ix.oks  in 
publi-bing  portrait^  and  l:io.;nipl:i.  -  ..f  i.i:';.  k-  v,ni;un.  it  may  be  con-nlted 
wilh  gr  at  -ati^action  al.  n"  tbi-  liiu-  ■..■,:■]  .-.r-wer^  llie  .[ileMion.' //7/<i  is  ulio.' 
The  following  are  among  the  Mib-rct-  .  f  bi,.L;ra;ili;e-  contained  in  this  work  on 


Celebrated    Women. 


.\clan;s,   Maude, 
Addam-.  Jane, 
Alcoit,  l.<'ini~e  May, 
Alexanilria,  (Jnecn. 
Ainif.  (Jucen, 
Anthonv.  Sn-an  1'... 
Austen.  Jane, 
Barton,  Clara, 


r.e.atrice  I'oitin.iri. 
I'.erjdiardi.   l\o>.ne, 
iionbenr,  Ko-a. 
r.remcr.  l-'redrika, 
itronte.  Charloite, 
I'rnwijitiM-^  !'*li?:.a!;et!i 


I  albarinc  11., 

<  alliariiK  de  Medici, 

t  ':i'ilur\\ood,.MaryllartwelI, 

(  enci.  I'leatiue. 

(  hri-tina.  (  )ueen. 

<'!,.:  .jvitra. 


r.urdette-Contts.  An-ela.     (  onlay,  fharlottc, 
Cary,  Alice  and  I'liocbe,      Uarling,  Grace, 


W4 


Dulo,  gufcn,  Isabella  I.. 

I<lily,  Mary  1!.  C..,  Jizc-hfl,  (  hiccn. 

I  iH't.  Corfiv.  j,,ai,  ,,f  Arc. 

I.:i/.l!>llll.   (JlUTtl,  Jusipllinc,  (JUCCMI, 

I    i/;ilHtli((  ariiiaiiSylvi;i),'l.in(i.  Iiiiii\\ 


I  ll^,';lio,  (  )tictii 
'    'iild,  IKTimi, 
t  .ivy.  1  aiiy  Jane, 
I  I'.  Icn  of    Troy, 
lliioisc  (^<l•   AlHl.ird), 
Howe,  Julia  Ward, 
I  lypatia, 


Maria   TlKTe^a. 
Marie  .\iit<iinette, 
Mary,  (Jiueii  of  Scots, 
Xit;lniii<,'ale,   I'loreiice, 
N'ordica, 
I'atli,  Adelina, 
rocalioiitas, 


Roland.  Marie  Jeanne, 
Sand,  ( leorj,'e, 
Sapplio. 

.Stael-llolsifin.  Mnie.  de. 
.Stowe.  I  larrict   iJeeclier, 
X'icloria.  t  iiucn. 
Ward.  Man-. 
\\  a^hiiiLjton,  Marv, 
W  iicoN.'  I".!!a  W  lictlcr, 
W  inielniiiia.  'Jiuen. 
\\  ill.ird.  Iraiices  I"., 
Zeiiubia.  Sei)tiniia. 


i; 


Alphabetical  List  of  Famous  People. 

AI.oIiii,„ii,i,     irenioni,   f.arrison.   riii!li,,s.   Whitlier.   W  illu  rforce 
Marlowe"'  I'.crnhardt,     liootli,     laid,    (iarrick.     Irvn.^-,     .Man>lie!d 

.Mchenii^.-AKriiv.a,    llacon,    I.avoiHcr,    I'araccKus    I'riestlev 
.\rti>t~-    (  ,,pley,  (  ,iolto.  RnvMlael.  Sdmnrr.  \inci     WcM 
\stn.,„„„.r,--i:ral>e,  Ilalley,  ller>chel.  Kepler.  Laplace.   Xewton.   I'lole.nv. 
.\nth..r-  -Ander>en.    I.acon.    llryanf.   C  erv.antes.    (  ha.icer,    Dante,    Dickens. 

Uhi    iV   u'-'r''''     ''""^''     '■""'^■'■-     •^''"""-     ■''^■'""^•'■-    -^"'akespearc,     Tennw.n, 
W  Inttier,  W  ilcox. 

-Aviator;.— I. an.-ley,   I.ilicntlial,   .^antos-Dinnont,   Wriijlit.   Zeppelin 

M..rv    xT   ^ '••■'"^■'7^--\';"'.'''"'-    ■^•'■■"".    Havi.I,   Jeren,iah.   Jcm.s    Job.   Jo.lu.a. 
.Mary.  Mo^i-.  Noah.  I\nnl.  .S,,Ionion.  J        •  J     •  J 

Tyn.S""^'""'''"'''"''"'''     '-"-^ ''"''"'"•    f'">-'     Hiinil.oI.It.     Huxley.     Linnaeus. 

lartoonists— Crnickshank.  McCutcheoii,  Xast   Opper 
iH-nnsts- Achard.  ravendish,  fnrie.   Dalton.   Fara.hv,   Pasteur.   Triestlev. 

t  olon.sis-l.alboa.  C  lia.npl.nn.  De  .S,lo,  Drake.  lludMm.  Raleigh 
onfclerate  StateMnen-ilcnianiin,   llreckenrid-e.  Davi^.  Sleplieiis.  V;„,cev 

I  ,scovcrers-(  ,,h„„l,us.    fo,,k,   Cortez.    Drake,    L.nin    Pa^ha,    Livingstone' 
Maf^ellan,  .\aii>en,  I'earv,  Stanley.  mhj,.  loni, 

Divines-Abboii,   IVedur,  (Mnisanliis.   Hilljs,   M [v.   Parker 

St,.k'.™nn!""~'^'''''- '"^'   "J"'""'"-  '^"'"='^-  "■^^■"-  J""^""-  '^^•^>i"R.  Schiller. 

Klcctricians-AmiH-Te.  Pell.  1-di-on.  Marconi.  ( )lnn.  K..ent-en.  Siemens 
II..  \\d'inniT~    "''"''  ^■''•"■'^"'='^"^-   ''■■•'"^i^  .''-^Tli.   Maxi.tulian   L.   Xiciu.las 

Kn;rineer>-Drnn,nu.,,.l    ].ads.  FiiTel.   Krio.on.  I.e^seps.  Roeblin-    Waring 

l.nyl,.!,  State.snuMi-l!,-.!io„r.  lUirke.  Cli.iniberlain,  ( iladstone.  Pitt.  .Salisbnrv 

..>avi>ts-A,M.~on,  (  arlyle.  P.nierson.  Lessint;,  Locke.  \o!taire 
Polvcanl!""'         ">^  '  '">'cI'-.MhanaMns.   IVniface.   i  ire^ory.    Irenaens,  OriRcn. 

{•ederal  Slatesnun— P.laine,  Donoias.  Lincoln,  Seward.  Siininer 
emanc,er>-rarne.ie,    Morgan     Sa^e.    Pock,  feller.    Roth^dnld:   \-an.lerbilt. 

l,.on..ns-l.ancroU     P.rvce,    l.^^.A.u.   ( iil „.    (a.izot.    Herodotus,    von 

!!■  I>t,  Hume.  .NLicanlay.  Parknian.  Plnt.ircli. 

Htiniorists— rieinens.  Hartc,   \ve.  Sliaw ,  Stockton    Ward 

Sieni;^:'T;:^a:w;;i';;;::'  '"'■""•  ''^^■•■""''•'-  ^'^'^^'•"■-  ^-^--  M-.en,l,aler. 

Jonrnalists-P„.,niett.    Dana.    T-ranklin.    Greelev.    Hears.     M,.d.II     p„i;,,,.. 
Uatter>on.  Yonni:.  .>.i....    i....i.t.. 

Henr'i'vm'^''''""'"''  ^''"''''  ^ ''  ^'^'''^^''"'   '^'-   f'-''"'"-'l  ^If..  Ceor^-e  IIL. 
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Lawyers— RIackstonc,  Choatc.  Ccinfucius.  Evarts.  Lycurcus,  Moses.  Solon, 
w  coster. 

Librarians— Dcwcy,  I'doli'.  SputTonl. 
LoRicians- Aristotle.  Ilc^l.  K.iiit,  Leibnitz.  Mill.  Zeno. 
Mathematicians— Archimedes,     tiunter,     Le^cndre,     Newton.     IVtlMiroras. 
1  honison. 

...  J^'irciiants— Astor.  ICast  India  Companies.  Cirard.  Hudson's  l!av  Companv. 
I'lcld.  Law.  Wanamaker.  ' 

Missionaries— i:iliot.  Jesuits,  Livingstone,  Moffat,  Xavier. 

Musicians— Abt.  l!eeth..ven.  Mull,  Lind,  Liszt.  .Men.lelssoht).  Mozart. 
Faderewski.  Strauss.  Warner. 

Naturalists— .\jjassiz.  .XuiIuImiu,  Oivier,  Darwin,  llaeckel. 

Naval  Commanders— Dewey,  l-"arra),'ut,  Jones,  .Nelson,  lliemistocles,  Toro. 
Troni]).  " 

Novelists— Andersen.  I'.alzac,  lijornson,  lioccaccio.  Cooper,  Daudet,  Dumas 
Lhcrs,  IreytaR,  llowells,  .^tevenson,  Tolstoi. 

Or.itors— .\ntii)lion,  Itryan,  I'.urhe,  Cicero.  Demosthenes,  Krskine,  Henry 
Ingcrsoll,  I'hillips,  Webster. 

rainters— .\nf,'elo,  I'.unie-Jones.  Corre),'<;io,  Menzel,  Murillo,  Kanh.iel 
Rembrandt.  Kubens,  Sargent.  Titian,  \\hi>tler. 

ralriots— i;<jzzaris.  ISruce.  ICgmont,  Joan  of  Arc.  Kosciusko,  Philopoemen. 
Revere,  Tell.  Winkelried. 

rhibinthropists— Childs,  Cooper.  DuranI,  Cirard,  Hirsch,  Tcibody. 
I'liil<.s..i)lurs— AnaxcU'ora-.     ildwards,     I'-ichte,    (ialileo,    Leibnitz,     Locke 
rtolemy,  Sclieliinjj,  Si)inoza.  Tliaks,  /eno. 

IMiysicians— llabiieniann,   llaivey,   Koch,   I.orenz.   Pasteur.   Senn.  \'irchow. 
rhy>icists— .Archimedes,  I'ahrviiluit,  Hclmholtz.  Tvndall,  Torricelli. 
Poets— r.rowninR.    I'.ryant.    I'.urii-,    I'.vron,    (  li.mcer,    Drvden,    Euripides 
Gold.snnth,  Heine,  LonKlellow,  Lowell.  Iblaiid.  Wliiltier.  Wordsworth. 
Political  Kconomists— IJaueliot.  Cobden    I';iv,  l-awcett.  Franklin,  Mill. 
Preachers— Chryscstom,  Kempi>.   .Moodv.   Weslev,  WvclilTe.  Xavier. 
Presidents — (.^ee  articles  uiulcr  their  names). 
Printers- ("axton.  Coster,  l^Izevir.  r.nust,  Cutenlierj,'. 
Psychologists— .Xristotle.   lierkelev,  Cnu-in,   I  le.nel.  Herbart,  Hume. 
(Jiieens— Catharine.   Cleopatra.   i:iizabeth,    Irene,    Isabella,    Maria   Theres.i 
Victoria. 

Reformers — .\nthony,  lilackwell,  liloomer.  Mott.  Stanton. 
Scientists — .•\Ras>iz.  I'.ufTon.   l;imsin.  Cuvier.  Dallon.  Liei)iR. 
Sculptors— liarlholdi.     Donatellu,     Diirer,     ( inen<ni,t;h,     lloMUcr,     H.nidon, 
Phi<lias,    Powers,    Kaphael,    Ranch,    Saint    Cau.leiiN    Thompson,    Tliorwaldsen 
\  inci. 

Singers- De  Keszke,  Lind.  N'ordica.  I'.itti.  Sankev, 
Socialists— Debs.  Fourier,   .Marx,  Owen. 
Social  Reformers— .\dams,  .\dler.  Debs.  CJerry. 
Soldiers— .Mexandtr,     P.liicher,    Caesar.    Cro'mwell, 
rirant.  Hannib.d,  Lee,  \Va-hinf»ton,  W.llington. 

.^late-men— r.i>marck,     I'.laine,     HolinRbroke,     Davis. 
Lanricr.  Lincoln,  Monroe,  Roosevelt. 

SuffraL'i-ts — .\nthony.  Cloomer,  Lockwood.  Mott.  Stanton. 
Te.nchers- Aschani,  Fliot,  Frasmus,  I'roebel.  .Mann,  l'e>talnzzi,  Ouintilian. 
Temperance  Workers- P.idwel!,  Dow,  bish.  C.nuiiU.  Saint  Mm,  Willard 
Thcolopians— I'.eeclur,  Campbell.  Huss,  Luther,  Walther. 'Zwingli. 
Warriors- Alfred   the  (i,    ..t,   Charlemagne.  Cn-tavus   Adolphus.   Napoleon 
Tmiur.  \\  ashmf.'ton.  Walkn-tein.  Xeniphon. 
Writers.  A!!!eric,Tt)--C<«>iKr,  I'mcrric-n,  ] 
Thoreau. 
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Sembrich,  Sontajj. 

I'rederiek    the    Great, 
I'verctt,     Gladstone, 


Holmes.  Lowell,  Motley,  Roosevelt, 


Par J's-";h^"'"''^''"~^""""°*'  "'>"•  C^-^Pl^".  Carman.  Drun,mo„d.  Gait. 
Ruskl"'"'-  ^''"S"^"-^-"-.  Bunyan.  Carlylc.  Coleridge.  Dry.lcn.  Grav. 
WciiS;^"'*-^'^"^"'  '^"^'"'  ^"-'  ^--'■.   'J-ckcI.  Linnaeus.   S,.ncer, 


Questions  on  Biography. 

^^^  What  i,  bioprnpLy?     Dis.intjnish  between  biography  an.l  autobiography. 
What  benefits  are  .lerive.l  fr.„n  the  stu.lv  .,f  f^reat  lives' 

^p^r-^.^^Z7:;;i!r^^      s---  — en- 
pacifica.ok•^.^.^•VlK  iV.n;":f'T;!::i:;ek"'''^"  ''""'■  ^'^  '"-^  ^■""'"^>-"  -'■"e 

Give  a  bst  of  n.,te.l  artists  aihl  their  I,est  paintings 
Menttcn  s„n,e  o,  ,he  ren.,w„e,l  poets  of  the  pre.en't  ace 
\\r.te  a  hnef  sketch  of  ,l,e  life  of  Shakespeare         ^ 

and  ]JS.'n;r  h!:;:,  ir^nallan^;!^^:;.;:;^^""-  ^'^^-^'-  ^^"•''^'"  ^"''•"• 

Mihon.an.IS-,crates    '  ''"''•   •^'""'^••■'''".  <  ■la.lst.me,   I'Vances   K.  WiHard. 

Contract  the  life  of  Oucen  Elizabeth  with  that  of  Mary,  (Juccn  uf  Scots. 

Death  of  Schiller. 

'Tis  sai.I.  wh.M  Scliill.rs  ,!,.iili  .Ir.w  mjkH. 

I  111-  wish  possc-sid  his  r.HKhlv  iniml, 
l<i  wan.I.r  f,,rth  whirmr  l;o 

The  hi.iius  ami  haunts  .,i  hiiiiiaiikii;,! 

Th.ii  sirayal  til.-  p,,ol.  i„  !,is  .Irranis 

liy  K..,no  aii.l  Kjivpt-s  andint  gravis; 
Ucm  ..p  th.  N.-w  \V.,rI,rs  f,,r.st  sir..,i>„. 

M.hkI  in  thf  lliii(l,.,,-s  t.inpli-caM~. 

Walkxl  will,  ,h.  raw.u...  fuTco  nn,l  -ark. 

Ih,   lHnr.l.,1  Tartar.  'tr.UU  his  h.r.ls 
Ilu;  P"rmi:  Cliiii.sc.  ami  the  ,|ark 

lalsi-  .Malay  utt.riiiH  Kuiik-  w,.r(|s. 

How  cmild  he  r,st'  ,.vci,  the.i  he  tn.,1 

1  lie  tlin  slid,    .,f  the  worM  uiikmnvii ; 
Alre.a.ly.  fr..iii  the  siat  ..f  CM 

A  ray  upon  his  j;ar„uiils  shone:— 

Shonv   aii.I  aw.ke  ihat  strouR  desire 

•or  love  aii.l  k>i,.vyle.lj;e  reaclie.l  not  here. 
Tin  death  set  free  his  soul  of  lire. 

I"  pUniKe  into  its  iittinR  sphere. 

Thcn_wl„.  sh.all  tell  how  ,Ieep,  how  briKlif. 

1  he  al.yss  of  ulorv  opened  ronmP  '^  ' 
How  ih,.„nl„  a„,i  tV.hni;  Mowed  hke  li«ht. 

ITirough  ranks  ,.f  iHiiig  without  I>o„nd? 

—liryailt, 
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Champlain. 


1  -f 


ii>> 


H. 


I"S', 


I.  Early  Life. 

1.  Horn  in  lirouaRo,  l"rancc,  in  1507,  of  French  Catholic  parents. 

*.  Sun  of  a  -hii)  captain. 

».  Carefully  traimd  in  principles  of  navi^jation  aiui  cartography. 

I.  Ijiitrol  army  wluii  ynuni,'  and  hecanie  a  ciuarternia>tcr  of  cavalry. 

r>.  CncK   wa.s  pilot  f;eneral  of  Spanish  fleets. 

II.  I'lui-ic  Cakekk. 

ir,!».-,  — ni>tinKnislic(l  himself  in  war  against  Spain,  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  Henry  1\  . 
159U  —Took  coniinand  of  Saint  Juiien  and  sailed  to  West  Indies,  re- 
niaininj;  two  years  and  a  half  am!  then  returninj;  hy  way  of 
the  Isthnuis  of  I'anani.i. 
Wrote  records  of  voyage,  made  views  and  charts,  and  pro|X)Scd 
plan  for  channeling  the  Isthimis. 

ICo.i-Ol — I'irst  two  voy.ij;es  to  Canada. 
Sailed  up  Saint  Lawrence. 

Lxiilored  and  mapped  coaM  as  far  as  Cape  Cod 
Discovered   lakes  Champlain,  Huron,  and  Eric. 

1()08      —Founded  Quebec. 
Frectfil  houses. 
Sowed  (.jr'''"- 
Developed   fur  trade. 
Joined  Hurons  and  .MROiuiuins. 
l(!(»!i      — l'"iiiij;lit  against  Irocpiois. 

ICIO      —Returned  to  France  and  married  -Mademoi.sellc  Ilelene  P.oule, 
a  Protestant  girl,  who  liecame  a  L'rsuline  mm  after  his  death. 
161 1      — rianted  settlement  at  .Montreal. 
l()12-5!t — (lovcriMr  of  Canada. 

Deflated  hy  I'.ritains  and  carried  captive  to  Lnjjland 
1G33      —Restored  to  lilierty. 
IC.'l.'i      — Returned  to  Canada. 
IC.'t.j      — Died  in  (Juehec  on  Christmas. 
III.  Aims. 

L  Christianize  the  natives. 

2.  Explore  new  lands. 

'■).  Discover  shorter  route  to  China. 

I\'.    ClIAKAl  TIIKISTUS. 

L   I'.old  and  fearless. 

2.  I'arsceing  and  resourceful. 

.■J.  Full  of  tact  in  his  dealings. 

4.  A  horn  commander. 

5.  Of  adventurous  spirit. 

6.  "His  purse  was  small,  his  merit  tjreat." 

7.  Known  as  the  "Father  of  New  France." 
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Te»t  Questions  on  Champlain. 


Of  what  naiioDality  was  Clianiplain  ? 
Jell  all  )i,ii  can  about  his  early  liic. 
How  (lid  III-  (liMin^jtiish  I 


•:«). 


Of  whom  did  lie  n 


Mow  loiifj  did  I 


inisilf  at  an  larh  age? 
icuT  a  o.inniiN>ioii  t..  make  sctllcmc 


'I'  remain  in  the  West  Indi 

)f  whalcity  of 'ana.lai.shetlK.  f.mnd.T^ 
With  what 


Ills  in  Anurica? 


Dcscrihc  his  fi 


success  did  he  miet 


H( 


lid  I 


Uy  what  means  is  | 
V\hcn  and  wli. 


rst  two  expediti.ms  tu  Canada 


ill  Clir.Miani/int;  <lii'  Indians? 


lit'  assist  tlie  vdtlcrs? 


IIS  nann   pcrpelM.r-id? 


en  and  whom  did  he  niarrv'     \\  i,^.    !■  i  i  • 
.leath?  ''"^-      *'''^'  «'"'  '"*  ^vidow  become  after  his 

What  exalted  position  di.l  he  hol.l  i„  Canada' 

Sn  :i  ,:Tms^x  ^t:::^™  "''''^'-  •■'  i^-^'^'""'  ^^'-  "^  --  >i^-atcd? 

Where  and  at  wL     ^^  :  'l^.^  ^^'^^^"^  "^  ''»"-""■«• 


Columbus. 

How  in  r,^,v,  nan,,.  ,,„,  c„i„n,lM,,  get  over 

Is  a  purr  won.l.r  |„  „„.,  |  pn.u.t 
Cal,o,    ;„,,|  kal.,«l,  .„„.  ,|,,t  «,.|l-r.:„|  r.,^..r 
lrj.l.,>hcr.  L  ,a»,„la,n,  Dr.kc,  a,      ,  u  ^.m 
tad  uioiiKli  all  tl,c  same  ' 

■or  ihini  that  ainr  .anu' 
"t.  i„  great  IK av.„,„a„,o. 
Il-w  h,-  sli.Milil  twr  iliiiik 
I  hat  on  the  .,tli,r  hrink 

IS  a  pure  wciiilir,  I  must  say,  lo  nu 

l.ui  If  Ik-  know  il  at  llur,-  wa-  an..ili,r  ,   ;.  • 

J'a. liiiK  Mrai.l,,  ..„  i,„„  ,,,a„s  uiitr ie        '  ' 

111  s|iili>  ..|   il„.  ni..ii,,n 

Air.„s  ||„.  „.|,.,|,.  ,,.-.aii. 

To  ,tuk  t.)  tlu.  „  ,|„,„ 

I  hat  m  s,.mf  iionk  or  tuiul 

()l   a  Ma  with. nit  in<l 
He  should  liu.l  .v„r,|,  a,„|  Sn,.|,  Auurioa. 
Was  a  pure  niadiu-.,  in,l,-,d  1  iiiiiM  sa>.  to  me. 

Jml«rd  that  ilu-  .arth  hk.-  ,-,„  ..ranrr  »as  r  ,,„d 

Fvrr  tlioy'ii  i-diiic-  ashore, 

Fnmi  ihf  \„h  S„l-.,ui,,r  ' 

Sailrh  r  and  wiser  men 

ThtvM  have  turned  hack  acain- 
And  that  /„•  did  not.  I,,,,  ,!i,,!  ,--„,,  ,), 
Is  a  pure  wonder,  I  must  say,  to  mc. 

—Arthur  Umil,  Clough. 
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Washington. 


Birthday.  Feb.  ii.  ir.Ti. 
Death,  l)ec.  II.  ITIt't. 
Parents. 

AtiKtistino  W'ashinfjton. 

Mary  Ball  (ind  wife). 


GEORGE   WASIIINOTO.N. 

Education. 

Elementary  subjects. 

Mathematics. 
I'n)fcssii)n. 

Surveyor. 

Adjutant  general  (Kr»l). 

Lieiiti'iiant  coloiul  (  1754). 

.\ii!-(le-canip  to  Itraddock 
(ir-W). 
Revohition. 

Comin.mder  in  cliief. 
President. 

Trto  terms  (K89-1:D7). 

Events. 

1.  .Admission    of    Ky.,    \'t., 

Tenn. 

2.  Federal  assumption  of 

debts. 

3.  Indian  wars  in  N'orthwest 

Territory. 


1.  I'oundin^  of  Washington. 
5.  I'stabhshmrnt      of      fir»t 

U.  S.  Hank  (ir!»l). 
(i.  Whi^kv     Insurrection 

(irtll). 

7.  National  mint  established 

In  Philadelphia. 

8.  Adjustment  of  important 

treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

9.  Jay's   Treaty   with   Eng- 

land ratified  (179C), 
10.  Naturalization  changed  to 
five  years  (1796). 
Married. 

Martha  Custis  (widow),  1759. 
Childless. 

Gran <1  children    of    widow 
(adopted  two). 
Residence. 

Mount  Vernon — 
Planter  10  years. 
Owned  1*25  slaves. 
Ma>;istrate. 

Mi'tnlicr  of  Legislature. 
First  and  Second  Continental 
Congresses. 
Character  a.,    appearance. 
Dignified. 
Tluuightful. 
Studious. 

"Towered  above  party  strife." 
"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first 
in   the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." 
lUirial. 

Mount  \'ernon. 


\\  lirrc  may  ilio  wr.iri<cl  eye  repose 

When  ^wl/'ill^;  on  ihi'  iirtat. 
Win  rr  mitluT  uiiilty  ^'Iwry  ^lows 

\<ir  (Iv-piialilf  stall? 
Vi-.. — iini,  ilu-  lir^i,  till-  la>t.  the  best, 

The  Cincinnaliis  (if  the  West, 
Whom  if.vy  il.Trii!  n.-.t  hatr 

lU<iiiealhe(l  the  name  of  Washington 

To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one. 

— Lord  Byron. 
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Questions  on  Washington. 


'    ■"  \\ashint;ton,  D.  C? 
'■  •  '1/     What  (lid  it  cost? 


I  II    V i.rr 


ei 


li   -i  (ii,!  hi- 


'atc'l  and 

■  t? 


n.tiv^'*"'  *"  ^^'"'  ■"*'"'"''  «''"^f'"'^"  »"<J  f'om  what  country  wa.  he  , 

\Ucn  ,li.l  \\ashinRton'5  father  .lie?    How  ohi  was  GeorRc  at  the  time? 
W  ho  was  tlie  ni.,iher  of  Oor^e  Washington ' 
Who  was  , he  wife  of  Ceor^e  Waslnn^ton'    When  was  she  born? 
Why  IS  WashniRton  aod  Lee  University  so  named' 

What  ^lu,  v,.„  s,y  alK.„t  Washi„j;,on\s'nu-nmrial  areh  in  N'ew  York  Pity* 
\\  here  IS  \\  ,,^h.n^;t,m-s  Ki,,,  l„cntcd  and  f„r  what  noted'  ^  *  " 

^^_Uhen  .h.l  ,he  popular  nu.venunt  fur  a  national  ,nen,oriaI  for  Washington 

What  is  the  heiKlil  of  iho   Wasliin-fon  nion 
When  was  the  cornerstone  laid?     When  was  i- 
Who  selected  the  site  of  the  Wa-hinijton  ,n.Mii'      i 

How  many  slaves  did  Wa-hiiiKtm,  ki-,p?        ; 
how? 

Did  Washinj;ton  have  any  children?  Ji    .,  i  .;.■ 

To  what  IndKes  did  he  belong? 

What  were  the  dyinj,'  words  uf  Wa- 

U  hat  did  Washington  say  on  ileclir 
inauguration  in  Ksn?    .'i'»'r5f). 

What  does  Washinj.Mon  say  ah.nif  had  e  >•„, 

Hive  a  quotation  from  Wasliinirton  on  the  ] 

Name  five  important  events  that  occurred 
tration. 

What  can  you  say  about  his  diKiiilv  and  self-contml ' 

In  what  battle  ,lid  Washington  have  two  horses  shnt  under  him' 

In  what  year  dul  Washington  issue  his  farewell  address'    Describe  his  oer 
sonal  appearance.  "-sLriDe  nis  per- 

What  eul.,,y  di,l  Poter  C.w.per  pass  upon  Lincoln  an.l  Washington?    3236. 
What  can  you  say  about  the  domestic  life  of  Wa.hi„,.ton' 
wtn'nll"^  M- •^Vashin^t.,n  in  re^anl  „.  caring  for  sick  soldiers? 
When  dd  Mrs    Waslungton  d,er    Hid  she  like  official  lifo'    What  did  she 
.lo  w.th  ^^a.shmgton  s  love  letters'     What  can  y,.„  ,av  about  her  dress? 

.he  .ia;:::;;!rr;:i^r"""^'"" '"'''' ''-  ^^^^'^  -'  ''--^  ^•-'-'  ^^'-^  - 

What  can  you  say  of  Washington  as  a  statesman  an<l  a  lawyer? 


■,   I'M, 

in'i, 


on  i! 


or  .<ion  of  his 


■■!•    I     •    V'W? 

aslii'i   •  n's 


3S39. 
3218. 
adminis- 


filp  is  the  rctiniarv  sky, 

Ami  tirirf  ttu-  mi,! d.iy's  sunnv  lioiirs- 
!lu   uiiiil-vwipt  fi.rist  Minis  to'siuh 

lor  (ho  swii-t  time  uf  k-avrs  and  llowers. 

Vit  has  no  mimth  a  prouder  day 
.Not  ,-vt-ii  wh.n  the  sninnuT  liniod^ 

/i"*  ■      "■■  '"  ''"■''■  "■''^''  •'"■'■^iv 
Or  Autumn  tints  the  glowing  w'ood.s 


The  Twenty-Second  of  February. 


lor  tlii<  chill  season  tmw  aeain 

Mriiij;s  in  it<  annual  romid.  tlu-  morn 

\\  lu-n,  wnaiist  of  llu-  sons  of  men. 
Our  glorious  WashiuKton  was  born! 

Amid  tlie  H  reik  of  thrones  shall  live. 

I  r.iiinrrr.!,  ::ndiii:nK(!.  our  luro'>  lame; 
And  years  sncrcdlini;  ye.irs  shall  pivc 

inerea.se  of  honors  to  his  name. 

—Bryant, 


!    " 
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Napoleon. 


\Ui 


NAPOLEON  nONAPARTIC. 


BlSTH. 

1.  Born  at  Ajaccio.  island  of  Corsica,  Aug.  15.  176!>;  dird  at  Saint  Helena 
May  5,  1821. 
Parents. 

1.  Father,  lliark-s  lionapartc;  mother,  Letizia  Rainoh'nvi. 
ICdl'cation. 

1.  Military  scIuhiI  at  r.ritiinc.  as  a  pensioner  to  tiie  kitiR.  five  years. 

2.  Military  scliixil  at  I'aris.  received  cointiiis>ion.  lieutenant  of  artillerv    in 

vs:,. 

.Marri.\ge. 

1.  March  !).  VM),  married  Josephine  P.eanhamais;  no  children. 

2.  April  ■>'.  1S]0.  divorced  Josephine;  married  Marie  F.onise  of  Austria;  one 
son  iKirn  March  ^'ii.  l,«ii,  known  as  Napoleon  II. 

ruiii-ic  I. HE. 

1.  Stationed  at  Valence  during  French  Revolution;  at- 
tempted to  con(|uer  the  Co-sican  cities  for  I'rance. 

2.  Lieutenant  colmiel  of  atiiliery  in  K!>;t. 

3.  Captured  Toulon  from  liriti.sli;  made  brigadier  -gen- 
eral of  artillery  in  ITS  I. 

4.  In  ITS."),  given  command  of  army  of  interior. 

a.  French   forces,    lo.ooo;  Austrians  and  Sardin- 
ians,  Tj.OIMI. 

b.  Captured  the  .\ppenines  by  defeating  Austrians 
at   Montenotte. 

c.  Took  all  Xorthern  Italy  after  I'.altle  of  I.odi,  .\I.iy  10,  irofi;  re(|uired 
the  I'ope  to  cede  pan  (jf  his  dominion  to  I'V.iiice. 

d.  Defeated   Austrians  at   l'.as>ano,   Roveredo,   Kivoli,  an<l  other  points, 
compelling  .\iistria  lo  make  jjcace. 

e.  I'eace   treaties  with   .Modena.   I'arma.  and   .\a|)les;  treatv  with   .Aus- 
tria gave  I.omhanly  to  Netherlands  and  Ionia  to  I'rance. 

8.  Directory  sent  .Napoleon  to  .\frica  in  IT'.'S. 

a.  Ueduced  Malta  en  route:  July  1st,  landeil  at  Alexandria. 

b.  July  Ith,  reduced  .\le\andria;  captured  Cairo  Julv  •.Mill,  winninir  the 
liatlle  of  the  Pyramids. 

C.  C>v(Tran  all  I'".t;\pt  aiid  nio-t  of  Palestine. 

d.  Defeated  at  Acre  and  fleet  was  destrmed  in  the  P.av  of  Aboukir  bv 
XeKun.  July  ■.'.".th. 

e.  Nearlv  annihilated  the  'riirki-h  armv  at   .Mxntkir. 

f.  Left  l'.;;\ptian  army  with  ( ieneral  Kleber  and  returned  to  France  to 
help  re-lore  ordir  and  ccpiitidence, 

G.  ,'\lio!i-lu(l  the  Directory  .Nov.  !l.  \:w. 

7.  Caused  the  ado])tion  of  a  new  constitution. 
a.  This  provided  for  three  consuls. 

A.   I'irst  Con-ul,  Najwileon. 

P..   Second  t'onsiil,  tamliaceres, 

C    Third  Consul,  I.ebrun. 

8.  Napoleon  and  Josephine  occupied  the  |)alace  .if  the  kings  in  the  Tuilerie- 
f>.  Constructed   highways  and  canals;  reorganized   the  army;   invented   the 

metric  system. 

10.  In   l.SOO  went  !)y  way  of  the  Creat  Saint   Hernard  pass  and  defeate<l 
tlie  ,\ustriaiis  at  Marengo. 

11.  Won  the  Battle  of  llohenlinden. 
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12 

13. 


11 
15 


in 

17, 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


2i 
2.1 
21 


2.J. 
2G. 
2:. 

28. 
2!l. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


By  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  acquired  all  Italy. 

Sub5c<iucnt  treaties  were  made  with  I\,rtt.KaI,  .Spain.  Bavaria,  Naples. 

Turkey,  and  l.\  ;sia. 
In  lS()->  forcc.l  Ocat  Britain  into  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
He  reformed  local  gcvcrnmcnt. 

a.  F.sta')Ii.shed  sch(K)ls. 

b.  Revised  the  code  of  laws. 

c.  Foitnded  the  I!an1<  of  France. 

d.  Estal)li>Iied  universities. 

e.  Defined  powers  of  the  church. 

f.  KnconraKid  iiidi!Mri;d  arts  and  sciences. 
In  lS(.->.  „,ade  Consul  for  life;  in  May.  ISOI.  crowne.I  Emperor ;  Jose- 

phnie  ni:i  !e  1  ii:;  ress  of  rr.ince. 
May  -.;,  ISO,-,  ),,  was  cn.wne.l  King  ..t  Italy;  his  stepson,  Eugene  lieau- 

narnais,  became  his  vicemv. 
In   ISO,-,    .\ap,,ieo„   i.uade.l  Cermany.  .icfeated  a  large  army  at   Ulm 

captured  \  lenn:,,  an.i.  Dee.  ■■.1,  wn,,  the  Battle  ,,f  Austerlitz 
a,  ''^'^J^'^rxtl'^T  J.'s-ph  was  made  King  of  Xaples ;  Louis,  King  of  Hol- 

.  Deftate.1  I'nissians  and  Ru-ians  at  Jena  and  captured  Berlin 

a.  Made  Ins  hroiher  Jerunie  King  ,,f  WV^tplialia. 
.  In  June,  ISo;.  .Icfcati.,!  the  Russians  at  i"rie<!land. 

Formed  compact  with  l-.miiemr  Alexander  1. 

a.  Bv  which  Rus>ia  took  I-inland  and  part  of  Prussian  Poland 

1..   Kmg  ,,f  iVtiv-ia  kept  one-h.df  of  his  former  .lominions 

.\ap,.!eon  .s.ued  his  "Milan  Decree."  closing  ports  of  Europe. 

hnglish  army  ilefeated  him  in  Portugal. 

In  hsor  Ik.  defeated  the  Portuguese  an.l  Kn.di.h  and  ,na,Ie  his  brother 
JoMj.h  Kmg  of  .Spain.  His  brother-in-law,  Murat.  became  King 
of  .Naples.  ° 

Austria  declared  war  against  Xapoleon  in  l,x()<). 
Xapoleon  was  defeated  at  A^pern  and  Esslin-en 
July  C,  erushed  npp„M„^.  f,.r,,.  ,,„„,,,,,,,,  ,,^  \v.-,gram.    Francis  Joseph 

ceiled  !■  ranee  more  territorv. 
Height  uf  his  power  in   I.slO  ami  ISll. 

Married  Marie  I.,,uise  of  Austria  in  ISIO;  „,„  !„,„,  i„  ,sn.    " 
Nap<iIeon  .lirlared  war  ag.iiiist  Russia  in  lSI-.>. 

a.  Defeated  Ru-ian>  at  i:,,ro,|ino:  reached  .Moscow. 

b.  Inglorious  retreat. 

Prussia,  Spain.  Russia.  Great   Britain   a.,d  .Sweden   for.ned  an  alliance 
agamst  Inm  :  Xap.ile.m  .leleated  tlun;  .it  l.ul/en  May  •.'    I,si;j 

a.  Again  .lefeate.I  the  imited  a  mies  at  i:.iut/cn  and  Dresden 

b.  N-apoleon   with.hew  to   I.eipsie  and   was  .lefeated   in   the  "Battle  of 

iXations,    Oct.  l(i,  I,s  and  ID. 
In  1811,  defeated  Bliicher  in  fuur  engagements. 
March  .10,  iSM.  allied  armies  captured  Paris. 
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34, 

35. 
3G. 


37. 

Bl'RIED. 

1. 
2. 


a.  April  6,  1814,  abdicated  at  Fontainebleau. 

A.  Retained  title  of  Emperor. 

B.  Sovercifrnty  of  Isle  of  Elba. 

C.  Louis  Win.  rcstorcil  to  throne  of  France. 

After  ten  months  at  Elba,  Xapolcon  returned  to  Frejus.    Louis  XVIIL 

fled. 
Again  a  powerful  army  surrounded  him. 
The  allied  armies  began  a  march  at  once  upon  France. 

a.  He  defeated  Bliiclier  at  Ligny,  June  HI. 

b.  Lost  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

A.  Surrendered  to  Captain  .Maitland  of  P.ritish  man-of-war. 

B.  Kept  a  prisoner  for  life  at  Saint  Uolena,  under  charge  of  Sir 
Iludsdn  Lt)we. 

Last  words,  "Head  of  the  army." 

On  the  Island  of  Saint  Helena  for  fwcnfv  vcars. 

Remains  removed  to  France  and  placed  in  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  Dec.  15.  1810. 


Questions  on  Napoleon. 

Why  did  Xapolcon  divorce  Josephine  and  marry  .Marie  Louise?     IS!)'). 

Who  invented  the  metric  system  ?    Sec  outline. 

What  is  kn.iwn  as  the  "P.attle  of  Xations"?     18%. 

Who  issued  the  famcus  "Milan  Decree"?    See  outline. 

What  defeated  Xapoleon  on  his  Russian  campaign? 

From  what  you  know  of  Xapolcon,  was  his  life  a  success? 

Xearly  one  hun.lred  years  ago  Xapokt.n  said,  "The  .lav  will  come  when 
Europe,  and  especially  Engl.nn.l.  will  lament  that  tliev  did  not  let  me  conquer  those 
northern  barbarians"  (speaking  of  Russia).  Has  England  had  cause  recently 
to  remember  it? 


\^ 


Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

ti.   ht  I'nm  ."''•?„l;  ))"  "'■■'■■  "T  ■'•■"r''  '"''"■■•  '''•'"  -l'I'"'Ii.l  pro.lie\.,  wliifh  toworcl  among 
,,1?.       f  •  ''.'■'•."''■'^-  '"■   ^at   np,.„   ilu-   thr.Mu,  .-,   .,.|„r,.,l   l,,r„Mt.  urapt   in  the  snli- 

Mch  o     ,;    r,    n''L'"i-    ,""'    "-'^"";'l,"l"'l"'-'     .-.n,!    ,-.    cn,Kcu>uc    pli.-blc    to   evcrv 
n  V   mrl     ,     .J;,      ''o  '  ;""l!">,- ."'  tin,  >xtr.-.„r,|„.ary  char.u-tcr-tho  most  cxtraorai^ 

narj    p»rh.ip..  iha  .  in  the  .■,nnal^  ..f  tins  w..rl,l.  o^r  r.,M-.  nr  nii:.K<l,  or  f.ll. 

uhn  nTn  «r"l  '■  '"  "'"'•  ""t^  "*  •''  '■^•^■"'"•i""  "'■■"  qnirkvn,,!  .v.rv  .tu-riiv  of  a  people 
I„  .-lAri  .  Vv^'i  ""  ^y''""/l  •"•.'■.■"""Hnee,l  his  oiirse,  a  ^Iranyer  hv  hirth.  an,l  a  seh./lar 
h^n        ,     I.  'i"   'T'"  ';".'   '"\^»""'-  •■""'  "-  f'"-tt>"-'  hut  his  talents,  he  ru^he.l  into 

the  li>ts  «here  rank  atirl  wealth  an.l  Kenins  ha.l  arrave.I  th.  in^^elves,  an.l  competiti,,n  ll.,l 
from  him  as  fr..m  the  glance  .,f  .hMiny.  lie  knew  t.o  motive  h„t  interest-he  aeknowl- 
e.Ipcl  no  eriten.,11  hnt  v„eee,s--he  w..r4.ippe,l  no  God  but  anibitioii.  and.  with  an  Kastern 
devotion,  he  knelt  at   the  shrint  of  his  idolatry. 

—Charle.t  I'hillifs. 


Franklin. 


BENMMIN  rRAXKM.V. 


BiBTH. 

1    Boston,  Mass    Jan.  17,  170G;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  10   1790 
2.  Ihe  fifteenth  of  seventeen  children.  ^  '         * 

Parents. 
■     1.  Emigrated  to  America  in  1085;   father's  name 
J<.s.nh   i-rankhn;  tallow  chandler  and  soap 

Education. 

1.  Early  education  limited;  apprenliccd  as  printer 
to  h,s  brother;  went  to  I'hila.lcli.hia  when  he 
was  seventeen,  lande.l  with  $1.-5;  when  21 
had  saved  enough  to  buy  the  -Pcmsyhama 
Lazcttc  ;  loved  books  and  was  a  versatile 
reader;  granted  academic  decrees  by  O.x- 
ford  and  !•  .linboron^h  ;  elected  member  of 
Marriage.  ■  ="'  ■^'"-''^'-^  "^  E.igland. 

1.  To  Deborah  Reed,  when  23  vears  of  aire 
Public  Life.  '  *  ' 

1.  Deputy  general  of  British  colonies  in  1753. 

2.  Member  of  Albany  convcn.ion  (1751) 

''  '''"'rI'S!^"""  '"  ^"^'^"'-  '"  '''''■'-  ^S-'  f-"  !•«'  until  the 

I  eIZu  '::;:; :;;'?"  °'  ""^  ^'■""'""  ^•'"«--  -  •<-«  ^^  England. 

o.  Litcte.i  a  nicnihir  of  Congress  on  return  to  America 

6.  Favore.l  the  Declaration  „f   I.ukpc.ndence 

7.  ComnnssJ,ner  pleni,.,tcn,iary   to   France   in   177G;   obtained   large  loans 

and  other   conce^.ons;   concluded   an  alliance   vi,h    Prance    'ate 
j;a.|e_a  treaty  with  England:  s.i!l,a,er  a  commercial  ;:::S;  wS 

8.  Chosen  President  of  Pennsvlvania  in  1785 

1.  Regarding  the  theory  of  positive  and  negative  electricity 
i.  lUectncity  and  lightning  are  identical. 
3-  I-ightning  rod,  or  conductor. 
Writings. 

1.  Poor  Richards  .///m.m/r-Printe.l  f,.r  35  vears  (17.!-'-57) 

.'.  Papers  on  scie.uif.c  subjects,  political  economy,  and  antislavery. 

3.  Autobiography  mcomplete  at  death 

^ri  \RACTER. 

1.  Noble,  frugal,  honest. 

I'-LRIAL. 
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Questions  on  Franklin. 

Is  the  epitaph  Franklin  wrote  enfjravcd  on  his  inoniiinent  ?     10r>6. 

Is  the  plain  niarlile  slah  ereet  or  horizontal  on  I'ranklin's  t;ravi>' 

How  iliJ  I'ranklin  prove  electricity  aiul  !i_t;h!nin;4  to  be  iilenticai? 

Why  lie  chiMren  like  to  read  anything;  l!eiiianiiii  l"ranklin  wrote?  Which  of 
his  writing's  is  read  e.\ten>ively  in  sduHil-,?     lO.'.i;. 

Whom  did  I'ranklin  marry-     When  T' 

Write  two  lunidred  word-  .m  the  snliject,  ■Tlie  Service  of  I'.enjaniin  Frank- 
lin to  His  Countrv." 


The  Way  to  Wealth. 


Fr,<m  Pih^r  RUharJ'):  Alm.mac. 

I  Itave  road  tint  nmliinn  kjms  an  aulli,.r  -.>  iiriat  pUaMin-  a-  In  find  his  words 
rc-iUTlliilly  i|ii,,t,(l  I,v  Mth.r..  Jmlj;,.,  :Ik.ii,  1i,,w  imidi  1  iiui-l  have  hiiii  j.Tatilk'd  l)V  an 
aivHlint  1  am  j;..m,k  ,,,  ^  |ali-  lu  j.ni.  I  «i,.p|H-,l  iiiv  Iutm'  lalciv  wlurc  a  nuat  numlKT 
.•t  pcpo  wvr.-  o.llm.d  al  an  aiuMi..n  ui  iiKnl.aiils'  ^unU.  1  he  Iviir  i.f  \\\v  sak'  not  litmn 
.-..nu.  lluy  V.VTV  ccnviTMin;  „n  III,-  ImiItu-*  ,.f  i!u-  tiin,- ;  an.l  nxw  ,.r"  tin-  cnnipanv  lalK-.l 
to  a  plain,  d.an  oM  man  «Mh  hIiik-  |oi-k>:  "I'lav.  Tailur  Aliraliam,  wliai  slunk  vim  of 
Ih.  tnnv>.-  \\  ill  not  tlu-i-  luavy  la\r,  (piiti-  ruin  ll»-  .-ountrx  •  llow  i.hall  wc  ever  lie 
ahl,'  lo  pay  ilum-  What  wonl.l  yu  a.K Im-  n<  f.  dor"  l-allur  Aliratiam  stood  up  and 
repl.id:  -Jl  you  «onI<|  jiavi-  my  advice,  I  will  Ki\e  it  yon  in  >liort  :  for  ./  worj  I,.  Hi.- 
r.-u,-  ;s  ,-iitiiiiili.  a-  i'.  or  Kioliard  >a.\s."  Tluv  joint d  in  de-irini;  liim  Iti  speak  his  mind, 
and  Katlurmtr  ronnd  jmn  h,.  proeeedi  il  as  foIL.ws: 

••Iriend-."  saiil  lie,  "thi'  taxes  are  indeed  \erv  heave,  and  if  llio-e  laid  on  In-  tile  Kov 
ernment  were  the  orly  ones  we  had  to  iiay.  wi  miuht  more  easilv  di-cliarte  thein.  l.nt  we 
liave  many  others  aial  iiinch  more  uriivoiis  tn  some  of  ,is.  We  are  taxeil  twiee  as  imieli 
l>y  oiir  idleness,  three  times  as  niiieh  hy  our  pride,  and  four  limes  as  mneh  hy  onr  foll\. 
an<l  from  tlu-e  taxes  the  eommissioners  e.iniiot  ea-c  or  delivir  n-  hv  alloHini;  an  ah.ile 
meiit.  However,  lit  ns  hearkin  lo  ^ood  advice,  and  soniethini-  mav  I'e  done  for  lis;  o.^/ 
lu-lrs  lhcit\  lli.it  lull-  lb,-ms,!:,s.  as    I'oor  Uuhard   s.iy-, 

"It  would  he  thoimlit  a  hard  iioverimieiii  lh.it  sliouM  lax  its  people  one-tenth  part  of 
their  time,  to  ho  oiuployeil  in  its  servieejmt  idhness  taxes  manv  of  us  uiueh  nioro ;  sloth, 
ly  brinjiiiiR  on  dis,:i„  s,  ,ih-oliilely  s||,,rtens  life.  St,>tU.  like  lust.  fihiiiii,.t  /iislcr  Ih.m 
hih.'r  ;,,,;i.v.  whiU-  Ih,-  us,;l  k.y  is  a!\jy.t  hii.ihl,  as  I'oor  Rio!  ar.l  savs.  Ii„l  i/<m7  (/.-.ii 
li'Vc  III,-,  Ihcn  lA'  i;,'/  s,phuui,r  tiiiu-.  f.^r  thai  i.s  Ih.-  xluij  lit,-  is  m,iil,-  .-f.  as  I'oor  Riehard 
says,  llow  mueh  m..re  than  is  nei-i-svarv  ilo  we  s|iend  iii  sleep,  forijettiin;  that  'J  lu-  sl.-.ri"  i 
l.<.r  iiilihrs  II. I  t'li'I'y.  •■md  that  77i,t,-  ;ei;/  h,-  .5/,-.-,'-,h,<;  eii, .i(r;/i  in  tlir  ,/)-,i;v.  as  I'oor  Rich- 
ard  says. 

"//  lime  /'.•  ,i/  H.7  thiiuis  tlh-  iii^'Sl  /■),■,  i.i/.t.  u;istiiiii  time  must  he.  a.s  I'oor  RicVinrd 
says,  llu-  tlit-JliSt  fr.'Jiinilily.  sinee,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  ns.  /.,,(/  /.-jii,-  is  inter  faiiiul  ,(-;./,". 
tiiiil  wlhii  :.v  ,,;■/  time  ennU'ili  ,j.'.-.',/v.t  fr,;es  little  en^'U'ih.  I.ei  us  then  up  and  ho  doii., 
and  doiiiK  to  the  p!•.rllo^e:  so  \,\  dilivtenee  shall  we  do  more  with  1-ss  perplixily.  .S7.  •  . 
iiuikes  ill!  tliiii'is  (//ffi. »//.  hut  ni.liislry  ,i//  thin  is  e.isy:  and  //,•  tihit  lis-lh  Lite  must  ti  : 
all  i/i/y.  iinil  sluil!  Si,ir,e  .';,(■,',/',■  Ins  lus:ne<s  ,it  ni.ihl :  while  lii.-iiiess  lr,i-els  s<i  j/ore.  \ 
tluit  P'lerty  s  .11  I'-.erljkes  him.  lUr.e  th\  husiiuss.  let  ihl  th,it  ,lii;e  thee:  and  /.id  v 
/.'  heiliuul  early  l.>  rise,  m.ii.es  j   mnn   he.illliy.  :ee,ilth\\  ,iii,/  wise,  as   I'.K.r   Ricliard   says 

"."so    what    siynjiiis    wi~lnii>;    and    liopmi;    for    heller    limes;    we    may    make    these   liiiie. 
heller   if   we   lu-tir  ourselves      liuliisliy   tiee.l   not   ;.i.(/i.  mid   he  Ihiil   lires   i(/','(i    h.ifes   ,\     ' 
i/ie   f.istin.i.      7  here  .(>,■   ii'   ,.;,;iii.v  :,•;//;. k/  [-,11113:   tlieii   help   hdiitls,  l,'r  I   li,i:e  ini  Aiin/.v.    •  : 
if   I    have  till  v  ;ire  str.arl'y  ta\ed.     //,■   lh,it   Ihith   ,1  li.iJe   h,ith  iiii   e.^t.lte.  iiiii/   he   lh.it   h.ilh 
II  iiilliihi  h.illi  iin  rKee  .1  /-ri'til  iiiul  Ih'ih'r,  as   I'oor  Riehard  ■  a)  s :  Imt   ilien  the  trade  niii  ■ 
he  wi'fked  at  and  the  e.illii'i;   fol'' ■«  •  d.  or  neitln  r  the  e»lale  nor  the  oriiee  will  enahle  u-  ' 
pay   I'ur    ta\< -.      If    ue    ,irt     iiiiln-trious    we    shall    iievir    st.irve.    for   .U    the   -.K-'rkiihi    mm 
/iiiii.ic  humter  l.'.ih.i  in  l-iit  il.r.s  iwt  enter.     Nor  will  the  haililT  nor  the  eonsiahle  enter.   |.  : 
hulusliy   /'iiy.v    del-Is.    uhi.'e    lf,■>^.^■/     in.renselh    them.     What    ihonnh    yon    have    fomicl    n 
!re;isiire,  1101    has  anv   ri.  h   nl.i'l.n  lift   yon  ,1  leuaey.  PH-nenee  ii   the  in.-ther  ,if  i/nnd  hi.  I 
iiiul   iii-d   iir.es   iill   thiniii    !■■    in.hi.^lr'-.      then    fhniih   deef    x^hile   slmi'iiirds   sleef.  mid    v    ■ 
\h.ill  lur-e  i.irii   (,i  sell  ,1111/  t,'  keef.    Work  wliih-  it   is  i;ill,d  to  day,  f.ir  voli  know  not   how 
miiih  yoii  may  he  hiiidi  red  to-morrow.    One  lo-da\  i<  u-i-rth   l:e  -  lii-m  •rrnti'S.a'-   I'oor  Ricli 
•rd  says." 
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B«T„  Shakespeare. 

1.  Born  in  Stratf„rd-on-  \vo,>.  lingland,  April  i';».  15Ct;  died  April  23   1616 

I'arknts. 

1.  John  SliakcsiK-arc  and  .Mary  Ardcn.  I'amily 
cfmM>icd  ui  four  sons  and  four  daughters, 
William  was  the-  third  child. 

2.  His  i,araits  had  very  little  education;  not 
hnancially  util  to  do. 

KlXC  ATlllN. 

I.  Attended    iiriiuwvAi-   scho,,!    at    Stratford;   his 

/  f.itl.cr  failed   titiancialiy  and  William  was 

taken    from    .eli,.„l   and    apprenticed    to   a 

Marri.\(;i 

1.   A?  the  aKC  of  ei;:l„een.  Anne  Iia.l,away,  vvl,„  ua>  t„entv-Mx  vears  old 
;!^-  ■'",;""'  *^^:';'"'^'!'-~  -'-  '"-:   Sn.,n„a.  Judi.h.  and  Ixamnet. 

;i.  -More  eminent  as  a  playuri-In  than  a>  an  actor 

CHARAfTIK, 

1.  Henry  Chet.leV  ap„^,;;y  f,„  a  cntici.n  :   ••,  an,  a,  ..rrv  as  if  the  originall 
m       eene  n,    tanh,  hecau.  n..,t  have  .ene  hi'   den,eanor  no  l^! 
eud    than  h,.  exden,   „,  ,!,e  ,,^a!i,^    he  pmfe...  :    hesido.  divers  of 
Nordup   have   reported  his   upri.htne-,   ,,f   deaiin,^   which   ar-ues   hi 
\Vr.t,x.s.  """"•■•  ""  "'^  '^"'^"^'"^  «--  "•  -i'i"^  '"-  ^'l^rove.  his^;  •• 

1.  First  Class. 

a.  Historical. 

A.  ll.-nry  /7..   A-,./„n,/  //.,   A'/,/,,,,,/  ///.,  ;,■,„.  y,/,„_  jj  jj, 

o    c  ,  ^,      ■"'■"'v/  ..an,l  1 1,11,  V  rill. 

2.  iifcoiid  ria-s. 

a.  Semidn'stirical. 

A.   77/,,5  Andr.uic.s.  Ihnnl.-t.  Kin,,  I.,-,r.  MacWih.  Julius  Caesar 

3.  Thin!  Clasl         ■■ '""'  '''"'^"""-  ^  ■■'"■'•""-■  -■•  ^  v-'-//'.-. 

a.  riciitiiiiis. 

A.  Lovr-s  Labor  Lost.  C.'uu;/y  of  Errors.  T:.o  Gentlemen  of 
Icrona.  .1  MiJsnnnner  MMs  nre.un.  The  Merelumt  of 
lemce  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Muel,  .Uh  .l',out  Xoth!„. 
Tzcelitl,  A,,./,/,  .;,  )•„„  /.,/,,,  /,    /.„„,„.  ,^.  ,^^_.  ^./^^.^,,^    ^,_^^_ 

TRIENCs  AM)  Co\ti:mpok\i<ii>.  ' 

RuRiAL^"'"'  ^-"'"'""''  ■'•''""•'^  f-  '^^^'>"'"-  '=^'"  J""-^".  I>aucis  llacon 

1.  In  chancel  of  Strafford  church. 
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i.  Inscription  on  tombstone : 

Goo<I  friend  for  Jesus  sake  forbcare 
To  tlinjj  the  (lust  enclosed  lieare : 
I'.leste  he  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  who  moves  mv  bones. 

This  prevents  a  removal  of  the  remains  to  Westminster  Abbey. 


Questions  on  Shakespeare. 

low  did  Shakespeare  happen  to  ko  to  London  to  live?     '.*r.0.1. 

What  story  is  told  of  how  he  contracted  the  fever  of  which  he  died? 

Was  he  gtxxl  lookinj;?    Lar^e  or  small? 

How  did  .Shakespeare  Rct  the  style  and  title  Gentleman? 

What  was  the  ctTect  of  his  Rafc  of  I.ucrecc? 

Wh;it  German  writer  is  often  coinpanil  ti>  Shakespeare?     ll.lf). 

Mention  ten  lui^lisli  contemporary  writers  of  Shakespeare.     919. 

Speak  of  his  position  or  rank  as  a  dramatist.     82G. 


The  Shakespeare  Ode. 

Thon  Sli.ikcspcaro  rose ! 

.■\ircK>  ilio  triniMiii^!   strings 
III^  il.nriiiK  liand  In-  tlinns. 
And  Id!  a  iirw  iriatmii  jildw^' 
Thrrc.  ilti^lrriiiK  riMiinl.  ~uliiiiis-iM'  to  his  will, 
I'aics  vassal  train  ln>  liisli  commands  fnllill : — 

Madness,  «iih  Iiis  frinhtfnl  scream, 

\  eiii;eaT)cv.  leaning  on  his  lance, 
\variic  with  his  M.ide  and  beam, 

ll.ilrid.  lila-liiii;  with  a  glance: 
;iiiiorM'  ih.il   »ii|i-.  anil  Uai:e  that  roars, 
nd  Jealousy  that  dotes,  lint  dooms,  and  mnrilersyit  adores; 

.Mirth,  his  f,ne  with  -iinlM',ims  l.i, 

WakiiiK    l.auLhiiT's  merry   swell, 
\rm  in  arm   with  tnsli-iycil  Wit, 

'I  hai  uaves  his  linnhiiK  lash,  while  I'olly  shakes  his  bell. 

I)e>;      -  that  hannts  the  KiirRlinc  stream. 

Ki>  'V  the  \irKin  nioon's  cold  beam. 

\\  !    r.      ome  lost  maid  wild  ehaplets  wri-athes 

.\im      ■     an-hke.  there  her  own  dirKe  lirealhes, 
T      -n  hroken-hearted  sinks  tii  rest, 
lieiuath  the  buhhlinK  wave  that  shrouds  lur  maniac  breast. 

Yonnn  I.ove  with  >  ye  of  tender  Kl"otn. 
Now   driMipinK  o'l  r  the  hallowed  tomb 

Where  his  plitlilid   victims  lie. 

\\  hire  ihey  met,  lint  nut  to  die, 
.And  II.. w.  when  erini-on  buds  are  sleeping 
'nir'.ni:h  the  dew\    arlmr  peepini.'. 
Where  lieanty's  child,  the  frowning'  world  forROt, 

To  youth's  flevoied  tale  is  listening. 

Rapture  on  her  ilark  lash  irlisteniiiK. 
While  fairies  leave  their  cowslip  cells,  and  guard  the  happy  spot 

T  bus  rise  the  phantom  Ihrnng. 
(itiedicnt  to  their  Master's  sonR. 
And  lead  in  willing  chains  the  wondering  soul  along 

— Charics  Sfragve. 
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»IIE  fine  arts,  as  undt-rstood  at  present,  in- 
clude- the  departments  of  art  which  primar- 
ily employ  the  imagination  and  taste  in  the 
production   of   what   is   beautiful.      Architecture, 
paintiiifj.  and  sculpture  are  distinctly  fine  arts,  hut  the  term  is 
often  extended  to  include  en};raving,  music,  and  poetry. 

Tin:  Xi;w  Te.umkus"  and  Pli'ILs'  Cvh.oivmcdi  \  contains 
many  hundreds  of  articles  relative  to  these  topics.  The  treat- 
ment i>  according  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  teachinR. 
takin.i;  up  the  jjeneral  -uhjict  from  lliese  standpoints— the  artistic, 
biographical,  and  historical.  This  treatment  commends  itself  to 
the  student  because  it  furnishes  information  from  ditTerent  points 
of  view.  The  mlislic  furnishes  l<nowleilj,'e  of  a  particular  art; 
the  bio;^raphii-iil  deals  wiih  the  life  <,f  the  individual  arti>t ;  and 
the  hislorhal  places  the  products  within  a  certain  country  or  a 
particular  era. 

A  study  of  the  tine  arts  has  a  refinini,'  influence.  It  brings  the 
mind  in  contact  with  the  mvA  heautiful  products  of  man.  As  an 
enviromnent  to  the  student  and  the  >clinlar.  no  ,,i1kt  branch  of 
knowled),'e  so  coin))leteIy  comes  in  touch  with  the  hit;I«>r  nature. 
In  this  sense  if  is  far-reachinjj  in  siimulating  the  imagination  and 
furnishing  material  for  contiimity  of  thought. 

Architecture. 

Architecture  occupies  a  foremost  jwsition  among  the  fine  arts. 
Although  it  may  be  said  to  include  all  kind-  <il  coii-trtiction.  in  .-> 
higher  sense  it  relates  only  to  the  buildings  which  please  the  eye,  gratify  t!ie 
mind,  or  answer  utilitarian  purposes. 

For  the  ])ur(H)sc  of  study,  the  subject  is  usually  divi.led  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  that  the  structuro  serve  in  the  economy  of  life.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
large  number  of  classification-,  but,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  we  confine  them 
to  the  three  headings  of  civil,  military,  and  religions.  M.inv  of  the  articles  to 
which  reference  is  made  are  further  explained  by  correlated  topics,  giving  the 
student  a  wide  range  of  information. 
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Outline. 


I.  Civil  AiiciiiTrmnF. 

Aniiiliitliiaii  r.  i  ataconibs. 

Aqticdiicf.  Circus. 

Arcli.  C  olii'^xi'iini, 

Arcli  Triumplial,  ('i>1ttinn. 

fialli   (liaihing).  likvator. 

I^ri.Igc.  I'oriim. 

Canal.  Fotinfain. 

Capitol.  Fresco. 


Hotel. 
Louvre. 
I.u.xcmliourf;. 
I'alais  K.nal. 
I'yiaMiid. 
SpliiiLx. 

Sewef  (Sewer- 
age). 


Theater. 

Tiiiiili 

Tiiilcrii.^. 

Tuinifl. 

\ault. 

Woiiiiinstcr 

AblKv. 
White  Mouse. 


1 

M 

If 

1 

1 

lunic  OrJtr. 


■.^    Or.l. 
STYI.I 


C..inii...ilc  Or.lcT. 
;S    OF  COI.L'.M.NS. 


Corintliian  Order. 


II.  Mir.iTARv  ARcimKiTLki:. 
Abatis.  Castle. 
Acropolis.                                 Citadel. 
Buttress.  Tortification. 

III.  RKt.ir.IOUS  .\RCIIITI(TI-Rr,. 


I'ontoon. 

rorlculiis. 

I'risons. 


Alliatubra. 

Altar. 

Rabcl,  Towt-r  of. 

Basilica. 

Cathcd,  al. 


I  luircli. 

.Minartt. 

.Monastery. 

Mo.s(|Uc. 

Oratory. 


I'apoda. 

l'aiillic(Jti. 
Peter's,  .Saint. 
Pitti  Palace, 
."^opbia,  Church 


Tabernacle. 
Taj  Mahal. 
Temple. 

>i  .Saint. 


Angclo,  Michael. 

Bernini,  Giovanni. 

Bruncllcschi,   Filippo. 

Cheops. 

Che[)hrcn. 

Fads,  James  P.nchanan 

Hunt,  Richard  Morris. 


Builders  and  Architects. 

Jones,  Inigo. 

.McKini,  Charles  Fallen. 

Paxti>n,  Sir  Joseph. 

Richard>()ii,  Henry 
Ilobson. 

Rocblinp.  Wash- 
ington A. 

1T2 


Solomon. 

Street,  George  Edmunrl. 
Walter,  Thomas  Ustick 
Warinj,',  (jcorpe  Edwin 
Waterhouse.  Alfred. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher. 


CorreUted  Subjects. 


Acoustics. 

Cement. 

Granite. 

Acropolis. 

Clay. 

Gravel. 

Adobe. 

Concrete. 

Iron. 

Arch. 

IXjnii-. 

Lime. 

Asphalt 

F'*a<ca(Ic. 

Linie>tonc 

Rrick. 

Gahle.. 

Lumber. 

Bunjjalow. 

Gothic  Archi- 

Afarbte. 

Carving. 

tecture. 

Mosaics. 

Roof. 

Sand. 

Stadium. 

Slate. 

Steel. 

Stone. 

Terra  C  olta. 

Tile. 

Window. 


la  S«ni<ircuUr. 


.  .Muurith. 


ARCIIKS. 


*.  Elliptic*!. 


nartiiJ.Hr  "'•'^^'•"•?',1""  "'  <Tch.tectl.re  omsi.st.  nf  ,|„.  .Hvisions  which 
particularl>  to  sotny  .Jehn.to  era  or  to  .s,„ne  .,,-,ti,,„  „r  po.ple.  The  bt'ei.ini 
be  as>iKne,    t..  prelii>toric  tnne.s.  cspeeially  in   li^vpt,  vshere  the  e^.el.tia! 

f.lcs  n    ardiikvture  were  «ell  un.lerM before' the  .lawti  of  history 

exemphtie.!  by  the  reman,,  of  vaM  >tnR-.nres  ehiellv  temples  and  tnon 
b.nt  >.".lcr  knm.s  of  the  old  en.pire.  The  sindent  .m.-.v  s,„,1v  tbc  ueneral 
under  the  foIIuwinK  outhne.  which  <livide.  the  architectural  Vornis  by  clas 

Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern. 

L  Ancii.:nt. 

1.  I'!j;yptian. 

A.  .'^ize — Wry  larpe. 
H.  Design— Simple  and  substantial. 
C.  .Material— I'laiii.  ro\i(;li  bl,K.-ks  of  stone. 
I'.arly  .lestrncti..n  of  larjiest  bnildinKS. 
\\ail>  and  jiillar.s— ( )rnamented. 
F'\ramids. 
Tombs. 
H.  Obelisks. 
L  Temples. 
J.   I'alaces. 

K.  Strength  and  durability. 
L.   KcliKious  sentiments. 
.M.  .Symbols  and  bieroj;Kpliics. 
2.  Pibylonian  and  .\ssvrian. 

A.  Less  known. 

B.  \'aults  and  arches  nse<l. 

C.  Material— Sun-dried  brick,  alabaster,  wood,  carved  stone. 
u.  I'alaces. 
E.  Temples. 

a.  Stepped  pyramids. 
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b.  Of  great  height. 

c.  Externally  massive 

F.  4i;'^:i:£rf;:::r^.S;"f?  ^z!::!  ^t'  r"f  ^'-^^  '"«■ 

essential  change.  '•  ^-   '°  '""^  "»   Nebuchadnezzar  without 

3.  Grecian. 

A.  Styles. 

a.  IX)ric. 

b.  Ionic. 

c.  Corinthian. 

B.  Most  beautiful  erected  between  fi.-.O  and  331  „  r 

a  T^::^^~^''"''"'^'-  ^"'''""^^-  ="'<•  'magnificent  coloring. 

a.  Structure  supported  by  massive  columns. 

0.  dedicated  to  patriotism. 

c.  I'arthenon  at  .Athens  still  remaining. 

d.  Temple  at  .^elinus,  .Sicily. 

E.  Theaters— .Seating  capacity,  -.'O.OOO. 
r.  Rums. 

a.  .Sicily. 

b.  (i recce. 

c.  .\sia  Minor. 

4.  Rlina?"""  "^  ""'  '^'''-''^'''  ''^■^"'  ^^  •^'^-=""'"  the  Great. 

A.  Theaters  and  amphitheaters. 
1).  Temples. 
C.   liridges. 

V'  ■iluh'';''':,'''"''  ^"^'T-^ilf-lly  '"ade.  ^yi,h  use  of  the  arch 

G.  IVnate  residences  and  villas. 
H.  Orders. 

a.  Tuscan. 

b.  t'om]xi.sitc. 
I.  Characteristics. 

a.  I'atterned  somewhat  after  Grecian 

o.  I  iilitarian. 

c.  Imposing  an<I  costly  in  appearance, 
u-  i  ictorial. 

e    Greatest  perfection  reached  in  rei^r,  of  Augustus 
,  f.   neei.ne  began  after  death  of  Hadrian 
J    u.xamples. 

a.  Titus  .Arch  at  Rome. 

b.  Colosseum. 

c.  Pantheon. 
ir.  Medi.\ev.\l. 

I.  Ryzantinc 

i:  chuS"::?  !^;ut;;;'a.^^"^'^"''"'^ '''  ""■'''  "■--  -^  --'^p- 

a.  .\t  Constantinople. 

b.  Constructed  by  lustinian 

c.  Has  Roman  arch  ati.l  magnificent  .lome 

d.  1-ater  converted  into  Turkish  mosoue 

n:  Irch^SuS^^';^  Nor::;::^t:^r'^  ^Icstroved  with  fall  of  Rome. 
E.  That  of  the  Lombards  in  Soi 
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.ermany  in  the  8tli  century. 


G. 

H. 


^'  ^'°^entury.'   ^"■'""''   ^''"^'   introduced   into   Europe   i„   the  8th 

Example— Alhanibra,  near  Granada,  Spain 
Characteristics. 

a.  Dome. 

b.  GorReoiis.  but  harmonious,  color  decorating 

c.  Glass— Mosaic  on  pold  ground. 

d.  Arches  supported  on  columns. 
2.  Romanesque. 

A.  Came  with  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

a.  Germany. 

b.  Italy. 

c.  France. 

d.  England. 

e.  Spain. 

C  l^:i£i^S^:^'''  ^^"^"'^^  '"'"  ^  vaulted  structure. 


D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 


H. 


Dome,  tunnel  vault,  cross  vault. 

Crypt,  porch,  tower,  fa(:a(le,  ribbed  groin  vault 

Stone  used  instead  of  brick. 

'^'farther"a"part.'  ''"''"''''^  '""'  "'"''  '"'*'^^"'  °^  ~'"'""^'  ^"'l  ^P^ced 

Appearance— Rich,  heavy,  and  impressive 
1.  Examples. 

a.  Church  of  Saint  Ctienne,  France,  founded  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. ■^  ' 

b.  Church  of  Michele,  in  Pavia,  regarded  the  oldest  in  Italy 
3.  Gothic.  •'■ 

A.  A  continuation  of  the  Romanesque. 

B.  Introduced  into  Germany  in  the  8th  century  by  Charlemagne. 

a.  Pointed  arches. 

b.  Clustered  pillars. 

c.  Vaulted  roof. 

d.  Profusion  of  ornaments. 
Later  changes. 

a.  Windows  divided  into  small  panes 

b.  Doorways  conslructed  witli  square  tops  over  pointed  arches, 
c    England  adopted  Elizabethan  stxle  in  ITth  century 

d.  Italians  took  up  Renaissance  stvle. 
E.  Specimens. 

a.  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  Germany. 

b.  Westminster  .Milicv,  London. 

c.  Gothic  cathedral.  Amiens,  I'rance. 

d.  Cathedral  of  Jiotre  Dame,  Paris. 
III.  Modern. 


D. 


Materials. 

A.  Iron. 

B.  Steel. 
Classes. 

A.  Private  residences. 

B.  Churches. 

C.  Business  houses. 

D.  Hospitals. 

E.  Government  buildings. 


C.  Concrete. 

D.  Cement. 

F.  Elevators. 

G.  Tunnels. 
H.  Towers. 

I.  Monuments. 
J.  Railroad  construction. 
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3.  Characteristics. 

A.  An  imitation  of  older  forms. 

B.  Great  hciciiit. 

C.  Close  proximity. 

D.  Rapidity  in  construction. 

4.  European. 

A.  .Statue  of  Liberty. 

B.  Eiffel  'lower. 

C.  Simplon  Tunnel. 

5.  American. 

A.  Washington  Monument. 

B.  Capiti)l,  \\  ashinston,  D.  C. 

C.  IMormoii  Teiiii)le.  Salt  Lake 


E.  Durability. 

F.  Large  capacity. 
G    Safety  from  fire. 


D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 


\'atican.  Home. 

Parliament  I'.uildinp,  Londoin. 


Saint  IVter's. 
Westminster 


Rome. 

'\bbcy,  near  London, 


City. 


D.  Singer  lUiiKlinfi:,  Xiw  York  City. 

E.  Masonic  Temple.  Cliicago. 

F.  I'nion  Trust  Company  office.  Saint  Louis. 

G.  Metro])olitan  lUiihling.  Xcw  York  Citv. 


r.\Ri.i.\.Mi;\T  iiL-H-niNT.  AT  r.o.NDo.v,  i;.\(;i..\.vD. 

Questions  on  Architecture. 

By  what  were  the  characteristics  of  early  architecture  determined? 

Where  are  the  oldest  rcmaininf^  structures?     l:i-.'. 

Write  a  dcscriiuive  article  of  the  tonihs  and  pvrami<ls  of  Ejjvpt. 

Which  is  the  mo^t  noted  of  the  ruined  palaces  of  Persia  and  .\ssvria? 

State  the  noted  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 

Name  some  of  the  most  noted  arcliitccts  of  Greece. 

What  were  three  stvles  used  in  (irecian  architecture? 

Describe  the  .\cropolis  at  .Athens. 

Why  were  the  baths  or  thermae  of  Rome  so  notable? 

Ill  the  construction  of  what  two  classes  were  ilu'  Romans  especiallv  skillful? 

What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Rvzantine  style? 

•State  some  specimens  of  (knhic  arclntecture. 

Tell  about  the  temple  at  Selinus,  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  the  Cathedral  of 
Colopne,  and  the  Titus  .\rch. 

What  materials  are  now  used  in  general  construction? 

State  some  characteristic  features  of  modern  architecture. 

Name  some  famous  types  of  the  present  European  stvles. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  and  finest  buildings  of  recent  desiirn 
in  America? 
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Sculpture. 

Sculpture  occupies  a  foremost  position  among  the  fine  arts.  The  art  of  carv- 
ing or  chiseling  figures  from  wood  or  stone  was  developed  to  a  very  high  degree 
by  the  ancients.  Indeed.  anti(|uity  claims  a  very  prominent  place  in  sculpture  as 
well  as  in  painting,  as  is  wimcssed  by  the  products  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome. 

The  Xkw  Tkaciikks'  and  I'l-i-iis'  C'Ycr.oi'Ai-.niA  contains  scores  of  articles 
on  this  and  correlated  suVjccts,  htit  the  general  article  on  sculpture  is  the  basis 
for  study.  It  presents  under  subheads  the  processes,  materials,  methods,  and 
history  of  the  art,  enahliiif;  the  student  to  study  the  characteristics  and  develop- 
ment of  the  different  schools. 


Alabaster. 
Bas-Relief. 
Bell. 
Bronze. 
Carving. 
Cleopatra's 
Needles. 


Correlated  Topics. 

Colossus.  Laocoon. 


( lypsum. 

Hieroglyphics. 

Iconoclast. 

Idol. 

Ivory. 


Marble. 
Niobe. 
( )belisk. 
Parthenon. 
Pyramids. 


Biographies  of  Sculptors. 


Angelo.  Flaxman.  Kraft. 

Bartholdi.  I'oley.  Xiohaus. 

Bernini.  I'rench.  Partridge. 

Brown.  (ihiberti.  Phidias. 

Canova.  (libson.  Praxiteles. 

Cellini.  Creenough.  Ranch. 

Crawford.  liusnur.  Rinehart. 

Donatcllo.  Houdon.  Rodin. 

Drake.  Kiss.  Rogers. 

Outline  on  Sculpture. 

I.  Definition:    Sculpture  is  the  art  of  cutting  or  carv 

wood,  metal,  or  some  other  hard  substance. 

II.  Cla.s.sks. 

1.  Sculpture  proper. 

A.  Dimensions — Length,  breadth,  and  heidit. 

2.  Relief. 

A.  Dimensions — Thickness  or 

depth  relatively  produced. 

B.  Ras-relief. 

C.  ^Fezzo-rilievo. 

D.  Alto-rilievo. 

III.  Materials. 

1.  Marble.  .'.  Bronze. 

2.  Stone.  C.  Granite. 

3.  Ivory.  7.  Wood. 

4.  Gold. 

IV.  Methods. 

1.  Carved  in  wood,  etc. 

2.  Cut  in  stone. 

3.  Moulded. 

A.  Work  modeled  first  in  soft 

clay. 

B.  Supported  by  skeleton 

frame. 

C.  Plaster  cast  then  made. 

D.  Copy  prepared. 


Sphinx. 
Stucco. 
Terra  Cotta. 
Tomb. 
Totemism. 
Wood  Carving. 


Saint  Gaudens. 

Schadow. 

Schilling 

Siemering. 

Story. 

Tait. 

Thorwaldsen. 

\'inci. 

Ward. 

ing  figures  from  stone, 


%: 
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KISS'S  AMAZON  AT  BERLIN,  GERMANY. 


E.  Finishing  touches. 

F.  Metal  cast. 
4.  Appearance. 

A.  No  color  (as  formerly)  and  no  picturesque  background. 
R.  Wholly  (leiiend  upon  pure  form. 
C.  Most  perfect  specimens— Those  truest  to  nature. 
History. 

1.  One  of  most  ancient  of  arts. 

2.  First  pioductions. 

3.  Early  productions — Mythology  and  religion. 

4.  Egyptian. 

A.  Earliest  forms  of  higher  art. 
H.  Represent  men  and  industries. 

C.  Large,  synunctrical,  stable ;  of  calm  and  solemn  expression 

D.  .Sphinx. 

E.  Value— Historically ;   influence  upon  the  development  of  art  in  other 

countries. 

5.  Assyrian. 

A.  Historical  and  general  scenes. 

B.  More  vigorous  in  spirit  than  Egyptian. 

C.  Much  inferior  in  idealistic  beauty  and  trueness  to  nature. 

D.  Period  of  highest  development. 

6.  Persian — Compare  with  Assyrian. 

7.  Grecian. 

A.  Carried  sculpiure  to  high  perfection. 

B.  Earliest  specimens. 

C.  Noted  sculptors. 

D.  Masterpieces. 

E.  Characteristics. 

8.  Roman. 

.•\.  .Attributed  to  Grecian  artists. 

B.  Transportation  of  treasures  to  Rome. 

C.  Decline  and  advancement. 

D.  Carvings  of  Xiccola  Pisano  and  son. 

E.  Revival  of  art— Lorenzo  Ghibcrti. 

F.  Leaders  in  the  various  centuries. 

9.  Name  leaders  and  masterpieces  of — 

A.  Germany. 

B.  France. 

C.  Denmark. 

D.  United  States. 


25G8. 


Questions  on  Sculpture. 

What  is  sculpture?     Who  were     le  earliest  skilled  workmen  in  this  art? 


From  what  are  the  figures  made  before  casting? 

Explain  three  forms  of  sculpture  in  relief. 

What  materials  are  generally  used? 

State  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  art  compared  with  painting. 

Describe  the  modern  process  of  making  a  statue. 
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What  representations  did  the  early  sculptors  seeit  to  produce? 

Of  what  docs  the  sculpture  of  China  and  India  chiefly  consist? 

For  what  is  the  Egyptian  art  especially  noted? 

Sculpture  is  of  what  value  to  us  historically? 

Describe  the  famous  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Michael  Angclo.     101. 

Give  a  list  of  famous  Italian  sculptors. 

Name  some  of  the,  most  celcbr.itcd  productions  of  Thorwaldsen,  Diircr, 
Flaxman,  Taft,  Saint  Gaudens,  Bernini,  and  Phidias. 

Mention  the  sculptors  of  the  following  productions :  The  Fij^litiiig  Gladiator, 
Christ  the  Comforter,  Laocoim,  Ruth,  Statue  of  Washington,  and  The  Sleeping 
Faun. 

Name  some  prominent  sculptors  of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  of 
their  pieces. 


Art  in  Literature. 

Seraphs  share  with  thee 
Knowledge :  But  art,  O  man,  is  thine  alone ! 

—Schiller. 

A  flattering  painter  who  made  it  his  care. 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  arc. 

— Ooldsmilh. 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand : 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces — his  manners  our  heart. 

—Goldsmilli. 


Painting  is  welcome ! 
The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonor  traffics  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside;  these  pencil'd  figures  arc 
Even  such  as  they  give  out. 

— Shjki-sl<carc. 


The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
.'\nd  groined  the  aisles  of  ancient  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity ; 
Himself  from  GckI  he  could  not  free; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew  ;— 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

— Eiiu-rsoH. 


Sculpture  is  more  than  painting.     It  is  greater 
To  raise  the  dead  to  life  than  to  create 
Phantoms  that  seem  to  live.     The  tnost  majestic 
Of  the  three  sister  arts  is  that  which  builds; 
The  eldest  of  them  all,  to  whom  the  others 
Are  but  the  hanilmaids  and  the  servitors, 
Being  but  imitation,  not  creation. 

—Longfellow, 
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Engraving. 

Engraving,  although  an  ancient  art,  is  now  employed  most  extensively  in 
printing  on  paper.  Other  purposes  for  which  engravings  are  used  include  stamp- 
ing for  decoration,  as  in  making  seal  rings  an.l  in  engraving  bronzes  and 
silverware. 

Engravings  made  for  printing  consist  citlRr  of  incised  designs  or  of  relief 
designs.     In  the  former  process  plates  of  metal,  usually  copper,  are  made  and 
the  ink  IS  applied  to  the  incised  designs.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  process 
the  image  is  produced  from  the  relief  designs.     For  general  information  on  this 
subject  consult  the  following 


Camera. 

Caracci,  Agostino. 
Dore,  Paul  (Jiistave. 
Diirer,  Albrecht. 


Correlated  Subjects. 

Electrotjping. 
Etching. 
Half- Tone. 
Lithography. 


Photography. 
Printing. 

Wood  EuRraving. 
Zinc  Etching. 


Outline  on  Engraving. 

I.  Origin. 

1.  Egyptians. 

2.  Phoenicians. 

3.  Grecians. 

4.  Printings  from  engravings  common  in  China  in  the  10th  century 

0.  Italians  and  Germans  attained  skill  in  the  13th  century. 

6.  Discovery  made  by  Florentine  artist. 

7.  Earliest  niello  proof  on  paper  (ll,")'3). 

8.  Cuttings  in  stone,  granite,  cameo,  metal,  and  armor 
II.  Kinds. 

1.  Wood  engraving. 

A.  Originated  in  China. 

B.  Material-Hard,  fine-grained  wood,  such  as  Turkish  boxwood. 

C.  Preparation  of  plate. 

D.  Drawing  of  picture  on  the  surface  with  pencil  or  brush. 

E.  Engraver  proceeds  with  fine  steel  tools. 

F.  Easily  duplicated  by  electrotype  and  stcreotviic. 

2.  Lithography. 

A.  Drawing  or  engraving  made  on  flat  lithographic  stone. 

B.  Process  of  developing  impression. 

C.  Zincography — From  zinc  plates. 

D.  Chroniolithography— Xatural  colors. 

E.  Photolithography— Photographic     negative     transferred     to     stone 

plates.    Used  for  maps,  plans,  outlines,  etc. 

3.  Etchings. 

A.  Tools. 

B.  Plate?— Metallic  (steel,  copper). 

C.  Wax,  water,  acid,  and  varnish. 


1(0 


D.  Processes. 

a.  Rcbiting. 

b.  Line  engraving. 

c.  Soft-ground. 

d.  Mezzotint. 

e.  Mixed  style. 

E.  Gasses. 

a.  Half-tone— Magazines. 

b.  Line  relief — Cheap  newspaper 

c.  Chalk  plate — Small  cuts  and  \v 

d.  Intaglio  engraving. 

e.  Wax — Railroad,    geographical 

maps. 

Photography. 

A.  Its  beginning. 

B.  Ilcliography. 

C.  Wet-plate  process. 

D.  Dry-plate  process. 

E.  Recent  improvements. 

(a)  Color  photography. 

(b)  Phototelegraphy. 

(c)  Instantaneous 

process. 

(d)  X-ray  method. 

(e)  Astronomical 

photogiaphy. 

(f)  Photolithography. 

(g)  Photomicroscopy. 


illustrations, 
eathcr  maps. 

,    state,    county,    and    township 


F.  Methods. 

(a)  Preparation  of 

plate. 

(b)  Exposure. 

(c)  Impression. 

(d)  Negative. 

(e)  Print-out  paoer. 

(f)  Toning. 

G.  Instruments. 

(a)  Camera. 

(b)  Kodak. 

(c)  Stereoscopic 

camera. 


Questions  on  Engraving. 

Give  an  account  of  engraving  among  the  early  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians. 
What  helpful  discovery  was  made  by  Maso  i'inigucrra? 
For  what  was  engraving  used  in  car'y  times? 
Why  are  line  engravings  and  wood  cuts  going  out  of  use? 
State  the  value  of  copper  in  making  etchings. 
Describe  the  process  of  producing  an  etching. 
For  what  is  lithography  used?    What  is  electrotyping? 
Where    was    the    process    of    printing    from    engraving    first    commonly 
used?    923. 

Of  what  are  illustrations  in  daily  papers  usually  made?     Railroad  maps? 

Weather  maps  ? 

Name  the  instruments  used  in  photography. 
State  some  recent  imf-rovements  in  piiotography.    2201. 
Define  half  tone,  graver,  mezzotint,  and  negative. 
What  IS  the  Daguerreotype  process  ? 
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techiuqne  of  nuisic  itsdf  as  well  as  of  rmisici!    .r,,',     mi    .  ''"''  }^^^  °^  *''« 
the  lives  of  great  musicians.  '"'"''  ""■"  '"*'"'■>'  "^  "'"*'»:.  »"»! 


Standard  or  concert 

pitch. 
Diatonic  scale. 
Octave. 

Keynote  or  keytone. 
Pitch. 


Accordion. 

Aeolian  harp. 

Bagpipe. 

Banjo. 

Bur' 

Calliope. 

Chime. 

Clarinet. 

Concertina. 

Bard. 

Cantata. 

Choir. 

Chord. 

Chorus. 

Chromatic. 

Conset  vatory. 

Abt. 

Auber. 

Bach. 

Balfe. 

Barnby. 

Beethoven. 

Berlioz. 

Brahms. 

Bull.  _ 

Chopin. 


Comet. 

Cymbals. 

Drum. 

Dulcimer. 

Fife. 

Flageolet. 

Flute. 

Guitar. 

Harmonica. 


Outline  for  Study. 

I.  Definitions. 
Staff  degrees. 
Clef. 

Musical  staff. 
Key  signatures. 
Key  signs. 
Sharps. 

II.  Divisions. 
Melodies,  rythmics,  dynamics. 

III.  Musical  Instruments. 


Harp. 

Horn. 

Jew's  harp. 

Lute. 

Lyre. 

Mandolin. 

Ocarina. 

Organ. 

Pianoforte. 


IV.  Musical  Terms  and  Forms 


Festival. 

Guild. 

Harmonics. 

Hymnology. 

Instrumental 

music. 
Melody. 

Corelli. 

Dvorok 

Flotow. 

Cluck. 

Gounod. 

Handel. 

Havdn. 

Kubelik. 

Lind. 

Liszt 


National  Hymn. 
Opera. 
Oratorio. 
Orchestra. 
Psalms. 
Quartette. 
Recitative. 
Biographies  of  Musicians. 
Mendelssohn. 
Meyerbeer. 
Mozart. 
Nordica. 
Offenbach. 
Paderewski. 
Palestrina. 
Patti. 
Rossini. 
Rubinstein. 
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Flats. 

Lcger  lines. 

Modulation. 

Concordat. 

Chord. 

Notes  and  tests. 

Melody  and  harmony. 


Saxhorn. 

Tambourine. 

Trombone. 

Trumpet. 

Viol. 

Violin. 

V  loloncello. 

Xylophone. 

Zither. 

Reed. 

Rhyme. 

Singing. 

Sonnet. 

Sound. 

Tone. 

Trio. 

Voice. 

Saint-Sdcns. 

Schubert. 

Schumann. 

Sousa. 

.Strauss. 

Sullivan. 

Thomas. 

Verdi. 

Wagner. 

Weber. 


Test  Questioiit  in  Mutic. 


How  does  music  rank  among  the  fine  arts? 
By  what  is  attested  the  popularity  of  music  in  ancient  times? 
Who  were  the  earliest  noted  composers? 
Define  staff,  melody,  octave,  opera,  duct,  chord,  and  crescendo. 
Name  six  musical  instruments  iti  common  use. 
Distin{;^ish  between  a  choir  and  a  cliorus. 
Uy  wh<im  was  tlie  acolian  harp  invented?    26. 
State  some  references  to  music  found  in  the  Hible. 
Recite  three  quotations  from  literature  in  reference  to  music 
nn.,!r-t"'^i  "'*V'"'!!.'?"  °!  the  followinp:     Home.  Sua-I  Home'.  Star  Spangled 

mat  composer  is  noted  for  the  ease  and  dignity  with  which  he  wrote? 
Name  some  of  the  best  works  of  Schubert.  Beethoven,  Verdi,  Mendelssohn 
Give  a  list  of  six  noted  sinRcrs.    Of  six  composers  lenaeissonn. 

music  ^  "''''°"**  "''^"•=*"  "^y  ^  judged  by  the  standard  of  its 

Name  a  celebrated  band  leader.    A  '?ader  of  orchestras 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  "The  Swedish  Nightingale."    1596 

have?  "  ^""'"  ^'"'"'y  "°''^'''    ^^'''^^  peculiar  disfdvantaje  did  she 


Music  in  Literature. 

Song  forbids  victorious   deed',  to  die 

—Schiller. 

wom^n."''  ''"'"'''  ""'''  ^"'  ^"^  "'*  '«"♦  °'  "">"•  '"'d  bring  .cars  from  the  oycs  of 


How  sweet  the  mo.,nliRht  sleeps  upon  this  bank' 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  niu^ic 
Creep  in  our  cars :  soft  stillness,  and  the  niKht 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

— Shaketfeart. 

And  the  night  shall  b»  filled  with  music. 
OL  >.,'..    "'■cs   that   infest  the  day 
inall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  silently  steal  away. 

— Longfellow. 

At  eyer>-  close  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song: 
So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 
It  secm'd  the  music  melted  in  the  throat.' 


—Bftlhoven, 


—DrydcH. 


Is  there  a  heart  that  music  ciinnot  melt? 

Alas !  how  is  that  ruRRcd  heart  forlorn ! 
Is  there,  who  nc'or  those  mystic  transports  felt 

Of  solitude  and  luolanchoiy  bnrn? 

—Beatlie. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race. 
And  trees  uprooted  left   their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre; 
But  bricht  Cecilia  raised   the  wonder  higher; 
When  her  orgrn  vocal  breath  was  given 

.^n  aoRc]  heard. 

And  straight  appeared. 
Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

— Dryden. 
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Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms. 


Nil 


AccELF-BANPf).  Qtiickcn  the  nidvotmnt. 

AcciDKNTALS,  Sharps,  (hits,  and  natu- 
rals, iiitrmluccil  in  a  pii-ce. 

AccoMi'ANiMKNT,  The  harinonv;  all 
the  parts  except  the  one  carrying  the 
nielcxly. 

Ada(;io,  Ouitc  slow. 

An  LimitI  M,  or  .id  Uh.,  At  will. 

AKKirruoso,  AtTectionately,  U'ndiTly. 

Agitato,  Anxiously,  an  aKitatcil  man- 
ner. 

Allkcretto,  Briskly,  but  not  as  quick 
as  allegro. 

Ai.i.Kr.Ro.  (Juick. 

Ai.  .Skcno,  To  the  >i.yn  (  kopiat  from 
the  si),'n  :S:  to  tlu'  word  /•/;/.) 

Andantk,  Somewhat  slow  aiul  siilate. 

Anoa.vti.vo,  Not  quite  as  slow  as 
andante. 

A.si.MATd;  A.MMosd,  In  a  si.jritii!  man- 
ner. 

AiToGCi.vTf.'RAS,  Notes  of  -inhillish- 
ment  written  in  small  charactirs. 

Aria,  An  air  or  sonp. 

Arpecgio,  The  notes  of  a  choni  when 
played  successively. 

Assai,  \'cry,  extremely. 

.A  tk.mi'o,  In  the  rcpiilar  time. 

BARrARoU-E,  :\  Wneti.^n  hoat  sonp: 
applied  to  a  liplit,  graceful  composi- 
tion in  (i  '8  measure. 

Ben.  \\'ell;  as  Den  Marcato.  well 
marked. 

BRi[.r..\XTE,  Showy  and  sparklintj. 

Brio;  Brioso,  VVith  brilliancv  and 
spirit. 

Cantirile,  Tn  a  graceful,  singin..;  stvle. 

CAPRircio,  F.inciful  and  irrei;nlar  com- 
posiiion. 

Cavativa,  .\n  air  of  one  iiiovement  or 
part. 

Chord,  Several  notes  struck  sinmltane- 
ously. 

Chro-matic,  Formed  of  sei  litones. 

Coda,  \  few  bars  added  as  a  close  to 
a  compositioti. 

Con,  With. 

Copfi.A;  Coupler,  .\  mechanical  stop 
in  an  orpan  by  which  two  rows  of 
keys  are  connected. 

Crescendo,  cres..  -  r  <  ,  Gradually  in- 
crease the  volume  of  tone. 

De  Capo,  or  D.  C,  Repeat  from  begin- 
ning to  the  word  Fine. 
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DKCREsrENDo,    dccres.,    > ,   Gradually 

<liminish  the  volume  of  tone. 
nii.iCATO,  Delicately. 
DiATo.Mc,  .Vaiurally,  accordiuR  to  the 
•legrees  oi  the  major  or  minor  scale. 
I  )imi\li:nik»,  or  dim..  G>  .dually  dimin- 
ish the  volume  of  tone. 
Dol.iK,  Sweet  and  soft. 
I>tii.(is.si.Mo.  As  sweetly  as  [wssible. 
DoLoKi;;    l)t)U)R()so,    Soft,   sweet,   and 

beautiful. 
IHir,  A  composition  for  two  voices ; 

in  two  parts, 
i:..  And. 

Ki.iCANTE,  Gracefully,  elegantly. 
I'^spRF-ssivo;   Con    Espre.ssione,   With 

expression. 
I'.XTiMpoKE,  Unpremeditatedly. 
I'.WTAsii:;     1'a.masia,    An     irregular 
knid   of   composition,    in    which    the 
rules  are  to  a  certain  extent  disre- 
garde... 
Finale,  The  last  movement  or  part  of 

an  extended  composition. 
Fine   The  end. 
Forte,  or  f..  Loud. 
FoRTissi.Mo,  or  fT.,  \'crv  loud. 
FoRZANixioR,  fz.,or  >  ,  Sudden  empha- 
sis or  force. 
Froco,  With  fire. 
I'l'RToso,  Furiously. 
Gusto,  In  exact  time. 
Grave,  Slowest  degree  of  movement; 

extremely  slow. 
Grazio.so,  In  a  graceful,  elegant  stvle. 
Idvi.i  E.  .\  name  given  to  graceful  com- 
positions in  a  romantic  stvle. 
T..  II...  The. 

F.MPKo.MPTf,   ,\n  extemporaneous  pro- 
duction. 
I.vTERi.i-[)E.   A  .short  strain,  usuallv  of 
■1  S  mea-urc.  occurring  between  the 
verses  of  a  hymn  or  psalm. 
Intf.rvai.,   DitTerence  in  pitch  of  two 

notes. 
Laroiietto,  Slow  and  solemn,  but  less 

so  than  lari^o. 
Larco,  \'cry  slow  and  solemn. 
Leg.vto,  Smooth  and  connected. 
I.entando,  Gradually  retard  or  slacken 

the  time. 
Lento.  In  slow  time. 
L.  H.,  Left  hand. 

Loro,    Flay   the  notes   where   written. 
The  mark  occurs  after  an  8va. 


LuGUME,  Mournfully,  sadly. 

M.,  See  Mezzo. 

Ma,  But. 

MAE.STOSO,  Majestic  and  difpiificd. 

Majn,  Hand;  M.  G..  Right  hand;  .M. 

D.,  left  liand. 
Manual;  .M.wi'alk,  The  kivl)...nrd  In 

contratiistinctioti  to  tlic  pui.ils. 
Marcato,   Marked  and  enipliitic. 
.Marciii:;  Marcia,  A  inarch. 
Marciie  FiNF.URK,  A  funeral  inarch 
.Meno,  Less. 

ME.NirKT;   Mi.viKT,  A  Rr.icefiil   move- 
ment in  .'}    t   measure. 
Mezzo,  or   M..    Miilium   nr  nioijeraie; 

Mf..  rather  loud;  Mi-.,  rather  soft. 
.MoDKKATo.    .\cither    slow    nor    (|uick; 

moderate. 
.MoLTo,  \'ery  ,  extremely. 
Miisso,  Rapid  (  I 'ill  inosso.  more  r.-.pid; 

ncno  niosso,  less  rapid). 
•MoTO,  or  Con  Molo,  With  ajjitation  and 

earnestness. 
N'ocTt'K.NK;  N'oni  UNO,  XiKJit  .'^onj;.   .\ 
name  >,'iven  to  li;;ht  and  eieKant  com- 
positions. 
.Von  Troi'po,  Not  t.io  nuieh. 
Pa.stor\i.e,  a  .soft  and  rural  movciiieiit 

in  (i  8  measure. 
I'athetico,  rathetically. 
Piano,  or  />.,  Soft. 
Pianissimo,  or  />/>..  Very  soft. 
Pii'.   An   adverb   of  autjmcntation.   as 
fii't  presto,  ([uicker ;  pii'i  fiann,  softer. 
F'ovO,  \  Htfle,  somewhat. 
Prei.vde,    a    short    introductory    per- 
formance. 
pRESTi.ssiMo,  .As  fast  as  possible. 
Presto,  \'ery  quick  indeed. 
Qi'ARTET,     .'\     composition     for     four 

voices,  or  in  four  parts. 
QfAsi.  As  if,  in  the  manner  or  stvle  of. 
Quintet,  A  composition  for  tive  voices. 
or  in  five  parts. 


Rai-lkntando,  or  Rail.  Gradually  re- 
tard the  time  and  diminish  the  vol- 
ume of  tone. 

Relicioso,  In  a  .solemn  style. 

Rkvkkie,  .\  graceful  composition  in  a 
free  stvle. 

R.  II..  RV'ht  hand. 

kn  \Hr.\Mx;,  Hitard,  or  Rit.,  Gradually 
slower. 

RoMANci;;  RuMANZA,  A  simple  and 
ele),';int  mekidv. 

."^iiiiRZo.  A  cheerful  and  humorous 
C()in|)osiiion  in  (piiit  time. 

.'<EMri.UK,  In  a  simple  wav;  unaffected 
St  \  le. 

.•sKMrRi .  Throughout,  always. 

.•^i  NZA,  Uitlmut. 

SioKZA.NiH.,  or  .!/■-.,  With  sti.l.len  em- 
phasis. 

SiiNTAMxi,  Gradually  retard  the  time, 

leiit.indo. 
.*sosri  NiTo.     Sustained,     smooth,    and 

connected. 
.^I'lRiro,  or   ("(»;   Sfirito.  With   spirit. 
SrA<  (  ATo,  .Short  and  detached. 
.Strincendo,     Gradually    quicken     the 

time. 
.^i-.siM-vsioN.  Holding  a  note  or  chord 

after  the  next  chord  is  struck. 
.SwKU..  or   O  ,   Increase  the  volume 

of  tone  and  then  <Iiininish  it. 
Ti-Mpo,  Time. 
TiiKME,  .<\  subject. 
Tkanimii.i.o.   In    a    tranquil    manner; 

quiet. 
Trio,  .\  composition  for  three  voices  or 

parts. 
\'ai.sk.  a  waltz. 
\'i(;(>Ros(>,  T?ol(lly,  vigorously. 
X'lVACE.    With    extreme   briskness   and 

animation. 
X'lvo,  Animated,  lively. 


Evening  Bells. 


Tlinso  cvcninc  hctis.  llio<o  PvcninR  bells! 
Mow  many  tales  their  music  lolls. 
Of  youth,  and  home,     iid  ihal  sweet  time 
When  last  1  heard  their  sooihinK  ehiine! 


Those  joynn?  hmir?  have  passed  .iw-iy. 
And  inniiv  a  heart  tlun  tlicn  was  say. 
Within  tlh    I, Mill.  II. iw  darklv  dwells, ' 
.Xnil  luars  no  nit  iff  those  evening  bells  J 


And  thus  'twill  be  when  I  am  tjone. 
Thai  tniiefnl  peal  shall  still  riiiR  on. 
.\nd  oth.r  I.ar.U  shall  walk  llusc  ,i,.lls, 
.And   sing  thy  praise  sweet  evening  bells  I 

•^J/oorc, 


Painting. 


I'  ■;,  • 


1       *„. 


Painting  is  a  decorative  art.  Il  requires  skill  in  the  selection  of  colors  as 
well  as  in  the  process  of  applying  them  to  surfaces.  The  painter  needs  to  eo  to 
nature  for  inspiration,  to  study  objects  and  landscapes,  as  a  means  of  making 
reproductions  that  are  true  to  life.  ^ 

The  Xkw  Ti-aciieks;  and  Pupils'  Cvclopaedia  treats  the  Rcncral  subject 
of  painting  in  a  special  article,  but  in  addition  to  this  are  presented  many  relevant 
topics.  The  whole  treatment  affords  a  prolific  source  of  information,  not  only  on 
paintings,  but  on  painters  and  their  life  and  achievements 

.  ,./'-'.'"*'^P  '^  a  prolific  fiel.l  for  the  study  of  the  beautiful.  No  home  or  public 
mstitution  IS  cheerful  without  adr.rnnients  from  the  hand  of  the  painter  A  few 
well-selected  paintings  from  the  great  masters,  a  collection  of  the  works  of  art 
inspire  home  life  with  grand  ambitions  an!  lofty  purposes.  Tliev  quicken  the 
imagination,  sweeten  the  tics  of  friendship,  and  add  luster  to  literature 


Art. 
Canvas. 
Ceramic  Art. 
Color. 
Distemper. 


Angelo. 

Bartolommeo. 

Bonhcur. 

Burne-Jones. 

Caiacci. 

Ciniabue. 

Correggio. 

Delaroche. 

Diirer. 

Eyck. 

Giorgione, 


Correlated  Subjects. 

Drawing. 

Landscape. 

Paints. 

Enamel. 

Mosaic. 

Perspective. 

Encaustic  Painting 

Mummy. 

Pottery. 

Fresco. 

Ochre. 

Vase. 

Glass. 

Oil. 

Water  Colors 

Biographies 

of  Painters. 

Guido  Reni. 

Millet. 

Tintoretto. 

Hals. 

Murillo. 

Titian. 

1  lolbein. 

Perugino. 

Veddcr. 

Inness. 

RaflFaelli. 

\'creshcliagin. 

Kaulbach. 

Raph.iel. 

\'crnet. 

Landseer. 

Rembrandt. 

Vinci. 

Leutze. 

Reynolds. 

West. 

Luini. 

Ro'ssetti. 

Whistler. 

Mcmling. 

Rubens. 

Wilkie. 

Menzel. 

Ruysdael. 

Wyant. 

Millais. 

Sarto. 

Zeuxis. 

I.  Definition: 

1.  Aim. 

2.  Mastery  of  the  .irt. 

A.  Knowledge  of: 

a.  Form. 

b.  Design. 

C.  Perspective. 

II.  General  Methods. 

1.  Drawing. 

A.  Pencil. 
R.  Crayon. 
C.  Charcoal. 

2.  Oil  painting. 

A.  Canvas. 

B.  Panel. 


Outline  on  Painting. 

Painting  is  the  art  of  adorning  surfaces  with  paints  and  colors. 


d.  Color. 

e.  Light. 

f.  Shade. 


n. 

E. 
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Pastel. 
Water 


color. 


3.  Mural. 

A.  Fresco. 

B.  Distemper. 

C.  Encaustic. 

4.  Others. 

A.  Porcelain. 
R.  X'ase. 

C.  Glass. 

D.  Terra  cotta.     . 

E.  Enamel. 

III.  Varietie.-;. 

1.  Decorative. 

2.  Portrait. 

3.  Landscape. 

4.  Marine. 

5.  Historical. 

6.  Genre. 

7.  Fruit  anil  flowers. 

8.  Hattle. 

9.  Architecture. 
10.  Miniature. 

IV.  History. 

1.  Comes  from  remote  antiquity. 

2.  Painted  decorations  in  temples  at  Thebes. 

3.  Mentioned  by  prophet  Ezekiel. 

4.  Use. 

A.  Decorations. 

a.  Tombs. 

b.  Temples. 

c.  Mummy  cases. 

d.  Public  buildings. 

e.  Rolls  of  papyrus. 

5.  Greece — Most  highly  developed  in  painting. 

A.  Schools. 

B.  Noted  scholars. 

C.  Rome — Intro<luced  from  Corinth  about  C50 
7.  Italian — Developed  about  liOl. 

V.  Oil  Paintings. 

1.  Introduced  in  15th  century. 

2.  Brought  forward  masters. 

3.  Developments. 

A.  Better  expression. 

B.  Depth  of  color. 

C.  Richness  in  eflfect. 
V'l.  General  Development.s. 


MINIATURE  OF  WILtARD'S 
SPIRIT  OF  '76. 


n.  C. 


D.  Inventive  genius. 

E.  Elegance  in  color. 

F.  Individuality  in  character. 


1.  Deep  shadows  and  enlargement  upon  indoor  eflfccts — Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

2.  E.xtreine  contrasts  of  light  and  shade — Rembrandt. 

3.  Brilliancy  and  transparency  of  coloring — Jan  Van  Eyck, 

4.  Grandeur  of  design — Michael  Angclo. 

5.  Elevated  landscape  painting — Guido. 
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VII.  TwKLVE  Great  Paintings. 

1.  The  Last  Sutter d^  y^^^^ 

2.  Beatrice  Ccuci Cniido  Reni. 

o.  The  Assiimttwn  of  the  I '/V-jji Titian. 

4.  Sistine  Madonna " .'.Raphael. 

J.  The  1  ransfi-nration Raphael. 

•  I.  The   Holy   Xrju CorrcKgio. 

:.  The  Last  JHJ:-ment m;,.,,^^,,   .^^^^j^^ 

8.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross X'olterra 

!>.  The  Communion  of  Saint  Cerom.- Domenichino. 

10.  The  Immaculate  Concettion .Murillo 

11.  Aurora r..:\      d     • 

I  lUKlo    Rem. 

12.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross Rubens. 


Questions  on  Painting. 

As  a  fine  art.  what  i.s  the  aim  of  painting?    2()S0. 

The  know  led  j,'e  of  what  subject.'^  i.s  involved  in  painting? 

By  wliat  projihct  i-  this  art  mentioned? 

Upon  wliat  materials  were  paintin-s  made  in  early  dav.s?    Upon  what  now? 

State  a  Iialf  dozen  varieties  of  jiaiiitiiifjs. 

\yiiat  are  art  K^dleries  -     Locate  a  numl.er  of  noted  art  galleries. 

Name  the  special  <Ieve;,.pinenls  <liie  to  X'inci.  Jan  \"aii  Fvck,  and  Guide. 

In  what  respect  did  Michael  .Vn^elo  surpass  other  artists  of  his  time? 
The  ancient  Ei;_v;)tian  paintings  are  of  what  value  to  us? 
Tell  how  paiiitinL;,  sculpture,  and  religion  are  related. 
Mention  the  leading  works  of  Rubens  and  ^renzeI. 
For  what  is  fresco  work  cspeciallv  useful? 
Name  the  twelve  great  paintings  of  the  world. 

For  what  special  line,  of  work  are  I.an.lseer.  Conhcur,  and  Rapuael  noted' 
Mention  the  p.iinters  of  the  following:     The  ./»,«,■'•/;«,  Aurora    The  Horse 
Fair,  and  The  Shef'h.rifs  Chief  Mourner. 

Name  some  of  .\merica"s  he-t  painters  and  their  works. 


Correggio's  The  Holy  Night. 


pr^'d.^'pil^nrc:'^'''""""  ""■"'■  '""^'^''^■''  '^""'  "'-  ^—  ''V  T^""'>"'  ^-  TM<t.  inter. 

Shin,-  „M  tl„    I.,^i,„  ,,ar,.n,,il  ,,,-,,>.  iVr  v  r  V,    '' ,      Vr ''i'''     ''"■ 

Ul,.,  ii,  ilu-  -t,-.ll  .-.t   I.ilil.lun    are  \V,.„  „   >    ^-•.  ,^,n\r.mm^  p,,w.T, 

Hv   til-   luav."lv   (l.il.l  Ulu-ii  «.  re  Mrik  n    .y  the  savMi«  hour. 

By  tlK-  1„  al^niv  (  hi    l"  j^;;:      hrlt  T'"'^  II"  I''^'I'' 

Ji>iis  I  hri-l,  IhroiiKh  Thy  birtli. 


Silitit  iiiuht.  Ilnlv  nii;lit ' 

SlnphoriK  Mc  -t.ir  Il^.^l   lirii;ht. 

.'Xnui'Is   --iiiL'ini;   lialU'liii.ih. 

HriiiuTiiK   sjlad  oMuilis   h, ,im  hcav'n  afar 

(  hi)    .  the  .Sa\i.ir.  i,  l„,rii, 

Christ,  the  Savior,  is  born. 


Sil.nt  Tiiuht.  Holy  iiivht! 
I-arth,  awakMi  at  llir  >.ii;ht.— 
'  '■'  'Vr''-^'  '"''...'iiu-  hm]  the  knee, 
III  .ill  prorlaiiii   the  jiiliilec, 
IVaie  oil  (■.irlli  forever. 
IVaru  on  earth  forever. 
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Study  of  Painters  and  Paintings. 

Sanzio  Raphael. 

"The  perfect  artist,  the  perfect  man." 

Sanzio  RapliacI,  a  celchraud  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Urbino,  Italy,  on 
April  (i,  1  in;i.  His  death  ncciirred  on  his  thirty-seventh  birthday,  April  (i,  1520, 
from  a  fever  contracted  while  he  was  conductiii},'  M)nie  excavations  at  Rome. 
His  premature  death  caused  much  mourning,  and  he  was  interred  with  great 
honors  in  the  Pantheon. 

The  birthplace  of  Raphael  is  an  in- 
teresting mountain  town,  directly  east  of 
Florence.  It  is  in  a  section  noted  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  such  as,  later,  Raphael 
loved  to  paint  as  a  background  for  many 
of  his  most  beautiful  Madonnas. 

The  inhabitants,  shut  in  as  they  were 
from  the  outside  world,  led  simple  and 
religious  lives.  His  parents  were  deeply 
religious  and  their  entire  Ihouglit  was  how 
they  could  best  rear  the  little  son  of  whom 
they  were  so  proud. 

The  father  of  Ra[  liai'l  was  a  painter 
and  allowed  him  to  asM-t  al>nut  the  studio 
When  Raphael  was  eight  years  old,  the 
mother  died,  leaving  the  father  to  care  fur 
the  child.  In  a  short  time  a  stepmother 
was  brought  home.  I'ortunatcly,  she  was 
a  kind  woman  and  could  not  have  I.ued  and  cared  more  for  the  lad  had  he  been 
her  own.  When  the  father  died,  she  and  hi^  uncle  managed  his  alTairs  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  most  noted  of  all  the  I'tnbrian  painters  at  tlii-  time  was  a  peculiar  little 
man  named  rerugino — a  man  with  iuuiM:ai  aiiiliiv  in  p.iinting  M.i.l.iniia-.  To 
this  painter  Raphael  was  sent.  It  is  slid  tiiat,  wiuii  ilic  artist  examined  the  lad's 
work,  he  exclaimed,  "Let  him  be  my  pupil:  he  will  -..,.11  liecnme  mv  master." 

In  this  studio  he  rf-inaine'l  many  years,  iuit  the  dream  of  his  life,  a  chance 
to  view  the  treasiires  01  .  .  .uiee.  the  art  center  of  [t.dv.  wa-  not  reahzed  until 
m  1,50,").  His  first  visit  in  I'lureiicc  was  .-imrt,  but  .luring  the  second  visit  he 
p.iintcd  many  of  his  best  known  pictures.  He  was  most  succev-ful  in  his  paint- 
ings of  the  child  Jesus  and  the  lieiutilul  m..ther. 

Some  of  his  best  known  jiietures  are  the  Sistliu-  Miidoitmi.  MaJomia  of  the 
Goldfinch.  Madonna  of  the  M,\ulo:.:  Miuhmna  of  the  Garden.  Madonna  Delhi 
Scdia.  and  Madonna  Saint  Cecilia.  .Ml  of  these  are  finished  in  .soft  exquisite 
coloring.  Indeed,  Raphael  has  been  considered  one  of  (he  greatest  colorists 
the  world  of  art  has  ever  known. 

He  was  given  a  commission  I)y  the  Pope  to  paint  in  fresco  three  large 
rooms  of  the  X'atican  and  to  rlocorale  the  corridor  le.nding  to  these  ro.-.m=.  In 
this  corridor  are  the  paintings  known  as  Rat)haers  Pihie  of  the  Fifty-two  Pictures; 
forty-eight  of  these  paintings  represent  Old  Testament  scenes  and  four  are  from 
the  New  Testament. 
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Death  claimed  the  great  artist  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  before  he 
had  completed  The  Transfiguration,  which  was  finished  by  his  pupils. 

The  Sistine  Madonna. 

The  Sistine  Madonna,  considered  by  many  as  Raphael's  greatest  picture 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  worlds  paintings,  now  occupies  a  room 
by  itself  in  the  Dresden  Picture  Gallery,  in  Dresden,  Germany.  It  was  painted 
originally  as  a  banner  for  the  monks  of  Saint  Sixtus,  but  was  afterward  used 
as  an  altarpiece,  and  was  purchased  in  1T53  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  for  the 
Dresden  galler_\.  The  picture  is  really  a  canvas  panel  over  eight  feet  long  anu 
nearly  six  and  a  half  feet  wide. 

This  work  of  art,  as  we  usually  see  it,  is  always  beautiful,  yet  we  can  hardly 
form  any  idea  of  its  real  beauty  until  we  see  it  in  the  original  colorings.  The 
shades  are  so  exquisitely  blended  and  the  expressions  on  the  faces  are  so  pure  and 
ethereal  that  one  hesitates  in  attempting  a  description. 

In  looking  at  the  picture  we  can  almost  fancy  we  are  looking  out  through 
a  window  across  which  are  draped  curtains  of  a  rich  green  hue. 

As  we  look  through  this  window  we  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  heaven; 
famtly  through  the  background  is  seen  a  cloud  of  countless  cherubs.  Out  of  this 
cloud  appear  the  Madonna  and  the  Child  as  though  taking  their  way  to  earth. 
The  figures  on  either  side  represent  Saint  Sixtus  and  Saint  Batbara.  Saint 
Sixtus  looks  earnestly  into  their  faces  while  Saint  Barbara  occupies  a  position 
of  deep  devotion  as  though  waiting  for  them  to  pass  by. 

Underneath  is  a  ledge  upon  which  lean  two  beaiitiful  bov  angels,  the  final 
touc^  of  love.  Tlie  picture  was  completed  without  these  cherubs,  which  were 
aftr :  V  a  I  added  when  Raphael  found  two  small  lads  leaning  on  a  parapet  and 
gazn.^-  .  ,th  intense  earnestness  on  the  beautiful  picture.  This  famous  Madonna 
was  the  last  picture  painted  wholly  by  Raphael. 

onlv^nf'''JL°I  ^J  ^";T'"r     L°°V"f^f  "'«  picture  as  a  whole  and  thinking 
ony  of  the  tr-nd  of  the  lines,  what  figure  do  thev   form?     Studying  it  in 

n,vf.!  7    t"    "  '°  u'  ^  c°'^^'"'>'io"  °f  pyramids.    V/hat  is  the  size  of  the  original 
picture?     Lpon  what  was  it  painted?    Where  is  the  picture'    Write  a  descrin 
tion  of  It  as  It  looks  to  you.    Compare  the  mother's  expression    vi  h  the  evpr  s 

Ty'^Vhe^t'S^o    Snhtltrrt''^'  'T  T''''' '''  -°-  beautiSTnd 
Ic  V  I     J,  "•  **=»P'^3^'  ^  ''fe  forms  a  basis  for  excellent  language  and  com- 

position  v.ork.    W  „te  a  composition,  using  the  following  outline  a^ a  basis 

I.    Describe  the  boy  Raphael.  II.     Raphael's  home  and  early  life 

a.  Appearance.  HI.     His  paintings.  ^ 

b.  Disposition.  IV.    His  later  home  and  last  days 


i 
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The  tissue  of  the  Life  to  he 
We  we.ive  with  colors  all  our  own 

And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 
We  reip  as  we  have  sown. 

Still   th.1t   the   soul  around   it  call 
The  shadows  which  it  Rathered  here, 

And.  painted  on  the  rfrrnal  wall. 
The  Past  shall  reappear. 


Whittier's  i  ribute  to  Raphael. 
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r'^   /*^  the  notes  of  holy  sonif 
On   Milton's  tuneful  ear  have  died' 
Think  ye  that   Raphael's  angel  throng 
Has  vanished  from  his  side? 

0  nof    Wc  live  o,ir  life  again- 

Or  warmly  touched,  or  roMly  dim 

1  lie  pictures  of  the  past  remain  — 
Mans   works   shall    follow  him! 

— /.  G.  Whiltier. 


Jean  Francois  Millet. 

Jean  Fran(;ois  Millet,  ilic  celebrated  French  artist,  was  born  at  Gruchy, 
Normandy,  Oct.  I,  1811. 

Tlii=  part  of  France  is  noted  for  its  hardy  race  of  peasants,  some  of  them 
bold  fishermen,  others  thrifty 
fanners.  He  was  the  second 
of  eight  children  and  was 
brought  up  to  do  the  hardest 
of  outdoor  work.  Although 
he  afterward  became  one  of 
the  world's  most  celebrated 
artists,  yet  he  always  re- 
mained at  heart  a  good 
peasant. 

Tlic  people  of  his  vicinity 
were   intensely   religious   and 

all     their    interests    centered      

around  the  church.    The  Mil-  the  CLK.vxnRS. 

let  family  lived  quite  a  distance  from  their  beloved  church,  yet  the  associations 
were  very  dear  to  them  all,  and,  when  in  after  years  Millet  brought  his  own 
fa'uily  back  to  spend  a  long  summer  holiday,  he  was  allc  to  make  many 
sketches  of  the  old  familiar  scenes  which  furnished  mater'.als  for  some  of  his 
best  known  pictures. 

The  boy  inherited  some  of  his  artistic  tastes  from  his  father,  who  was 
precentor  of  the  parish  church,  and  also  conducted  the  village  choir  for  many 
years.  His  mother  belonged  to  a  family  of  rich  farmers  who  were  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  gentle  folk. 

As  a  child  Millet  was  fond  of  reading,  having  shown  a  passion  for  the 
Dible.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  an  old  illustrated  Bible  first  inspired  him 
with  the  idea  of  expressing  himself  in  art.  Quite  early  he  showed  marked 
signs  of  great  artistic  ability  and  loved  to  draw  and  paint  men  and  women  as 
he  saw  tlicm  unde.-  the  burden  of  heavy  toil.  When  the  father  recognized  his 
son's  ability,  he  sent  him  to  Cherbourg  to  study.  Though  he  received  fairly 
good  instruction  here,  and  later  in  Paris,  yet  his  greatest  teacher  was  Xature, 
and  he  was  delii;hte(l  to  get  to  Harbison,  where  he  could  study  and  work  out 
the  peasant  life  which  he  so  much  loved. 

In  ajipcarance  he  was  a  largo,  fine-looking  man,  with  a  countenance  which 
Iiorc  tlic  stan-p  of  the  thinker  and  scholar  as  well  as  artist.  Me  wr.  ■  a  man 
who  had  few  iiuiniate  friemls.  a  man  who  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own,  yet  the 
few  people  who  were  permitted  to  know  him  well  loved  him  sincerely.  lie  was 
twice  married  and  always  nnich  attached  to  his  home  and  iiome  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  among  all  his  paintings  fcciliiii;  Ilcr  Birds  was  his 
favorite,  for  when  he  worked  in  his  garden  his  children  were  always  hopping 
.dioiit  him  like  I)irds,  and  that  tins  is  really  a  i)icture  of  his  own  home  and 
garden. 

The  Ani^c'ns  is  prr-ba'-ly  the  hc-t  known  r.f  al!  his  pictures.  It  represents 
an  early  twilight  of  an  autumn  day.    The  two  peasants  who  have  been  work- 
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ing  later  than  usual,  in  onler  to  fill  another  sack  with  potatoes,  are  suildcnly 
rcniindcd  of  the  hour  of  prayer  by  the  ringing  of  the  Angcliu.  An  atmosphere 
of  prayer  pervades  the  entire  picture. 

The  patron  for  whom  this  picture  was  intended  was  very  disappointed 
with  It  and  for  a  time  Millet  found  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it.  In  188!)  it  was 
purchased  by  an  American  and  carried  on  an  exhibition  tour  through  most  of 
the  large  cities  of  Canada  and  the  I'nitc.l  States.  It  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  M.  Chauchard  m  I- ranee;  the  canvas  is  somewhat  cracked  and  the  colors 
have  grown  darker. 

The  hour  after  sunset  is  sometimes  called  the  hour  of  Ave  Maria- 
Aye  Maria!  Messcci  he  the  hour! 
1  he  time,  the  chmc,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  feU  that  iiKmient  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  hcautifnl  and  soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  hell  in  the  distant  tower, 
Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  breath  crept  throngh  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer. 

— Byron. 


The   SCiVcr, 
Salon  in  1850. 


another  of   Millet's    famous   pictures,   was  exhibited   at    the 
The  Song  of  the  Sower. 

nrcthron,  the  sower's  task  is  done. 

The  seed  is  in  its  winter  bed. 

Now  let  the  dark-hrown  mould  be  spread. 

To  hide  it  from  the  sun. 

And  leave  it  to  the  kindly  care 

Of  the  still  earth  and  brooding  air. 

As  when  a  mother,  from  her  breast 

Lays  the  hushed   babe  apart  to  rest. 

And  shades  its  eyes,  and  waits  to  see 

How  sweet  its  walking  smile  will  he. 

The  tempest  now  may  smite,  the  sleet 

All  nisht  on  the  drowned  furrow  beat. 

And  winds,  that  from  the  cloudy  hold 

f)f  winter  breathe  the  bitter  cold. 

Stiffen  to  stone  the  yellow  mould. 

Yet  safe  shall  lie  the  wheat; 

Till   out  of  heaven's   unmeasured   blue 

Shall   walk  again  the  geni,al  year. 

To  wake  with  warmth  and  nurse  with  dew 

The  germs  we  lay  to  slumber  here. 

—Bryant.  ' 

The  Gleaners. 

The  PiCTfRK,  In  this  pirture  of  Millet's  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  harvest 
field  on  a  large  farm.  Tho  wli.at  has  heon  gathered  and  carried  bv  wagons  to 
a  place  where  it  is  ;  tacked  in  great  mounds.  .After  all  this  has  been  done,  the 
gleaniT.s  ;.re  permitted  to  come  into  the  fields  and  gather  what  is  left.  This  is 
an  old.  old  custom  and  dntts  back  to  the  earliest  times.  It  is  .still  observed  in 
France,  a!thf)Ui;h  gleaning  is  allowed  only  in  daylight.  The  time  of  the  picture 
is  probably  noon  of  a  stimnier  day,  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens. 

The  gleaners  arc  three  wotiien  of  the  peasant  class,  neatly  dressed  in 
coarse  working  clothes,  representing  the  three  ages  of  womanhood — a  maid,  a 
matron,  and  an  aged  woman. 

Millet's  unusual  .ibility  to  see  and  portray  light  and  shade  is  well  brought 
out  in  this  nirtiire.  .is  we!!  rts  hi<;  love  nnd  sympathy  for  the  French  peasantry. 

The  I  ting  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1870.  In  1889  it  was  pur- 
chased by  .  adam  Pommeroy  for  300,000  francs  and  given  to  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
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Test  Questions. 


What  is  the  picture  called  and  why? 

In  what  country  is  the  practice  of  gleaning  still  carried  on? 
What  are  some  of  the  old  laws  regarding  it?     (Read  L;v.  xxiii., 22;Dcut. 
xxiv.,  19>. 

What  is  the  probable  time  of  day  ?    Give  a  reason  for  your  opinion. 
How  many  people  do  you  see  in  the  foreground?     Describe  each  one  and 
tell  what  they  are  doing. 

Describe  the  scene  in  the  distance. 

Why  are  the  gleaners  only  allowed  in  the  field  in  daylight? 

Teach  the  lesson  of  the  dignity  of  toil. 


Sublimer  in  this  world  know  I  nothing  than  a  peasant  saint,  could  such  a 
one  now  anywhere  be  met  with.  Such  a  one  will  take  thee  back  to  Nazareth 
itself;  thou  wilt  see  the  splendor  of  heaven  spring  forth  from  the  humblest 
depths  of  earth  like  a  light  shining  in  great  darkness.  —Thomas  Carlylc. 


'i 


The  Man  rvith  the  Hoc  has  probably  caused  more  iliscussinn  than  any  of 
Millet's  pictures.  Many  pco])lc  have  thought  that  it  was  the  artist's  intention  to 
set  forth  the  degrading  effects  of  work,  but  this  is  not  true.  He  simply  painted 
life  as  he  had  seen  it  and  lived  it. 
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The  Man  with  the  Hoe. 

IVriltcn  after  iceing  Millcl's  ll'orld-ramous  Picture. 
Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  Ic.nns 
Upon  his  hoc  and  ga^es  on  the  gMiunJ. 
The  emptiness  of  ,ircs  in  his  face. 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  tlic  o.\? 
Who  b)Osencd  an<l  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 
Whose  was  the  band  that  slanted  Iiack  this  l)row? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  lisbt  within  tliis  brain? 
Is  this  the  Tiling  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land ; 
To  trace  the  stars  and  seanli  the  heavens  for  power ; 
To  feel  the  passion  of  F.ternity? 
Is  this  the  Dream  lie  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 
And  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with  light? 
Down  all  the  strvtch  of  lUll  to  its  Ir  t  gulf 
There  is  no  sb.ipe  more  terrible  than  this — 
More  tongued  with  ccnsiirc  of  the  world's  blind  greed-- 
More  filled  witli  signs  and  portiuts  for  the  soul — 
More  fraimht  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
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^rc  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song. 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  ihc  ro'^c? 
Throngli  this  dread  shape  the  •iiitTiT;ii«  atjis  look; 
Time's  traj;cd>   is  in  that  aching  stoop; 
'ihrongh  this  dread  shape  hiimanily  lict rayed, 
Plundered,  nrof.ii:ed  and  di^-in  hcriled, 
Cries  protest  lo  the  Jiul^es  of  the   World, 
A  protest  that  ii  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 

Is  this  the  handiwork  yoii  nive  to  God. 

This   monstrous   thing  distorted   and   soul  (pienched? 

How  will  yon  ever  str.ii.;;hti'n  tip  this  sh.ipe; 

Touch   it  again  with  immortality : 

Give  li.ack  the  upward  lookiiiy  nr.d   the  light; 

Rcl)!iild  in  it  the  nuisie  and  the  dream; 

Make  ri^lit  the  immemorial   infamies, 

rcrfidious   wrongs,   immedicalilc   woes? 

()  ma.-ters.  lords  and  riders  in  all  lands. 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man? 
How   answer  his  lirute  rp'estion  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  reliellion  shake  the  world? 
How  long  will  i!  he  with  kingdoms  and  wi;h  kings— 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumli  Terror  sli:dl   reply  to  (iod, 
After  the   silence  of  the   centuries? 

— EJtiin  Markham. 


The  Angelus. 

.■\f-'a!ns;  the  simsel  kIow  tluy  -land. 
Two  lininliK  ^1   toiK'r>  of  the  land, 
Kutiueil  lit  >peeeli  anil  roueli  of  hand, 
iiowed  down  by  tillage. 

()  lowly  pair!  you  dream  it  not 
Yet  on  yoiir  hard  nnlnvily  lot 
That  evenim;  v:lr,im  of  liuht  has  shot 

A   tliiriiiu^   pa--;n;e; 
I'or  prophets  ol't  have  \iarned  ami  kings 
Haw  yeariuil  in  v.iin  lo  know  the  things 
Which  to  your  ^inipli-  spirit ^  hrings 

Thai  curfew  message. 

I'.iiciiieh    for   11^ 
Tlie  Iwo  IniK-  limtres  iKmling  thus, 
l"or  whom  that  tar  olV  .\m.'elus 
SlJeaks  Hope  and  Heavm. 

— Lord  IliiUijUlon. 
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Some  other  well  known  picttire.s  .irc  ; 

"The  Shepliertles.s, ITie  ( ;ic;iiicr.s,"  "Pot.ito  riantcrs,"  "Filling  the  Water 

Rolllcs,"  "The  Chttrch  at  Greviiie,"  and  many  others,  all  reprcsentinfj  peasant 


life. 


Jean  Frant^ois  .Millet  ha?  hecn  r.illed  the  "Dante  of  peasants  and  the  Michael 
Angclo  of  rustic  art."    His  death  occurred  in  Barbizon,  France,  in  1875. 
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Rosa  Bonheur. 


Tin:  iioRsi:  lAiu. 


The  life  f)f  Rosa  I'xinlicur 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  artists,  iiicludin';  as  it 
ilocs  years  of  poverty  ami 
Struggle,  and  later  years  of 
fame  and  all  the  luxifrics 
wealth  can  procure.  To-day 
her  name  is  loved  ami  hon- 
ored by  the  whole  world,  es- 
pecially by  the  children,  with 
whom  she  probably  stands  as 
first  choice  among  artists. 

Much  of  this  fani'j  of  Rosa  ronhcur  is  due  to  the  careful  training  slie 
received  from  her  father,  who  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  an  artist.  As  an  in- 
structor he  possessed  great  ability,  and  liis  methods  of  instruction  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Among  his  earlier  pupils  was  a  beautiful  musician  with  whom  he  fell  in 
love  and  afterward  married.  They  made  their  early  home  in  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Bordeau.x,  on  the  west  coast  of  France.  Here,  on  March  "23,  IS'^i,  was 
born  the  subject  of  this  .sketch,  llcr  early  years  were  spent  in  perfect  freedom 
with  her  pets  and  animals  as  her  playful  companions,  .'^lie  dearly  loved  to 
follow  them  about  and  early  became  a  close  observer  of  the  outside  world, 
through  these  observations  enjoying  much  that  an  ordinary  child  would  have 
considered  dull  and  uninteresting. 

Eordeau.x  was  a  con;niercial  city  with  almost  no  opp<irtunities  for  one  of 
artistic  tastes,  so  the  Bonheurs  were  easily  prevailed  up^n  to  remove  to  Paris. 
Their  change  occurred  just  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  a  most  unfor- 
tunate time  for  the  father  to  gain  the  patronage  he  so  nnich  needed.  But 
only  a  short  p'Tii d  elapsed  before  pupils  were  attr.ictcd  to  him  and  he  was 
engaged  to  make  illustrations  ft  r  a  scientist  who  was  getting  out  a  work  on 
natural  history. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  mother,  in  ISI.",  the  father  was  left  alone  to  care 
for  the  family  of  children.  Thoroughly  impmctical  and  crushed  with  sorrow 
over  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  he  saw  no  better  way  to  care  for  his  children 
than  to  separate  them.  A  kind  friend  took  the  youngest  elii!;:,  tlic  two  boys 
were  sent  to  a  boarding  school,  ami  Rosa  was  placed  in  another.  School  life 
was  not  to  her  likini:;.  She  was  fond  of  all  ont-of-door  sports  and  so  exceed- 
ingly careless  in  her  dress  that  she  was  often  the  subject  of  ridicule.  She  paid 
very  little  attention  to  books;  about  the  oidy  pleasure  she  derived  from  them 
was  to  scribble  them  full  of  pictures,  sketches  of  animals,  and  funny  pictures 
of  teachers  and  friends.  She  made  no  attempt  to  g.'.in  the  good  will  of  her 
instnictors  and,  as  she  was  the  instigator  of  many  of  the  pranks  of  the  sch.iol, 
<^"c  can  easily  -cc  tlint  tin-  iiiipre;';!^  n  n-^at!e  wn-  far  from  n  favorable  one.  The 
little  girl  was  next  sent  to  a  Madame  Gaindorf  to  learn  to  sew,  and  in  this,  too, 
she  was  a  failure. 
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Then  an  artist  friend  of  her  father's  took  lier  and,  giving  her  bnish  and 
colors,  she  allowfd  her  to  assist  in  the  studio.  I'or  the  work  she  was  paid  a 
few  cents.  At  last,  the  father,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  took  her  into  his  own 
studio.  lie  was  busy  with  his  work  and  could  give  her  almost  no  attention, 
yet  she  was  perfectly  happy  and  contented,  amusing  herself  with  paints  and 
colors. 

llcr  first  work  of  any  value  was  a  bunch  of  cherries,  which  was  so  cleverly 
drawn  that  her  fatlicr  resolved  from  that  time  on  she  should  iiave  careful  train- 
ing. She  soon  made  such  rapid  progress  in  her  work  that  she  began  copying 
the  great  pictures  in  the  Louvre.  This  work  she  did  so  well  that  her  copies 
brought  good  prices  and  she  was  able  to  aid  her  father  in  caring  for  his  family. 
This  copying  f;avc  tier  the  hlKlicst  training,  which  she  afterwards  fully  appre- 
ciated; concerniui;  it  she  said:  "I  cannot  rc|>cat  sufficiently  to  young  begin- 
ners who  wish  to  adopt  the  hard  life  of  the  anist,  to  do  as  I  have  done:  stock 
their  brains  with  stu.lics  after  the  old  masters.  It  is  the  real  grammar  of  art, 
and  time  thus  employed  will  be  profitable  to  the  end  of  their  careers." 

She  spent  many  years  in  studying  the  anatomy  of  animaL  until  she  under- 
stood it  as  thoron.i;Iily  as  a  physician  knows  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 
In  order  to  perfect  herself  along  this  line,  she  spent  much  time  visiting  tlie 
slaughterhouses  of  I'ari>.  Knowing  animals  so  thoroughly  enabled  her  to 
sketch  qu'ckly,  and  it  was  in  this  power  to  draw  rapidly  and  accurately  that 
she  excelled. 

Tier  first  picture  to  be  exhibited  in  the  "^alon  was  a  study  of  rabbits,  drawn 
from  life.  In  ISir  she  took  her  first  prize,  a  gold  medal  of  the  third  class;  in 
ISjO  she  was  successful  in  gaining  the  first  prize. 

To  no  one  did  these  honors  mean  so  much  as  to  the  aged  father,  who  had 
watched  her  progress  with  fond  hopes  for  her  highest  success.  His  last  years 
had  been  easier,  for  he  had  been  given  an  appointment  in  a  young  ladies'  draw- 
ing school,  but  his  health  began  to  fail  while  she  was  engaged  on  the  picture 
O.rni  /7(»H,i;/i/«.;',  which  afterward  brought  her  much  fame.  When  it  was 
finished,  he  summoned  strength  enough  to  go  and  see  it.  The  success  of  this 
picture  seemtd  to  V.t  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  and  ho  lived  but  a  short 
time  after  this. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  father,  she  was  given  his  position  and  carried  on 
his  work  until  her  departure  for  P.y,  which  was  afterward  her  home.  This 
new  home  was  very  near  Fontainbkau  Palace,  which  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Xapoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie.  She  soon  became  a  great 
favorite  of  the  Empress  and  it  was  through  her  influence  that  the  badge  of 
th*-  Legion  of  Honor  was  bestowed  upon  her.  In  after  years  she  received  many 
honors,  coming  from  many  countries,  but  the  one  that  most  delighted  her  was 
the  one  conferred  by  President  Carnot,  in  ISO;?,  which  made  her  an  Officer  in 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  last  honor  -houlil  be  especially  interesting  to  Amer- 
icans, as  it  was  bestowed  on  account  of  "he  work  sent  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago. 

For  many  years  slie  made  a  study  of  animals;  lions  and  tigers,  the  stronger 
animals,  appealing  most  f,,  hrr.  The  linns  rIic  n-ed  ,n-.  mod.!-  became  great  pets 
and  seemed  to  know  and  love  her.    During  one  of  her  absences,  one  of  her  pets, 
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Nero,  was  sent  from  home  that  he  might  be  better  cared  (or.  He  grieved  for 
his  friend  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  When  she  returned  she  found  him 
ill  and  in  a  few  days  he  died  with  his  head  on  her  arm. 

This  beloved  artist,  whose  hair  hail  been  whilcnecl  by  much  sorrow,  whose 
countenance  always  wore  the  same  sweet  and  phcid  expression,  died  at  By,  May 
89,  ISOit,  at  the  age  of  77  years. 


'  The  Horse  Fair. 

Rosa  Donheur's  picture  Oxen  Ploiislihis  proved  such  a  success  that  she 
was  fired  with  a  desire  and  ambition  to  do  somethinp  much  greater  and  Letter. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  she  planned  the  Horse  Fair.  In  order  to  do  this  well 
she  made  a  careful  study  of  horses,  visiting  horse  fairs  and  markets,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  her  friends  had  place<l  at  her  disposal  their  finest  horses. 

To  get  about  easily  she  adopted  male  attire,  which  she  found  so  very  con- 
venient that  she  afterward  used  it  when  at  work. 

As  the  horses  were  to  be  two-tliirds  life  size,  the  canvas  required  was  an 
immense  one  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  use  a  ladder  much  of  the  time  in 
working.    The  completed  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  IS.'.I. 

On  account  of  the  merit  and  great  ability  displayed  in  this  work,  the  artist 
was  allovi-ed  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  in  the  Salon  without  examination. 

The  Horse  Fair  was  afterward  loaned  for  an  exhibition  in  (Ihcnt.  The 
Belgians  were  not  only  (lelighte<l  with  the  picture,  but  were  so  pleased  with  tne 
artist's  generosity  that  they  sent  her  a  cameo  reproduction  of  the  picture  in 
miniature. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  >hc  was  offered  10,00(1  francs  for  it.  Sht 
accepted  the  proposition  and  the  picture  was  on  exbibitiiii  first  in  England,  then 
in  America. 

It  was  finally  bought  by  a  wealthy  .Americ.m  for  ;!00,000  francs  and  is  now 
in  ihe  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 


Questions  on  Tlie  Horse  Fair. 

A  beautiful  picture  is  a  silent  teacher 

—St'UxUd. 

What  Special  preparation  did  Rosa  Doidicur  make  for  the  production  of 
this  picture? 

What  costutne  did  she  adopt  and  why? 

How  many  horses  can  you  count?  How  many  men?  How  large  are 
the  horses? 

Describe  one  horse  which  you  consider  more  beautiful  than  the  others. 

Where  and  when  was  this  picture  fir<t  exhibited"     How  was  it  received? 

In  what  place  was  it  afterward  cxliihited  ? 

When  the  artist  sold  the  picture,  how  m-u-h  did  sbc  receive  for  it? 

Who  finally  bought  the  picture  and   low    nuch   did  he  j)ay  for  it? 

Where  docs  it  now  hang? 

Describe  the  picture  as  a  whole. 
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Letters  arc    intondcil  as  rc- 
scmliLiMCis  i)f  comirsatioii,  and 
tile  iliK  f  oxiclKneiiH  i.f  innvcr 
>,iti.)n    art-    k'""^    lliiinur     and 
H'lDil  lirccdiny. 


DEFIXI I !( )\.  A  loiter  is  a  written  coinmiinication  from  one  person  to 
another.  Letters  nia>  he  either  private  or  pnhhc.  Trivatc  letters  embrace  Lct- 
hrs  of  Coiiitisy.  Litters  of  l-rinulMl'.  '"">  /-'".•«  of  liusiiuss.  I'ublic  letters 
inclii.le  nc-..s  letters  mleiule.l  fnr  luiblication  and  essays  and  reforts  addressed 
to  some  [trson  or  persiiii>. 

H1ST(_)RIC.\I..  Letter  writini,'  in  some  form  ha.  been  emploved  since  the 
earliest  a^es.  Messatjes  of  all  kinds  have  been  inscribed  on  everv  available  sub- 
stance—on stones,  on  skins  of  animaN,  on  leaves  of  plants,  and  on  tablets  of 
clay.  Many  savapcs  used  the  bark  of  trees  for  ehallen};es  of  war  or  messages 
of  good  will. 

Letter  writinj,'  as  now  used  is  a  f..rni  of  composition  and  is  more  freqnentlv 
employed  than  any  other  class  of  wriiiiij,'.  1-or  this  reason  its  importance  cannot 
be  overestimated. 


DIVISIONS  OF 


I 


.\  letti:k. 

a.  IleadiiiL,'. 

b.  Introduction. 

c.  r.odv  of  the  letter. 
(I.  Conclusion. 

e.  S-ipcrscription. 
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The  siilijictiualur  is  liy  far  ttic  most  imix)rtani  part  of  the  IcUcr,  yet 
there  arc  cirtajn  uiinj;c>  wliich  arc  ati'-nlutily  c^stiitial  to  Micccssful  letter  writ- 
ing. \V  Itilc  tliisc  \vill-r'.t:il)Ii^lii'(l  priiu'ipli's  may  sectn  trivial  in  thtmstlvcs, 
yet  iiiaitiiiiion  to  tluiii  tli-pla):.  iRiiciraiico  or  carelcs>iKss  o.  the  part  of  the 
writer  ami  tlie  0(m>c'iiiiiK'i'>  are  very  apt  tn  lie  (letriinet)tal. 

I'.\I'I'"U  T( )  rSiC.  The  selection  of  paper  ilcj'.nd>  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  letters  to  he  written.  Ifii>.iiie>s  letters  are  usually  wrUten  on  lar^^cr  Nlicets 
of  paper  than  litters  >)(  frietul-liip  ami  (  ther  notes.  The  •-luet  selected  should 
be  appriijiriate  tn  llie  purpo-e  f^r  which  it  is  cnipIuNed,  l)i»tli  in  si/e  and  (|uality. 
Any  ^:"<n\  hook>tore  i-  ahle  to  furnish  sizes  adapted  to  the  want*  of  any  article 
or  class  of  letters  written. 

I'or  per-i(]nal  letters,  the  order  in  which  the  papcs  are  used  an<l  the  sheet 
is  folded  >liiiidd  lie  >uch  as  >!iall  not  he  confiiMui;  ti  the  reaiKr.  The  most  careful 
attention  should  be  jjiven  to  margin-,  para^raph-s,  and  indentations.  It  is  very 
important  to  be  nrif,'inal  and  to  avoid  iniitatini:  the  style  of  others.  What  is 
written  should  ripre-eiit  the  writer,  not  some  t)nc  else. 

Iir.AI>I\n.  The  luadinj;  consists  of  the  post-ofTice  address  of  the  writer 
and  the  date  on  wliiili  the  letter  i^  written.  Custom  has  decreed  that  the 
proper  place  for  the  lualin-;  is  in  the  lif^ht-hand  upper  corner  of  the  first  pa^c. 
The  first  line  should  ]-,<:  alxmt  one  ami  a  half  inclu<  from  the  top  of  the  papc. 
The  •second  line  >h(>ti!d  he  coniimiR-ed  a  little  to  the  rij;lit  and  the  third  line,  if 
any,  a  little  to  the  ri;,dit  of  the  -c- ^        'hus: 


t 

a. 


CVlliaiuc,  CViio,  t'Ji'/'/.  •.',   fOlc, 


3. 


f.i'f'J  rtl/t/i  Chvcnttc,  9cVu'  7/in/j   (?////, 

Chll^  12,   fpto. 
'lliniwx.uti/  of  c'Ji^lntu'.hUiX  >, 

afC'tnncapoli.),  cJibinn  \, 
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It  is  essential  to  bcpin  every  important  part  of  the  headint;  with  a  capital 
letter.  'I'lic  parts  .--lionld  le  Mparated  ly  commas,  the  abbreviations  should  he 
followed  hy  periods,  and  a  period   should  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  heading. 

IXTRODL'CTION.  The  introduction  consists  of  two  i)arts,  the  foniui! 
addri'ss  mid  the  .inliitdlinit,  The  fonihil  aildrcs  enihraces  th.e  til'.c.  the  name,  and 
the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  addrLSs<'<l.  Whether  the  aildress 
takes  up  one,  two,  or  three  lines  is  optional  with  the  writer,  hni  each  line  should 


It'll 
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be  followed  by  a  comma,  except  the  last  line,  which  shuiiid  be  followed  by  a 
period.    Titles  are  prefixed  before  the  name,  as  follows: 

Master — boy. 

Miss — girl  or  unmarried  lady. 

Misses — .several  unmarried  ladies. 

Mr. — pcntlcman. 

Messrs.   (.Mi'ssiiur.s) — sevcr;d  m'litlciiien. 

.\[rs. — mrrried   la<Iy  or  widow. 

.Ui-.f(/</);;<-.?  0>i:i-dam)— srvoral  married  ladies  or  willows. 

Re^: — clergyman. 

AVf.  />r.— clergyman  who  is  a  doctor  of  divinity. 

f^r. — i>liy>ician  or  surgeon. 

Hon. — public  man. 

£j(/.— may  fellow  mme  of  geiUleman.  hut  two  titles,  as  Mr.  James  .Smith, 
Esq.,  should  not  he  used. 

Prof. — prominent  feachcr. 

.1.  M.,  1. 1..  /).,  etc..  may  he  .suffixed  in  writing  persons  who  hold  literary 
or  professional  degrees. 

.S.\LL"r.\TI(  )X.  Tin..  .?,(/,//,,/,•„„  is  the  wonl  or  pluaM'  ..f  address  nscl  in 
beginning  the  letter.  It  variis  with  the  formality  of  the  letter,  or  the  position 
occupied  hy  the  person  adtlre>>ed. 

Such  terms  as  Sir.  .Miuhiin.  h\z:  .Sir.  etc..  may  Ir.  used  in  writing  strangers, 
but  in  general  writing  they  >li,.uld  be  avoidoi,  as  thev  are  to,,  formal.  In  let- 
ters of  friendship  the  salutati,.!!  may  he  .1/y  (/.-./r  /;,'/:„/..•//,.  .][y  >lcdr  ;„■/-/,,•:.■, 
Di-ar  Aunt  Mary,  etc.;  in  a  huMness  letter  t..  an  indivi.hial  it  shnuld  be  lh\ir  sir, 
My  dear  sir,  or  .1/y  ileur  .U/.w  Murtin:  in  a  Inter  to  ;i  lirm  it  should  he  Sirs.  Dear 
Sirs,  or  Gentlemen. 

The  official  title  may  be  u-eil  in  ad.lresMug  a  milil.iry  or  naval  officer,  as 
Captain.  Major.  Commodore.  General.  .Idmlral.  A  g.ivernnr  is  ad.lressed  as 
Sir.  Governor,  or  His  Ilxeeileney.  The  I 'resident  may  be  a<l(lre>sed  as  President 
or  His  E.veelleney. 

Xo  general  rule  is  recognized  in  regard  to  punctnatiou  of  the  salutation. 
\:ie  comma,  colon,  or  semicolon  may  le  use.l  enlur  ,i!one  or  in  coimeetion  with 
Ihv  dash,  as  .1/y  dear  sir:—.  According  to  some  authorities  the  comma  is  the 
least  and  the  colon  is  the  ni.ist  formal. 

IK  )nV  CM-  Till-:  I.I:TT1-;R.  TIk-  Iwdy  „[  the  hller.  ,,r  the  part  which  con- 
tains the  suhiect-matter.  is  the  most  important.  It  should  be  written  in  the 
p.atnral  flow  of  language  and  should  vary  in  style  ami  length  .according  to  its 
character. 

It  IS  usually  thought  best  to  conuuence  the  body  of  the  letter  one  line  below 
and  (lirectlv  underneath,  or  to  the  right,  of  the  saiutatiou.  I,,  husiness  letters, 
where  the  s.ilutation  is  short,  it  is  uot  improper  to  begin  on  the  s,-„ne  line  with 
the  salutation. 

Formal  letters  sh,„ild  not  be  written  on  a  h.ilf  sheet,  but  buciness  letters. 
where  the  card  of  the  person  or  company  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  m.ay 
be  written  on  a  sjntrie  K.if, 

CONCLUSION'.     The  conelusion  of  a  letter  consists  of  llic  comtlimentary 

and 


(lose  and  tlie  signature  of  the  uritcr.  The  choice  of  a  complimentary  close  de- 
pends upon  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  writer  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed. 

A  business  letter  should  be  closed  with  an  expression  of  respect  only,  such 
as  Yours  truly.  Yours  respectfully,  Yours  very  truly,  etc. 

Letters  of  fric^(!^llip  reciuirc  some  expression  of  ,'ard.  Among  the  more 
common  forms  of  complimentary  closings  are  the  following:  Your  loving  son, 
Ei'er  your  friend.  Yours  affectionately,  I'ery  sincerely  yours,    tc. 

The  complimentary  close  should  be  written  one  line  below  the  last  line  of 
the  main  part  of  the  letter  and  a  short  <Iistancc  to  the  right.  Except  in  cases 
of  familiar  relationship,  the  name  should  be  signed  in  full  and  should  be  clear 
and  legible. 

A  lady  should  make  it  plain  wluthcr  she  is  to  be  addressed  as  Miss  or  Mrs. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  placing  Miss  or  Mrs.  in  parenthesis  before  the  name, 
or  by  writing  the  whole  addres>  below  am!  to  the  right  of  the  signature.    Thus: 

(c'IoIm)  <^'>ffic  cSchitncmati. 

STox,),    (phcma.i  Jb,  (Jjcnton. 

CAUTION.  Titles  of  this  kind  should  be  prefixed  only  in  writing  to 
strangers.  A  married  lady  should  sign  the  initials  and  name  of  her  husband, 
and  a  widow  should  use  her  own  initials  and  name. 

SUI'I'R.'^tRn'TIOX.  The  suf'crscriplion  is  the  address  which  is  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  It  should  include  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
letter  to  reach  its  destination  and  should  be  plainly  and  carefully  written.  It 
may  be  arranged  in  three  or  four  lines,  each  one  beginning  to  the  right  of  the 
preceding  one. 

A  properly  written  address  contains  the  title,  the  name,  the  street  number, 
the  f<ost  office,  and  the  state  or  f'ro-rince.  When  writing  to  a  small  town  or 
country  post  oftice,  it  is  well  to  give  the  county.  The  usual  plan  is  to  write  the 
street  number  ju<t  below  the  name,  but  it  may  be  written  in  the  left-hand  corner. 

ri'XC'riWTlON'.  The  f'unctnation  in  writing  the  superscription  has  re- 
solved itself  largely  into  one  of  taste.  .\il  abbreviations  and  the  last  line  should 
be  followed  by  the  period.  If  any  other  punctuation  is  used,  it  consists  of  a 
comma  after  each  line,  although  these  commas  may  be  omitted  with  perfect 
propriety. 

LETTERS  OF  RUSIXESS.  Since  the  puriwse  of  business  letters  is  to 
gain  or  impart  information,  they  should  be  perfectly  clear  in  meaning.  It  should 
be  the  purpose  to  make  them  short  and  coiuise.  Tbi-;  is  exemplified  by  the  follow- 
ing motto  posted  over  the  door  of  the  printing  office  of  Aldus  &  Co.: 

SJX8»XS»»aC<*0OOOOO0OOOOOOOO<K)0OO0OOO^ 

Talk  oi  WotKmg  out  Business  and 
Dispatck    Tnat    Business    Quickly. 

O0<«MX«»50K8X8X»5CH5O0O0O<i<tOOOOC^ 
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Business  men  have  no  time  to  waste  reading  long,  rambling  letters,  inter- 
spersed here  and  ilicre  with  unimportant  details.  On  the  other  hand,  a  business 
letter  should  be  answered  promptly  and  any  information  requested  should  be 
given  accurately. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  punctuation,  correct  spelling,  and  clear 
English  in  business  letters,  as  it  is  among  business  men  that  we  find  the  keenest 
critics. 

Applicants  for  responsible  positions  have  been  rejected  either  because  they 
did  not  know  tlic  correct  forms  or,  knowing  them,  did  not  heed  them.  For  this 
reason,  every  letter  should  be  examined  carefully  when  it  is  finished  to  see  that 
it  contains  no  omissains  and  no  mistakes. 

LETTERS  OF  FRIEXDSTIir.  Letters  of  friendship  are  so  different  from 
business  letters  that  it  is  more  (litTicult  to  make  definite  rules  in  regard  to  them. 

Their  purpose  sliould  be  to  induce  pleasure,  and  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of 
the  writer  to  m.ikc  them  as  entertaining  as  possible.  iMuch  of  the  charm  of  a 
friendly  letter  lies  in  the  easy  and  natural  way  in  which  it  is  written. 

Only  when  we  fee!  the  individuality,  the  personality  of  the  writer,  has  the 
written  message  an>  charm— a  charm  that  sec-  is  to  be  sl'ipping  awav  from  many 
letters  of  this  new  century,  crowded  out,  pe.naps,  bv  the  rush  aiid  throng  of 
society  ensagements,  by  the  demands  of  club  life,  or  the  absorption  of  business. 

WRITING  OF  N'OTES.  \otc  writing  bids  fair  to  become  a  fine  art. 
There  are  few  days  during  a  month  when  a  note  of  some  kind  is  not  in  order. 

.Ml  presents  should  he  acknowledged  by  writing  a  note.  To  omit  this  cour- 
tesy is  to  brand  one's  self  as  deficient  of  good  breeding. 

Notes  may  be  foniw!  or  informal.  Formal  notes  include  all  forms  of  imita- 
tions, rcflics,  and  announcements.  They  should  always  be  written  in  the  third 
person. 

The  heading,  salutation,  close,  and  signature  should  all  be  omitted.  The 
address  of  the  writer  may  be  written  either  below  the  body  of  the  letter  or  a 
little  to  the  left. 


Gcicul  Iiy  — my  paper's  out  so  ncirly, 

I  vc  only  room  for  Yours  sincerely. 

— Thomas  Moure, 


Models  in  Letter  Writing. 


As  every  letter  of  friendship  depends  upon  what  the  writer  has  to  say  at 
the  time,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  models  that  answer  the  purijose  in  every  detail. 
A  good  plan  is  to  write  as  you  would  talk,  giving  the  leading  details  in  an 
interesting  manner. 

Friends  antl  relatives  enjoy  good  letters,  whether  they  come  from  home  or 
from  a  ilistant  city  or  country.  .Such  letters  strengthen  the  tics  of  friendship  and 
turn  the  mind  to  pleasant  thoughts  and  hopeful  ambitions.  The  rule  is  to  write 
often  and  have  many  good  things  to  tell  in  an  interesting  manner. 
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Model  1. 
Letter  of  Business. 


• 

/2'i  hentet  (2)t., 
fj^e.)  flbi.une.i, 

Sowa, 

%. 

uMivi   cy 

iHi.y/i 
cago 

CVve., 

Sll. 

(■J\'pi 

.  -^h 

i^lO. 

.c/\ 

'ill   cfii.i: 

(Kocly  of 

I.iltir). 

>  exi/ 

t-itlll/    tfOUXA, 

'siVxnex  a. 

^iXuilex,. 

Model  3. 
Letter  of  Business. 


u"j-^  f">/c'/V) 

\iqan 
i^lu 

■ago, 

,   iQIO. 

flXinu 

•/    .^cMO 

,cS-  C^c; 

g;li> 

ii^h.,  Salem 

,  cVua.i.t,, 

(jentle 

men: 

(Body  of  Loiter). 

c^/7\.- 

\f\'rtfulli/  i/ot 

(t.i, 

(mus) 

c/loinnie 

Cl. 

1 

"•J 


:'2! 
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Model  3. 
Letter  of  Friendship. 


c/fby  dcat  niece, 


&}Uadidon,  ^{^aconain, 

Oct.  fa,  tpto. 


(Body  of  letter). 


Jhovin^llj 

c/Ioitiam  cBtyant. 


tjou 


■J*. 


\^ 


Model  4. 
Superscription. 


Stamp 


342  Suclid  ^ve., 

Gleveland,  Ohio. 


The  vyriter  of  a  note  may  place  the  addrc-..  either  below  the  body  of  thp 
sage  or  a  little  to  the  left. 


mes- 
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Model  5. 
Superscription. 


Stamp 


iilO-iiij  Saint  f^Jamc.i  i^/ianilyct.i, 

(Potcnito,  Ont. 


The  writer  of  a  note  may  place  the  address  either  below  the  body  of  the 
message  or  a  little  to  the  left. 


Model  6. 

INVITATION. 

rlfr.  and  Mrs.  G.  IfraJshaw 

request  the  pleasure  of  icur  comfuny  on 

Tuesday  Evening, 

September  ninth,  at 

eight  o'cloek. 

loig  Euclid  Ave. 

Model   7. 

ACCKl'T.WCR. 

Miss  LcGimpto  accepts  with  pleasiiro 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  HracMiaw's  iiivilatimi  fur 
Tmsilay  evening.  Scptcmljcr  tiic  iiiiilh.  at 
light  o'clock. 

Model   8. 
REGKKT. 

Mr.  j.ines  rci;rcts  that  a  previous  onijaKi' 
mcnt  prevents  his  accepting  .Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Uradshaw's  kind  invitation  for  Tuesday 
evening,  Septcmher  tlie  nimh. 


Model  0. 

INVITATION. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Leathern, 

Will  you  not  five  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  <linner  on  ne.xt  Wednes 
"lay  evciiin«  at  six  o'clock'  Mi^s  Rae  of 
Davenport  is  visiting  us,  and  we  wish  our 
friends  to  meet  her. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ItKHTiiA  Pike. 

'J-'!»  Center  St   , 
Nov.  20,  l;»lo 

Model    10. 
rkc,ri;t. 

Xov.  21,  1010. 
.My  <Icar  .Mrs   Pike, 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  accept 
your  invitation  to  ilinner  next  Wednesday 
eveni^^'.  for  I  have  made  a  previous  engage- 
ment which  it  will  he  impossihle  for  me  to 
lireak. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Grace  Leatiif.m. 


The  difference  between  foiiiial  null.;  and  iiifoniinl  notes  consists  in  the 
foinis  in  wiiicli  they  arc  written.  .Ml  replies  to  iiifor..ial  notes  should  be 
written  in  an  infornial  manner,  being  simply  brief  letters  of  friendship. 
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MuJil  Jl. 
Introduction. 

Slicrbrooke,  Que.,  Aug.  4,  1910. 
Miss  .Xnna  SlicriTian, 

Jar.icstDwn,  X.  Y. 
My  dear  f liciul : 

Tliis  will  introduce  to  your  kind  consideration  Mr.  D.  V.  Gcsncr,  a  very 
vvortliy  gentleman,  whom  I  commend  to  your  kind  attention. 

Your  friend, 

Ella  T.  Kearns. 


n\ 


Model  13. 

Congratulation. 

Boone,  Iowa,  July  30,  1010. 
Mis«  Esse  \".  llailiawa\, 

Marslialltown,  Iowa. 
Dear  friend : 

Kindly  accept  my  luartx  congratulations  on  yoitr  success  in  writing  and 
iniMisliing  your  new  hook,  '//(■•  l.iItU'  Ct>islc,tii.  I  lia<l  the  utmost  faith  in  your 
ahilii,  to  produce  a  work  of  c'e.it  v.ilue,  one  that  would  he  iiUeresting  in  stvle 
and  valuahle  for  the  facts  of  hisior\  wliieli  \i)u  collated,  hut  let  me  say  the  heauty 
and  value  of  the  completed  work  surpa>s  even  the  hi^^diest  anticipation;  of  your 
best  friends. 

You  have  ni\  best  widus  in  the  field  which  you  have  chosen,  and  I 
trust  that  your  work  will  be  entirely  agreeable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gracia  E.  Tucker. 


I 

:*  . 


.Model  1,3. 

Condolence. 

Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  2>,  1910. 
Mr.  John  B.  Al.lcn, 

.\tlanta,  Ga. 
My  dear  -ir: 

I'ern^it  nic  to  express  to  you  the  deep  sorrow  I  felt  on  learning  of  your 
failure  in  securing  the  nomination  for  Clovernor  in  your  Stale.  .Mthough  yon 
had  the  coi  peration  and  support  of  a  large  part  of  the  more  intelligent  voter-, 
the  time  which  you  had  for  m.iking  a  canvass  was  entirely  too  short. 

Yiuir  po-ition  f^n  the  leading  issues,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  correct  one. 
Since  "Truth,  crn-lied  to  e.'irth,  will  rise  ag.-iin,"  I  :\\n  conlident  of  your  ultitiiati' 
success.  Deeply  regretting  the  defeat  for  the  present,  I  look  hopefully  forward 
to  a  complete  victory  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  vonrs, 

Relden  J.  Clark, 
2n« 


Model  14. 

Application. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  July  23,  1910. 
Hoist  Publishing  rompany, 

liooiic,  Jciwa. 
Gintlcnicn:     Kindly  ctmsidiT  my  application  for  the  position  of  man- 
ager of  .sales  for  your  coini)any.    I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Tiffin  IliRh  School  and 
hold  a  diploma  issued  by  the  Capitol  City  Commercial  College  of  Dcs  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Herewith  I  enclose  testimonials  from  i.  number  of  prominent  business 
men  of  Cleveland  and  Ihicago,  certifying:  to  my  ability  and  successful  experience 
in  the  line  of  work  for  which  you  arc  receiving  applications. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  E.  Mcdaris. 


I 


Model  ir.. 

Recommendation. 

Toronto,  Out.,  June  ;U(,  1910. 
Hon.  John  D.  Jones, 

President  of  the  School  P,oard, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 
Dear  sir : 

The  bearer  of  ibis  letter.  Prof.  J.  C.  Kinp,  has  been  personally  known 
to  me  the  ten  years  last  past  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools.  I 
have  visited  the  classes  where  he  instructed  and  know  of  his  ability  to  manage 
and  teach. 

Professor  I\ing  is  a  teacher  by  nature  and  training.  He  has  not  only 
made  an  entire  success  of  his  work,  but  has  acquired  liberal  and  broad  views  of 
the  teachers'  profession.  He  is  eminently  fitted  to  take  charge  of  your  schools. 
I  can  speak  of  him  and  his  work  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise. 

\'cry  respectfully  yours, 

David  L.  Mavnard. 


1 1 


E.xercisc  I. 
Write   suitalile   headings,   salutations,   com])liineiitary    endings,    and   signa- 
tures for  ihe  following: 

To  .American  Hook  Company,  .'ioO  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

To  a  dear  friend. 

To  ti'c  school  board,  asking  for  supplies. 

To  the  Governor  of  your  .'^tate. 

To  a  stranger. 

To  a  dry  goods  firm. 
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Exercise  II. 
Write  proper  superscriptions  to  letters  written  to  the  following: 
Miss  Laura  Graham,  livinjj  at  liil  First  Ave.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Tlic  wife  of  a  minister  in  Toronto,  Ont. 
Your  sister,  wim  is  visiting  some  friend. 
William  A.  Mowry,  17  Riverside  S(iiiare,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Tbe  Rev.  Charles  St.  Clair,  050  Center  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Exercise  III. 

Write  to  John  Waiiamal<cr,  I'liiladelphia,  Pa.,  a>kinj,'  him  to  send  you  samples 
of  silk. 

In  reply  to  an  advirtisenicnt,  write  an  application  for  the  position  of 
stenographer. 

Write  to  the  publishers  of  The  Century  Miv^azhie,  New  York,  X.  Y.,  askini; 
them  to  chanse  your  address  from  2U  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  to  28  High  St., 
Columlius.  Ohio. 

Write  to  the  President  of  University  cf  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  course  of  study  in  law. 


E.vercise  I\'. 

Write  letter  to  a  classmate,  who  is  in  the  hospital,  telling  him  the  school 
news. 

Write  to  Puttkaninier  &  Miihlbrccht,  r.uclihandltmg  fiir  Staatswissenscliaft. 
Picrlin,  Gerniany,  for  a  copy  of  Statisfisclws  Jahrhuch. 

Write  for  information  about  silver  mining  to  J.  M.  Macedo,  Consul  del  Peru. 
Lima,  Peru. 

Write  t^;  your  mother,  describing  your  visit  in  Quebec. 

Supposing  you  are  camping,  write  of  the  exf)cricnees  to  your  sister. 

Write  to  some  boy  friend  of  vour  hunting  and  fish'.ng  expedition.^  in  the 
West. 


»vcfe  . 
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Exercise  V. 
Write  an  invitation  to  a  simple  home  wedding. 
\\  rite  a  formal  invitation  to  an  afternoon  reception. 
Write  an  acceptance  of  the  same. 
Write  regrets  to  the  above  invitation. 

Write  to  a  friend,  thanking  hhv,  f.-r  n  box  of  candy  or  beautiful  flower* 
Write  congratulating  your  friend  of  his  new  appointment. 
A'rite  a  note  of  sympathy  to  a  dear  friend,  on  the  death  of  her  mother. 


^~* 


ZOOLOGY,  the  science  that  treats  of  ilio  animal  w.irld.  is  studied  from  two 
aspccis-iunJilwu  and  l/icory.    The  former  aspect  is  oncerncl  with  facts 
as  tliey  are  proven  to  be,  while  tlie  latter  takes  iiUo  account  the  facts  as 
they  arc  observed.    In  these  a>pccfs,  /o„Ioi,'v  relates  to  observed  funon.cna  an.l 
the  dcdiictwns  that  arc  based  upon  tiiem. 

The  New  Tii.\ciiER.s'  anh  Pliils'  Cvclcipakdia  is  recommended  as  a  pro- 
lific source  of  information  for  tlie  study  of  tin's  branch  of  uctu  al  i<nowIe.lKe 
It  contams  articles  on  all  the  im,wirtaiit  forms  of  animal  life,  both  the  past  and 
present,  and  furnishes  the  basic  facts  for  exhaustive  research. 

Outline. 

I.  Animal  Life. 

a.  Form  and  structure. 

b.  Utproduction. 

c.  Embryology  and  growth. 

d.  Habit  and  instinct. 

e.  Distribution  ami  migration. 

f.  Relationship. 

1.  To  other  animals. 

2.  To  their  environments. 

II.  Extinct  Animai.s. 

1.  Rirds — .\rchaeopteryx,  dinornis,  dodo,  etc. 

i.  Reptdes— Dino-auria.  ichthyosaurus,  pterodactvl.  etc 

3.  v-iustaccans,  fishes,  insects. 

4.  Mammals— Dinotherium,  niammolh,  mastodon,  etc. 

III.  Classific.ntion  of  I.IVlNc;   FoRM.S. 
1.  Vertcbrata,  or  Wrtelirates. 

A.  Origin  of  name. 

B.  Description. 

a.  Skeleton. 

b.  Spinal  conl. 

c.  Lungs. 

d.  Heart. 

e.  Stomach. 

f.  Brain,  etc. 


ARCIIAICOl'TliKV.X. 


C.  Functions, 
a.  I  )igestion. 
1).  .'Accretion    (Glands). 

c.  Respiration. 

d.  Circulation, 
c.  Lcconiotion. 


.■1 


D.  Protection  of  body— Skin,  hair,  scales,  feathers,  etc. 

E.  Examples— Amphibians,  birds,  mammals,  reptiles,  etc. 


•  ',  I- 
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t.  Arthrnpmla.  or  Articiilatrs. 

A.  iWrvciiis  s\>U'iii— W  (11  (Icvfloix-d. 
II.   I\\i'> — Siiii|il(."  (ir  iNimpouiiil. 
C  l'nra~ilii' — Sciiiii'  ;-|Kvii's. 

D.  Ki'iiri'diictiuii — L!y  ij,'l;s  only. 

E.  I)ivi>i.iiis  — Arncliiiiila,  crii-iaciM,  ami  ./iti-nnata. 

F.  l£xaiir>lis — I.(]l)>ti'rs,  spiikrs,  oickroaclii's,  biittcrtlivs,  flics,  bees,  and 

insects. 
3.  CocK'iiti'rata.  nr  .Maii\-('i-lli'(l. 
A,  (  'r;;aiii^tn — ."^iiiipU'. 

I'i.   r.(iil\  cavity  and  lirnilalorv  sy^lcni  not  distinctly  si'paralo, 
C.  I'lcil  iiitiis  ilir^ lu.t;!!  nidtitli.  |)a-->inL,'  iiiln  a  >y>tini  cif  clianibors  or 

tltlllS. 

n.  Tiniac'is — (  Vi.ians  nf  t"iudi.  used  as  liaiids  and  fniKers. 
K.  ili'nii— Sea  (.M<'-tl\  I  an<l  in  frc^li  w.itrr. 
r.  'l"y|Hs. 

a.  True  swinmHT- — Mlvfi-li. 

I).  C'vlinijriial.    la^iiniil    to    '■  nu'    ulijec*  — Cdials,    sea    ancnvuics, 
li\ilr.  iid>.  etc. 
■'.   rrnto^oa.  or  <  liie-(  idled. 

.•\.   .Minnte.  niicroscnpio.  inverltlirate,  sinipli',  stiiictnreless  or};ani-in  of 

jell)  like  snli^tance. 
I'..   l"cinnd  in  fn -h  nr  -alt  water-. 
('.   Si'n;e   live   in    n;i  i-l    eaitli    it   .•!<   paia-ites. 
n.   .\s-iiiiilate   f.  od  into  tlieir  iirnldplasniic  heinjj. 
1'".   I'orins — .^imnu'es,  cnral,  hydras,  etc. 
.'>.  F.cliiiiodrrniata.  or  I'{ai'i:ites. 

.\.  'I'liinl  frnin  tlie  lowest   divi-inn. 

Pi.   l'.iid\  —  I'ive  parts  radiatinij  fri'in  central  axis. 

C.   i'.xtirnal  skeUtiin  —  ( 'alcareons,  Kallury,  nr  covered  with  spines. 

1).  .Minieiitary  canal-    i)i-tinet   from  ImkIv,  protected  i)y  skeleton. 

1'..   N'ervoiis   s\  stem — Radiate. 

F.  .Mioitt  :!.iiiiii  llviiii,'  .-peeie> — .Ml  marine. 

C    Sevi'ii  divi-ii'tw. 

a.  Sia  ciuinnhers.  d.  Starfishes. 

h.  .'^ea  itrchins.  c.  { Vsloids. 

c.  r.rittle  -'.'irs.  f.   I'entreniites. 

fi.  Molln^ca,  or  .<Iu  liti-li. 

A.   I 'n-eymeiiled.  liilateral  hody,  four  nerve  cords. 

r>.  Hup])lied  with   -lul!-.  or  nniscnlar  s.ie,  or  body   is  quite  naked  and 
unprotected. 

C.  ShelltUli-'rho-e  with  shells. 

a.  l'iii\;dves. 

b.  r.iv.ilves. 

c.  .Miiltivnlve-. 

D.  Kind^ — XaiitiliH.  oyster,  clam,  ■<\ui;.  snail,  cockle,  etc. 

E.  Aeepliala — Witli'itt  a  head:  el.ims,  oysters,  inn-sels. 

F.  ("eph.ilop. id> — 1  li  .id-footed  ;  nautilus,  octo]nis,  cuttlefish. 

G.  Xunilier-  of  i-pecie--. 
7.  \'crnie-.  or  Worms. 

,\.  T!ielM\\i-t  ela  ^  of  animals. 

I!,    liodies — l-.loiii;ale,   flattened,   or   cvlindrical. 

C.  Structure — Segments,    head,    t.iil.    surfaces,    nervous    sy.stcm,    heart, 

l--dy  cavity. 

D.  Species — XtinuTons.  but  of  same  characteristics. 

E.  Fntozoa  — I'ornis    found    in    intestines    of    human    body,    especially 

children. 
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Questions  in  Zoology. 

Give  the  derivation  of  the  wofl  z»M)Io(;y.    '.i'i'Hi. 

What  <ioes  thi<i  stuily  ttnbracc?    Uitiiit  mch  (Icpartmciit. 

To  what  classes  of  aniiijal  hfe  iH<l  Snliiiiion  refer?    Job?    Jeremiah? 

(Jf  wliat  do  ornitlioIoK.v.  Iiirpetoldi;'    and  aracIinoIo(;y  treat? 

Of  what  fjeiiiis  i^  mati?    Jell  of  hi-,    rention. 

To  wiiicli  is  animal  intel!i);iiice  due— instinct  or  reawn?    1(».'>. 

Define  sense,  nticleiis.  se(,'nuiit.  parasi'.o.  prutoplaMn. 

W'liicli  of  the  domestic  animals  .-irc  the  must  useful  to  man  for  (a)  food,  (b) 
clothins,',  and  ( c  )  l;casts  of  hurdm  ? 

Why  do  animals  mij^rate?     Name  ten  im'ijratorv  liirds. 

What  is  meant  hy  tiie  following;  expressions;  cold-blooded,  runi'nant,  nat- 
ural selection,  and  survival  of  the  fittest  ? 

Which  class  is  >jf  the  Inuest  I'ivi-iini  of  miinals? 

How  has  nature  provided  for  the  unrmtli  ami  safety  of  wil'  animals? 

Explain  the  habits  of  eatinj;  amoiifj  carnivorous  animals. 

Which  animal  can  pn  Innpest  without  <lrinKiiit;?    Why? 

Define  the  mo<lern  theory  of  embryoloj^y.     !»10. 

Descril)e  the  functions  of  diKestioti  and  secretion. 

What  is  microscopic  zooloiry  and  why  is  it  so  named? 

Why  do  some  animals  l)ecnme  extinct?     Name  five  extinct  specici. 


Acclimatization. 

.Amoeba. 

Amphibia. 

.\natomy. 

.■\nimal. 

.\nimal     Intelli- 

pence. 
Arachiiida. 
I'.iology. 
nirds. 
I'lone. 
Carnivora. 
Cell. 
Cephalopoda. 


Related 

C'riiioidea. 
C'uistaeea. 
Dino'-auri.i. 

I'.mbryolotjv. 

I'.vnlutii.n. 

I'auna. 

I\;itlier. 

Fish. 

Foraminifera. 

liemis. 

Hair. 

Hoof. 

Hvbrid. 


Subjects. 

Infu-oria. 
In«ei  's, 

Jells  li-h. 

l.(im;evity. 

M:min;alia. 

Mariipialia. 

.Medus.i. 

Metamorpho.-i 

Microscope. 

Mollusca. 


M 


\  ri.ip  u!.i. 


N'aiitiln-. 
r'ar.isites. 


Pol)  p. 

rrotnp:.!  ui. 

I'r  itozoa. 
ivepliles. 
K-deiitia. 
Sea   rrciiin. 
Species. 

Spontr-.'i.jii:,   Gen- 
era'ion. 
Sl:::ii  li. 
I  'ii'^iil.ita. 
\    lelirates. 
Wuiai. 


I.i't  i-.T.iUrs  iK  in- 
That  linitc-  liaxe  r^;l^■  n  ;   .,i:rr  'li»  -'  iiniliir  •,  ;-,  to 
"ris  luavi-ii  ilirict^,   .iml   >lr;i!:iKin;>   in~;iMi- 
Hevutid  ilu    -Imrt  cxtiiit  of  luiinaii  lli..iii.'';t 

Tile  lif.nrt  is  Iianl  in  iinliiri'  ami  \ml't 

I'or  hiiinan  fi.lliiw;!ii|).  a-  lieiiiij  v^'iil 

t)f  syiiipatliy.  and  ilurifori-  iKad  aliki' 

'I'll  Iinr  .iiiii    fi  ic  Mil-iii]p  i.iilii,   lll.'l    i-  iiol   ]!i.,iiil 

With  sit!lit  nf  atiiiiiaK  i'tiio>in','  lil'i. 

Nor  feels  llieir  liappiiios  aiiiJiiKut  1  i-  I'Wi 
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Reptiles. 


T.     Sri:cii-s— -,',000. 

II.  Class — Cold-blnddcd.  air-brcathinfj  vertebrates. 

a.  U\iparuus  and  ovoviviparous. 
Iir.  r.onY  —  Eluii- 
Katcd. 
1.  Tail. 
I'.  Skin. 
;i.  Limbs. 
IV.  n  I  I-  r  F.  RF,  N  I  i;     \_^ 
ui.rw  i;i:n.                  ^^j*-; 
1.  Anipliibians.  -^'fJiLt-    

\'.   OuiiIlRs.  OA.N^.i;S  O-W  l.\I,. 

1.   .Vnnilxr— Ten    (Six  now  extinct). 
'i.   Four  luiiii;  orders. 

A.  l.acirtili.i — Lizards,  chanulcniis,  blindwurins. 
1!.  e'rMCiKlilia-C'rdCiidilcs,  alli.uatnrs,  );avials. 

C.  <  )iiiii<lia — .^n;ikcs. 

D.  (iKliinia — Turtles  and  tortoi-es. 

X'l.  Pool) — I'lesh,  .'■eaweed,  insect>.   Iiu.i;s,   \ electables,  tlies,  elc.    (Larger  ones 
often  feed  on  smaller  rentilo). 

\n.  iioMi-s. 

1.  \\'arni   and   tropical  climate-. 

'.'.   In  I'r  near  marshes,  swamp-,  and  lartjer  bodies  of  water. 
\TIL  HisT(.KV. 

\.  .Xnlidale  the  Permian  period. 

'..'.   Ml 're  numerous  in  earlier  aue-. 
IX.  Usis. 

J    I", „id.  1.  Shells — Ornaments. 

2.  I  )e>trovcrs  of  insects,  lliv'-.  lnii;s,  c;irrion.  etc.  .">.   I'ets. 
:!.   Skins— I.ealher   (  Sline-,  pur-e-,  etc.).  tl.  Oil. 

N.  KiM.s. 

1.   •|'..rt(.ise.  1.  I'roij.                         ".   .\lIii,'.-itor.                 !'.  Sn.ike. 

•<.    Turtle.  .">.  (.avial                       S.  Lizard.                    10.  Ifjnana,  etc. 

3.  Toad.  •;.  Crueoilile. 
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Questions  on  Reptiles. 

Di«tin£rui-h  hrtwrrn  amphibians  and  bird-,     t.':!!!". 

Name  the  four  onlers  of  reptiles  now  livius,'.    (live  a  list  of  the  most  common 
species. 

\\  it'i  what  safei:uard  from  dcstrucliou  has  nature  provided  the  reptiles? 

What  are  the  l;iri;est  livini^  reptiles' 

St:i!e  a  peculiarity  ab^nt  the  skin  of  -nakes. 

What  is  the  (lila  monster  and  what  i-  -ai'I  of  its  bite?     11  ID. 

Tell  .-;bout  the  size  and  hatchiuij  of  rrocudile  and  alli^alor  e.L^fjs. 

Bv  what  iiei'i>Ie  were  crocodiies  formerly  held  sacreil? 

What  reptiles  arc  found  in  Canada ' 

N'amc  throe  uses  of  alligator  skins. 

What  classes  nf  snake-  are  cotnninn  to  your  noi£:bborhoo(l? 

W'hat  is  '^nid  about  the  ihameleo!!  rlian.L'inir  it-  C"!'>r  "f  -l-in? 

Of  what  value  are  toads  in  a  garden  or  hothouse? 
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Snakes. 


I.  Description. 

1.  Nearest  relative — Lizard. 

2.  Body. 

A.  Elongated  and  cylindrical. 

B.  Covering— Horny  .s.  .nlis,  lapping  foKl: 

C.  Skin — Thin;  slicd"at  least  oikc  a  year. 

D.  Ribs— Sometimes  liumi- -ils  of  pairs. 

a.  Give  form  to  !>■■■_. 

b.  Aid  in  respir;      n. 

c.  Orpan  of  loci   notion. 

E.  Flesh — White  an     .li'  kfiiliko  ,  ^nt: 

F.  Eyes — Small,  nn))    ic  icl  !)v  !M< :   ,i 

G.  Ears — Internal  ear  oiu_\  ,  ii^.i.-  wi  II. 
II.  Nostrils — Two;  keen  sense  of  smell 
I.    Tongue — Forked. 
J.  Fangs  and  poisonous  glands. 

3.  Eggs.  ^ 

A.  Number. 

B.  Places  of  deposit. 

4.  Food. 

A.  Insects. 

B.  Birds. 

C.  Reptiles. 

D.  Mice. 
II.  Si'ECirs— From  l,r>00  to  l.Sno. 

1.  Largest  and  must  nuiiuTuns  in  tropical  regions. 

2.  Wet  regions — B(^a,  jnilion,  etc. 

3.  Ariil  districts — Viper,  adder,  rattlesnake,  etc. 

HI.  General  Cl.vsse.s. 

L  Burrowing 
sn.ikcs. 

A.  Live    under 

surface. 

B.  Feed  on  in- 

vertebrate 
animals. 

C.  A  r  e  m  o  s  t 

poisonous. 
2.  Tree  snakes. 

.'\.  Live  mostly 
in  trees. 

B.  \'cry  poison- 
ous. 


lered  wholesome  bv  some. 
;!it  feeble. 


C.  Shell. 

D.  Incubation. 

E.  Monkeys. 

F.  Small  (luadrtipeds. 

G.  Fish. 
II.  Eggs,  etc. 


C.  Bodies  green  and  slender,  or  C( 

D.  Feed  on  insects  and  animals. 

3.  Ground  snakes. 

A.  Remain  mostly  on  gromid. 

B.  Live  in  burrows  made  bv 

4.  Fresh-water  snakes. 

A,  Good  swimmers. 

B.  Not  poisonous. 

5.  Sea  snakes. 


I'KAIUIi;     KATTI.KS.NAKIC. 

)r  of  tree. 


C'.   I'ew  ,ire 
otluT  .inimaK. 


poisonous. 


C.  1 


eed  on  friigs,  fish,  and  aquatics. 


A.  Generally  poisonous. 

B.  Rudder-shaped  tail. 


C.  I'nabic  to  move  on  land. 
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IV.  c 
1. 

'i. 

3. 
4. 


r. 

V.  Ki 

1. 
2. 

;i. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

r. 


HARACTERISTUS. 

Mostly  timid  and  harmless. 
\ocal  utterance  is  only  a  hissing  sound. 
Are  atTccted  by  musical  sounds. 
.  Some  bodies  so  dilate  as  to  enable  serpents  to  swallow  prev  miicn  lareer 

than  themselves.  ° 

.  When  larije  prey  is  devoured  the  snake  lies  dormant  uiuil  the  food  is 
somewhat  difjested. 
Snakes  aid  farmers  by  destroyinj:,'  mice,  locust^.  j,'oi)liers,  grasshoppers, 

They  may  be  trained  bv  professionals  called  siuikt-  cluinncrs 

NDS. 

.Adder — Only  poi-onous  snake  in  Great  P.ritain. 

Asp — Native  to  Ivtrypt  and  Libya. 

r>oa — Lartje  .American  serpent. 

.An.-iconda.  or  Water  I'.o.i— .^kins  used  for  bags  and  shoes. 

(uirter.  or  KiblMm  .^nake— .'^mall.  barmle-s  serpent. 

Rattlesnake — One  of  the  nio>t  deadlv  poi'^oiKnis. 

Viper— Resembles  rattlesnake  native  lo  Old  \\'„rld. 
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Questions  on  Snakes. 

Mention  and  describe  the  five  general  c1as.ses  of  snakes.     2G64. 
How  do  poisonous  snakes  dilTer  from  others? 
Of  what  use  are  serpents?    Can  tbey  be  traincil? 
Upon  which  sense  do  snakes  rely  (piite  largely  for  their  prey? 
E.xpiain  the  shedding  of  the  skin  and  the  structure  of  the  fang. 
Describe  the  formation  of  the  rattles  nf  the  rattlesnake. 
Why  is  the  inifT  adder  so  named'    The  garter  snake?    The  mttlesnake? 
By  whom  is  the  cobra  de  capelio  he!>!    acred?    What  is  the  rate  of  fatalities 
caused  by  its  bite? 

Relate  the  fable  of  .XiioUo  slaying  the  p.\thon.    3;51?. 

Which  portion  of  .'Scripture  refers  to  the  asp?    To  the  adder? 

N'ame  five  kinds  of  >nakes  comninn  to  this  vicinity. 

With  the  bite  of  what  snake  did  t'leojiatra  acomipli-b  bersuicide? 

Upon  what  do  snakes  feed?    Can  a  snake  swallow  a  frog? 

W'lierc  is  the  black  snake,  or  blue  racer,  found?    Is  it  poisonous? 


if 


Upon  the  Rhine. 

'Twa<s  mnrn.  .nnd  liiTiiiiifn!  ilic  nioiintain's  hrow — 
lliini;  with  tlir  clii-tir-.  nf  tin-  lumliiii;  \  iiu — 
Slii.rc  in  ilir  ,iirly  liylii,  ttlun  on  tlu>  Rhino 

VVc  ^.-lir  (1  .-ind  lu^iril  the  waters  rmuul  ihe  prow 

III  iminnurs  parlin),;,  varyiiij.-  .a^  «i'  fjo. 

Rn.k-  ,afli  r  roiks  cuinf  forward  and  nlirc, 
As  Minic  uray  onvint  wall  nr  snnlit  spire 

Starts  up  alnni;  tin-  l)-iii|<s.  nnfi.Mini;  sluv. 

Hrro  castlfs,  like"  llu-  pr«    ms  of  (icspair, 

I'rown  as  WT  pass!— tlvrc  on  tlie  vineyard's  side, 
Tile  Imrstinu  smisliin,.  pmirs  its  strfaniinj;  tide; 

\Vliilr  (iriif,  formtfnl  amid  siiiii's  so  fair, 

Comils  not  till'  lionrs  of  .t  loin-  snmm.T's  <!av. 

Nor  huds  liow   last  the  prospiet   wind-  away. 

— II  illiitm  Lisle  Bowles. 
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Frog  and  Toad. 


I.  Class— Taillc-s  aniplii- 

biatis. 

II.  Head— Nose, I   null,  teeth,      i' 

tnllujiic. 

III.  I.l.c.s — i'cit.  tixs. 
I\'.  Ski.n-. 

a.  Ciilor. 

b.  \\  arty  in  foiiic  sjiccies. 
V.  Egcs. 

1.  C(impo.siti(in. 

2.  Xuiiibcr. 
;{.  Wluii  l:ii<l. 

\'I.    StACIS  HI-  I  )|A'I.I.Ii|'M|  NT. 

1.  Knlarijiiij;  and   liatcli- 

2.  Tadpole. 
;j.  Tadpnlc    with    .aitcr  mictamokpiiosis  or  Tin:  i-ROG. 

ijiils.  1.  'Sb:  -■  'St;  [.nrtly  itituhatcj;  H.  ni-ulv  halcln-.l  lail[inj, 

.     iailpolc     With     inner      l..  .   .«.th  li,n.l  l,,,,!,,;  7.i.„li,„k-  n.th  f„ur  limbs;  S,  ta.luo 
j,;]jj.  ru>liiiKiital  u,i;  If,  ailult  fro)i. 

5.  Tadpole  w  itii  two  legs. 
(!.  Tadpole  with  four  leijs. 
T.   I'VoLT  with  nidinientary  tail. 
8.  Adult  fro.i;  or  to.id. 

\'II.    I'lRlr.M  Ill.Vr,  AND  MoVlMl.NTS. 

\  III.   1.   I"koi;s — Coniiuon,  hull,  wood  froi,'N. 

'■.'.  Toad — Xatterjaek,  eoninioii,  ."Surinam  to;iiN. 

IX.  Vai.ii;. 

1.  hoo.I— I.ti^'s  only.  'J.   In-ect  destroyers. 

X.  Naiivixv  ui-  l''Kubj  AND  Toads. 


:  1  la.l- 

>;,  ta.l- 

Ic  witll 


1  Ii.id  railiiT  It  a  tnrid, 
.And  li\c  u|.cMi  tin-  v.i|i'.r  i.f  :i  duiiKLnn. 
■|  li:iTi  kitji  a  i-i.nuT  in  tin  tiling  1  love, 
I'V.r  lillui-'  u-<.->. 


-ShiikiS/'tare. 


Questions  on  Frogs  and  Toads. 

To  which  class  of  reptiles  do  froths  and  toads  helotif;? 

Explain  the  structure  of  the  tuu.uue  in  these  reptiles. 

Describe  the  appearance  of  an  a<lult  froL,'.    10T:{. 

Name  the  different  stafi:cs  of  development. 

When  are  frojj;s  said  to  "liv.'  on  their  tails"? 

Do  they  live  in  water  entirely?    If  not,  wliv  n(5t  ? 

Which  are  able  to  swim  belter,  fro^'s  or  toads?     Whv  ? 

How  many  csgs  are  usually  laid  in  a  sea -cm  by  fros;s? 

What  sounds  are  made  bv  froi;s  and  toads? 

What  is  the  naiue  of  the  IarL:e>t  species  of  froj^s  ? 

Ill  wliat  respect  do  frosts  resenihle  toads?    How  do  they  difTer? 

Learn  the  poem,  "Twenty  Froggies  Went  to  School." 
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Frogs  at  School. 


Twenty  fropgics  went  to  school 
Dov  n  bi'sido  a  nisliy  pool; 
Twenty  little  coats  of  yrccn. 
Twenty  vi.-ts  all  wliite  ainl  clean. 
"We  nui^t  lie  in  time."  said  tliey  ; 
"I'irst  we  study,  tluii  we  plav  ; 
That  is  licnv  we  keep  the  rule 
When  we  froggies  gi)  to  .-cliiiol." 


Master  Hullfrofj,  pravc  and  stern. 
Called  the  classes  in  their  tnrn ; 
Tauclit  thetn  how  to  nohly  strive 
I.ikew  ise  how  to  leap  and  dive  ; 

l'"r(ini  his  seat  upon  a  log 

Showcil  iliein  how  to  say  "Ker-chog"; 

AIm)  how  to  (!odt;e  a  hlow 

I'roni  the  >tones  which  bad  bovs  throw. 


Twenty  frogtjie.s  grew  up  favt ; 
r.ullfrigs  they  became  at  last; 
Xot  one  dunce  among  the  lot, 
Not  <ine  lesxin  they  forgot; 
I'olished  in  a  high  degree. 
As  each  friiggie  ought  to  he; 
Xow  they  sit  on  other  log> 
Teaching  other  little  frogs. 


■j -» 


i-s    t 


1.  Twen  •  ty    f roc  .  gi«a  went 

S.  Mu   -  t«r  Bull  -  (rog.graTg  ud  iteni, 

3-  Twcn  -  ty    fro(  -  giet  gnw     up    futi 


nt     toMhool     Down    buida      »    ruth  •  ]r  pool; 


Called  th«  c\u»  •  ei     in  their  turn; 
Bull'froge  they  became    at  laat; 


I    I    I    I    1 i    '^ i 


a* 


Tw«nt?  lit -no 

Tttu^ht  tnero  how  to 

Not  one  dunce  ft 

izw. 


coat*  of  green,  Twen-ty  Teata  all  white  and 
no  •  bly  strive,  Likewiae  bow  to '  leap  nod 
moog  the  lot.       Not  one  lea  •  aoa      they   for 

• •— 


clean, 
dive; 
'got; 


-f 


1 


'  We  muat  be 
From  bia  aeat 
Pol  •  isbed  in 


tinia,"aaidtlicy; 
-    on     a  log 
•  high  degree. 


°  Firat  we  atud  '  y.     then     we  play; 

Showed  them  how  to      amy  "  Ker-chog;;* 

Ai     each  (rog  -gie    «uabt   to      be: 


^i^^^mmmm^^^^ 


7t)tt        it      how        WO 

*A\  *  to    bow     to 
Nov    U)«7  tit     oa 


keep  the  rale, 

dodae  a  blow 

otb  •  tr  log* 


^m 


» > 


When  we  frog  •  giee      n 
From  the  Itones  which  bad 
Teach-iag  otic  er       lit  • 

J"   i 


tOKbooL'* 
boya  throw, 
tic  tngf- 


^ 

)nS 


Angling. 


Til.    |.t>.i>,ihl'-.t  ,im;!iiiK  i-  io  v>,-  lii.'  \'\A\ 
(.'ill   villi  111  r  j;oIiliii  .iar>  tin-  ^iKl■l    -.Irciin, 
And  j-recilily  diviiiir  lla-  Inailit  r.uis  liail. 
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Tortoise. 


I.  Clvss — Reptiles. 

II.  Homes — In  marshes,  on  dry  land,  in  water. 

III.  Description. 

1.  Skeleton. 

A.  Carapace — Upper  part. 

B.  Plastron — Lower  "part. 

2.  Size  and  weight. 

3.  Age — Sometimes  100  yars. 

IV.  Eggs. 

1.  Number. 

2.  Where  deposited. 

3.  Hatching. 

V.  Hauits. 

1.  Protrudes  head,  legs,  and  tail  when  walking  or  swimming. 

2.  Draws  them  in  while  resting. 

3.  Close?  plates,  or  bony  shell,  tightly  for  protection  in  danger. 

VI.  Spfxiks. 

1.  Salt-marsh  terrapin — .Atlantic  coast  of  N'orth  America. 

2.  Cifecn  turtle — West  Indies  and  (nilf  of  .Mexico. 

3.  Loggerhead — .Atlantic  coast  of  America  and  Europe. 

4.  Hawksbill — Warmer  parts  of  .America. 

5.  Snapping  turtle — Florida  and  .\'ew  Brunswick. 

VII.  Use. 

1.  Article  of  food. 

2.  Shell — Ornamental  work,  combs,  toilet  hexes,  etc. 


GREEN   TURTLE,  TORTOISl;. 

Questions  on  the  Tortoise. 

Describe  the  skeleton  of  the  tortoise.     2S!tO. 

Of  what  is  the  carapace  foniied.'     The  plastron? 

What  means  of  pniteciion  does  the  tortoise  use  when  endangered? 

How  are  the  eggs  cared  for  during  incul)ation? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  largest  tortoises  ? 

Which  move  with  greater  speed,  land  or  sea  tortoises? 

Name  and  describe  several  species.    Which  is  noted  for  its  delicate  flesh? 

From  which  species  is  the  tortoise  shell  of  commerce  obtained  ? 

Name  some  species  of  tortoises  common  to  North  America. 

Are  these  reptiles  of  economic  value? 

Relate  the  story  of  The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare, 
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Ho  tcllitli  till-  iniTiilicr  fif  ilic  ^lars;  Ik-  cnllctli  them  all  by 
llu'ir  iKinu's     /'satin   if;",  ^, 

ASTRO\nM\',  the  most  ancient  of  llic  sciences,  treats  of  the  phenomena 
of  tile  lieavenlv  JKidies.     it  may  I>e  suulieJ  by  (iei)artnient>,  or  i)ranclies, 
br.t  tiie-e  overiaj)  ea-li  oliuT  to  a  large  extent.    However,  tliey  siiould  be 
ob'.erved  in  a  con>ecutive  t..  ler. 

''lie  ."tuileiit  i>  li;..I  referred  to  tlie  article  entitled  Asikonomv,  which  intro- 
duces the  sul)ject  liy  (letniitions  and  tnfortnation  of  a  general  nature.  The  next 
step  is  to  read  tli^  {general  articles  in  the  order  in  which  the  science  is  (generally 
subdivided.  These  include  principally  .'^oi.ak  .Svsti;m,  I'lanets.  Satixlites, 
TiMK,  .^TAKs,  CoMF.T,  Xkiil-la,  Cons tici.i.a TioNS,  etc.  With  these  should  be  cor- 
related the  biographies  ami  achievements  tjf  famous  astronomers. 

Tin:  Xiw  Pkai  iiiks'  ami  I'ri  ii.s'  Cvclopakiha  will  be  found  very  helpful 
— in  f.ict.  inili-|)eiisaljle — in  the  >tudy  of  astronomical  phenomena.  Consult  it 
for  information  on  I\i\',  .M^lil.  Si-nsoiis,  Tidrs,  and  many  relate!  topics.  The 
helpful  information,  clearly  classified  as  it  is  in  this  work,  adds  interest  to  this 
ever-interestiny  science. 


Outline  for  Study. 

I. 

.-\STKn\OMY   AS  A    PniNC  T,. 

1.  Kehitioii  to  Other  sciencei             ■.'.  Old  and  ancestral. 

II. 

Ilisiouv. 

1.  .\ss\ria.                                             5.  (ireecc. 

a.  Hindu.                                               G.  lliina. 

.'i.  l".i;\ptian.                                                a.  Peculiar  laws. 

•1.  t  haldaea.                                                  b.  Superstition>  ideas 

Ill 

.  Xai.ii:. 

1.   iMxes  di-pnteil  dates. 

2.   Helped  ill  iiiakiiiL;  calendar. 

li.  .'Xided   navi,L;ation. 

4.  (!ave  kiiouledLje  of  exact  size  of  earth. 

."),   I'lnaMed  makiii;,'  of  proper  maps  of  continents  and  oceans 

(>.  .Xids  materially  in  trcneral  surveying. 

7.  netermiiies  exact  units  of  time. 

IV 

.'\sti-.o\()mi;ks. 

1.  Thales. 

I'ounder  of  the  science. 

Date  and  discoveries. 

Teaching. 

leas  of  eclipse. 
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2. 

PythaRoras. 

G. 

Kepler. 

TcacliitiK. 

Laws  of. 

Ucmoiistration. 

1. 

Galileo. 

3. 

riipl)arcliiis. 

Telescope. 

Iiifjiiiiicr  (if  liislory  proper. 

8. 

Xewtoti. 

Date  and  nativity. 

( Iravitation. 

C'liarts  of  heavens. 

i). 

I.a])lace. 

4. 

I'tdleniy. 

Satellites  nf  Jupiter. 

MiTciiieous  tcacliing. 

Ring's  of  Saturn. 

5. 

C'lpernicus. 

l(t. 

Donati.  llrahe,  llalley,   Herschel, 

Date. 

Ycrkes,  etc. 

Svstcm. 

V.  GrNKHAi.  SinjECTS. 

1. 

.Apsides. 

2 

Sdlar  system. 

a.  Sun — tenior  of  niir  ■system. 

b.  .Major  planets — Satellites. 

c.   Minor  planets,  or  asteroids,  and 

comets. 

d.  Meteoroids — I'nrnlsli  zodiacal  'i 

-:iit 

e.  Rings  of  .^atiirn. 

f.  .Wliular  hypothesis. 

^I^^I^^^^^^^H^^^^H 

g.  Solar  phenomena. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1.   Uecords. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

2.  Larjjest  spots. 

^^^^^P^^^^^^^^^^^H 

;i.  Periodical  variatie)n.s. 

^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

•1.  .Appearances. 

^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^H 

!").  Influences. 

^^^^^^^^ll^^^^^^^^^l 

h.  Spectnmi. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1.  Analysis. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

2.  Spectroscope. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

:!.  LiKht. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

■1.  Rainljow. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

in,  I'raiuis,  Xeptune. 


Moon.  DONATrS  co.mf.t. 

a.  ("oniparative  <ize  and  wcifjlit. 

b.  I.i},dit  rellected  fron)  sun. 

c.  Chaiiijes  or  phases. 
(!.  FfTect  on  tides. 

Pl.anefs. 
a.   J'riniary — Planets  proper. 

1.  Inferior — Mercury  and  Wiius. 

2.  Su])erior  or  major — Mar'^,  Jupiter, 

3.  Minor — Xmnber  and  size. 
•I.  Orhits  of  heavenly  Ixidies. 
5.  Symbols. 

a.  Number  of. 

b.  Origin  and  signillcation. 
Stars. 

a.  Constellations. 

1.  Mapnitu<le. 

2.  Centaur. 

3.  Milky  Way. 

4.  Zodiac.  8.   I 

a.  Signs  of. 
.'i.  Cassiopeia 
Comets — Cause  and  nature  of. 

a.  Hiela's.  c.  Fncke'.s. 

b.  Doiiati's.  d.  llalley 's. 
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Clrion. 

I  r-a 
a.   Major, 
t).  .Minor. 

eriodical    or    varia- 
ble. 

T'>oii!'!c  and  multiple. 


'•1  i 


•1  i 

:!  i 

•A 


if, 


S;  Hi 


m 


i 


Hi 


V  ! 


k 


1 
1 

VI.  Branches. 

d. 

Leap  year. 

" 

1.  Astronomical  gcogrr 

:hy. 

c. 

Civil. 

1 

2.  Uranography. 

f. 

Lunar. 

1 

3.  Sidereal  astronomy. 

g- 

F.cclesiastical. 

r 

4.  Physical  astronomy. 

h. 

Divisions. 

V^II.    OllSKKVATORlKS. 

1.  .Month. 

1.  First  one — Alexandria. 

Average  length.                   1 

3.  .\ral)ian. 

Xumlior. 

3.  Persian. 

Names  and  thcit 

■I.  European. 

origin. 

5.  American. 

Lunar  or  synodical, 

a.  United  States. 

Sidereal. 

b.  Canada. 

Anomalistic. 

VIII.    I.NSrRr.MK.N'TS. 

Solar. 

1.  Telescope. 

Calendar. 

2.  Haronieter. 

2.  Week. 

3.  Chronometer. 

When  instituted. 

4.  Circle. 

Number  of  days. 

5.  Clock. 

Naming  of  days. 

6.  Quadrant. 

3.  Day. 

7.  Sextant. 

Division. 

8.  Chronograph. 

Cause. 

f».  Micrometer. 

Kinds. 

IX.  TlMK. 

a.  Solar. 

1.  Year. 

b.  Sidereal. 

a.  Solar,   tropical, 

or   equi- 

C.  Civil. 

noctial. 

d.  Apparent. 

b.  Sidereal. 

c.  Astronom- 

c. Common. 

ical. 

Correlated  Subjects. 


Aberration. 

Cycle. 

Apogee. 

Karth. 

Asteroid. 

I'xlipse. 

Astrology. 

F.cliptic. 

Aurora  IJore- 

F.(|uator. 

alis. 

Equinox. 

Calendar. 

Gravitation. 

Chronograph. 

(ireenwich. 

Chronometer. 

Halo. 

Circle. 

Latitude. 

Comet. 

Longitude. 

Cfinjunrtinn. 

Meridian, 

Constella- 

Meteor. 

tions. 

Micrometer 

Milky  Way. 

.Seasons. 

Moon. 

Sextant. 

Nadir. 

.Solar  .System 

Nebula. 

Spectroscope. 

Nutation. 

Stars. 

Observatory. 

Sun. 

Parallax. 

Telescope. 

Perturbation. 

Tides. 

Planets. 

Transit. 

Pole. 

Twilight. 

Precession. 

Year. 

Refmciion. 

Zenith. 

Satellite. 

Zodiac. 

;;'.;o 


Questions  on  Astronomy. 

How  (Iocs  the  history  of  astn.nnmy  compare  with  that  of  the  other  sciences? 

VVhat  is  tiic  story  of  tfic  shcjjhcnls  and  the  stars? 

Till  where  the  following;  is  found:  "'Ihe  heavens  declare  the  clory  of  God 
and  the  hrnianient  showeth  His  handiwork." 

Which  nations  studied  this  science  centuries  hefore  the  Christian  era? 

What  was  the  theory  of  fhe  t'hine^e  re|L;ardin>j  eclipses. 

Who  WIS  thj  early  founder  of  the  science  of  astrononiv?  With  wfioni  does 
Its  history  proper  hetjin?     ]T;t, 

State  ami  e.\i)lain  Kepler's  laws. 

I'.y  whom  was  gravitation  discovere<l?     How  is  pravitv  modified? 

Civc  a  hrief  sketch  of  the  lite  of  Calileo. 

State  some  uses  of  astronomy.     Is  it  an  exact  science? 

Name  several  liranclies  of  this  science. 

rre()arc  an  article  on  comets.  What  hroufiht  Halley's  name  proniinentiv 
before  the  w  <irld  in  recent  years  ? 

(live  a  list  of  the  chief  symbols  used  in  astrnnomv. 

What  instrmiients  arc  usetl?    Describe  a  i|uadrant. 

Compare  the  stm.  moon,  and  earth  in  size  and  in  motion. 

Define  ecliptic,  satellite,  meteor,  corona,  cvde,  zenith. 

Xanie  the  m;ijor  pl.inets  in  the  order  of  size. 

Distinijnish  between  variable,  temporary,  and  fixed  stars. 

Name  and  locate  some  noted  observatories. 

Iluw  do  you  account  for  the  chanj^e  of  seasons?     Fur  the  rainbow? 


Literature. 

The  cimcmplaiion   of  c.K>qi,nl   tliini;s   will    „i.ik,-    .-i    man    l...tli    spoak   an.)    I 
siitJimiL-ly  aiij  iiiagiiilicciitly  wlun  he  iL  ncmK  t"  hinnaii  allair- 

Thi    Miiallcst  ihi-t   which  finals  iipnn  the  wind 
litars  ilij.,  Mr.. Ill;  iiiipri-.s  ,,f  ihc  Internal  miml : 
In  in>>tir.v  ri.iiiid  it  siiliiilc  fmrts  ri>ll. 
And  Kravilatioii  Muds  and  f^nidi^  iht-  wIk.U-. 

—S.Uilid. 

Re  liko  till'  -mi  that  p.>nrs  it-  ray 
To  L'lail  and  Kli.rify  tin-  day; 
lU'  Hkc  till'  111. ..Ill  th.at  >hi(N  its  lii>ht 
To  lilt-s  .111.1  iH-antify  tlio  iiiyht : 
lie  like  i!       -tar-  that   sparkle  .-ii. 
•■\hlii."  thi      nil  and   iiM.ni  arc  t.'iie: 
\'v  lik<-  tin-  -kit-  th.al   sti.nlt.ast  ,irc. 
Th..uKli  absent  sun  and  niij..n  and  -tar 

-S.UrlcJ. 


Iiink   more 
—CiiCro. 
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Thi'  sun  U  not  .i-hnl  when  I 

.•\t  iiij;ht  tip. .11  ni>    pillmv  lie; 

Still  r..in!d  the  I'artli  his  way  he  t.akc?:, 

And  iiLiriiitiK  after  ni.>rninK  iiiakes. 

While  here  at  hnme  at  sliiiiint;  dav. 
We  round  the  siiiiny  tranliii  phav', 
Fach  little   Indian  -leepy-hea.l 
Is  being  kissed  and  pnt' to  Led. 

And  whin  at  eve  I  rise  f.-.r  tea. 
Day  dawns  l.e\..iul  tlie  .Aii.iiiiic  sea; 
And  all  the  children  in  the  We-t 
.\r-  getting  up  and  heiiiK  dre— e.l.- 

— kul'crt  Louis  Siczciison. 
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■',  Till'  attempt  ti)  r'iviy  seii'iititic  cniu-vpli  in>,  \vitlii>iit  tlic  appr.il 
|i>  iil>-i  r\;ilii'n,  wliiili  can  .ili>IK'  nivo  Slicll  concipti.Mis  tirnitu-ss 
ami  nilitv,  .ipprar>  tci  iiir  l.i  In-  in  <liri-il  aiilanniii'iin  In  ihc  fiMkla- 

■-    MKiital  principles  i)i  sciinlil'ic    cliicatiin. 

— //».i,',.v. 


Till",  sillily  111  i;ii>l(ip;y,  wliicli  invr<tip:ntce  llic  «tnifttiro  of  tlio  rnrtli,  is 
tnaleil  iimliT  tlu'  ,i;iiK'r.il  title  <iini.iM;N.  It  ati>uii>  llic  (|iic--lii)n-.— (  )f 
what  maiiriaU  i-  tlie  lartli  i'Mni|"'-nl :  What  cati>i~  priMhuiil  tlu'  pit-eiit 
arraii^'i-iiniu  of  tliiM'  inatiTial> !'  An-  !.'>'"l<'t,'ioal  fnrccs  still  active  in  i)rii(lueiii,tj 
chani;!- ' 

Till'.  Xl.w  Ti  \i  III  i;s'  \Mi  rrriis'  I 'm  i.i iivM.ni  \  i--  rtr"miiH'niK'il  as  a  refiT- 
t'lUH'  in  the  -tiiilv  el  i;inl,.L;\.  It  i-^'iUaiiis  liiiinlreiU  nl'  articKs  uti  ii)iinTaI'i;;ioal 
sithiects,  siu'li  a>  nia\  lie  L;ri iiiix.l  mikUt  the  i^eneral  hiaditi'.^-  of  t;ems,  .stones, 
fossils,  aliil  alluvial  ilep'isils.      The  .sti'.iUnt  i-  leliiiMl  \<<  the  l(illo\\iiiK 


Correlated  Subjects. 


.\li;'inkiaii. 

( 'ri  t.u'i '  'lis 

hira-sic. 

T'eat. 

Archaean. 

Ten."!. 

I.ava. 

riiiiceiic. 

i!a-alt. 

1     .   tar."L;ra|iliv. 

I.oess. 

(  >iialeniarv. 

i'.ed. 

1  '':  ■. 

Maiiiniiiih. 

Sandstone. 

r.onlcUT. 

|-.arthi|ii.-ike. 

Marl. 

Shale. 

r,-niii  riaii. 

I'nCellC. 

Metamiir]ihic 

.^ihirian  Svstcm. 

Carl)'  'iiit'eri  <u 

.      I.r'.siiin. 

Kiicks. 

Snil. 

A.LTC. 

Chalk. 

1'  rratics. 
i'ault. 

Minoralii},'y. 
Mi'itntain. 

St. 'lies,  IVecions 
.^tratiticatioii. 

11 1   i'lain. 

Xiatr.ira  Series. 

'i'errace. 

(  innabar. 

l".V"il. 

(  )lisi(|ian. 

Terliarv  rerincl. 

Clav. 

<  ilaciers. 

<  >r,litc. 

'I'riassic  Sxsteir, 

CIeavat,'e. 

lunecius. 

( >r(li'vician. 

\allev. 

Coal. 

l"int-. 

( )re. 

\olc.aiio. 

Outlines  in  Geology.  ' 

I.  Dr;r.\T!TMFNT  or  X.vttr.m.  .'siii.Ncr, 

1.  '{"reatinent,  ».   Invesli^ali'ii. 

3.  Study. 

A.  ICarlv  students. 
a.   I  lertMlotu-. 

I.   Studied  carel"iill\    l'"rni;itii m  and   fertility  of  soil,  in  Egypt, 
and  traced  cau-e. 
1).  Str.ih", 

1.  I  ireatest  of  e.arly  j;('ol.>L,M-ts, 

3.  T'lourished  in  1st  century.  .'!.  Discusscd  oriLjin  of  fossils. 

c.  Werner. 

1.  tiavo  modern  j^eoju^n-  its  widesiiread  interest.       5.  Theories. 
(1.  Ihitton 

1.  Directed  attention  to  causes  now  existing  in  periodical  for- 
mations. 


2.  Held  contrary  view  to  Werner. 
.1.  I'lililishctl  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

B.  Present  schools. 
a.  (';itaslro|)liism. 

1.  .Tories  of  creations  and  catastrophes. 
'i.  Rcprisentativcs. 
h.  I'niforinitarianistti. 

I.  Riasons  o.f  all   ceoIoi;ic  phenomena  constituted  by  causes 

now  in  opir.'ition. 
?.  Repri'Miitativcs. 

C.    I'voliilioll. 

I.  Similar  to  aI)ovc. 
v'.  Kcprc-entativos 

3.  Tlunrv  nuanlii'j;  lime  rcquirid  for  production  of  the  pres- 

ent conditions, 
d.  General  tlicorv. 

1.   Im<  rior  and  -iirfacc  of  earth  onoe  Iii^hlv  heated 
3.  Ouiicd  t;ra.lMalI>. 
3.  Crust  fornutl. 
■I.  .Action  of  watiT  and  lieat. 
T).  Rock  formation.s. 
II.  LiKf:  PiRions. 

1.  .Arcliainii  time— Pawn  of  life. 

A.   i-'xtremeiy  liii;!i  ti-miHralnrc. 
P>.  ("nation  of  vimpkr  forms. 
('.  N'ortli  .\mrrii;i  larijely  siihmer^ed. 
n.   I'ormation  of  iron. 

2.  Paloo7oic. 

A.  I'os>iI  remains. 

a.  .Mollii^ks.  protozoa,  radiatts,  and  articulates. 

3.  Siltirian,  or  .\co  of  Invirtehrates. 

A.   ly.cks  nndir  water— Con^i-tod  of  limotone,  san<Istonc,  and  shales. 
H.  iMirmed  of  clams.  oy.stcrs,  etc. 

4.  Devonian  Afjc. 

A.  I'irst  vortclirate  fishes. 
P«.   Plants  liicame  ahimdant. 

C.  Appearance  of  vast  swarms  of  insects. 

5.  CarlioniftTons  .\.trc. 

/\.  .Surface  covered  with  cipantic  fernlike  and  other  nlants. 
n.  Formation  of  coal  het';. 

C.  .Alternated  elevations  and  subsidences. 

D.  .Anim.ils  of  the  subkiuRdoms  lived. 

E.  Reptiles  l)ec;an  to  appear. 

0.  Mcsozoic  time,  or  .A.i,'c  of  Reptiles. 
-A.   Ximierous  reptiles  abounded. 

B.  Plants  and  animals  besjan  to  resemble  existing  species. 

C.  Ichthyosnurus  and  plesiosanrns  common. 

D.  Great  birds  left  foot  imprints  as  fossil  remains  on  forming  rocks. 
7.  Cenozoic  time. 

A.  N'orth  America  larpely  above  the  sea. 

n.  Abundance  of  fresb-watcr  lakes. 

C.  Abundant  vcpetation  in  Arctic  Zone— Redwood,  mapnolia,  etc. 

n.  I.arpe  animals  abundant  in  Rocky  .Mountains. 

E.  Glacial  period. 

a.  Swept  over  northeastern  portion  of  continent. 

b.  Destructive  drifts  and  boulders  prevailed. 
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F.  Chami)Iain  pcrio<l. 

a.  .\ltirnaliii>;  Hoods  ami  varyinp;  climates 

b.  Rotitrn  of  tropical  ilimati-. 

c.  r.raiUial  fall  of  ti-inpirature. 
8.  Onatcniary  A^iv 

'a.  rri-int  atiiiiiali  am!  plant-  appjarcl. 
U.  Creation   'f  man. 

III.  f'lroi nr.tSTS. 

Dawson.  If  Contc. 

Coikic.  Im" 

Ilay.lcn.  Mi"»r, 

1  litilu-ock.  Miircl)i<on. 

Iliixlcv.  I'owill. 


Ai;a««iz. 

I'.m-klaiul. 

r.nrion. 

Cuvii'r. 

Paiia. 

Uarwin. 


Silliman. 

Siiiitli. 

Stralio. 

Tvml.ill. 

Wiiicliiil. 


Questions  on  Geolojjy. 

Of  what  <l(Hs  j,a-olot;>  treat?     What  arc  fo'sils?     Ill  I. 

Di-tiiiL'ui-h  iRiwiiii  K'-'"'".'>'^'  •'""'  m>w<':>l"Ky- 

N.ur.e  >.ome  lariv  >tu,!cnts  of  ^;euIo<;y  and  -tatc  tl.e  ll.oorii-  tlicy  advanced. 

What  are  the  three  leeo-ni/ed  schools  of  ^;eoloj:y  to-day  .' 

T..  whieh  sch-ol  docs  l.yell  heloni;?     How  .loe>  he  snpi-ort  hi-  opinions.^ 

Txplain  what  i>  ii.eant  hy  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  nietamorphic  rocks. 

Kanie  the  princii)al  life  period-.     In  which    .  >  we  live  .- 

IIiiw  niav  earllniuake-  and  volcanoe-  be  accounted  for? 

I'.rielly  describe  (ieolo^ical  Survey. 

What  caused  the  el.valion-  and  depressions  on  the  earth'-  -iirface? 

Wh;it  was  the  glacial  peri.id-     Hy  what  other  name  i-  it  known? 

What  is  meant  hv  Azoie  and  F.ozoic? 

Speak  of  the  At;e  of  Reptile-  and  the  Carboniferous  A),'e. 

DuKle  Song. 

Tlif  spliiicLT  fall-  "11  la-ili-  «.ill- 

.■\nii   -iiHUv  -umiiiii-  iilil  ill  -t"r>. 
rii,    Imiii:  liiilit  -li.ikc-  ii.rn->  ili,   lake*, 

\iiil  llir  ttiM  iai;ir;ut  Kap-  in  uItv 
P,|..w.  \>uvW.  lil.'w'  -il  ilu-  Willi  r>li.u-  lUiiii:: 
i;l,.w.  Im^U  ;  aii-uir.  oli^i- — a>lll^:.  ilvmi!,  dvnmt 

()  hark.  O  luar!  li^w  tliiii  aiul  ikar, 

Aiul  thimur.  ili  .inr.  far'.lur  «"iiij;l 
()  -iviit  aii.l  far.  fr. 'in  ililT  .uid  -<-:ir. 

■j  Ik-  li..rii-  I'f  I'.lll.iii'l  faintly  liln«iiit;  ! 
P,|..w:  lit  lis  li.'.ir  tiK-  Diirpk  ulm-  r.p1>MiL': 
liluw,  ll^^;l■  :   aii'Wrr,  .■.•Ii.if (l.Miiv;.  chiiii;.  >lymR! 

O  Invi!  tluv  (lie  ill  von  ricli  -kv: 

Tluv  faiiil  nil  liill.  or  luM  .t  rivff ; 
Ol'k  olin.-  mil  frtim  nnil  \i<  -niil. 

And  (IKOW  f.invir  and  fnrcvi-r.         _ 
I'.Imw.  I.nnlc.  j.lnw!  -It  ilic  wiiil  iili">-  livir.p; 
And  answer,  ecliue-.  an-wer— dyiiiK.  dyiUK.  dvinn  . 

—  I  iHiiyscn. 
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Goal. 


I.  DpsruiPTrov. 

1.  ("arlioM.-iccoiiH  mineral. 

'■i.  Apjicarancc. 

:«.  Uso. 

■I.  ("(Pir    jsitiim. 

A.  rarhon. 

I!.  I!y<lri)j;cn. 

t".  ( )xyK«'n. 

I).  N'itroyoii. 

!•!.  I'!artliv  imptirilics. 
a.  I"«lrIl^•llilln. 

A.  \  ij^'i'lalilc  matter. 

a.  I.itMiriant  urowih  arrtiintilalfd, 

c.  l"nin|)rr^»i(l  and  clu'iiiicMlK  iIiatiKod. 
(I.  Snliiliru'il  and  rulucrd, 

II.  KlM.v 

1.  Anthracite— !H)  per  rent,  rarln.n. 
.\.   I'.iiriiN  wit!)  liiiU'  tlainiv 

I'..   .Miuli  lived  in  KiliiN    fnrrKni-,  and  liv  Markvniilli<;. 
C.  .MiKt  valtinlile. 

3.  I'ltuiniiiKti^. 

.\.   I'sed   fiT  fuel  in  lic.itins,'  and  in  engines. 
!!.   (ire.itly  exeerds  in  nutpilt. 
.'{.  (".innel, 

A.  Appearance. 

r..  Ilanie. 

C  {\^•^\  in  t:as  niakinp. 

4.  Lignite  or  linuMi-  .•,(!  [up  rent    enrlinn. 

.\.  I'ved  le--  fur  ni.nnit.iclnrini,'  pntim^i"-. 

I!.  \'.ilnal)le  f.r  fnel  in  Mrliuns  wli.'ic  .pilur  Cdal  i-  minus. 

C.  l!urn>  easilv  witii  iMr;i  draft  admitted. 

III.  Vi:iN.-^. 

1.   \mnl)er— 1  to  1. 

'^'.  'rineknes>— V  ft.  to  ,Mi  ft. 

3.   Deposit >.. 

.\.  Drifts,  <ir  pockets. 

1;.  .Measnns. 

IV.  Mini  NO. 

1.  Differiiifj  of  methods. 

A.  Tliickness  of  veins, 
n.  Class  of  coal. 

C.  Character  of  roof. 

D.  I'.la^tins,'. 

K.  I.onji-wall  work. 
l'".  Minin.t,'  maeliiiurv. 

2.  .SlojKs. 

A.  Coal  crops  out  at  hillsides. 

V,.  Opening  and  .sIoimiil,'  inroad  made  into  Iiill-ide. 

3.  Sliaft. 

■\.   Perpendicular  pas:^aj,'e  sunk  to  veins  of  coal  manv  feel  hclow. 

ii.   I'.ntlie.s  diiuii  .ind  rooms  niade. 

C.  Coal  olitained  l.v  piekin.i,',  s!eil,L;ini,',  lilastiii);,  or  drilling. 
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D.  Liruught  to  surface  by  ca 


ge~ 


i'lis 


V.  History. 

1.  Not  known  to  early  ancients, 
a.  Uscil  in  ^''V'  A.  i>.  in  I'^nj^lancl. 
3.  LDiniii.n  prcjiiilice  prevented  early  usage. 

VI.  UlSTRHUTKIN. 

1.  United  States. 

A.   l-oiind  in  ;!.'.  states  and  terr.    .ries. 

li    l'ri)ilm-ts  in  -.'!•  re.iclied  conmierciul  ([uantilies. 


LeadiiiR  producers. 

a.  rennsylvaiiia. 
1).  West  Xirgiuia. 
C.   llliuoi.s. 

d.  t  )liio. 
D.  Annual  production  and  value. 

2.  Canada. 

A.  .\niuial   output. 

B.  Deposits. 

1.  r.ritish  ('iilunil)ia. 

b.  Nova  Scotia. 

c.  New   r.runswick. 

d.  .Mherta. 

3.  Great  I'.ritain. 

4.  (Germany. 

5.  Austria-Hungary. 
C.  Hussia. 

7,  Philippine  Island^,  and  others. 


e.  .Mabama. 

f.  Indiana. 

g.  Colorado. 


Coal  in  Literature. 

Sine  .1  '"iw  o!  c'>ri1  in  ;i  niiiio  --n  dr.-p. 
Wluri-  till-  iiiii;lily  iiViunt.-iin  mi.irdint;  w.itcli  doth  keep. 
Down  inii^l  i;n  tlu-  miiuT  in  tlii'  vircunid  si)  damp, 
liach  one  wiili  liis  pickax  .mil  lii-  liny  Kinip. 

— Jessie  L.  (Jjyiior. 

\ot  m.inv  years  au'o  men  w.mld  have  lanRli.d.  had  (luy  li.en  lol<1  to  die  for  llic  ray<i  of 
tin-  sun  in  llie  darkn,  -  nf  the  earth.  Hm  we  strike  a  match  and  discover  that  the  hl.iek 
heart  of  the  coal  is  the  trea-nrv  of  suiiluams.  -.\e:em.iH  .Smi.vMi. 
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Questions  on  Coal. 

What  is  coal  and  of  what  is  it  cotuposed?    C,m. 
Explain  brielly  the  foriualion  nf  the  coal  hc<Is. 
Xante  severalkinds  of  coal.     Wiiich  is  iiiost  valuable? 

Which  kind  of  coal  cmlaitis  the  j,'reatesl  per  cent,  of  carbon?     Why  is  lig- 
nite c  'al  of  lesser  vaUto? 

What  is  a  coal  nieastire?     State  the  difference  between  a  slope  and  a  shaft. 

Illtistratc  coal  stratum  with  a  <!rawins,'. 

At  about  what  date  was  coal  first  used  for  fuel  in  I'.nolaml? 

Where  are  the  chief  deposits   if  coal   in   Hii-laiul '     What   is   the   annual 

output  ?  <-  XT 

State  the  value  -^f  the  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States.    Name 
the  leadine  cMal-prodttcinsj  states. 

What  .serious  obiecli'm  was  raised  airainst  the  use  of  coal  in  early  days? 
Name  some  of  the  greatest  coal-prtxlucing  countries  of  the  world. 
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Gold. 


I.  Description. 

1.  Precious  metal. 

2.  Color,  bright  yellow. 

3.  Specific  gravity — li,>. 

4.  Atomic  weight — 1!*C. 

5.  Melting  point— About  2283°  Fahr. 

6.  Properties. 

A.  Ductility — Grain   can   be   drawn    into   wire   .lOO    ft.   long,   or   same 

aniotmt  is  sufficient  to  gild  two  miles  of  silver  wire. 

B.  Malleabdity — One  grain  may  be  beaten  out  so  as  to  cover  50  sq.  in. 

(tliickness,  j^j-jjjj  part  of  an  inch). 

II.  Characteristics. 

1.  Not  acted  upon  by  water  and  oxygen. 

2.  Not  tarnished  by  air. 

3.  Not  soluble  by  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  snl|)luiric  acids. 

4.  Soluble  in  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

5.  Crystallizes  in  cubes  and  other  regular  foruis. 
G.  Yields  aurous  and  auric  salts. 

III.  Kinds. 

1.  Pure  gold. 

A.  21  carats  fine. 
P..  \ery  soft. 

2.  Alloy. 

A.   'i  copper  and  ^  gold,  usually  used  by  jewelers. 
H.   1  I  to  IS  carats  fine  commonly  used. 

3.  Coinage. 

A.  .Standard  22  carats  fine — 2  parts  copper  and  22  parts  gold. 

4.  Nature. 

A.  (iold  and  silver  alloy. 

B.  Used  in  medicine  and  by  dentists. 

rV.  Where  Found. 

1.  In  alluvial  deposits  (placer  mining). 

A.  Small  particles,  called  grains  or  luiggets. 

B.  Separated  in<m  foreign  matter  by  washing  in  troughs  and  pans. 

2.  In  sandstone,  slate,  quaitzite,  granite,  and  scrpeiUine. 

3.  In  fissures  or  quartz  veins. 

A.   Mined  by  machinery. 

P>.  Rock  crushed. 

C  Cold  separated  by  excessive  heat. 

D.   Natural  gas,  coal,  and  electricity  employed  as  agents  in  smolting. 

I'-.   Hefitied  by  rtpeated  subjection  to  heat. 

V.  CUPELLATIO.V. 

1.  Fxtracted  from  ore  by  pulverizing. 

2.  .*^tdphur  and  arsenic  set  free  bv  he.iting  gold-bearing  pyrites 

3.  Quantity  of  mercury  and  s(i<litini  a<lded. 

4.  Tiiis  anialgatii  heated  to  liberate  the  mercury. 

VI.  Use. 

1.  Coin. 

2.  Tewolrv. 

3.  nentistry. 

4.  Medicine. 


6.  Photography. 
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VII.    DlSTRinUTION. 
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North  America. 
A.  United  States. 


3.  New  Zealand. 

4.  South  Africa. 
r>.  I'ral  Mountains. 

VIII.  Statistics. 


a.  California. 

b.  Montana. 

c.  South  Dakota. 

V    .1  .1  ■  . 

1. 

2. 

N'alue    of    worlil's   productior 

since  1  l!>:t. 
Present     annual     production. 

d.  Utah. 

c.  Arizona. 

f.  New  Mexico, 

etc. 

3. 

Comparative  outputs, 
a.  North  Anurica. 
1).  South  America. 

B.  Canada. 

a.  British  Columbia. 

c.  Europe. 

d.  Asia. 

b.  Yukon. 

V.  .Africa. 

c.  Saskatchewan. 
C.  Alaska— Klondike. 

4. 

f.  .Australia. 
Larfjest    pure    pold    nuK^et. 

South  .\merica. 

A.  Teru. 

B.  Bolivia. 

a.  Where   found. 

b.  Date. 

c.  Weight. 

Gold  in  Literature. 

All  tli.1t  pli'^tciis  is  iii>t  K"lil. 
Ofliii  have  y.>ii  luard  lliat   InUl; 
M.iiiy  ,T  m.in  liis  life  liatli  soUl 
lint  iiiv  (mt^icK•  to  bilioM. 

— Slud-i-sti'iiir. 

Can  K'i'lil  cnl'"  passion,  or  nialu-  na-nn  sliiiic  ? 
Can  «i-  cli«  I"  a.f,  or  wis.loiii.  from  tlu'  ninic:' 
WiMlom  to  M"1<1  prcfiT;  for  'li-  nni.li  Uss 
To  make  onr  fortuno  than  our  happiiu-^.;. 

—  J  iiunj. 

G«M !  pold !  Rold  !  t'oM ! 
Itriulit  and  villow,  hard  and  <■''"'• 
Molti-n,  «ra\fii.  hamnurM.  and  roll  (I ; 
il>a\v  to  mt,  and  ht;ht  to  hold; 
ll<i.irdcd,  lurtcrM.  l>onv;lit.  and  sold 
To  the  very  veriie  of  tlie  ehnrcliyard  mold ; 
I'riie  of  manv  a  crime  nntold; 
r.„ld!j;old!  jioM!  ,.nld! 
(;,,ni|  ,,r  had  a  tli  ni-aml  fold! 
How  wiiMy  its  au.iH-ies  vary- 
To  save— to  rnin — to  cnr:-e— to  bless — 
As  even  its  minted  coins  express, 
Now  stamped  with  the  imaj;e  of  pood  Qneen  Hoss, 

And  now  with  a  hloody  Mary. 

— llovii. 

Questions  on  Gold. 

Compare  the  value  of  pold  with  that  of  oilier  metals. 

For  what  three  thing's  is  it  tP'ted." 

State  some  of  its  characteristics.   Jlfil. 

With  what  metals  is  f;«>ld  allnved' 

How  manv  carats  are  t,'eiieraliy  used  in  jewelry. 

N.ime  some  j;<ild  oiiiis  now  in  ui;e. 

Give  a  ii-t  of  articles  of  iewelrv  made  of  trnld. 

IIow  is  Rold  refined'     Illustrate  its  malKahility.^ 

Where  is  this  metal  first  mentioned  m  the  Hihle 

Tell  whet,  the  ^uld  fields  were  opened  in  the  f^.ll-.vuv,:  i>!.ices :    Cahforn.a. 

Alaska,  and  .Austr.alia.  . 

What  and  where  IS  the  Klondike  retiion?     l'''    , 

Locate  the  most  important  yold  fields  of  Umted  States  and  Canada. 
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Iron. 

I.  Description. 

1.  Metal. 

2.  Mi.Ncil  witii  clay,  earth,  and  rock. 

3.  Found  in  .'ica  wattr  and  mineral  water. 

4.  Essential  Cdnstitncnt  of  ])l;ints  .'ind  animals. 

5.' Pure  metal — .'^ilvery-wli'ite,  very  tenaeious,  malleable,  and  ductile. 

6.  Commercial  product — Derived  from  ores. 

A.  Mapnetite.  C".  I.imonite. 

I?.  Hematite.  D.  Siderite. 

7.  Compounds. 

A.  Sulplnir.  D.  Carbon. 

r>.  Copper.  K.  .Arsenic. 

C.  Silicon.  I",  riiospliorus,  etc. 

II.  Kinds. 

1.  Cast  iron. 

A.  Commercial  iron. 
I).  Produced  in  Mast  furnace. 
C.  Contains  nuicli  carbon. 
I).  F,a-ily  oa^t  in  molds. 

E.  Neither  ductile  nor  malleable. 

F.  Pig  iron. 

a.  Form  of  cast  iron. 

b.  Heated  metal  run  into  molds  called  pif:fs. 

2.  Wroup;ht  iron. 

A.  Fibrous.  D.  Prodiued  in  a  puddlii.j^  furnace  or  forge 

B.  Ductile.  K.  (Juile  pure. 

C.  Malleable. 

•1.  Weld  iron,  bar  iron,  steel. 

A.  Compounds  of  iron. 

B.  Ci>nipare  with  others. 

C.  Can  lie  firmed,  tempered,  and  cast. 

D.  Hardened  by  heatitii;  tn  tediu^N  and  conliui;;  (piickly. 

III.  Iron  Indlsikv. 

1.  Mining — I'dastintr  an(l  r-hoveling. 

2.  Transportation — I'mm  mines  to  smelters. 

3.  Smelting. 

A.  Crushed  by  nillers.  1.   Manufacture. 

B.  Heated  in  furnaces.  1.  Improvements. 

C.  Tapped.  A.  Con. 

D.  Molded.  B.  DaliMii. 

E.  Cot)led.  C'.  llessemer. 
I\".  HrsTouv. 

1.  ( )nc  of  the  earliest  known  metals. 

2.  Mentioned  in  I'.ible. 

.i.  Represented  in   l"i.'yptian  .sepulchcr. 
I.  Its  discovery  at  Mount  Ida. 

I)epo>its  of  India.  Italy.  I'.ritain.  and  Spain. 
Discovery  of  depo>-ils  in  Xorth  (."amliiui. 
7.  Establishing  and  n^c  of  blast  furnaces, 
V.  lTP,>ts  OF  Intkkk.st. 

1.  I'nited  States  ranks  first  in  production  of  pig  iron. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  iron  ore  is  obtainecl  from  Lake  .'superior  region, 
li.   IVuTisylvania  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  pro<luets. 

4.  Mimtesota  ranks  first  in  the  output  of  iron. 

5.  First  blast  furnace  operated  muler  direction  of  William  Penn. 

6.  First  rolling  mill  established  in  1S17,  at  Plimistock,  Pa. 
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VI.  Production  and  DisTRinuTioN 
1.  World's  production  in  VMS. 

A.  United  States. 

B.  Germany. 

C.  Great  Britain. 

VII.  Uses. 

1.  Machinery. 

2.  Utensils. 

3.  Tools. 

4.  Railroad  ties,  rails,  spikes,  etc. 
6.  Bridges. 


D.  France. 

E.  Canada. 

F.  Other  countries. 

6.  Castings. 
'i.  Stoves. 

8.  Framework  of  buildings. 

9.  Wire  and  nails. 
10.  Medicine,  etc. 


Questions  on  Iron. 

ivame  four  classes  of  iron.    1110. 
With  what  metals  is  iron  combined  and  why? 
Describe  cast  iron.    What  is  pig  iron? 
What  medicinal  properties  has  iron? 

Name  the  leading  iron-producing  states.     In  what  docs  Pennsylvania  lead? 
Why  is  the  iron  industry  of  the  Southern  States  making  rapid  progress? 
Describe  the  Catalan  furnace. 
What  materials  are  u?0(l  for  fuel  for  smelting? 

Who  is  spoken  of  as  "instructor  of  every  artificer  of  brass  and  iron"? 
How  do  Canada  and  the  United  States  rank  among  the  nations  in  the  pro- 
duction of  iron? 

Name  ten  things  in  your  hoirie  inade  of  some  form  of  iron. 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Iron  Ai^c. 

What  useful  improvements  in  the  iron  industry  were  made  by  Cort? 
Who  discovered  the  mcthKi  of  converting  crude  iron  into  steel? 


Old  Ironsides. 

Ay.  tear  her  t.ntfiriil  m^icn  down! 

Loti);  has  it  wavnl  on  liiuh. 
Ami  iiKitiv   an  ivi'  has  (lanced  to  see 

That  lianner  in  the  sky; 
Heneath  il  ranj;  the  liattle-shout, 

And  l)iirst  the  cannon's  roar; — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  elomls  no  more! 

Her  ileck,  once  red  with  llerocs'  lilood. 

Where  knelt   the  vaniinishid  foe. 
Wlu  n  winds  wert'  hiirrv  inn  o'er  the  llood, 

.Anil  \va\es  wen-  vvliilc  In  1"«'. 
No  more  shall  feci  the  victor'^  ircad, 

Or  know  the  coiifiucrcd  knee, — 
Till   harpies  ,>f  the  shore  >hall  pluck 

The  eaulcs   of  the  ■■ca  ! 

Oh.  hillir  that  her  --hattcrcil  hulk 

Shi'iiM  sink  luiualh  the  wave; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  miutiiy  deep, 

And  there  shoidd  lie  her  crave  ; 
Nail  to  the  nia^t  her  holy  llai;. 

Set  eviry  threadliar-.   sail. 
And  jiive  her  t'l  the  v.'oi|  ol  -tiirms — 

The  lightning  and  the  ^alc! 

— Holmes. 
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Asbe^os. 


I 


II 


Description. 

1.  Composition — Maf^esia,  lime,  iron-oxide. 

2.  Silky  mineral  fiber. 

3.  Will  not  burn. 

4.  Some  flexible  and  elastic;  others  brittle  and  stiff. 
Deposits. 

1.  All  grand  divisions. 

A.  United  States. 

a.  Georgia. 

Sail  .Mountain— Has  k-dRc  800  feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  and 
of  great  depth. 

b.  Montana. 

B.  Canada. 

a.  I'urc  white. 

b.  Long  fibcrr.. 

c.  Can  be  spun  into  yarn ;  made  into  rope. 

III.  Classe.=5. 

1.  True  ashcstis. 

A.  Rock-cork — Soft,  light,  and  easily  cut. 

B.  Rock-leatlicr. 

C.  Kock-wood. 

2.  Chrysolite. 

IV.  Uses. 


1. 


Modem. 

A.  Asbestos  cement. 

B.  Quick-setting  plaster. 

C.  Fireproof  roofing,  stage  curtains,  firemen's  clothing. 

D.  Deadening  walls   and  floors. 

E.  Sectional  coverings  for  pipes  and  boilers. 

F.  Insulator  in  c'ectric  mechanisms. 

G.  Fireproof  coat  in  paint. 
Ancient. 

A.  .'Xbsorlient   in  lamp  wicking. 

B.  Embalming  robes  for  dead  bodies,  ashes  being  thus  preserved  when 

body  is  placed  on  the  funeral  pile  for  cremation. 


Questions  on  Asbest^" 

Is  asbestos  an  element?    Give  reasons  for  your  ansvver. 

What  is  the  most  valuable  property  of  asbestos? 

State  several  uses  of  it. 

Where  is  it  found  most  extensively?  Compare  the  American  product  with 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

What  is  known  of  the  <leposits  in  Canada?  Name  two  articles  of  manu- 
facture made  from  the  Canadian  product. 

Why  is  it  especially  beneficial  in  making  curtains  for  theaters? 

How  was  this  mineral  used  by  the  ancients? 

W'hat  do  you  know  of  the  extent  of  the  use  of  asbestos? 


N'mu-Iit  ;!!   tlii.  Ilf..  w!!lin;!t  miirh  tr.i!  U  '^-^tiglit. 

Ill  tlii-i  \MirI(l  of  (utrs. 

Tht  p.nth  to  what  wo  want  ne'er  runs  on  flowers. 

— Horace. 
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Alum. 


I.  History. 

II.  Classes. 

1.  I'Dtassium  alum. 

2.  Ammonium  alum. 
;t.  Soilium  alum. 

III.  DllSCKIl'TlON. 

1.  Douhle  salt. 

2.  Constituents. 

A.  .Muninia. 

B.  Alkali. 

a.  With  potash. 

b.  With  animuiia. 
C.  With  soda. 

C.  Sulphuric  acid. 

D.  Water. 

3.  White  and  stringent. 


IV. 


V. 


Kinds. 

1.  Natural. 

A.  From  alum  ore. 
15.  Found     in     lower     coal 
measures. 

2.  Manufactured. 

A.  For  commerce. 

B.  Burnt  alum. 
Use. 

1.  Preparinp  skins. 

2.  .Mordant  in  calico  printing. 
.1.  (ilazinj;  paper. 

4.  Bread  and  pastry. 

5.  C'larifyinfj  liquors. 

6.  Hrrden  tallow,  fats,  etc. 

7.  Baking  powders. 

8.  Medicine. 

9.  Arts. 


Questions  on  Alum. 

How  lonp  has  alum  been  manufactured? 
Where  was  it  known  and  manufactured  in  the  7th  century? 
What  is  the  effect  of  alum  applied  to  the  tlcsh?     Would  you  consider  it 
healthful  to  use  it  in  whitcniniif  brcail? 

What  is  burnt  alum  and  for  wh.it  is  it  used? 

Name  the  three  general  classes.    Upon  what  do  they  depend? 

What  useful  properly  has  it  in  dyeing? 

In  what  is  it  used  to  harden? 


Break,  Break,  Break. 

Hrcnk.  bnak,  ipfc.ik. 

On  thy  cold  j;r.iy  stones,  O  sea! 

Ami  I  wi>nM  ili.it  my  tniij;iie  could  utter 

Tlie  lliou.nlits  tli.it  arise  in  inc. 

()  well  for  the  fislKTinan's  lioy, 

'Hint  he  slunits  with  liis  sister  at  pl.iy! 

()  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  s;nt;s  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

.^nd  the  stately  ships  no  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

r>nt  (>  for  the  lonch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

.And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 

linak,  break,  break, 
\!  ;!■„.  f.v.t  r.f  thy  rrai,"-,  O  '.,■?.< 
I'.nl  the  tender  t;raee  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  hack  to  me. 

—  Ti'niiyson. 
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Aluminium. 

I.     DlSCO\'ERY. 

4.  Form. 

II.  Descriition. 

A.  Drawn    into     fine    wire 

1.  Metal. 

thread. 

A.  Qualities. 

, 

n.  Rolled  into  thin  foil. 

a.  I'uctilc. 

T).  Alloyed    with    copper,    steel. 

b.  Malleable. 

etc. 

C.  Sonorous. 

IV.  Use. 

B.  Weight. 

C.  Color. 

1.  Ornaments. 

D.  With  what   foimJ. 

2.  Scicntitic  instruments. 

a.  Clay. 

3.  I'.ills. 

b.  Mica. 

4.  I'icyclos. 

c.  Spar,  etc. 

5.  Automohilcs. 

III.  Manufacture. 

6.  Airship.;. 

1.  I?y  machinery. 

7.  Rath  tubs. 

8.  Power  eniploycil — 

Electricity. 

8,  Torpedo  boats. 

3.  Intense  heat  requi 

red. 

9.  Stoves. 

Questions  on  Aluminium. 

What  is  aluminium?    Should  it  be  classed  with  the  elements? 

State  a  peculiar  fact  about  this  metal. 

Why  has  the  extensive  u.sc  of  this  metal  been  so  recent? 

For  what  articles  is  it  especially  adapted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
rust? 

How  is  aluminium  made  availaWv.-  for  use?    With  what  is  it  .lUnycd? 

What  are  some  of  the  most  recent  products  made  from  this  metal? 

Give  two  reasons  for  nsinpf  aluminium  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  bath 
tubs,  airships,  and  automobiles. 

What  two  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  constant  increase  in  its  use? 


The  Isles  of  the  Blest. 

The  T<lcs  of  the  niost.  they  say. 

The  Islis  of  the  likst, 
Arc  peaeefiil  .iiid  happy,  liy  iiii;ht  anil  by  day. 

Far  away  in  the  (glorious  West. 

They  iieoi!  iint  tlie  moon  in  that  land  of  delight, 

They  need  mt  the  p.'de.  pale  star ; 
The  snn  U  hriRhl,  by  day  a:ul  night, 

Where  the  smils  of  the  blessed  arc. 

They  till  not  the  s;ronnd,  they  plow  not  the  wave, 

'Hny  labor  not.  never!  oh,  never! 
Not  a  tear  do  tbey  slied.  not  a  sinb  do  they  heave. 

They  are  liappy,  for  ever  and  ever ! 

— Pindar. 
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Salt. 


I.  Definition. 

II.  USKS. 

1.  Preserver  of  food. 
'i.  Scasoiiinp  for  fooil. 

3.  Uses  in  clicmical  aiul  industrial  arts. 

4.  Mordant. 

5.  For  j;I''>'!'"^  coarse  pottery. 
G.  (iivinp  liardness  to  soap. 

7.  Imparting  clearness  to  glass. 

III.  SOIRCI.S. 

1.  Ocean  water  and  saline  lakes  Ci'/J  ). 

'2.  Salt  rocks. 

;5.  Springs  and  wells. 

I\'.    How   OUTAINKD  IN    MaRKKT. 

1.  I'l)'  evaporating  or  freezing  v  .iter  frmn  the  ocean. 

2.  I'y  mining  i     beds  of  rock  salt. 

V.  I.\  What  Col-n  xKIKs  l-'orsn. 

1.  Michigan   (Saginaw  I'av). 

2.  Avery  IsKnnd.  I.a.  (2,000  ft.  thick). 

3.  Nevada  and  California. 

4.  Canada  (Chietly  in  Ontario"). 

5.  Germany  (In  I'irnnswick  and  ll.inovet"). 

(!.  Russia  in  Kuropc  (Worked  since  f-'tli  ceiitnry). 
a.  Crimea.  b.  Caucasus. 

7.  China. 

8.  Persia. 

9.  Sahara. 

10.  \'arious  parts  of  Australia  and  other  arid  countries. 

VI.  ANNTAI,  OtTlTT. 

1.  United  States.  :5,t."pO.KO  tons  (E.xceeds  all  others). 

2.  Canada,  80,000  barrels. 


Questions  on  Salt. 

What  per  cent,  of  ocean  water  is  salt,  by  weight  ?    2.107. 

What  can  you  say  of  it  as  an  essential  in  foods  for  animals? 

What  arc  the  chief  uses  of  salt  ? 

Give  three  sources  by  which  salt  is  obtained. 

V.'hat  can  you  say  of  the  salt  deposit  in  the  Avery  Island  region  of  Loui- 
iana? 

What  is  the  annual  output  of  salt  in  tons  for  Canada? 

What  states  rank  first  in  the  production  of  salt? 

How  many  pounds  of  salt  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  water  in  the  Dead 
Sea?    701. 

Why  is  the  Dead  Sea  .so  salty? 

Where  is  the  Salton  Sea?    2r)nn. 

Speak  of  the  largest  salt  hike  in  Turkey;  in  the  United  States. 


Wl'.v  I'.o?!  thnii  fl'.i'.r!  '.lie  <:!lt?  that  sncrc!  plcitec. 
Whiih  luuc  p.irl.ikiii  Miiiits  the  s.ilirc's  o<Ikc, 
M.nkis  even  inntiiuliiiK  Iritu'i  ill  po.ncc  nnilo. 
And  h.itiMl  lii)>ts  si'ini  lirotlirm  to  the  sJKht. 

— Byron, 
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Minerals  and  Mining. 

The  mining  industry  is  one  of  the  great  enterprises.  Information  on  the 
minerals  is  found  under  their  appropriate  titles,  as  Coal,  Cofper,  Diamond,  Gold, 
Iron,  Hilvcr,  etc.  The  student  is  htiewise  referred  to  the  subhead  Minerals  under 
the  states,  provinces,  and  leading  countries  of  the  world. 


MINICRS  GOING 

I.  Mi.Ni.NG  Rkuions. 

A.  1.  Colorado,   Dntario,    Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. 

2.  United  States. 

3.  Canada,    Mexico,    and    Cen- 

tral America. 

4.  Map     drawing.       1.  Outline 

maps.  '  2.  Chalk  imul- 

elcd  maps, 
a.  Each  coutitry. 
1).  Locate  niiniiijj  rcj;ions. 
c.  Locate  minint;  centers. 

5.  Nature   and    surface   of   the 

country  in  mining  re- 
gions. 
0.  Minerals   that  arc  mined   in 
each  region. 

7.  -Amount  produced. 

8.  Incidentally  locate  other  re- 

gions, as  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  etc. 

I?.  1.  Study  of  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  by  out- 
line above. 
2.  Compare  each  continent  with 
the  other  as  ti)  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mining  re- 
gions, nature  and  kiiii! 
of  minerals,  and  the 
amount  produced  or 
mined. 


II.    MlNF.R.\t,S. 

A.  1.  Coal. 

2.  Iron. 

3.  Lead. 

4.  Zinc. 

6.  Copper. 


6.  Gold. 

7.  Silver. 

8.  Petroleum. 
0.  Stone. 

10.  Diamond. 


TO  WORK. 


B.       Outline  for  study  of  any  min- 
eral. 

1.  Nature  and  composition. 

2.  Color  and  weight. 

3.  Where  found. 

4.  How  obtained. 

a.  Process  of  mining. 

1.  Sinking  the  shaft. 

2.  Digging  for  the  min- 
eral. 

3.  Separating  it  from 
dirt  and  other  ma- 
terial. 

4.  Taking  it  out 
of  mine. 

b.  Preparing  min-     Give 

eral  for  use.         the 

1.  Clearing.  process 

2.  Smelting.         ^      in 

3.  Molding.  a 

4.  M  a  r  k  e  t-  general 
ing  and  ship-      way. 
ping. 

5.  Stamping. 

Suggestion :  Some 
minerals  are  found  in 
the  pure  state  and  do 
not  have  to  be  taken 
through  all  the  above 
processes. 

r,.  I'se. 

r>.  Location  of  mines. 

a.  In  our  own  country. 

b.  In  other  countries. 

?.  Comparative  amounts  of  pro- 
duction. 

a.  In  this  country. 

b.  In  other  countries. 

Supjjestion  ;  L^  s  e 
specimens  of  minerals, 
if  possible. 
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Questions  on  Minerals  and  Mining. 

Of  what  docs  the  art  of  miniii};  consist?     1795. 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  lirst  exhaustive  treatise  on  mining  published? 
What  inventions  Iiave  greatly  facilitated  the  mining  industry? 
Give  a  hst  of  the  most  important  minerals. 

Name  some  minerals  which  nccnr  in  seams  or  strata.    Which  occur  in  lodes? 
For  what  mimral  is  each  of  the  following  noted:    California,  Nevada,  Tenn- 
sylvania,  Michigan,  Mexico,  Ontario,  and  Yukon? 

Where  are  the  most  valuable  diamond  mines?    IIow  are  diamonds  obtained? 

Explain  how  tin  ore  is  prepared  for  the  market. 

IIow  is  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  secured?    Name  some  of  its  products. 

Explain  how  prospecting  is  done.     IIow  arc  shafts  sunk? 

Explain  the  lung-wall  method  of  mining  coal. 

Name  some  agencies  for  blasting.    Which  is  used  most  extensively? 

Name  and  locate  some  noted  schools  of  mining. 

State  some  benefits  of  labor  unions  in  connection  with  the  mining  industry. 

IIow  may  niiiicral  titles  be  secured? 

Name  the  four  lines  of  study  into  wliiili  mining  is  divided. 

Locate  the  chief  mineral  fields  of  Europe.    Of  South  America.    Of  Australia 


Flint  and  Steel. 


, 


The  Flint  and  Steel— the  story  p<'cs — 

Old  frii.nd<  \>y  nattir.nl  relation, 
Fell  <iut.  one  d.iy,  and  like  two  foes, 

Indnlped  in  bitter  altercation. 

"I'm  weary."  said  llie  anwry  I'liiit, 

"Of  litinK  lieat :  'tis  past  conce.ilinp;; 
Your  conduct  (witness  many  a  dint 

I'pnn  my  sides!)   is  most  nnfeilinR. 

".\nd  what  reward  have  I  to  show  ? 

Wliat  sort  of  payment  do  yon  render 
To  one  will    bear^  each  hatefid  Mow 

That  yon  may  Maze  in  transient  splendor?" 

"Yon  seem  to  think  yourMll  al)  iseil." 

The  Steel  rtidied  with  proper  spirit  ; 
"Biit.  say.  unless  with  me  you're  n-ed. 

What  praise  of  service  do  you  merit? 

"Your  worth,  as  any  one  m.ay  sic 

(I'or  all  your  feeling  of  defiance). 
Is  simply  noufjht,  unless  with  me 

You  keep  your  natural  alli.ince." 

"True !"  said  the  Mint ;  "but  there's  no  call, 
Whate'er  my  worth,  for  you  to  (lout  it; 

My  value,  sir!  may  be  but  siiu.U : 

But  think  what  yours  would  be  without  it !" 

— /.  G.  Saxe. 
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I.  Definition.    The  scii-icc  lliaf  treats  .if  plants— Tluir  structure,  the  functions 

of  tlitir  parts,  and  the  conditions  governing  their  growth. 

II.  DiVISIO.N.S. 


."^Irnciural  or  ni()r|ihii|i)j,'ical— IValin),'  with  pl.int  structure. 
rh>siol(,«ical— Trcatiiij;  of  thr  fiintliMn  and  vital  action  of  plants. 
IVscriptivi'  iir  s\  sUiiiaiic— Uil.itini,'  t.>  da-silicatioii  and  arrangement. 
l'aii()ntiiliij;iial-  Triaiinij  nt   fos-il  plants. 
l'hanc'ruj;ains — l-'ldwcriiij;  plants 


lirown- 
iipi)cr 


C.  Cryptogams — l-'lowirlcss  plants. 

III.  Plants. 

1.  Orpaiis  of  growth. 

A.  Koots  and  rootlets. 

a.  (irow  diiwnward. 

b.  llatlur  nioi>turc  and  nutri 

tinn  from  soil. 

B.  Stems, 
a.  Cirow  upward. 
Ii.  I  Sear  leaves. 

C.  Leaves, 
a.  Color — (ireenish   or 

ish. 
1).  Grow    mostly    from 
part  of  stem. 

c.  DitTer  in  form  and  size. 

d.  One   side   of   leaf    faces   the 

sky    and     the    other    is 
turned  toward  jjrounil. 

2.  .'^nlisisleiice. 
A.  Water. 
15.  Karth. 
C.  Air. 

a.  .A-siniilated     tliroiiLih    roots 
and  le.ives. 
Necessary  elements. 
A.  I.itiht." 
li.  Ho.nt. 
C.  Moisture. 

IV.  History. 

1.  Not   studied   as  loner  as  astron- 
omy or  ijeotrraphv. 
?.  Taught  in   time  of   Kiny;'  .Solo- 
mon. 
•1.  Earlv  botany  students. 

A.  Tlieojihrastus — Pupil  of  Aris- 
totle, 
n.  Diosconidcs,  of  Asia  Minor, 
C.  I'liny  the  Elder. 


3. 


]•• 


G. 


s 
It 

\1. 
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D.  Otto  P.runfels  of  Germany. 
I".  Linnaeus — Swedish      nattiral- 
ist. 
Ii  e  r  n  a  i'  d  Jussieu  —  I>ench 

scholar. 
Darwin. 

'.  Classiiication. 
L  .\iiinials — I,ivc  one  year. 
'■i.   Iliemiials — Live  two  years. 
.'I.  Perennials  —  Live     year     after 

year. 
1.  Structure. 
A.   Herbs. 
1'..   riider^hrubs. 
C.   Shnd.s. 
1).  Trees. 
T).   l".vert;reen  —  Retain 
entire  year. 
<">.  Decitliious — .Shed    leaves    in 

fall. 
7.  Gemis  —  .Seieiititlc 
plants. 
S;)ecie— More  than    P.'d.OOO. 
\arietv  -Numerous. 


foliapc     the 


the 


of 


Cr\ptoL;aiiis. 
.•\.  .Seeilless  apple. 
P..  I'.aeteria. 

C.  Diatoms — Microscopic  plants. 

D.  Mold — Low  type  of  (growth. 
1"..  Rii-.t — I"imi::iis  growth  on  ce- 


F.  Veast— !■ 


reals  and  f;rasses. 


untjtis  t;row 


th. 


C.  .Mi^ae  — Plants    that    jjrow    in 

water. 
H.  Lichen^  —  Sort     of     fungjis 

growth. 
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Mo»sc*— S  e  V  c  r  a  1  thousand 
s|)ccie>i. 
I.    Ferns — l.t>tM>  s|K'cic!i. 
k.  Ucsmiils  ami  (wnd  scums. 
Liverworts. 
,  ScouriiiR  rushes. 
C'hib  mosses. 
Fission  plants. 
2.  rhaneroKams. 

A.  Conifirac — Pint  family. 

a.  I'ine.  f.  Tamarack. 

b.  Spruce.       R.  C  >pri'^s. 

c.  Hemlock,   h.  Arbor  \  itae. 

d.  Fir.  i.    CVilar. 

e.  Larch.        j.   Juniper. 

B.  AnKiosperms. 

a.  Monocot\le(lons. 

1.  Cat-tail  family. 

2.  Grass. 

3.  Seilge. 

4.  Arum. 

5.  Spidcrwort. 

<).  Pickerel  weed. 

7.  Rush. 

8.  Liliaccao  (Lily)   family. 

a.  Wild  oats. 

b.  Wild  onion. 

c.  Common  tulip. 

d.  White  dog-toothed  vio- 
let. 
Wild  hyacinth. 

Star  of   Hcthkhem. 

Asparagus. 

Jacol)'s  ladder. 
i.    Lily-of-il'c-valley. 
j.    W.iko  robin. 
k.  Green  briar. 
!).  Amar\llis  family. 

a.  naffodil. 

b.  Star  grass. 

10.  Iris  family. 

a.  Crocus. 

b.  I'.lue  flag. 

c.  Fleur-de-lis. 

d.  Yellow  flag. 

11.  Orchis  family, 
b.  Dicotyledons. 

1.  Willow  family. 

a.  Poplar. 

b.  Cottonwood. 

c.  Aspen. 

d.  Weeping  willow. 

2.  Walnut   family. 

a.  Illack    walnut,    butter- 
nut. 

b.  Hickory— Pecan,    pig- 
nut 


e. 
f. 

P- 
h. 
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3.  Birch  family. 

a.  Hazelnut. 

4.  Beech  family. 

a.  Dak—  Red.    black, 
white,  burr. 
6.  Elm  (aiiiilv. 

a.  White  elm. 

b.  .Slippery  elm. 
C.   Ilackberry. 

6.  Mulberry  family. 

7.  Nettle  family. 

8.  I  luck  wheat  family. 

a.  Sheep  sorrel. 

b.  Swamp  dtKk. 

c.  Knotgrass, 

9.  Pink  family. 

10.  Peonia  family. 

a.  Marsh  marigold. 
1.  i'.uttercup. 

8.  Cow>lip. 

b.  Wild  columbine. 

c.  llluc  larkspur. 

d.  .Mar.sh  clematis. 

11.  Poppy  family. 

a.  Dutchman's  breeches. 

b.  Pdeeding  I  cart. 

c.  Bloodroot. 

12.  Mustard  family. 

a.  Horse-radish. 

b.  Water  cress. 

c.  Shepherd's  purse. 

13.  Rose  family. 

a.  Quince,  pear,  apple, 
haw. 

b.  R  a  s  p  b  c  r  r  y,  mul- 
berry, blackberry,  dew- 
berry, strawberry. 

c.  Willi  rose,  sweetbrier. 

d.  I'linn,  peach,  cherry. 

14.  Pnl-o  family. 

a.  Honey  locust. 

b.  Clover,  alfalfa. 

c.  Wistaria. 

(I.  Wild    pea,    sweet    pea, 
peanut. 
IT).  Geranium  family. 

10.  \'inc  family. 

a.  Grape. 

b.  liostnn  ivy. 

c.  X'irginia  creeper. 

d.  Woodbine. 

17.  Linden   family  —  B  a  s  s- 

wood. 

18.  Violet  family. 

19.  Begonia  family. 


i    ■'^- 


80. 
21. 


31. 
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Cactus  family. 
a.  Ni^'lit  lili'otniiiK  ccrcu*. 

rrimrusi-  f.iiinly. 

(liriM-nj;  f.iinily. 

I'arsli'y  family, 
a.  (  araw  ay, 
I).   I'ar>nii). 
c.  larrut. 

l)(iK'«"i'<l  family. 

Hiatli  family. 

a.  Wild  Iioiii-ysiicklr. 

b.  .'^liirp     l.iiinl.     irailiiiR 
arlmtiK,  .\la>lluwir. 

c.  Wild  ro'.cmary. 

d.  linrlsKliiTry,  iTaiilicrry. 
'  >livi'  family. 

a.  .A-h. 

b.  ('(immnn  lilac. 
<  Icnli.iii  f.imily. 
Milkwi'iil  family. 
M(iniini,'-f,'l.iry  family. 
I'lilox  family. 
Horace  family. 

a.  Common   heliotrope. 


.•<'> 
:i.l. 


.11, 

X,. 
.10, 


b.  BtuebrlN. 

c.  T'orRcl-mo-not. 

d.  Hliii-  tliiMk'. 
Vcrlii'na  family. 
Mint  f;.     • 

a.  Cati 

b.  CJroi. 

c.  Motherwort. 

d.  (iardcn  sage. 
NiKlit.shado  family. 

a.  r.itfcr'iwcct. 
Hom-ysiicklo  family. 
Composite  family. 

a.  Daisy. 

b.  (iarilen  coreopsis. 

c.  Mavwcc<l    (lJo;»'s 
ncl)'. 

d.  .Marguerite. 
c.  RaRweed. 

f.   Itachelor's  button, 
p.   r^ill  thistle, 
h.  Chicory, 
i.  Dandelion, 
j.  Wild  lettuce. 


fen- 


Questions  in  Botany. 

Name  three  distin-iiishinR  features  In-twecn  pLants  .and  animal;.    .34(5. 
Upon  what  do  plrmts  subsist .-    .Name  the  four  main  divisions  of  plants.   23,13. 
.Vame  three  eminent  boianv  ^tu.Ient^  nf  earlv  davs.    Who  was  the  first  writer 
of  this  subject  ? 

Define  annual,  peremiial.  dieotvii  il.in,  parasite. 

What  are  rust  and  )eaM-     How  are  ferns  prop.aijateil - 

To  what  family  does  the  a[ii>le  belons;?     130. 

Hy  whom  was  the  (lowerless,  seedless  apple  cvolveil'     V.M. 

What  beveraj^es  are  made  fnmi  i^rapes.  apjile-.  corn,  and  aijave? 

From  wliat  are  a-afetida.  arnica.  an<l  opium  made? 

State  a  peculiarity  of  the  eucalyptu<  tree. 

What  are  sai^o,  palmetto,  and  caoutchouc? 

Xame  some  useful  Ircipical  plants. 

Describe  tobacco,  niaiilc.  and  holly. 

How  did  the  name  mandrake  nriu'inate?     Hy  wh.it  other  name  is  it  known? 

From  what  is  manilla  liemji  made  ?    Linseed  oil  ? 

What  are  weeds-     IIow  do  plants'become  weeds? 

Xame  .several  .species  of  oak.     Wh.it  does  the  n.ame  o.ik  sisjnify? 

Xame  some  plants  noteil  for  their  wood. 

For  what  is  Rinsenir  used?    V.y  whom  principally? 

To  what  person  and  .State  is  the  celebration  of  .Xrbor  day  due? 

What  is  an  aquarium  and  fur  what  is  it  used? 


Tlu'^ic  childn-n  of  lh<-  imadows 
Ol  sun.'.hinc  .-iiul  (if  showers. 
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Flowers. 


'^ 


t  -.1 


f  , 
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I.   DrSCRIPTlON. 

1.  I'lirts. 

A.  Ivcccptacle,  base  of  flower. 
1!.  IVrianth. 
a.  Sepals. 
I).  I'ctals. 

C.  Corolla. 

D.  Calvx. 

E.  l'i>iils  ( I'cniale  organs). 

a.  Ovar)-. 

b.  Ovules. 

c.  Stijjiiia. 
(1.  .^tyk'. 

F.  St.iniciis  (Male  (irgans). 

a.  I-'ilanu'iit. 

b.  Anllur. 

c.  r.ilUn. 

2.  Diversities. 

A.  a.  1  lerniajilirddite. 

b.  l'ni>exiial. 
I),  a.  Xcuter. 

b.  Naked.  ' 
C.         Se-Mle. 

3.  Inlldresceiiee. 

A.  IiKleterniiiiate. 

a.  Axillary— Red  currant. 

b.  Raceme — l-.Tu'etnie-iU't. 

c.  Corynil)~l\ed  haw. 

d.  Umliel— l"arri)t. 
c.  Spike — i'lantain. 
f.  I  lea<l— Clover, 
p.  I'aniele-Oats. 

r>.   neteriniiKitc. 

a.  Terminal "llasswood. 
1).  C\ine — tliickweed. 

4.  Reiirodiictioii. 

A.  Maiiiur. 

a.  Traii-pnrtation      df      p'lllen 
from  stamen  to  pi-til. 

B.  Aijencie-;. 
a.  Inject-. 
h.  r.inh. 

c.  Fallini;  of  pollen. 

d.  I'.lowinjj  tliroiii.;li  air.  \ 

C.  r.cst     results     olitained     from 

fertili/ation  fnnn  <litTer- 
ciit  llo\ver<  of  plant-  of 
same  or  similar  >peeie-. 
.").  \'ariations. 

A.  I'orms. 

1'..  Colors. 

C.  Constrnction. 


II.  !• 


rokiti  i.n  KE. 


1.  Nttrseries. 

2.  I.and-capc  jrardcninij. 

3.  Conservatories,  hotliu 


etc. 


I.  ntijrrx. 

I.    I'rodnein^  seeds  and  fruits. 
■.  Csi..-. 

1.  r.eautifyini;  eartii. 
■.'.  (  onmiercial  purposes. 
A.   I'erlume. 

r..  iioinv. 

C.  Colorini,'. 
I).   Medicine. 

Al'OlTION   OF   I'l.OWKRS. 

1.  Wlun. 
•.'.  Why. 
:;.   1  h'W  chosen. 
•1.  Where  .-ulopted. 
.\.   Nations. 

a.  Canada  —  Ma]ile  le.if. 

1).   l".ni;I;ind  —  Ro>e. 

c.   I"i;\pt— I.ilv  (SacreiH. 

(1.   Iri  land-  .'^liamiMek. 

e.  Scotlanii   -Thi-tle. 

f.  L'nited  States-  CiolrUtirod. 
(  i\  r  >ta!e<.  xe  li-t.) 

■J.    .NlMll  U  l.\l.   I'loWIKS. 

1.   r.\   whiim  maile. 
.\.   I'.arlv   limes. 

.a.    Italian*. 

1).   I".i;\ptian<. 

c.   Romans. 
T..   I'revent. 

a.  .Americans. 

li.  Cermans. 

r    I"rrt;i-Ii, 

?.  r>e. 

.\.   Millinery. 
Ti.  Oecorations. 

L'lll 


mv 


:1.  Materials. 
A.  Wax. 
15.  Paper. 

C.  Shell. 

D.  Horn. 

E.  W'li.iklionc. 

F.  Riilihcr. 
C.  Wlvct. 

II.  Ribbons,  etc. 


VII.  Language  of  Flowers. 

1.  I'"lowcrs  are  used  as  types  to  ex- 

press thoughts  and  feelings. 

2.  Where  developed. 

3.  I'.y  whom. 

4.  Types  in  common. 

A.  Amaranth— Inmiortality. 
I!.  Oak  le.it— Power. 

C.  Moss  rosebnd — Confession  of 

love. 

D.  White     rosebud — Happy     in 

love. 
T).  .See  list. 


Questions  on  Flowers. 

Name  the  principal  parts  of  a  llower. 

When  is  a  llowir  said  to  be  jierfect?     When  sessile? 

What  is  ptilbn  .-ind  of  what  ii>e  is  it?     •.'-.id-.*. 

State  sonu'  uses  of  llowers. 

How  did  the  adoption  of  tlowiTs  as  emblems  come  about?     1020. 

W  hat  tlower  is  considered  sacred  in   h!i;y|)l  ? 

How  were  many  of  the  State  llowo  selected? 

Name  the  ador*  d  lloral  emblems  in  the  states  of  lllinoi-,  \cw  York,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Iowa. 

(Jive  a  list  <if  ..i  itast  six  iiational  tlowers. 

What  flowers  last  only  one  '  ly  ami  ni^lit?  Do  flowers  generallv  remaui 
open  at  niglif  ? 

Wllat  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  of  flower- - 

Who  were  the  tirst  to  advance  the  art  of  making  artificial  flowers  to  a 
more  perfect  state? 

Which  nations  now  excel  in  this  industry?  What  is  the  value  of  the  annual 
export  of  flowers  from  (iermany  and  I"rance? 

What  is  meant  by  flower  language? 

State  the  significance  of  the  following:  Pan>v,  laurel,  apple  blossom,  violet, 
daisy,  and  goldenrod.     1021. 

Who  is  considered  god  of  flowers? 


Flowers  in  Literature. 

Spake  full  «ill.  in  lam;ii.iKO  qii.iint  aii'l  .iM.n, 
One  uliii  (Iwill.tli  liy  Iho  ia>tK-.l  Klii:ic. 

W'lu'ii  he  ralltd  tlie  (Icnvers,  sci  liliic  ami  ui'Iden. 
.Stars,  Ih.at  in  earllTs  llrnianuiit  d.i  sliiiie. 

In  ra-tiTii  lancls  lliey  talk  in  tlowers. 
Ami  lliey  tell  in  a  i^arlaml  tlieir  l..\e-  ami  eares ; 
I'aeli  I'lov^ciii  that  lili.nm--  in  ilieir  -.^anlen  l^owir; 
On  its  leaves  a  my^lie  lanmia^e  hears. 

— I'rrciziil. 
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Catlur  ye   ri>-^elMi(!>  wlnle  ye 


OKI  Time  is  ,iiii  a  ll 


Ami   llii-^  '-ame  ll 


Tomorrow  will  he  iKini; 
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THE  faci  tliat  poetry  preceded  prose  in  the  orijjin  of  literature  indicates 
tlic  natural  desire  of  niankiml  fur  beauty.  Toctry  is  the  voice  of  imagina- 
tion, of  music,  of  ideals:  prose,  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  of  criti- 
cism, of  the  exposition  of  knowledue.  As  poetry  is  to  literature,  so  is  literature 
to  education  in  j;eneral :  that  phase  of  conuuon  school  education  which  arouses 
the  desire  for  art  and  gives  a  fmer  ta^te  for  all  that  is  best  in  achieveincnt. 
Prose  is  to  literature  what  the  practical  studies  i>f  mathematics  and  sciences  are 
to  ei',, cation.  A  man"'  life  coidd  never  reach  it-  most  con;plete  achievement 
withuu.  both,  but  the  natural  instinct  of  man  is  for  the  ideal  rather  than  the 
practical.  The  ceiiliuies  when  man's  natural  expre>.>ion  in  all  literature  was  m 
verse  proves  this.  The  practical  nui>t  conic,  as  it  did  in  prose,  but  the  natural 
desire  mu>t  be  sati.-fied  first  or  the  zest  for  the  practical  will  be  lost.  Literature 
satislles  this  natural  craving  of  n-in ;  it  furnishes  the  inspiration,  the  personality 
of  cilncation. 

Fnni  the  time  savage  man  told  of  liis  conquests  in  wild,  barbaric  verse  to 
the  present-day  poetry,  yoli-hed  in  form  and  abounding  in  knowledge,  narra- 
tives have  been  told  in  rhyme.  When  these  stories  swung  themselves  ofT  in 
ringing  stanzas  which  Miig  in  sjnte  of  one's  self,  they  fell  easily  under  the  head 
of  ItLiUaJs.  But  it  is  in  the  epics  of  literature  that  the  more  pretentious  of  these 
stories  come,  and  the  world's  greate^t  writers  have  used  this  method  of  narra- 
tion. The  German  A'/7).-/i(»-.'<i//.</,  the  Creek  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  /n-or.Ji.'/  are  among  the  most  famous  examjiles  of  the  world's 
early  epics.  Cming  <lown  through  the  centuries  of  English  literature,  it  is 
found  that  the  most  profound  subject-matter— ilramatic,  ideal,  and  sustained— 
has  found  its  expression  in  the  epics  of  ruriidisc  Lost,  lacri,-  Qurciu;  and 
IJ\Ils  of  tin-  A'//i-.  It  was  not  until  several  centuries  of  develoimunt  had 
pa?-ed  in  the  llritish  Mes  that  the  <lrama  foun<l  birth  through  the  deman.l  for 
acti.n  in  literature.  l'ro>e  wa-  not  <leveloped  sufficiently  even  in  the  Kth  century 
to  fi'rni-h  an  exjjroMon  for  the  novel,  yet  people  were  eager  for  stories,  and. 
as  the  ma-se-  could  not  re;id,  the  dr.ima,  modified  and  made  more  expres-ive 
of  human  char.u-ter.  was  drafted  iitio  service.  The  lyric,  the  natural  song  of 
the   poet's   heart,   tlie   expression   <if   all   the   emotions  of   mankind,   has   existed 


alwavs  as  the  laughter  and  tears  of  the  world  have  ,ilway 


existed.     These  forms 


the  hallaii.  the  ffic,  the  drama.  an<l  the  lyric 
of  expression. 
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furnish  the  ba>is  of  all  poetic  forms 
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Prose  in  the  early  history  of  the  nations  was  merely  the  mode  of  express- 
ing facts.  Historical  chronicles  are  the  earliest  forms  of  it  in  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  The  Reformation  advanced  the  clearness  of  l^iglish  prose  through  the 
argumentation  then  prevalent.  The  i)rinting  press  made  it  possible  to  present 
political  and  religiou.s  views  in  pamphlets.  I'rom  that  time  there  was  a  steady, 
but  slow,  growth  in  prose  expression,  lliiiuor  and  nature  found  their  way  into 
the  heavy  sentinces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l^tli  century.  The  presence  of 
these  elements  made  the  entire  prose  expression  more  elastic  and  variable.  The 
iwfcl  naturally  follows,  and  critical  essays  developed  rapidly  as  the  possibilities 
of  a  concise,  flexible  prose  offered  them>elves  to  the  writers  of  these  centuries. 
To-day  it  hardly  seems  possiiilc  that  our  literature  was  ever  lacking  in  the  manv 
departments  which  are  only  po»  le  through  prose— tlio-e  of  the  es>ay,  the  novel, 
the  short  story,  the  oration,  and  i.     n  that  of  our  current  periodicals. 

We  can  scarcely  estimate  t.  wealth  of  our  inheritance  in  literature. 
Iiverything  of  imp(jrtaiice  in  the  lit.  ature  of  other  ages  is  ours  through  trans- 
lation, added  to  the  magnificent  production  of  our  own  Engli>h-speaking  men  of 
letters.  The  study  of  it  should  be  an  in>pirati(>ii.  not  only  to  greater  individual 
development,  but  toward  that  of  the  natural  life  as  well,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  public  schools. 


Studying  Literature. 

BOYS  and  girls  of  the  age  ,o  study  literature  are  ready,  emotionally,  for 
all  that  i>  beautiful  in  ])ro.se  and  poetry;  mentally,  they  are  just  at  the 
stage  of  their  development  where  the  realization  that  they  have  power 
to  make  clear  to  themselves  and  others  the  niasteri)ieces  of  literature  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  A  feeling  of  power  lea(l>  to  a  further  desire  tor  new 
fields  of  conquest.  In  no  development  of  >chool  work  is  this  general  charac- 
tc.istic  of  mankind  so  forcibly  eviilent  as  in  the  study  of  luerature.  Cut  to 
develop  this  trait  the  pupil  must  be  allowed  sufficient  freedom  for  research  work 
nuist  be  given  a  chance  to  develop  the  imitative  within  him.  The  teacher  must 
keep  in  the  background,  an  iu-piring  and  guiding  force,  but  not  to  take  awav 
the  zest  of  discovery  fmm  the  pitjiil  by  giving  him  what  he  can  find  for  himself. 
No  public  scIkmiI  course  can  do  more  than  open  the  <loors  to  the  vast  pleas- 
ures in  literature:  but  tho>e  doors  may  be  (i]ientil  in  >ucli  a  wav  that  the  boys 
and  girls  will  never  care  to  shut  them  again— in  fact,  never  can  shut  them 
again— again-^t  the  enjoyment  of  cotn])anion~lii[)  with  the  world's  greatest  men 
and  women.  The  plan  of  research  and  report  work  tlinnti;li  topics  assigned  by 
the  teacher  leaves  the  pupil  the  power  of  imitation  within  the  bounds  of  his  ability. 
The  outline  if  literature  following  this  iiitrodnetion  i-  de>igned  to  furnish 
topics  for  pupils'  work  in  chronological  order,  so  that  a  complete  hi.~tory  of  F.ng- 
li-^h  and  .\merican  literature  may  taiid  out  ilefinitely,  a<  w  ell  as  the  interpretation 
and  detailed  study  of  the  individMal  writers.  The  reports  a-<igned  iiu  t!i'--e  topics 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  cki'^s  li\  the  pu]iil  in  such  :i  nauner  that  notes  can  be 
taken  and  reciteil  upon.  I'.acli  writer'-  eh.iracteri^tics  should  lie  ]iroved  through 
the  reading  of  his  productioii^.  and  definiti'  esamples  uiven  to  illu-trate  the  truth 
of  the  subdivisions  imder  that  head.  This  particular  part  of  tlie  outline  plan 
develops  true  critical  ability  in  reading  and  brings  the  boys  and  girls  to  realize 
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their  ability  to  read  Rood  books  intelligently;  having  realized  this  once,  litera- 
ture of  a  poorer  class  will  lose  its  attraction,  for  the  ])oor  sentiment,  the  lack  of 
streiiijth,  the  iHHiihastic  tlisplay  of  rhetoric  will  appear  to  them  as  the  toys  of 
their  earlier  years.  Thus  there  is  a  possibility  here  which  must  appeal  to  every 
true  teacher:  the  ix)>sil)ility  uf  removing  future  failures  in  the  lives  of  boys  and 
girls,  by  creating  an  indilYerence  to  all  hut  the  best. 

English  Literature. 

Old  English  of  Anglo-Saxon  Period  (449-1066). 


{ 


II 


I.  Historical  r.ACKf.KocM). 

A.  UoMian  coiKinest  of  Firitain. 

li.  Teutonic  rim(|ui'st-. 

C  lutrodiution  of  t'liristianity. 

ImKST  rol.TKV  AM)  WkITLRS. 

A.  Scop  and  Glecman. 

H.  H<(i\iil[:   greatest  Anglo-Saxon  epic. 

C.  Caednion  and  his  paraphrase. 

D.  The  Cvtiewulf  cycle. 

E.  Characteristics. 

a.  I,ove  of  the  sea  and  war. 

b.  Hackground  of  rugged,  stormy  land. 

c.  Ciloom  ;  stern  sen<e  of  duty. 

d.  Rhytlmi.  but  no  rhyme. 

I'ROSI;   I'RODICTIONS   A.ND   WRITERS. 

A.  Alfred  the  Great. 

B.  I5ede. 

C.  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 


III. 


Suggestions  for  Study  and  Questions  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 

I'kowi'i.k — Read  translations  in  Morlcy's  Ilni;llsli  Writers,  and  prepare 
report  of  characteristics  of  .AniLjIo-Saxoii  literature  found  in  the  poem.  \Vhat 
ditTerence  is  there  in  the  treiitmeut  of  nature  hv  the  .\nglo-Saxon  and  a  writer 
of  to-day?  Is  there  any  an.il<igy  lietwecn  the  strus,'!iles  in  the  poem  and  the 
struggles  of  the  Teutons  with  nature?  What  knowledge  of  early  customs  does 
the  p<iem  give  ? 

How  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  poetry  |)recedes  prose  in  its  origin  ? 

What  elTict  did  the  introduction  of  t'liristianity  have  on  the  character  and 
literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons? 

What  work  of  this  period  is  --iniil.ir  to  I'diadisc  Lost? 


The  Transition  Period. 

(1066-1400). 

I.  Hi.STORicAL  BArK(;Roi-\n. 
A.  Norman  Concpiest. 
H.  The  Crusades. 

C.  l'nsettle(l  conditions  of  England  following  Xornian  Conquest. 

D.  Final  mingling  (if  .\ii!L,'!(>-Saxon  and  \ornian  races. 
(iKNi'.RAi.  Cii  AKAc  ii:ristks  or  TKRum. 

.\.    No  .settled   l.innUaiie. 

H.  A  period  of  lack  of  productions  tmtil  the  last  century. 
C.  First  productions  in  English  language. 

::4S 


II 


^fr  l^f 
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III.  Writers. 
A.  Prose. 

1.  Geoffrey  of  Moninnuth. 

2.  Sir  John  Manilcvillc. 

3.  Jolin  Wvcliffc. 
D.  rocts. 

1.  John  Gowcr. 

2.  William  I.:mi,'laml. 

3.  GeolTrfv  Lliaiu-fr. 

a.  Life. 

b.  Minor  jxhiiis. 

1.  y-<\C''"i/  ''/  CiWil  ll'oinni. 

2.  Ti;>\lu.i  and  Crxscyd'. 

3.  House  of  i'aiiic. 

c.  Masterpiece. 

1.  Caiitiil>iiry  Tolrs. 

a.  Plan. 

b.  C  hnracttTi<lies  of  early  finios. 

c.  ("haticir's  eharaeleri^lics  in  pniMiis. 
<1.  Cliaracteristics  of  poetry. 

1.  Inllnenco  of  l'"rencb  and  Italian  literature. 

2.  I.ove  of  nature. 

3.  lireadth  of  sympathy. 

4.  Humor. 

.I.   Power  to  tell  story  in  verse. 
(1.  Portrayal  of  character. 
e.  Place. 

1.  roinnler  of  F.nijlish  lan.c;ua,i,'e. 

2.  Thir<I  place  ainonir  l".nt;lisl)  writers  by  some  critics;    fourth 

by  ;itherv  in  poetic  ability. 

3.  Fii>t  ^'reat  I''n,t,'li-h  poet  in  time. 


Suggestions  and  Questions  for  Study. 

Why  is  this  period  called  the  Traii'-ition  Period? 

Whv  is  Monmouth  valnalile  to  later  writers? 

What  similarity  is  there  between  .Maiideville"s  Travels  and  Swift's  Cullhrr's 
Travels^ 

Why  is  John  WyclitTe  called  the  "Morniiiir  Star  of  the  Keformation"?  <  )ii 
what  is  Wycliffe's  rank  .as  the  most  important  pro>e  writer  of  the  1  Ith  cenlurv 
based  ? 

How  does  John  (lower  show  the  confused  st;ili'  of  the  l"nL;li^h  lanj^uaije  in 
his  time  ? 

What  is  the  similarity  between  William  I-ani^laii'l's  I'icis  Plowman  aii'l 
I!unyan"s  Pil<^rim's  l'ro:^rcss? 

Into  what  three  ()erio(l-,  is  (  hancer's  work  divided? 

Why  does  ("hancer's  work  clo-e  the  'rran-itinn  Period? 

Read  the  l^rolo;^uc  and  the  Knli^lil's  'Idle  from  Dryden's  translati'm  of  tin 
Canterbury  Tales  and  make  reoorts  to  illustrate  Chaucer's  cb.iracteristic-  >  i 
humor,  power  of  character  portrayal,  and  love  of  nature.  Compare  Dryden' 
translation  with  the  oriijinal  verse  of  Chaucer  lo  tjet  the  dilTerence  Iietween  tin 
early  and  modern  Kntjlish  l;mi,'nai;;e. 


Th.it  nrtltU-  riintiriT  in  tticKc  f«iriiiiT  litiics. 
Who  llrst  enrii'liol  mir  ljii!li-ll  wilh  lli^  rlivtiics; 
Spoke  first  in  iiiit'lity  ininitKTs,  dtlviim  in  Itu-  mine 
Of  piTftct  knowliilBe. 

— H'<irds7vorlh. 
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I. 


II. 


Ill 


The  Fifteenth  Century. 

A  Period  of  Literary  Depression. 

Historical  Rackground. 
A.  Wir  of  Koscs. 
U.  Discovery  of  America. 
C  Introduction  of  prlntinR. 
D.  Capture  of  Con,stantiiioi)le, 

GlCNKKAL  C'lIARACTKRlSTItS. 

A.  Keaction  a.i;aiii.st  cliivalry. 

B.  Lack  of  freedrini  of  tliou),'lit. 

C.  Lack  of  liiKli  ideals  in  education. 

D.  r.allad  singing. 

I.ITI.RATLRE. 

A.  Prose. 

1.  Tlioiuas  Malory's  Mortc  d'Arthur. 

2.  William  T.Mulale's  Translation  of  the  Hihle. 

a.  \'ery  similar  to  present  version. 

b.  Clearness  of  pnise  exj)rcssion  advanced. 
.'?.  Robert  Ascham's  Sclwol-mastcr. 

Poetry. 
1.  Scottish  ballads  by  William  nunbar. 
'i.  Review  of  old  songs:   Kohin  1 1  ami ;   Clwi'v  Chase. 
;!.  Introduction  of  Italian  sonnet  form  by  Wyatt  and  Surrey. 


B. 


English  as  Written  in  the  15th  Century. 

Sir  Percival. 

nut  this  knyslit  tlmt  fntiRlitP  with  Syro  Pcrcyvnl  w.t;  a  provcil  knycht  and  a  wysc  fyRht- 
iriKc  kiiyi;litf.  .iiid  Sire  r.Tiyvalc  was  yiinm-  and  stronco.  nut  knowvinR  in  fvKlilyinK  as 
the  otliir  w.is.  riiiiMK'  Syrc  IVnyval  spake  fyr.'.to  and  sayd  syrc  kiivKlit  Iiold  thy  liand 
a  whyU-  stillo.  fur  kv  liavc  fntiKlitin  fnr  a  >.vniple  niatir  and  qii.-irel  civir  lonKo.  an(f  tlurc- 
fori-  I  riiinyri'  line  till  nii-  tliy  nanii-.  for  I  was  ncviT  or  this  tynio  matched.  Soo  n"<l  mc 
help,  sayil  that  knytihte  that  wimiided  mo  soo  sore  a<  Ihnw  ha>t  (lone,  and  yet  have  I 
fnuKhten  in  many  halails.  and  now  sliall  tliow  wete  tliat  I  am  a  knvwhte  of  the  talilc 
round,  and  my  name  i>  Syre  ]'x\<>r  ile  Marys  hroder  tmto  the  i;i>o(l  kniyhle  .Svre  Laiince- 
lot  du  Lake,  .\llas  said  Syre  IVreyval  and  my  name  is  Svre  renvval  de  (lalys  that  hath 
made  my  que-t  to  seke  Syre  I.anneelot.  and  now  I  am  seker  that  I  -hall  never  fynysshe 
my  quest,  for  ye  have  slayne  me  with  y<inr  h.indle-.  It  is  not  soo  said  Syre  lector,  for  I 
am  sla\ne  hy  >oore  handes.  tlierefore  I  reqiiyre  yon  ryde  ye  here  liy  to  a  pryory,  and 
I'rynKe  me  a  pre  e-t  that  I  may  neeyve  my  Saveour,  fof  I  n'lav  not  Ivve.  .Alas  said  Syre 
I'erewal  that  lu  ver  will  he,  for  1  am  so  faynie  for  bledvno  that  1  iiiave  imnethe  st,inde 
how  shold  1  theniic  take  my  hors.  — Thomas  Malory. 

Test  Questions. 

What  makes  this  period  one  of  im])ortaiicc  to  I-lnRlish  literature  in  spile  of 
the  lack  of  productions? 

Can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  use  of  gunpowder  necessitated  a  change  in 
the  subject-matter  of  romance? 

What  elTect  does  a  civil  war  have  on  the  literary  production  of  the  country 
during  the  time  it  is  in  progress?  Applv  your  answer  to  the  case  of  England 
during  the  War  of  the  Roses. 

The  evctits  enumerated  in  the  historical  background  of  the  period  are  among 
the  reasons  why  the  l'"lizal:etliati  period  was  one  of  such  remarkable  literary  bril- 
liancy. Why  did  they  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  period  in  which  they 
occurred? 

Of  what  value  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople  to  literature? 

Read  the  ballads:  A  l.xtiU-l  Gcstc  of  Rob\n  Hood,  Rob\u  Hood's  Death 
ond  Burial.  The  Xut-BrozKii  Maid. 
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Age  of  Elizabeth. 

(1558-1625). 
Climax  of  Greatness  in  English  Literature. 

I.  lIlSTORICAT,  r.Al  KC.KOIM). 

A.  I'.xpliir.iii.'ii  ami  siitlcnunt  (.f  the  New  World. 

1'..  Cinuliul  dcvtlcpiiKiit  of  I'liritanism. 

C.  Dckat  (if  llii-  Si>aiii-Il  Armada. 

1).   Kiii;ii  of  l'".li/al  itli. 

!•:.  KiiKii  of  Janus  I.  (first  of  Stuart  kitiRs). 

II.  l.NH.ri.Mis  liisisi;  Ki.-r.  to  t;Ri:ATNK.-s  oi-  Liti.ratike. 

A.  1-ilit.ral  iiitilliv.ii.Cf  of  i'.lizalxth. 

1!.  foinl  iiiid  irki.t<  of  Kcnaissance  and  Ki  formation. 

C.  ln;ai;inatiiin  arou-td  l>y  storiis  of  New  World. 

D.  Rise  of  middle  class. 

IC.  driatcr  use  <  f  iirintinir  ptcss. 

III.  C.KNi  KAi.  CriAKArn.Ki.vncs  or  Lukrature. 
A.  StronL:  ima;.;ination. 

r..  Voutlmil  ciitlui-iasm. 

C.  Love  of  advcnttiro. 

D.  I.ovc  of  natiirt'. 

v..  Varirty  of  sulijrit-matter. 
!•".  Uraniatic  ixi)rcs-.ion. 
ti.  I'"xtrava,t,'ant  dccor.ition. 

1\'.    rKoDlCTION. 

A.  I'rose. 

1.  riiilip  ?i<lney. 
3.  Richard   Hooka, 
3.  Francis  P.acon. 

a.  Life. 

b.  \\\irk«. 

L  Essays  oti  all  subjects. 
V.  Scientific  and  liislorical. 

c.  Literary  characteristics. 

1.  C  liar,  concise  sentences. 

'v'.  r.readth  of  knowledge. 

3.  l-'itiures  drawn  from  court  I'.fe. 

■}.  Interest. 

B.  Poetry. 

1.  Nondramatic. 

a.  Edmund  Spenser. 
1.  Life. 
3.  Works. 

a.  Minor  poems. 

L  Slnflirrd's  Calc  Jar. 
•?.  F.f>illhilamiiim. 

b.  'Masterjiiece. 

1.  Fairle  Qiiccnc. 

a.  Place. 

b.  Stvle. 

c.  Rank. 


Tiinnk;  tn  tjic  hiittiriti  heart  f>y  wliicVi  w--  live. 
Thanks  ti)  its  tindcrm-s,  its  juvs,  niul  fears. 

To  till-  till'  mcaiiist  tlnwcr  that  tiliws  cati  Bivc 
'nioughl!.  that  do  often  lie  too  ilrei>  for  tears. 

— M'ords-xorth. 
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c.  Qiaractcri-itics. 
1.  Mcl.Kly. 
'i.  Ili^li  iiieats. 
3.  Al)siilutc  I'xprcssidii. 
•t.  Iiilhuncc  on  oiIkt  |><>cts. 
5.  Sponstrian  stanza, 
b.  l^ar^jc  iuuiiIrt  of  writers  of  lyrics  u^cil  sonnets. 
Draniatii-. 

a.  Thomas  Sackvillc. 

b.  Cliri>tu|)|icT  Marlowe. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Works. 

a.  Mxampk  of  ftrccd  for  money. 

1.   The  Jcti'  oj  Malta. 
h.  Ivxaniplf  of  j,'ri'fil  for  kiio\vU<lne. 

1.  Pr.  T'austiis. 
C.  Kxampio  of  (jrceil  for  coii(|uist. 

1.   Tatnbiirlaiitc  the  Grial. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  l-"xtrava);ant  imagination. 
I).  I'.xtreiiie  tyjie.s  i'l  character, 
c.  N'oitthful  enthusiasm. 
(1.  Highly  decorated  expre-^ioii. 

4.  liithience. 

a.  .Made  hlank  verse  variahle  and  tlexihle.  to  suit  suhject- 

niatter. 
U.  Shakespeare  adopted  his  new  form. 

c.  William  ."Shakespeare. 

1.  Life. 
i.  Work. 

a.  Noiidramatic. 

1.  /  \-nus  and  Adonis. 

2.  l.ucrccc. 

.'t.  l.'iO  sonnets. 

b.  Char.ieteristics  of  nondramatic  poems. 

1.  .'^uhject-mattcr — Love  anil  nature. 

'i.   l^xipii^iie  ex[)rt  ssion  in  sonnet  form. 

c.  Rank  of  nondramatic  work. 

1     Would    have  placed    Sliake.sjM.are   amonj;   the   first 
poets  of  the  world. 

d.  I)r.imalic  —  .\cconlintj  to  periods  of  life. 

L  ^'ciuthful.  ho|)efiiI  period. 
.1.  C'<i)'/i(/.v  of  Errors. 
I).  Mid.tiiwmcr  Xi:.:lit's  Dream. 

c.  h'i')iico  and  Juliet. 

d.  Kiiliard  II.  and  ///. 

2.  I)ee])er  insi'^ht.  deeper  ]>hilosophy,  better  plot. 

a.  .Is  YoH  Like  It. 

1).  .Mercluwt  of  I'enice. 

c.  Henry  11'.  and  Henry  y. 

3.  Disappointment,  sorrow,  weakened  faith. 

a.  Hamlet. 

b.  /((/iH.v  Caesar. 

c.  Othello. 

d.  Macbeth. 


U 


If 


;iio 


4.  Clnv.tiR  years — Faith  and  ^strength. 
a.  Cymhi'liHc. 
I).  The  Tempest. 

t.  riot. 

1.  Matt  rial. 

a.  Irom  old  EfiRlisfi  chronicles, 
■    h.  From  riutarch's  Liivs. 

c.  Misccllnnt'ous  manuscript. 
t,  Trcatnicnt  in  jjcneral. 

a.  Act.  I. 

1.  Introduction  of  main  character. 

2.  Previous  history. 

;i.  ruriKisf  and  plan  of  hero. 
4.   liacivjjround. 

b.  Act  11. 

1.  l)i'vclo()nient  of  hero's  purpose. 

!i.   Iniriiduclion  of  opposition  active. 

;j.   Introduction  of  minor  lines  of  actions. 

c.  .Act  III. 

1.  Climax. 

d.  Act  IV. 

1.  niiline  of  opposition. 

2.  I'rojjress  of  hero's  plan. 

e.  Act  V. 

1.  Conclusion. 
f.  lleneral  cliaraitcri-tics. 

1.  .'>yni])athy  with  all  classes. 

2.  I.ovc  iif  nature. 
.■?.  Humor. 

4.  Mixture  of  comedy  and  trafjcdy. 

5.  Commanil  of  vocabulary. 
(I.   Imatjery. 

p.  Rank. 

1.  I'irst  of  all  times  and  nations. 

d.  I?cn  Imison. 

1.  I.ife. 

2.  Works. 

a.  Prose. 

1.  Critical  essays. 

b.  Poetrv. 

1.  \on<lraniatic. 

a.  Lyrics. 

2.  Draiiialic. 

a.   The  Silent  H'oman. 
h.  I'olf'oiic. 

c.  The  .Uehemist . 

d.  yiasques. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  Display  of  technical  knowlodpe. 

b.  Lack  of  sympathy. 

c.  Satire. 

d.  \'iporous  critical  power. 

e.  Exquisite  lyrical  expression. 

e.  IVntimoiit  anil  I-'lctcher. 

f.  John  Webster. 

Hnpc,  f(ir  a  si.T^on.  li.nde  the  wnrM  f.irowcll, 
.■\iiil  freotloni  sliriik'd,  as  Kosciusko  ftIL 

— tamfbell. 
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Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Elizabethan  Age. 

SpcnsiT  is  called  a  subjective  poet.    Explain. 

What  is  an  alleRory ?    Illustrate  by  I'luric  Qucciic.  ^      r,        • 

Define  the  Spenserian  stanza  frum  the  use  in  the  I'acKC  Quccnc.  See  l.yron  s 
ChtUlc  Harold  for  nu)re  modern  use  of  tliis  verse  form. 

What  is  a  sonnet?     Illustrate  from  Shakespeare. 

Define  a  lyric.  Select  examples  from  lien  Jonson's  work  and  from  ..lose 
thrown  into  Shakespeare's  plays. 

W  hat  contrast  in  the  characters  of  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  can  be  seen  from 
the  literarv  characteristics  of  the  two? 

What' is  satire?    Why  is  it  detrimental  to  good  htcrature? 

Did  the  change  in  tlie  roval  family  rulin.!::  in  England  have  anythmg  to  do 
with  the  decline  of  literature  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period?  ^ 

Sii  \Krsi'KARK :  Read  a  play  from  each  of  the  periods  of  Shakespeare  s  lite 
and  trace  the  inlhience  of  events  in  each.  Outline  a  play  to  illustrate  the  plot 
formation  as  shown  under  the  head,  '•Treatment  in  Ceneral,  in  the  outline. 
Make  a  list  of  references,  as  vou  read,  to  illustrate  Shakespeare  s  characteristics. 

For  what  is  Sidney  famous  in  the  history  of  pros?  devclopmciU?    Hooker. 

Puritan  Age  (1625-1660). 


I.  IIlSTORtr.M.  llACKHROlNn. 

A.  Conllict  between  Cavaliers  and  Purit-ans. 
15.  Civil  war. 

II.  Hffkct  oi-  SrKLr.t.LE  o.n  I-itir.xtire. 

A.  Fcriwl  of  arj:;unient.n''oii. 

n.  Prose,  rather  than  poetical,  development. 

III.  LlTKR.\TL'RE. 

A.  Prose. 

1.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  haak  W'alton. 

;V  Thomas  Hohlics. 
4.  John  Milton. 

B.  Poetry. 

1.  Caroline  or  Cavalier  School. 

a.  Writers. 

1.  .Abraham  Cowlcv. 

b.  Characteristics. 

1.  I.isht  snl)iecl-iiiall>r. 
3.   b'xteusive  (iecuratinn. 

2.  John  Milton. 

a.  I.ife. 

1.  .Minor  jxiems. 

a.  I.'.lllci^ro. 

b.  //  J'tuscroso. 

c.  Collins. 

2.  Later  and  more  important 

a.  Silllisnii  .  /^'inii\/..f. 

b.  Pdiadisr  Nci^niiicd. 

c.  Character  of  work. 

1.  Melody. 

2.  Majesty. 

;i.  \'ivid  imagination. 

d.  Kank. 

1.  Second  to  Shakespeare 


C.  Commonwealth. 


C.  Rclitjioiis  fervor. 

D.  Lack  of  oriKinality. 


r,.  Sir  W.ilter  Raleigh. 
(!.  Lord  Clarendon. 
7.  Tlioiuas  I'uller. 


2.  R.iIktI  lUrrick. 
:{.  Lyric. 

b.   I'lietry. 

d.  /.ycii/iJ.t. 

e.  Sun  nets. 

)uein«. 
e.  I'armlisc  Lost. 


4.  r.eauty. 

.'».   Pnljvluil  verse  form. 

C.  I'ignrative. 
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Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. 

Why  was  the  drama  m-glcctcd  in  this  period  ? 
St  ind^'^^  *''^  particular  line  of  prose  development  for  which  each  of  the  writers 

Can  you  see  why  the  Cavalier  school  would  rebound  from  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  period  ?  ** 

Con.pare  the  practical  b>isincss  al.ilily  of  Shakespeare.  Milton,  and  Chaucer. 

Wha  IS  a  masque?  Cotnus  is  clainio!  to  be  tiie  greatest  in  ihc  Kii;,'Ii,sii  hn- 
Ruagc.    Kead  it  and  make  a  list  of  points  to  prove  the  place  it  hnUU 

Learn  Milton;s  0</i-  to  Mudncss,  and  explain  li„w  it  illustrates  hi.  character 

\\hat  possibilities  m  Milton's  life  are  in.licaie.l  l,v  i:.llh-'r„  and  //  I'mscruso? 

Faradisc  Lost:  Tell  the  story  of  the  writin-  of  the  poem:  the  first  mx  lines 
of  Hook  I..  Rive  the  subject-matter  and  tell  the  purpose:  learn  both.  Whv  is  this 
an  epic  poem?  Whv  did  Milton  write  l\nadisc  Kci^aincd.'  How  docs  it  compare 
with  Paradise  Lost!'  ' 

What  inthicnce  has  Milton  had  on  theology? 

Milton  called  his  prose  his  /,■//  hand.     Kxplain. 

Learn  Milton's  definition  for  education  in  his  article  on  Education 


Restoration  Period  (1660-1700). 

I.  Historical  Background. 

A.  Restoration  of  Stuartr.  to  throne. 

B.  Kevolntion  of  1(188. 

II.  ClIARVCTKKISriCS  (IF  I.ITKR.XTIRK. 

A.  Low  moral  standard. 

B.  Omission  of  nature  reference  and  background. 

C.  Increase  of  scientific  knowledge. 

D.  French  inlluencc. 

E.  -Attention  to  verse  form  rather  than  subjeet-maltcr. 

III.  Writkrs. 

A.  John  liunvan. 
■  L  Life.  ■ 

2.  Works. 

a.  Lift'  and  Death  of  Mr.  Hadman. 

b.  Holy  irar. 

c.  I'i!i;rim's  I'ro^i^rcss. 

3.  Characteristic  of  stylo. 

a.  Simple  words. 

b.  \'ivid  imagination. 

B.  John  Dryilcn. 


C.  Dramatic  aetinn. 
d.  Sinccritv. 


\.  Life. 
2.  Works. 

a.  Prose. 

L  Critical  cssavs. 

b.  Poetrv. 

1.  I  lavs. 

a.  .  ///  for  Lor,'. 

2.  .Satirical  pi  ems. 

a.  Absalom  and  .  Ichitophcl. 

b.  Mac  riccknoc. 

3.  fides. 

a.  .Uiwandcr's  Feast. 

4.  Translations. 

a.  Fi>i'i7. 


c.  Hind  and  Panther. 

b.  To  Saint  CeeiUa's  Day. 
b.  Chancer. 
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Characteristics. 
1.  I'rosc. 

a.  Short,  precise  sentences. 
Poetry. 

a.  lack  of  sympathy. 

b.  \  i^or. 

c.  Didactic  subject-matter. 

d.  i'oHshed  verse  form. 


b.  Keen  critical  power. 


2. 


Suggestions  and  Questions. 

Which  of  Shakespeare's  plavs  has  the  same  historical  basis  as  All  for  Love? 
romparini.'  tlic  ciiaracteristics  of  the  two  ixxts,  what  conclusion  do  you  reach 
witli  rei;:iril  to  the  merit  of  tlic  plays? 

Detiiic  didactic  jx)etry.  Is  Dryden's  didacticism  the  same  as  that  of  our 
Americiiii  I'.cxts  of  the  New  F-nulaiui  i^roup? 

Whv  due-  lohn  I'.unvan  seem  out  of  pLice  in  his  period? 

I'lliiriin's  i'roKrcss:'  tiive  form  and  subject-matter.  What  is  the  reason 
that  tills,  ne.xt  to  the  Bible,  has  been  the  most  widely  read  book  in  the  English 
lnii)7uagc  ? 
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Classical  Period  (1700-1740). 

I.  Historic  M.  Rackcroind. 

A.  Ki  ijin  of  (Jueeii  .\nnc.  Cicorge  I.,  and  George  II. 

fllAKAlTKRISTIlS  OF    I'KKIOU. 

A.  low  moral  standard. 
r>.  Lack  of  orJj,'inality. 
C.  i'crfect  verse  form. 
I).  Satire. 
III.  Wkitkks. 
A.  Trose. 

1.  naniel  Defoe. 

2.  loiiatlian  Suift. 
"  a.  l.ife. 

b.  Work. 

] .  Tall-  of  a  Tub. 
'i.   {iiiiliTrr's  'f'riiVi'ls. 

c.  ('har;nl>  ri-Iic-.  nf  work. 

1,  Satirical  ininior. 

2.  lack  of  patlios. 

;?.  .Simple,  ilirecl  style. 
Joseph  AddiMni  and  Hicliard  Steele, 
a.  I. Ives. 

I).  (  hi<  f  work  :    Sir  Kniicr  Jf  Coirrly  Popes. 
C.  ("haracteristics  of  w>  rk. 
1.   .\d(hson 

a.  Kindly  humor, 
h.  Smooth,  eleijant  sentence. 
8.  Steele. 

a.  Stren),'th  and  pathos. 

b.  Carelessness  in  sentence  structure. 


3. 
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B.  Poetry. 

1.  Alexander  Pope. 

a.  Life. 

b.  Work, 

1.  Translation  of  Virgil  and  Homer. 

2.  Hssay  on  Man. 

3.  yVi//"!-  uf^  the  Lock. 

4.  lis.iay  oh  Criticism. 
T).   7V/1*  Duiiciad. 

c.  Characti'ristics  of  work. 

1.  Lack  (if  imaKinaiion  and  emotion. 

3.  SuhjiTt-niatttT  sacrificed  to  verse  form. 
;i.  Klnininf;  cmiplit  at  its  climax. 

4.  Leader  of  satiric  didactic  poetry. 

Questions  and  Suggestions. 

What  were  the  Tattler  an.!  Spectator.^    What  in  American  literature  com- 
pares with  them? 

rontra>t  the  humor  of  Addison  and  Swift. 

W'liv  is  this  period  snimtinus  calli'd  the  Age  of  Pope? 

What  is  the  classical  couplet.'    Why  is  it  sometimes  called  the  rockintr-horsc 

couplet!'  '^ 

Head  enouKh  of  I'ope's  poems  to  be  fanuliar  with  his  verse  form  and  to  illus- 
trate his  cli.iracteristics. 

Preparation  for  Romantic  Period. 

(1740-1780). 

L  HiSTORicAr.  BArKr-RotiNn. 
A.  Ameriran  Revolution. 
1!.  Keforriis  in  f;overiuiient  and  political  views. 

II.    '.IIAFM  TKKISriLS. 

A.  Ketnrn  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

M.  Revival  of  <lramatic  ta'-tos. 

C.  Indicalions  of  great  freedom  of  thouL'ht. 

I).  Ki-e  ..f  novel. 

IIL    LlTKRATlKK. 

A.  I"oiindalion  Work  for  Koniantic  Period. 
i.  Thomas  dray. 
2.   lames  Macphersori. 
;<.  Horace  Walpole. 

4.  Thomas  IVrcv. 

5.  Oliver  (;old--iiiiih. 

a.  Life. 

b.  Work. 

1.  Pro^e. 

a.  I'icdr  of  Waketleid. 

2.  Poelrv. 

a.  The  Pesertcd  !  'i/.'m.v. 
h.  .SVii-  .S'loiif's  to  Cotuitier. 
C.  Cliarnctiri>.tios. 

\.  <Jnai'il,  analytical  profc  stvlo. 

2.  Humor. 

3.  Mixture  of  chssical  and  romantic  characteristics. 
■1.  (lood  plot  and  active  in  drama. 

B.  First  Fnilish  novel  writers. 
1.  Samuel  Richardson. 

a.  Life.  257 
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b.  Work. 

1.  I 'am  da. 

)i.  Cliiris.ta  Hurlotir. 

;f.  Sir  ilnirlcs  (•niiulisoH. 

c.  Cliaractcristics  of  work. 

1.  Tciliiiiisiii'^s. 
y.  Narrow  views. 
3.  Iiitiri'st  ill  cliaractcrs. 
2.  Hciirv  l-icUliiii,'. 

a.  r.ifc. 

b.  \V(.rk. 

1.  Josi'f'h  .liiJri-.K'S. 

2.  Tom  Junes. 

3.  .Imcliii. 

C.  Cliaractoristics  of  work 

1.  lliiiivir. 

2.  I'lTfcclion  of  plot. 

;i.  NiijoroU'-  cliara>.ti'rizati(>n. 
n.  Tobias  SnioIIttt. 
\.   l.aiirince  SlirtK'. 

C.  MisiillaiR'oiis  proM'  writers. 

1.   Daviil  Ilumo. 
•i.  I'.dward  ( iililion. 
;?.   I'.ilmiiiul  lUirkc. 
4.  Sanuul  lolnisoii. 

a.  Life. 

b.  Work. 

1.   I.i.uiys. 
'i.  Riisschis. 
:?.  /.i:v.v  of  Poets. 
C.  fliaracttri-tics  of  writinp. 

1.  I'.latiorato  niamuT  of  cxpri'ssion. 

2.  I'liilo^opliical. 

;?.  Xo  imauiiiativc  coloring. 
1.  .Strtiiptii. 

D.  Dramatic  writers. 

1.  Milliard  Sluridati. 

2.  Oliver  Goldiiiiith. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 


Whrrc  did  Macplierson  and  Thnma';  Percy  pet  material  for  their  work? 

I  low  docs  the  IK-.u-rIrd  /  ///ui;.'  silow  tlte  mixed  characteristics  of  the  classical 
and  romantic  writers? 

Who  i>  called  the  inventor  of  the  I'.npli^h  novel? 

Why  is  Henry  liel.lini.;  considered  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  18th  century? 
What  is  his  ma-teri>iece? 

What   friend  of    lohiison"-  1  eeame   famous  through  writing  his  biopraphy? 

Wluit  famou-  club  wa.>  forme.l  in  London  in  17i'>1?  N'ame  the  important 
meuihers. 

(  )ii  what  (jualitv  does  John-ou's  fame  rest? 

What  i-.  the  ditTereiue  between  .1  romance  and  a  novel? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  •'I'icareMiue"  in  connection  with  story- 
writing? 
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Romantic  Period. 


I.  HlSTORICAF.  RaCKCROUND. 

A.  French  Kcvolu'ion. 

}J.  Effect  of  American  Kevolution. 

C.  Time  of  peace  in  England. 

II.  Chv\r.\cteristics  of  Romanticism. 

A.  Tlic  opposite  of  matter-of-fact. 

B.  Deep  feeling. 

C.  Love  of  nature,  especially  wild  nature. 

D.  Democracy. 

E.  Use  of  supernatural  in  subject-matter. 
V.  Love  of  adventure  and  mystery. 

G.  Beauty  of  thought  and  expression 

III.  Writings. 

A.  Prose  writers. 

1.  Charles  Lamb. 

'■i.  Thomas  I)e  Ouincey. 
;i.  Walter  Savnge  Landor. 
•1.  Jane  .\ustcn. 

B.  Writers  of  both  prose  and  poetry. 

L  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

a.  Life. 

b.  Works. 

1.  I'oetry. 

a.  Miiistrrlsy  of  Scotlisli  Border. 

b.  Lay  of  llic  Last  MiiistrcL 

c.  Mann  ion. 

d.  Laily  of  the  Lake. 

2.  Trose. 

a.  History. 

1.  Life  of  Xaf'oleoii. 

'■i.  Tales  of  a  (j  rami  father. 

b.  Fiction. 

\.  Iraiihoe. 

•.'.  Heart  of  MiJIcthiaii. 

'■'^    Kenilworth. 

■I.  Bride  of  LaiiDiieniioor,  I'tc. 

c.  Characteristics. 

L  Mv^tery. 

'..'.  .Adventure. 

;i.   Ijierj;y. 

-1.  Love  of  wild  na'nnv 

.'■>.  Love  of  supenialnral. 

<1.   Return  to  jiast  f.  .r  -nbjecltnatter. 

2.  Samuel  Taylor  Cok'ridj.,'e. 

a.  Life. 

b.  Works. 

L  Toetrv. 

a.  Christahel. 

1).  Kiil'lii  Khan. 

c.  The  .hieieiit  .Mariner. 
2.  Prose. 

a.  I'.iopraphy. 

b.  Lectures  an<!  notes  on  Siiakesiieare. 
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c. 

Characteristics. 

1.  Supernatural. 

2.  I?rilliant  color. 

3.  I'icauty  in  ideals. 

4.  Kceniicss  of  critical  judgment. 

Poets. 

1.  Robert  P.urns. 

a. 

Life. 

b. 

Works. 

1.  Individual  poems. 

a.  Colter's  Satiiriltiy  Xigbt. 

b.   Tiim   O'Shaiitcr. 

2.  SonK>i  and  lyrics. 

c. 

Cliaracteri>tics. 

1.  l.dve  of  simple  nature. 

2.  Humor. 

;i.  Sympathy. 

4.  Sincerity. 

5.  Originality. 

f>.  Ma>ter  nf  Ivrical  expression. 

t.  r>c  of  Scottish  dialect. 

2.  \Vi 

liani  Wordsworth. 

a 

Life. 

b 

Toetry. 

1.  Long  poems. 

a.  The  Prelude. 

b.  Michael. 

c    liviiirsion. 

2.  Other  famous  poems. 

a.  0(/.'  to  Duty. 

b.  Iiitiiiu!t:">}s  of  Immortality. 

C.  So!itar\  Ri-af-cr. 

d.  Daffodils. 

e.  .S7i.-  11  (J.?  a  riiaiitom  of  Di!i,i.^lit. 

f.  0,hs. 

c 

Characteri-tics. 

1.   Meditation. 

v'.  Sxmp.ithy  with  lowly  life. 

;!.  I'.xtriine  love  of  (piiet,  sim])le  nature 

1.  Stnnutli. 

."i.  Sinijilicitv. 
d.  Rank. 

\.  '{'bird  among  F.nL:li-h  poets. 
3.  Lord  r.yron. 

a.  Lite. 

b.  I'oenis. 

L  Prisoner  of  ChiUoiu 
2.   Monfred. 
',\.  Cain. 
C.  Characteri-tics. 

\.   R.Iiellion  again^-t  all  law. 
2.   lorce. 
.'!.  l-"niotion. 

4.  Keen,  cvnical  wit. 

5.  Half  pitv. 

6.  Lack  uf  restraint  in  verse  form 


4.  Cliilde  Harold's  rili^rimat^e. 
.'i.  ('/.fi'iiii  of  Jiidi^meiif. 
C).  Don  Juan. 
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4.  Percy  Rysshe  Shelley. 

a.  I.ife. 

b.  Poems. 

1.  Prometheus  Unbound, 

2.  The  Ccnci. 

3.  Adomiis. 

4.  Song^S'ond  Odes. 

c.  CharactiTislics. 

1.  Pure  love  of  fri'pdfim. 

2.  IdcalizatiiMi  of  nature. 

3.  I'raijilo  l)caiity. 

4.  Ilantiony. 

5.  Lyrical  power. 

5.  John  Keats. 

a.  Life. 

b.  Poems. 

1.  r.iidymion. 

2.  Lamia. 

3.  /.uUh-lht. 

4.  I:7r  of  .S'aiiit  Af^nes. 
.T.  Hyf'erion. 

T).  .Sliortir  poems  and  odes. 

c.  Characteristics. 

1.  .Mediaeval  snhject-matter. 

2.  .Appeal  to  senses. 

3.  Yoiitliful  enthusiasm. 

4.  lUauty. 

5.  Musical  vcr.sc. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

What  is  found  in  the  characteristics  of  the  dilTerent  writers  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  I'rench  Revolution?  How  many  of  the  writers  contemplated 
active  service  in  the  Kcvohition  ? 

What  writer  of  this  period  made  the  Enijlish  Lake  District  famous? 

IIow  did  r.urns  establish  a  national  spirit  in  Scottish  poetry'  Whv  did  he 
accomplish  more  in  that  line  than  Scott?  Read  Hums'  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a 
That  and  explain  how  it  expresses  the  democratic  fcilinij  of  the  period.  Read 
A  Mountain's  Daisy  and  show  what  characteristics  it  i'.histrates.  Tani  O'  .S'haiitcr 
is  considered  I'urns'  best  poem  hy  many.     Does  it  appeal  to  vou  so? 

How  did  Scott's  life  and  ancestors  furni>h  material  for  his  work'  Illustrate 
Scott's  characteristics  by  references  to  !:anhoe  and  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Why  did 
Scott  R'vc  up  writing  poetry? 

Why  is  the  Ancient  Mariner  illustrative  of  Coleridpe's  love  of  the  super- 
natural?   Of  color? 

How  docs  Wordsworth's  Michael  illustrate  his  love  of  lowly  life'  Read 
A  Solitary  Reaf'cr  for  exquisite  tlioii!:;ht  and  musical  eNpre~sions ;  Pat'odHs  for 
c.Ntreme  love  of  nature.    Why  does  Wordsworth  r.nnk  third  in  Kn.i;li>h  literature? 

What  points  of  similarity  do  yon  find  in  the  lives  of  Pyron.  i^hellev,  and 
Keats?  In  their  characteristics?  Read  To  a  Cloud,  Eve  of  Saint  Ai;nes,  and 
Prisoner  of  Chilian. 

What  .\merican  writers  were  livinfj  and  writing  at  this  period? 
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Victorian  Period. 


■  v. 
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I.  HiSToRirAf.  n.vrKr.RnrNi). 

A.  IViiixl  o(  invi'iitiiin. 

U.  IVriiMl  of  tlu'dliifjieal  and  scientific 

II.  (il  NIRAL    C  lIARACTIKlSrUS. 

A.   Mixturi'  uf  scii'ntitic   ami   iiuajji- 

native  subject-matter. 
11.  IVsiri'  tiir  truth. 
C.  .\iial\-is  (vf  uiotivi's. 
I),   lli^li  i.lials. 

IC.  .'>tru,i;).;lcs  in  nli^i.ius  faith. 
!•'.  N'ariitv  of  pr'Hhtciinu. 

III.  Wkiiiks. 

A.    iluMnas  Macaulav. 
1.  life. 
•^.  Wc.rk. 

a.  I'cH'try. 

1.  L(i\s  of  .liiiiciit  h'ome. 

b.  Trosi-. 

1.  Jlist(>r\  of  Lir^laiid. 
'i.  lis.iay.i. 
'^.  Lliarai.tiri-.tii-s. 
a.  (.  li-irni^s. 
I).   I'.iuTcy. 
c    i'.rilli;iiu'\ . 
<l.   I'r.iclii-.ij   vii'WS, 
Pi.  TIiiima>  I  arKlc. 
1.   I.ilV. 
-.'.   Work. 

a.   Tritiisuiliotis. 
li.  I.ifi'  of  SihiHer. 
f.   life  I'l  lUini.i. 
il.  Sartor  iusiiitiis. 

c.  Irriuh   h'rroltitioii. 
i.  Oliver  (  iom;vrll. 

jj.  FrcJcriik  the  Gn-at. 
h,   ILriti-s   and  ILro    Worship. 
.'t.  •  har.icliris!ii:s, 
a.  Saliri'    Tiiixod     witli     svtupa- 
tliflic  iiUircst. 


h. 

I'hil.iv.phy 

c. 

d. 

.'Sincerity. 
Forcf. 

c 

V.   iMmir.-itivc 
John   Knskin. 
1.  l.\h: 
'i.  Works. 

express 

on. 

a. 
h. 

r.ssay.i  on 
l:.<:sa\s   on 

Art. 
.Morals. 

c. 

lissiiy.'!  on 
h.ir.'u'tiTi-tii 

Soaal  1 

u'form 

a. 

I...VC     of     1 

atiire. 

b. 

lniat,'i'r\. 

c. 
d. 

Mn^iral  sentences. 
Clearness. 

e. 
f. 

Sincere  |iu 
ISreaillh  of 

rpnse. 
kiiowle 

Ik'e. 

uivesti).;:ation. 
1).  Mallliew  Arnold. 
1.  Life, 
a.  Work. 

a.  I'oetry. 

1.  Sohrab  and  Rustutn. 
5!.  I.vrics,  ele).;ies,  .sinuets. 

b.  I 'rose. 

I.  l.ilerary  criticisms. 

<;.  TheoIoKical  discussions. 

.'{.  ICssays  on  social  (jucstions. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  I'oetry. 

1.  Kellection. 

2.  Lack  of  hojx;. 
.'!.   Keli>,Mous  doubt. 
"1.  Love  of  sea. 

.'i.  Irregularity  of  verse  form. 

b.  Prose. 

1.  I-"asy.  conversational  style. 

2.  Clearness. 

.'<.  rnprcjudiccd  criticisms. 
4.  riea  for  culture. 
K.  ficor^e  Lliot. 

a.  Life. 

b.  Work. 

1.  Poetry. 

a.  Sf<ani.<ih  Gypsy. 
1).  Shorter  poems. 

2.  Novels. 

a.  Hased  on  early  life  ami  asso- 

ciations. 

1.  Adam   Hcdc. 

2.  .S'i7(7.s'  Marncr. 

.'t.  Mill  on  the  l-Uus. 

4.  Scenes  from   Clerical  Life. 

b.  I'oreiRn  hackjjroinnl. 
\.  Komola. 

c.  Markin!^  decline  in  power. 
\.  Middlemarch. 

2.  Daniel  Peronda. 

c.  riiaracteristics. 

L  .Analysis  of  character. 
2.   Ditl.ictic   purpose. 
.1.  I)eveloi)nunt  of  character  with 
circumstances. 

4.  OriKinalily. 

.I.  Clearness   ;nid   force, 
(i.   Humor 
F.  Charles   Dickens. 
L  Life. 
2.  Works. 

a.  /'iii.i/Vt  Papers. 

b.  Oliver  Tji-ist. 
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c.  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
•I.  Diiivi  CofperMii. 
3.  I'liaracliTistics. 

a.  \'ip)ri>its,  cliar   style. 

Ii.  S>tn|iiithy  with  Inwi-r  classes. 

c.  Mixtures      of      liuiiiur      anil 

fwlhos. 
(I.  X'anity  of  character. 
e.  N'iviil  iiiiagiiiatidii. 

G.  William  Makeiie-ace  Thackeray. 
1.  Life. 
•i.  Work. 

a.  Hssay.s. 

b.  .\ovels. 

1.  I'liitity   J'air. 
y.  Ncury   lixmond. 

3.  A'cTiCCH/lTJ. 

4.  I'ciuii'itnis. 
r>.  l'ir;^inkin.<!. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  Satire  iiiixiil  with  tctniiTiicss. 

b.  Realism. 

c.  Portrayal  of  society  life, 
il.  Quaint,   fresh  style. 

II.  Robert   Crowning. 

1.  I.ife. 

2.  I'oetry. 

a.  Monolopncs. 

1.  My  I.Kst  Pinh.ss. 
'«!.  Aitdrcit  del  Siirto, 

:!.  .;/'/  r,<-u-r. 

h.  Dramas. 

1.  Staff  or  J. 

'i.  niot  on   tin-  Svulchcon. 

3.  ntpit  I'iis.us. 
C.  Narrative  poems. 

1.  Saul. 

2.  A'/k,;'  and  the  Book. 

d.  Short  Ivrics. 


3.  Characteristics. 

a.  ( >ptiiiiism. 

b.  ( >riniiiality. 

c.  l'"<)rce. 

«l.  .Analysis  of   character. 

c,  I'nvier  of  rhythm  and  cxpres« 

siori. 
f.  I  ii)vctire  trnths. 
'.  Alfi.d    Tennyson. 
1.  Lit-. 
•i    Work. 

a.  Minor  pin-nis. 

1.  I'liltur  (if  .trt. 
•■i.  l.,Hh-sl,-\  llali 
•'1.  '/'.•i(>  / dices. 

1.  llysscs. 

.'■>.  O.i.v.f  11/;^'  of  the  liar,  etc. 

b.  .More  iiiiportaiit. 
L  The  Tiineess. 

2.  Maud. 

.1.  liiioeh  .  hdeit. 
I,  Idyll.'!  of  the  Kiiii;. 
'<.  In  Meiiiorlam. 
.'I.  (  I :.tr:icteri-tics. 

a.  Keen  ohscr  vat  ions  of  natnre. 
I>.  ."scientific  knowledge  in  poetic 
form. 

c.  Triumiihs  over   r  e  I  i  jj  i  o  n  s 

ilonlit. 

d.  Lyrical  and  narrative  power, 
c.   Perfect   verse  form. 

.  Other  writers. 
\.  diaries  Keade. 
2.  Charles  Kinu-ley. 
;!.   riiiKver-I.vtion. 
1.  (  liarl.ilte    I'.n.nte. 
!>.   lames    l"roiiile, 
<1.   llirlitrt    .Spencer. 
T.  'Iliomas   Huxley. 
S.  Elizabeth  liarnlt  lirowninR. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 

\Miy  <loc5  the  historical  hackKnmnd  of  this  period  make  nns^iMo  tlio  v.irictv 
>f  literature  produced  ? 

Which  writers  sulTered  most  from  religious  .loulit  in  this  period'  Which 
I'lte  never  regained  hi^  faith? 

Would  I'.rowniiig's  naturally  hopeful  character  lie  a  reason  lor  his  e.canine 
the  period  of  doulit "' 

Head  ri|)|.a's  song  in  Tiffa  f'a.yus  for  an  ixpre-ion  of  llrouiiing's  fai 

Why  are  Carl\le  and  lirowning  coiivi.lereil  spiritii.il  tonic-.  ? 


Kin 


What  <l(es  (ni.wni^r  //,,•  Itar  t<ll  us  ,,f   remn^..i,\  i;,iili  -     k.ad  /,/v//.v  of  thr 


i.C  and  report  on  cla-s  of  poems,  allegorical  sigiiiticaiice.  luaiilv  of  thought   and 
expression?  '^     ' 

I.ycidas.  lUei^y  Written  in  a  Conntry  Churehyard.  .1do,i,ii.<  and  hi  Memoriam 
ire  the  four  greatest  elegies  in  the  iMiglish  language;  give  the  aiitlinr.  .^-casion. 
plan,  and  rank  of  each  poem. 
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Which  one  "f  Thackeray's  novels  is  sai.l  to  contain  ro  hero?    What  one  of 

riiaikira\  -  charactcri-.tics  iltus  it  contain? 

Which  of  DickiiH's  novels  is  sai.l  to  W-  the  story  of  his  own  life?  Illustrate 
Dickctiss  cliaractcri.tics  hy  this  novel,  nickitis's  humor  is  often  said  to  U- 
Rrote-iiu;  .lo  you  eo.isi.iet  it  v,^  Compare  a  character  .le-cripti.,.i  in  one  of 
Uicken-N  novels  with  .  ne  in  Tliackcrav's  l\inily  Valr.    Wh.r  i^  the  .litTerence? 

Which  of  CeorRe  Kliot's  characters  i-  siii-i-o-eil  to  he  li.  -.cl.'  Which  her 
father  an.l  hrother?  What  fault  creeps  int.)  her  later  novels  ,1  how  can  you 
account  f..r  it?  Kea.l  .UUmi  luJc  an.l  Mill  on  Ihc  I  loss  and  tqxirt  on  charac- 
teristics foui\d  in  each. 

Read  Matthew  Arnold's  Dover  Ihach.    What  docs  the  \Mxm  tell  you  of  the 

writers  state  of  mind? 


American  Literature. 


% 
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AMF.RICWISM.  that  slurdx  pri.le  in  all  that  is  >vortIi  while  in  sclfan.l 
■c.'untrv.  carlv  f..un.l  evpre"i..u  in  -air  literature.  I.\,  i  heforc  Hh'  1^"'- 
l„,i,,„-a  c.Ttain  f.  ire  a.i.l  fearle-MU-s,  totally  unknown  ;>u  l.i.Kli^li  s.-ll, 
lu.Mii  to  he  airarcnt  n.  the  hterarv  expression  ..f  .Xmerica.  W  ithin  a  halt  century 
after  the  a.l..ption  of  the  » ■..nstitntiu,,.  the  hill^.  valle>s  atvl  rivers  oi  New  ^  ..rk, 
the  hir.is  an.l  .L.wers  of  the  new  lan.l.  the  p,etMr,s,,ne  '"f'''-;"'' (.■^■;::V  t'uS, 
tMHS  ..f  .XuKncan  nun  an.l  w.inien  were  tannliar  to  the  Old  Worl.l  thn.Ui^h 
IrviuL-  an.l  to. .per.  .\nurican  suhjectmatter,  .\nieriean  spirite.l  expr.sSL.n. 
.\,nerican  views  on  ,H.litics.  reliui.^n.  ecn.Mnics.  an.l  art  have  «rown  "'"re  ;>". 
„„„e  stea.iilv  t,,  make  np  th.'  pr...Uicti..ii  of  ..nr  writers  an.  t..  K>ve  us  a  .letiml. 
literature.  When  we  e....M.l.r  that  three  centuries  a^.;  our  lr.n.1  was  a  «il.lernes- 
an.l  that,  t.. aether  with  all  the  w.Tk  necessary  to  .levek.p  that  wil.  erness  uit..  the 
present  lan.l  ..f  civ ili/ati..n.  we  h;.ve  aK..  created  an  m.livi.hial  literature  we 
have  in-t  can~e  f T  pn.le  in  ourn.iti.in.  r  .1.,,  „,„„ 

The  swiftness  ,,f  this  a.hiev.nienl.  an.l  the  nearne-s  in  time  of  the  Ruat 
h..ds  ..f  literarv  pr...lncti. .n.  m.ike  it  .HlVicnlt  t,.  .livide  .\inerican  literary  hisl..rv 
int.;  peri,.,N.  ch.aract.  ri/.  .1  as  tli..~e  .,f  l-UL^lish  lil.ratnre  are.  It  is  ,,inte  p..ss,hle 
that  as  tiir.e  ^ives  the  distance  necessary  t..  t;et  the  true  proportion  the  relative 
Kreatiu-^s  n|  ,!,.■  writers  will  he  rea.ljuste.l.  an.l  the  whole  hody  of  literature 
w,!l  he  r..!ixi.le.l.  l-.r  that  rea-.n  only  m..st  evi.tent  hues  ..  <hvisi..ns  have 
heen  ..pen,.!  in  the  follow  in'.'  .Mttline.  l^.r  the  same  reason  it  has  heen  unp-.s- 
s,l,!e  t.'  esii„,ate  the  inM.ort.mce  of  the  verv  recent,  or  pre-ent-lav.  writers.  u 
pr,.i...rti..ns  ,,f  time  uiveii  to  tluMU  must  .Ui.eiid  lip..u  the  ju.lKiuent  ot  th. 
teacher,  until  titiu-.  th.-  ni..st  just  critic  ..f  all.  j^ives  each  lus  pl.ice. 

The  pupil's  initiative  sh..,.M  he  uiven  full  scope  in  the  s.n.ly  of  .\mencMn 
literature  He  should  he  .na.le  to  fe.  1  a  s.ron.^r  ,,a,n..t,c  pri.le  m  the  work, 
an.l  that  it  is  his  place  to  pr..ve  tlu-  pl.ue  of  each  writer  to  hmis.li 
.an.l  t..  his  classmates  as  a  matter  ..f  in.livi-Inal  interet  This  can  he  done  h^ 
the  a-sicnnu„t  .-f  t..pics  f,,r  r-r-rts  t.,  the  class  he  m-i-tiuR  ....  a  ^v" -;  r^;'- '''^ 
of  each  writ.r'-  wrk.  ami  hv  free  d,sciissi,.n  .-1  the  hter.iry  M.le  ot  th.it  w.^rl. 
The  ,|uesti..ns  an.l  sU-L-.sti-.ns  f,.r  stu.ly  an-  me.ant  t..  hrmj;  .nit  .lehnitelv  i.t 
tain  p..ints  al.m^'  this  line  ..f  .lisciission.  The  a.Iverse  enticisni,  ahnos  con^ 
tempt  ..f  our  claim  t..  an  i.i.livi.lnal  literature  hv  the  ..l.ler  nat,..ns.  sh.n.l.l  P-t 
,he'p..I>il<  int..  a  .l.f.nsive  attitn.le  to  yr,  ,ve  the  cntrarv,  hut  tins  1.r.>'>^  ""■■• 
he  hase.l  ...1  just  eritici-m  wl.i.h  c.nes  from  a  th.-nniRh  knowledRe  ..f  the  tliini, 
criticised. 
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Colonial  Period  (1607-1765). 

I.  ClIARACTFRISTICS. 

A.  No  Aincrican  background. 

li.  Sul)ji'itniaitiT  of  aflvinturc,  liistory,  and  rrliRion. 

C.  (irowtli,  in  last  years.  i>(  national  fi-arlcsMuss  of  expression. 

II.  Writik^. 

A.  Captain  John  Smith. 

H.  Incn-.iM'  and  Cotton  Mather. 

C.  Koi;cr  Williams. 

III.  Nf.wsi'ai'krs. 
A.  Ho.tloH  Xc^iS  Letters. 
n.  lioxton  Cazi'tlc. 
C.  At"»'  Ell  inland  Coiirattt. 


I).  Jonathan  F.ilwards. 

v..  ,\nti;i    l'.rad>tri'i't. 

F.  \\  ritcr  of  Hay  I'atalm  Book. 


Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. 

The  fri'ntral  cla^s  of  xulijict matter  ami  ahilitv  of  each  of  tiicsc  wrifcrs 
shnnlcl  lie  known,  although  soim'  of  them  are  not  American  in  hirtli  or  work. 

.\n  investigation  of  these  early  news|)a|>er>  will  pnne  of  interest  hecausc  of 
the  men  connected  with  them  and  the. merit  of  the  jiaiH-rs  in  themselves. 

How  can  yon  account  for  the  serionsne-s  of  the  writers  of  thi*  time? 

What  interest  was  deviloiiiii^;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  that  brought 
life  into  the  later  literature? 

Did  any  of  the  writers  of  this  perio.l  attract  attenti^m  in  luirojie? 

Contract,  briefly,  the  period  of  I'n}.;lish  lileratnre.  which  covers  the  same 
time,  with  this  early  American  period. 


Revolutionary  and  Constitutional 
Period  (1765-1790). 


I.  ClIAR.VCTI  RISTICS. 

A.  Politics. 
1'.  l'"reedoni. 

II.  I'rose. 

A.  Oratory  and  politics. 

1.  Thomas  JetTer~"n. 
'..'.  .Mexander   I  lamilton. 
:(.   lames   Madisdii. 

B.  riiilosophy. 

1.  Itenjamin  Franklin, 
a.  life. 


C.  (."ontroversy. 
|).  ."shrewdness. 


1.  Joint  J.iy. 

.I.  Thomas  raine. 


b.  Work. 

1.  Poor  Riilinrd's  .lliiuiiiiit. 

2.  M ■(.<(•  Sf'ii\h   of  I'atlu-r  Abnilutm. 
.'1.  .tiitoln,ii;nif'hy. 

C.  Characteristics. 

1.  Cenernl   truths. 

'.'.  Tractical  wisdom. 

:!.  Clear,   concise    sentences. 

-I.  Humor. 
d.  Place. 

1.  Farly  type  of  .Americanism  in  literatnre. 

S.  First  literature  independent  of  passing  events 
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Century  of  Creative  Literature. 

(1790-1890) 

I.  Early  Ni:w  York  Group. 
A.  W'nsliingtoii  Irving. 


1.  Life. 

2.  Prose. 

a.  Early. 

1.  Knickerbocker  History. 

2.  Skclch  Hook. 

b.  Results  (if  foreisjn  travel. 
1.  nnicrhridi^c  1 1  all. 

'i.  Talcs  of  a  Traixlcr. 

3.  Life  and   I'oyag^cs  of  Co- 

liiinbus. 

4.  Cominest  of  Granada, 
T).  .Uhamhra. 

c.  Kestilts  of  Anicricai:  Travel. 

1.  'fours   on   the  Prairies. 

2.  Astoria. 

d.  .Miscillaneoiis  later  work. 

1.  Adirntnre  of  Captain  Bon- 

neville. 

2.  Life  of  IWuliin'^ton. 
13.  Characteristics. 

a.  Spontaneity. 

b.  Ilunior. 

c.  Wliolesonic  seiitiinent. 
(1.  American  atmosphere. 

e.  Simplicity  of  stvle. 
4.  Place. 

a.  i'o[)ular  with  all  classes. 

b.  Ranks     with     Addison     and 

Steele. 

c.  Inventor    of    American    short 

stiiry  with  local  hacki^round. 
R.  James    I'enimore   Cooper. 

1.  Life, 

2.  Work. 

a.  Novels. 

1.  Leatherstockini^  Tales. 

2.  Sea   Tales. 
."?.  The.Sfv. 

b.  History. 

1.  llisiory    of    I'nited   .'States 
Nary. 
;!.  Cliaracteri-tics. 

a.  Ont-iif-dnor  adventure, 
h.   Idealization  of  characters. 

c.  American     backgronnd      and 

character. 

d.  Carele---ness  in  style  and  sen- 

tence structure. 
4.  Place. 

a.  I'ounder     of     American     ro- 

mance. 

b.  Source   of   ma'erial    for   his- 

tory of  pioneer  life. 


C.  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Work. 

a.  Poetry. 

1.  Thanatofsis. 
8.  Sella. 

3.  Lyrics  and  short  poems. 

4.  Translations. 

b.  Prose. 

1.  Newspaper  letters. 

2.  Addresses. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  Love  of  country. 

b.  Love  of  nature. 

c.  Stately,  reserved  verse  form. 

d.  Temperate  criticism. 

4.  Place. 

a.  Leader  of  dignified  cultured 

formalism. 

b.  Pioneer    poet    of    American 

nature. 

D.  Fitz-Cirecn  Halleck  and  Rodman 

Drake. 

II.  Xi:w  England  Group. 
A.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
\.  Life. 

2.  Work. 

a.  Prose. 

1.  I'^ssays  on   morals,   nature, 
and  philosojihy. 

b.  Poetry. 

1.  Threnody. 

2.  Short  poems. 

3.  Cliaracteri-tics. 

a.  Nohle  ideals. 

b.  Sliort,      clear,      strong     sen- 

tences. 

c.  Epigrams. 

4.  Place. 

a.  Inspirer  of  youth. 

b.  Calm,  :ane  jiriest  of  faith. 

R.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Work. 

a.  Stories  and  Legends. 

1.  Tani^lezeood  Tales. 

2.  Mosses  from  an  Old  .Manse. 

3.  Great  Stone  Face, 
h.  Novels. 

L  Blithedale  Romance, 

2.  Marble  Taun. 

3.  Dr.  Grimslia'.ys  Secret. 

4.  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
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3.  Characteristics. 

a.  Imaginative   insight. 

b.  Drimatic  intensity. 

c.  Romantic  ii.-ick);roun(l. 
(I.  Moral  problems. 

e.  Brilliant,  easy  stvle. 

4.  Place. 

a.  I'oreniost   writer     of   Amer- 
ican fiction. 

C.  Ilenrv  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Work. 

a.  I'rose. 

1.  H  Xpert  on. 

2.  O'litrc-Mcr. 
.^.  Kariiiiaiigli. 

b.  Toctry. 

1.  Xarrativc  poems. 

a.  nivniicliiic. 

b.  Mili-s  StiDidish. 

c.  Hiauvtha. 

2.  Dramatic  poems. 
.'!.   liallads  and  lyrics. 
4.  Translations. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  \'ig(.roiis  sympathy. 

b.  Healthy  mind. 

c.  Iviith  in  mankind. 

d.  Simplicity      and     grace     of 

style. 

4.  IMace. 

a.  .Most  popular  .Xmcrican  poet. 

b.  Ciiildren's  poet. 

D.  John  Greenleaf  Whiltier. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Work. 

a.  Short  poems. 

1.  On  slayery  and  religion. 

2.  Lei^endary  ballads. 

b.  Long  poems. 

1.  S II oz^'- Bo  11 II J. 

2.  Tt'iit  on  the  Beach. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  Democracy. 

b.  fiemiinc  sincerity. 

c.  \'ignrous  freedom. 

d.  Poetic  imagination. 

e.  Poems  of  snug. 

4.  Poet  of  the  people. 

E.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Work, 
a.  Prose. 

1.  Essays. 

a.  Breakfast  Table  S^ceites. 
h.  Oi'cr  the   Teacups. 
c.  One    Hundred    Days    in 
Europe. 


2.  Novels. 

a.  Elsie  Venner. 

b.  Guardian  Angel. 

c.  A  Mortal  Antipathy. 

3.  Poetry. 

a.  Chambered  Nautilus. 

b.  Dorothy  Q. 

c.  One  Hoss  Shay. 

d.  Shorter  poems. 
.3.  Characteristics. 

a.  Forcible  intelligence. 

b.  Wit  and  shrewdness. 

c.  Charity. 

d.  Easy,  graceful  prose. 
4.  Place. 

a.  A    sage,    humorous    philoso- 
pher, 
i'    Henry  David  Thoreau. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Prose. 

a.  Essay     on     philosophy     and 
nature. 

1.  iraldcn. 

2.  E.YCursion. 
.1.  Spring,  etc. 

■T.  Characteristics, 
a.  Piiilosophy  of  simple  living. 
1).  Humor. 

c.  Cynicism. 

d.  Direct,  concise  sentences, 
c.  Poetic  phrasing. 

4.  Place. 

a.  With   Izaak  Walton. 
Ci.  James  Russell  Lowell. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Work. 

a.  l''irst  period ;  poetry. 

1.  The  Present  Crisis. 

2.  The  Biglow  Papers. 

3.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

4.  Fable  for  Critics. 

b.  Second  period. 

1.  Poetry. 

a.  Biglow    Papers    (Second 
series). 

b.  Coininemoration  Ode. 

2.  Prose  (Essays). 

a.  Fireside  Travels. 

b.  .iinoni;  .1/y  Books. 

c.  .1/y  Study  IVindozi's. 

c.  Third  period. 

1.  Poeiry. 

a.  Hearts-ease  and  Rue. 

2.  Prose. 

a.  Addresses  and  Essays. 
.?.  Characteristics. 

a.  Love  of  nature. 

b.  Tenderness. 
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3.  Characteristics. 

a.  Outdoor  adventure. 

b.  Accuracy. 

c.  l-rcshness     and     beauty     of 
St  vie. 

4.  Place.' 
a.  Among  foremost  historians. 


c.  Humor. 

d.  Insi.,'ht. 

e.  Broad  scholarship. 
4.  riace. 

a.  Best    example   of   critic    and 
poet  combined. 
H.  Francis  I'arkman 

1.  Life. 

2.  Work. 

a.  Oregon    Trail. 

b.  Iraiuc      and      Ens^land      in 

America. 

c.  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of 

Pontiac. 
III.  South i:r.\  Wkiti.rs. 
A.  Ed),'ar  Allan    Toe. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Work. 

a.  Prose. 

1.  Detective  i=torics. 

a.  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue. 

b.  T'te  Purloined  Letter. 

2.  Analytical  tales. 

a.  Gold  Hug. 

3.  .Moral  aI!ei;orv. 

a.  The  Plack  Cat. 

b.  The  T ell-Tale  Heart. 

4.  Supernatural    stories. 

a.  Pall  of  House  of  Usher. 
h.   Poetry. 

1.  The  Raven.  W.  ,\nnabel  Lee. 

„    ^.        ^'-   """'  ^''"•'-  •'•  I-^rofal,  etc. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  Prose. 

1.  .Morbid  imaginatinn. 

2.  Lack  of  cliaractiri/ation. 

3.  Humor  without  pathos. 

4.  .\o  liimior. 

5.  Charm  of  swift,  strong  imprc^sinn. 

b.  Poetry. 

L  Artificial. 

2.  X'aguo  siiliject-matter. 

3.  Imperishable  beaut v  of  verse  form  and  expression 

4.  Place. 

a.  Inventor  of  American  detective  stories. 

b.  Master  of  beauty  in  verse. 

c.  Similar  position  in  poetic  field  to  Coleridge. 
B.  Sidnev  Lanier. 

\.  Life. 
2.  Works. 

a.  Prose. 

1.  Roys'  stories. 

2.  Lectures  on  prose  and  poetry. 

b.  Poetry. 

L  Ballad  of  the  Trees  and  the  Master. 

2.  ^farshcs  of  Glynn. 

3.  Other  narrative  and  lyric  poems. 
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3.  Characteristics. 

1.  lligii  ideals. 

2.  Ketincil,  melodious  verse, 
a.  Beauty. 

■J.  Place. 

1.  rreaclier  of  art  in  life. 
Otiikr  Wkitkks. 
A.  Harriet  jteicher  Stowe. 
15.  Daniel  Webster. 

C.  (leorjje  IJaiicroft. 

D.  William    I'rescott. 

E.  Walt  Whitman. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Works. 

a.  Prose. 

1.  Sf'cciiiit-ii  Davs. 

'■i.  Democratic  I  istas. 

."(.  liacki<.ard   Chmcc   O'er   Trard'd  Roads. 

b.  roctry. 

1.  Leaves  of  Grass. 

3.  Characteristics. 

a.  C(infii>iiiii  of  Piibjcct-niatter. 
1).  I"rc(iiu'nt   coarseness. 

c.  Democracy. 

(1.  Out-of-door  life  and  enerjjy. 
e.  SuRjjiestivencss. 
Place, 
a.  Poet,  portraying  the  average  man. 


4. 


Present-Day  Period. 


II 


EaSTFRN'    r.ROIT. 

A.  Thniiias  Itailey  Aldrich. 

Emily  Dickinson. 

F..  C.  Steihnan. 

John  IJnrniughs. 

I  leiiry  Jniius. 

Mary   Wilkins. 

I'Vancis  Richard  Stockton. 

William   1).  llowells. 
Wi:sti:k.\  ( iKorp. 
A.  Joatiuin  Miller. 


H. 
C. 
D. 
K. 
F. 
G. 
H. 


III. 


n.  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

C.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

n.   r.ret   Ilarte. 

F.  Mark  Twain. 

V.  Eugene  I'cld. 

Ci.  William    icnnings  Piryan. 

H.  Ella  Wheeier  Wilcox. 

SolTIIKRX     (iRiHiv 

A.  F.  llopkiu'-c'ti  Smith. 
]\.  George  W.  (."al.le. 
C.  James  Lane  Aileii. 


C  Revolutionary  and  Constitutional 

Questions  and  Suggestions  on  the  j  creatS  Period. 

'  Present-Day  Period. 

Report;  giving  the  chief  di<;rii?sion  to  the  speeclus  of  the  men  imder 
Oratory  and  Polities  slmuld  be  given  to  the  class,  with  enough  of  the  events  (if 
their  lives  to  review  them  for  the  piv  ils.  The  reports  should  bring  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  period  in  their  i     itinps. 

The  writing  in  .America  h.id  been  on  the  events  ot  the  day,  until  the  time  of 
Frrmklin.  I'"xplain  how  his  was  not  and  yet  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
intlnences  in  forming  our  nation. 

.'select  pas^^ages  from  the  Knick-erhncker  History  and  the  .'sketch  Rook  to 
illustrate  Irving's  characteristics.  Compare  Irving's  and  Addison's  sketches  on 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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and  .select  .kfinite  pa^sa^.s  "o  Z  Irite  oLJr'     ^^'  """  ^'"^   "^""^  A/o/»Va,« 
ican  "iltllLl^i^/'^^wS  i'''Snu!';^  ■"-k  ,ho  „cKi„„i„,  of  an  epoch  in  Amer- 
\\liat  one  |„.e,i.  makes  the   fame  of  Ilalleck 'an.l   Drake' 

I'repare  a  report  on  the  Hrook  p-arni. 
son  ^,1  hirfr!:;;;;:"'"'""^'"'"-     ^-^•"^'"  ^'^'^  ♦-"  "•  -nnection  with  Emer. 
iiius.S;^'E,l^S,;:::;LJr-';;,;'J;:^  :;^^-.  an.,  writing;  compare  and 
chari;[:^;;,i;r^"""    '^""'    '-""^^^""    ">    "-'  ^'-^    "«t    win    iHustrate    his 


X< 


^^^'iS^'l4^''l^i^^^::i^sJ^ 


(lone  for 
Hawthorne:  Rea.'l  U^^^^^^\Z  d^ZJ^^ i^'  "w"','V  ",  '■"•''«inative  insipht  of 
".a.ic  in.ensitv  and  of  r  :, a    ic        ^.'^^.t,!  ■  ]:':'V'"""  ■"-'"'--  "^  'Ira- 

from  /•-.<„, ^-W,„...     \\V.v    loe     ///        //     \      ,''■,     '""^'r/it^   his   characteristics 
Htcratnre?  ■        ""  ""'-""'"  -^tand  alone  m  its  place  in  American 

sho«'"37i,e'',l:;! Si  "''d:;"S'r  'Yr'  'i'"';'^-^'^  •^■"^-  ^— -v  and 

slavery.     Whv  is   ""S;^,";:;"^;:;:;:;,,:^'"'''   "-•^•^   »■■"   '«'<^  I-   stand  against 

■asti,!?^  "Uhh' wi;r  o:nM- vtT  "'"^''  1^'''  "^  ^^'^''^'^^'^  ^-"^  -'"  be  most 

Krou,f  of  his  wo^k  ;::U  ;  arl  V'  I,:;    ''l-r,,  Imor'"    m'im  ,1'^"'""'     '^'"^'^ 
matters?     I  lis  hij^h  ideds'      >     """'^  "">  ""mor.     liis  mtelligence     i  scientific 

if  his  phil.Isophy  of  life  'v;L  adopted'  ""•  "^'''   "''°"  '"^"   '"  &'^""='I 

Read  ll'altiiii  r.n.i  .•n,,. .-„..,  -n.  _  _   .      . 
Com  pa  I 

and  rLn  ofShLauufai'    \vin;'uvo"^'h;  "T  '""^'!-='»^'''  !>>•  f^>.<^^-^'  P^fcrs 
as  a  literary  critic?  '"'  '^''•"•actcnst.cs  indicate  his  ability 

K'ead  one  iMKni  or  storv   from  i-n-h  .,f  T>,,..'.  r  ti       r 
his  characteristics   l.v   them."    /r    e a        '.   .,  1  ,   ,;,•  ''^  -'"'^  ^"^  '""^^•'^^'^ 

/^.'f..,/    ,s  ,>oe-s  fame  increasing  o^'dec^l^.i^'"'""  """""^  '°  >°"  '"   ^'"^ 

.o  wlii  t^a  X*fl;ralr;ime'"'^  '■'"■''■  '""'^  ^''"'"  "^  ^"«^-"'  i-Portance 
Uhat  one  Ihiny:  l.ronght  fame  to  IXiniel  Webster' 

of  literature  in  the  UnUed^-slates?  "  "''"'''  """**  *^'*^'»^'>-  "'^  development 
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Drawing 


^5^'^*<«**^' 


Art  is  the  child  of  Nnliirc;  yes, 
Ilcr  (larliiiK  child,  in  whimi  wc  trace 
Tlic  fc.itiircs  of  the  iiinthcr's  face, 
Her  aspect  and  her  altitude. 

— Longfclhw 


THE  object  of  drawing  in  schools  is  not  to  make  artists,  hut  to  train  the 
ciiihlrcn  to  l)cconic  art-loviiiK-  Througii  all  of  this  work  they  shoul.l  not 
only  gain  the  power  to  create  and  ai)i)reciate  the  beautiful,  but  they  should 
develop  a  greater  power  for  eiijuynicnt.  C"hildren  have  a  clearer  appreciation 
of  the  colorings  in  a  picture  after  they  have  exi)ressed  their  own  ideas  in  regard 
to  it.  Tor  this  reason  they  should  early  learn  that  drawing  is  one  form  of  self- 
e.xpressiun. 

(Oftentimes  a  thought  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  drawing,  or  painting, 
that  cannot  be  made  plain  by  means  of  a  word  picture.  A  little  p(wm  by  Frederick 
O.  Sylvester,  called  The  Picture,  admirably  expresses  this  thought: 

"There's  a  pool  in  the  ancient  forest," 

The  paniter-poel  said, 
"That  is  viiikt-lilue  and  emerald 

From  the  face  of  the  sky  overhead." 

So  far  in  the  ancient  forest, 

lo  ihe  heart  of  the  hoikI  went  I, 
Hut  hiiiiul  no  pool  of  emerald. 

No  viiilet-liliie  for  sky. 

"There's  a  pool  in  the  ancient  forest," 

Sail!  Ihe  painter-poet  ^til!. 
"'I'li.it  is  violet-Mne  and  emerald. 

Near  the  hreast  of  a  rose-Kreeii  hill." 

And  the  licart  of  the  ancient  forest 

The  iiainter-poet  drew. 
And  painud  a  pool  of  emerald 

That  thrilled  me  tlirongh  and  throngh. 

Then  hack  to  the  ancient  forest 

I  went  with  a  stranRe,  wild  thrill. 
And  I  fi  11111(1  the  pool  of  emerald 

Near  the  breast  of  the  ro.-.e-green  hill. 

The  cnvirnnmcnfs  of  the  home  and  school  arc  made  better  by  a  cotirse  in 
art  studv.  In  this  way  >tudents  become  familiar  with  the  harmony  of  coliii 
and  de>ign  and  early  learn  to  appiv  it  in  decorative  work. 

The  student  learns  truth  through  the  art  of  drawing.  He  should  aim  to 
cx))ress  the  truth  as  lie  sees  't.  He  gains  power  to  draw  only  as  he  increa.se.s 
his  power  to  sec  and  to  express  correctly. 
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Thi.  illu.Iration  i>  to  .how  that  the  p„c,l  .hould  be  at  right  angle. 


Suggestions,  (a)  Do  not  expect  too  much  of  little  children.  Lead  them 
to  express  thc.r  own  thoughts,  not  the  teacher's  thoughts,  (b)  Drawing  .hoZ 
often  be  used  .n  connection  with  the  general  work  of  the  schcx>l.  (c)  As  far  as 
IKissib  e  the  teacher  should  follow  a  definite  outline  on  drawing,  (d)  The  pencil 
should  always  he  held  at  rigljt  angles  to  the  line  as  it  is  drawn. 

The  Plan. 
A  general  plan 
of  eight  years' 
work  in  draw- 
ing, with  sug- 
g  e  s  t  i  o  n  s  and 
sample  lesson 
is  given  in  this 
article,  showing 
plainly  how  the 
instructor  may 
plan  her  own 
work,  and  make 
use  of  the  out- 
lines   as    given.  - """""  "'•"'"•"'"«"P"c.l.hould  be  at  right  angle,  to  the  lUe. 

Material. 

1.  Manilla  paper. 

2.  Size-C"  by  9";  9"  by  12";  and  12"  by  18." 

3.  Drawing  and  construction  paper. 

4.  Mounting  j)apcr. 

5.  Gray  and  white  drawing  paper. 

6.  One-fourth  inch  squared  paper. 

7.  Colored  papers,  crayons,  and  water  colors  (Three  colors). 

glazed  p'^rfirniUint"  ''"'  '"''"'''  ''^"^'''  ^^'^""'  ^"'  '''"'  ^"'^  ''^^ 
9.  Engine  colored  papers,  charcoal,  and  charcoal  paper. 

SUPPUES.     Supplies  may  be  obtained  from  general  school  supply  houses, 
t  .s  well  for  the  teacher  to  obtain  catalogues  and  price  lists  fron,  a  number  of 
houses.    The  names  of  .several  dealers  are  given  below: 
Garden  City  Educational  Co.,  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
Trang  Educational  Co.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  ' 
Atkinson,  Menfzer  &  Groves,  22.-?  Washington  .St.,  Chicago.  III. 
Scott,  Forcsman  &  Co.,  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 
Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Hevoc  &  Reynolds  Co.,  UG  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 
Thomas  Charles  &  Co..  80  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago   111 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  98  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 
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September  Lessons. 

■fha  wind  romc*  "P  across  llic  hi!',,  the  wind  goes  laiiRhing  by: 
The  swoot  Scplcnil'iT  calls  ,n  liefdre  the  (lowers  die. 
ItN  tinu-  Id  t:ikc  your  lla^kl'l.•  up  niiil  follow  on  with  me, 
AInnK  ilif  mad  and  up  the  lull  stranK<'  cniititrics  (or  to  ice. 

—Selected, 

Grade  I. 

Give  lessons  on  the  use  and  care  of 
the  paint  box.  The  box  should  be 
placid  in  the  upper  riKht-hand  corner 
of  the  desk  ami  the  paint  pan  at  the 
left  of  the  box.  Pans  and  brushes 
should  be  cleaned  at  the  close  of  every 
recitation.  Name  the  colors  as  they 
are  found  in  the  spectrum:  yellow, 
preen,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  oranKc. 
(iivc  lessons  in  mixing  colors.  Yel- 
low and  blue  make  (.;reen ;  blue  and 
red  make  oranjjc.    Teach  the  poem: 

"Have  you  seen  the  sunshine  fairies 
IVeping  cue  at  you? 
Rid  and  oranRv,  green  and  yellow, 
Violet  and  blue?" 
SKPTEMBICR. 

Paint  a  land.-capc  involving  a  blue  sky  and  green  grass.    Teach  free-hand 
cuttings  of  September  llowcrs.     Paint  flowers. 

Grade  n. 

Teach  lessons  on  the  care  of  paints  (Sec  Grade  I.).  Review  the  mixing  of 
colors.  Take  the  children  out  of  doors  and  teach  the  September  poem.  Paint 
a  landscape  involving  blue  sky,  green  grass,  and  distant  trees.  Repeat  this  part 
of  the  landscape  work  until  the  pupils  can  work  quickly  and  well.  Teach  the 
names  of  trees  and  paint  them.  Teach  the  following  poem: 
"Do  yoit  know  the  trees  by  name 

When  yiiM  see  them  growing? 
In  Ibi'  field  or  in  the  \viio<Is, 
Tlicy  arc  well  worth  Knowing." 
Illustrate: 

"Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  yon  nor  I. 
But,  when  the  trees  hang  fluttering, 
I   10  wind  is  passing  by." 
Tcaiii    free  band   cutting   of    September   flowers,      lllu.strate    the   cuttings. 
PaiiU  the  (liiwcrs. 
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Teach  tins  poem : 

"We're  three  little  colors. 

W'e  eome  liriiii!  in  h.Tud; 
The  three  little  workers 

To  hrJKhten  the  land. 
We  come  in  the  .\utumn 

To  make  the  world  fair. 


Grade  UI 


Just  look  all  about  you. 
We  shine  everywhere. 

1  liree   bright   little   sisters-- 
Our  names  you  can  call — 

Red.  Yellow,  and  Orange 
Are  the  c(>lo^^  of  f.ill." 
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Teach  colors  and  their  complementi :  Yellow  is  the  complement  of  violet; 
violet  IS  the  cotnplcimnt  of  yellow;  blue  is  the  complement  of  orange;  orange 
is  the  coinplemcnt  of  blue ;  red  is  the  complement  of  Rrecn ;  grocn  i.s  the  comple- 
ment of  retl.  Call  attention  to  a  SepteinU-r  landscape,  involvinfj  blue  sky,  ^recn 
grass,  distant  trees,  and  trees  in  the  foienround.  Illustrate  the  following  poem 
and  use  water  coLrii  as  a  medium : 

"Little  seed  hnliies 

In  rrilis  nf  lirnwn. 
We  (oiitui  in  a  l:ine 
Just  outside  of  town  " 

(Milkweed). 
Paint  and  cut  September  flowers. 

Grade  IV. 

I'aint  a  September  landscaiw  involvinj;  blue  sky.  grass,  dist.int  trees,  trees 
in  the  forcpround,  and  water  rctlectiiiK  the  color  of  the  sky.    Illustrate: 
■■'N'cnlli  n  l.nll  and  spre.idiiiK  tree.  Kaili  one  take*  a  dainty  sup 

ltir(K  .inil  «(inirril»  (jriiik  tliiir  tia ;  From  a  liny  acorn  cup." 

Paint  flowers  in  silhouette  and  in  color. 

Grade  V. 

Study  a  September  landscape.  I'aint  >;rassis  and  fruits  in  neutral  tint  and 
color.  Make  finders  (Sec  page  261)  and  use  them  in  finding  a  pleasing  compo- 
sition. I.earii  the  use  of  complementary  colors.  .Apply  in  painting  flowers  and 
gras.^cs  the  following:  (iray-green  witli  red,  red  with  green,  blue  with  orange, 
orange  with  blue,  yellow  with  viuki.  and  violet  witii  yellow.    Illustrate: 

"This  ro.id  thai  goes  riclit  hy  our  floor 
Keeps  on  a  linn<lrc<l  miles  or  more  ; 
Sonutinies  it's  just  a  country  trail. 
And  there's  a  Miuirrcl  on  the  rail." 

Grade  VI. 

Paint  flowers  in  color  with  pleasing  background.  Make  neutral  value  scale, 
thus :  Draw  five  oblongs.  Leave  the  u|)per  oblong  white  and  paint  the  lower  one 
black.  I'aint  the  middle  one  a  gray  half-way  between  white  and  black.  Paint 
a  value  half-way  between  black  and  the  central  middle  value  and  j)lace  above 
black.  I'aint  .i  value  half-way  between  white  and  the  central  middle  value  and 
place  below  w liite.    Make  color  scales  in  the  same  way.    Illustrate ; 

"IliRh  up  the  old  gray  garden  wall, 
•  The  mnriiiuR  ^li'iies  rlinili: 

To  kiss  the  slat.'ly  h<.llyh<Kks, 
All  in  the  s\nnnier  time." 

Grade  VII. 

Teach  pencil  drawings  ,'  flowers,  plants,  grasses,  and  sedges.  Emphasize 
the  drawing  in  this  work.  Study  the  stnittnre  of  plant  and  the  direction  of 
lines.  Carefully  render  the  specimens  in  projwr  tones.  Paint  a  September 
landscape. 

Illustrate : 

"Th    Roldenrnd  is  yellow, 

Tlio  corn  is  tiirninR  tirown, 
The    rees  in  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down." 

Grade  VIII. 

Make  pencil  drawings  of  plants,  grasses,  sedges,  flowers,  and  fruits  (Read 
notes  on  pencil  rendering).  Sketch  September  landscapes  in  pencil  and  in  color. 
Illustrate : 

"Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  liie 

?!cht. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds." 
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October  Lessons. 


Paint  leaves, 
Study  trees.     Paint  in 


Grade  I. 

Paint  from  larRC  showy  (lowirs.     fsc  paper  0"xI3."     Paint  and  cut  seed 
pods  and  Krasscs  in  silhoinite.     I'aint  and  cut  hrinht  liaves  and  l»rries.     Paint 
an  October  landnape.     I'aint  all  liavis,  llowtrs.  grasses,  etc.,  direct  from  speci- 
men.   Make  a  U-af  IxiokUt. 
Illustrate: 

'TiiiiU'  little  Ir.ivfs."  «aid  the  wind  mic  day, 
"Cemic  .  ir  ttie  nuadnw   wiili  mv  .iikI  play; 
I'm  Mil  J    iir  drf».i-.  of  red  and  ti>>|i|. 
For  MiniiiKT  li.i^  Kline  and  tlie  aays  arc  cold." 

Grade  II. 

Let  the  children  revel  in  rulor  during;  the  iikhiiIi  of  Octolier 
flowers,  Krasses,  ami  tries  in  cninr  and  in  neutral  lints 
color  and  make  a  tree  IxmkUt.    (  nt  treis. 

Illustrate: 

"The  pine  tree  stood  m  tlie  wood, 

TaperniK  slraiKliI   ami  ImkIi, 
Stately  and  hiKli  it  stcmd 

lilaek  Rreen  against  the  sky. 
Crowded  so  eln.e   it  >niiKht  the  hliie, 
.•\nd  ever  upward  it  nailied  and  (irtw  " 

Grade  III. 

Paint  trees,  leaver,    Iierrie^  ani!    flowers 
in  eolor.    .M.ike  a  booklei  nf  cohirnotcs  from 

'I'f  '"'l'"^'^''  ^"'  "'''""K-  "I  draw  ill-  |)ai)er 

i".\;{"  and  paint  sidaslies  of  color  from  speei- 
mens.  Mount  these  neatly  and  hind  itito  a 

booklet. 

Illustrate: 

"Oh!  sun  .ind  skies  and  clouds  of  June 

.■\iid  (lowers  of  June  together, 
Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  liour 
October's  liright  liliie  weather." 

Grade  IV. 

Make  finders.    I'se  finders  in  landscape  work.     I'.iint  an  Octnhe 

laint  (.n  '>"s\r  paper  and  u>e  lin.lers  to  help  select  a  ijnod  coniposi 

trees  ni  color  and  place  in  land-cape.     I'aint  a  llower  liooklet. 

Illustrate: 

••It  was  late  in  nnid  OcIoIkt.  .-nd  the  In„«  aulnumal  rain 

JIad  left  the  suniuier  harvest  t-eld  all  k;reen  with  urass  apain  ■ 

vV-""'i  *'i"'i    '■"''' /''"~'"   ''■"'   '■''''■"    '•■■i^i"«   .ill   the  w..,„llauds  Kav 
UitU  the  hues  of  suuimer's  rauln,..,.  ..r  the  meadow-How ers  of  M'ay." 

Grade  V. 

Make   finders.      P.iint    October   landscape   .wd    use   tinders.      Pai„t    leaves, 
tiowers,  lierries,  and  trees  in  color.     Condnct  brush  studies  Ironi  t;rasscs,  sedges, 

v.ilne:.  Mdimt  these  studies  and  bind 
them  into  a  booklet.  .Make  pencil 
-sketches  of  trees. 

Illustrate: 

How  soft  and  still  the  autumn  landscape  lies. 
Calmly  outspread  hene.ith  the  sniilinp  skies; 
.'\s  if  the  earth  ui  pioilinal  .array 
Of  gems  and  hroidored  rolies  kept   holiday; 
Her  l-..".rv  >....' 
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'cape. 
Paint 


and  flowers  in  silhouette  or  in  neutral 


v:r! 


FINDER. 


USE  OF  THE 


•■■•!  !-(T  w.-rk  Ti!  ^^■■•■ie, 

Basking  in  beauty  'neath  the  aut'imn  sim  I 
—Sarali  Helen  H'lutman. 
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BRUSH  DRAWING. 

S78 


'■!*. 


_  Grade  VII. 

flowc^ri)cii'„'':xrcovT'"'"" '""  ^"*"""  '''"''•  ^^"■■'^' »'""-.  -^ 

weedt'tVsc'd'p'ds.""''""'"^  '"^'^"^  °'^'^'"^'^  ^^^-^  «°-"^.  '«^-ves.  berries. 
Illustrate  in  uatir  colors: 

Then  followed  the  l.eaiitifiil  season 

vflNH   ''•'■  'IV  '''"'"  •:V'"''''!"  l'^'-'«>"«s  "le  Slimmer  of  All  Saint. 

Grade  Vra.  -/-«i,/ww. 

Illustrate  in  water  colors:       "The  world  ptits  on  its  mhes  of  ^lory  now 

Hie  very  flowers  are  tinned  with  .leeper 'dyes. 
Ilic  waves  arc  hhter,  and  the  anRels  pitch 
1  heir  shining  tents  along  the  sunset  skies." 


November  Lessons. 


The  earth  has  donned  a  robe  of  s.>bcr  brown, 
A  restful  .liad,.w  hnnps  oVr  plain  and  wood; 
The  leaves.  ,n  fade.l  heaps,  have  nestled  -lown 
As  If  to  rest  from  frolicking  were  good." 

TT       .,  .,  Grade  I. 

an.i  ""L!  !ct/::p'pa?m  t.'e'ii^e^r  nj;;?,!;';^-  f  ''f-  /^'"^  t!--"'^  -  -'- 

in  color.  ISind  thepaiiit  '  *'"^'' ''"''  ^  November  landscape 

ings  of  fruit  intoa  book-l 
let.     Illustrate:  f 

"The  jolly  J.ack-o'-lantern 


man, 

I'm  going  to  make  him, 
if  I  can." 

Grade  II. 


'     ,:■■>„ 


/  )\    <. 


Conduct  work  in  larpe 
paper  cuttings  of  pump-  ] 
kins,  squashes,  turnips, 
carsof  corn.  etc.  I'aint 
the  MaytloKcr  and  place 
it  in  a  scene.  I'aint  the 
Mayflozi'cr  in  silhouette.  _^^ 
Taint  vegetables.     Illustrate:  NOVUMUiiR. 

■■,"f  <",  •'>/e  apples,  ripe  and  red, 

1  icked   from  orchard  boughs  o'crhead." 

n       ,        .  Grade  ni. 

I  amt  fruits  in  silhouette  and  in  color.    Make  a  fruit  booklet      Pn;„f  , 

X'stTa'le:"''"''^"'.""  ^"'"-    ^""'  '"^'^  "^  t'-TJeS.'awatt'  '  ^"""'' 

Kipplmg,   roundnig  from  the   water."' 

Grade  IV. 

''When  the  blossoms  go  to  sleep. 
Autumn  skies  are  cold  and  gray 
Empty  iiests  hang  on  e.ich  sprav. 
Little  birds  have  flown  away."' 
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BcRin  to  study  still  life. 


giving  poem  and  bind  it  into  a  booklet. 
Thanksgiving  design.  Illustrate: 


Grade  V. 

Paint  a  Xovembcr  landscape.    Illustrate  a  Thanks- 


Decorate  the  cover  with  some  sim\Me 


When  the  Mnssonis  go  to  sleep. 
Woods  are  tare  and  brown  and  still, 
Hushed  each  little  laiiRhinff  rill, 
Faded  leaves  the  hollow  (ill. 


When  the  hlossnms  go  to  sleep 
Hiisy  squirrels  homeward  hie, 
Orocips  each  drowsy  hiitterfly, 
Low  winds  sing  their  lullaby. 

When  the  blossoms  go  to  sleep. 

Snowllakes  liRhlly  bring  and  tling 

O'er  their  beds  soft  covering. 

Safe  and  warm  they'll  dream  till  spring 

Grade  VI. 

Paint  a  XovciTil>er  landscape,  involving  sunset  effects.  Begin  the  study  of 
still  life.  I'se  finder  and  work  for  good  composition.  P)ind  the  still  life  paintings 
into  a  booklet  and  decorate  the  cover.  Illustrate : 

"The  brown  birds  aie  flying 

Like  leaves  through  the  .sky, 
The  flow'rets  are  calling 

'Dear  birdliiigs,  good-bye.'" 

Grades  VII  and  VIO. 

Paint  a  November  landscape  involving  sunset  effects.    Paint  still  life  studies. 


December  Lessons. 


"While  stars  of  Christinas  shine, 

Lighting  the  skies. 
Let  only  loving  looks 

Beam  from  your  eyes. 
While  bells  of  Christmas  ring. 

Joyous  and  clear, 


Speak  only  loving  words. 
All  mirth  and  cheer. 

Give  only  loving  gifts, 
And  in  love  take. 

Gladden  the  poor  and  sad. 
For  love's  dear  sake." 


i>kce.mbi:r. 
Grades  I,  U  and  III. 

Continue  the  landscape  work.  Illustrate  Cliristtnas  poems  and  thoughts  by 
drawings,  paintings,  and  cuttings.  Insist  on  large  free  work.  Make  Christina's 
gifts.  Kmi>liasizc  the  thought  of  giving.  Paint  pine  trees  and  then  place  them 
in  a  landscape.    Study  several  Madonnas. 

Grade  IV. 

Paint  a  Dcconibcr  landscape  in  water  colors.  Illustrate  a  Christmas  poem 
and  bind  it  into  a  booklet.  Design  a  cover  for  a  bfjoklet.  Design  other  book 
covers.     Make  Christmas  gifts. 

Grades  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIH. 

Paint  a  December  landscape.  Make  stencil  designs  from  a  seed  or  flower 
motif  and  apply  them  in  making  Christmas  articles,  fancy  bags,  book-bags,  table 
covers,  runners,  sofa  pillows,  curtains,  etc. 
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January  Lessons. 


JA-NLARY, 


"Wintry  winds  a^e  t)!owinK, 

1  rces  are  bare,  'tis  snowing ; 
Beneath  tlic  drifts  the  flowers  are  buried  deep 

But  in  their  icy  dwelhnR 
•  ''""'^  brooks  are  tcihng 
1  hat  wMiter  is  but  springtime  fast  asleep." 

Grades  I,  II  and  m. 

some^desilJn"n'f r  '^"''^"P'-'*-  '-'^e  <-""i"Ss  of  snowflakcs  in  .lesions.  Place 
r;h;»^.  ^  aiKl  color  iti  s.inic  liarnionious  combination.  Draw  cut  ind  mint 
d?Sgr'"''  '^'  ""  '^'"'^•^•^"  '^  ^■'"■'■^""-  «*f'-     Conduct'aSe  of'aS 

Grade  IV. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  VI. 

a  destgn  .n  analogous  color.      Illu.nrate  the  January  poem        ^ 

Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
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OeSICNS  AND  MODELS  FOR  DRAWING,  KTC 
2S2 


February  Lessons. 


FEBRUARY. 


"When  shines  the  February  sun, 
When  niiltinK  snows  luKin  to  run, 
When  hahy  hrooks.  though  sound  asleep, 
Must  from  their  winter  cradle  peep." 

Grades  I,  II  and  m. 

Make  larRc  paper  cuttings  to  il. 
lustratc  incidctits  in  the  lives  of 
Wasliinjjfon,  I,onj;fcIlow  and 
Lincoln.  Make  a  booklet  of  cut- 
tings. Give  plciityofactiondr;  w. 
injjs  and  blackboard  work  diirii  cj 
the  month.  Ilhtstrafc  poems.  Much 
of  the  work  in  IVbniary  should  be 
done  in  silhouette. 


Grade  IV. 

BeRin  action  work  and  pose  drawing.  Give  a  great  deal  of  silhouette  work. 
Make  a  booklet  of  silhouettes  taken  from  the  lives  of  Washington  or  Lincoln. 
Design  a  book  cover. 

Grades  V,  VI,  Vn  and  Vm. 

r.egin  po.se  drawings.  Study  for  lea<ling  lines  in  the  pose  and  work  for  accu- 
rate drawnigs.  Study  the  lives  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Longfellow  and 
illustrate  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  men.  Make  a  bot)klet  of  illustrations  from 
the  life  <)f  any  one  of  them.  Design  an  appropriate  cover  page.  Paint  stained 
glass  windows. 


March  Lessons. 


"When  the  March  winds  whistle  shrill. 
And  go  tearing  down  the  hill. 
And  the  uniting  snows  run  free, 
Then  it's  clear  to  you  and  me 
Spring  will  come  as  it  did  last  year, 
Spring  is  coming,  never  fear." 

Grades  I,  II  and  UL 

Silhouette  drawings  of  animals. 
Make  large  cuttings  of  animals.  ^L^kc 
paintings  of  animals  in  color.  If  possi- 
ble bring  animals  into  the  schoolroom 
(a  dog,  cat.  hen,  rooster,  rabbit,  squir- 
rel, etc.).  Illustrate  wind  poems  and 
stories. 


.M.\KC1I 


Grade  IV. 

Mnl-^'rl-''  'n.^-n'"''."^  •""'  Y'"''-  r^'"'  ^  windmill  and  place  it  in  a  landscape. 
iSL  in  aTors     '"'"''"""^^  "^"  '''''^  °^  '^'  ^^■'"''-     design  a  cover  page.     Paint 

Grades  V  and  VL 

hirrU^in'  Y'^'  "?'  "'°""'  "''■'"'  ';.'"'  «PP'-"P"a«e  poems.  Make  a  booklet  of 
obier,;"„;'?'':i'  ""  '''"iT  •''•''f^'-'-  ^"^^-  '^  respective  as  relaled  to  rectangular 
objects  and  landscapes.    Paint  a  m.irine  scene. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

rha;r!"jfi;i  P^'P^^*'''^.  =^  '•'^'a'.'^'l  '»  rectangular  objects.  Draw  bo.xes.  books. 
Chairs,  tables,  etc.    Paint  a  marine  scene,  illustrating  some  poem. 
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April  Lessons. 


*-i;>!-' 


My  heart  leaps  up; 

I  bcliold  a  rainbow — 

So  was  it  when  I  was  a  cliild; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 

So  shall  it  be  when  I  Rrow  old. 

Or  let  mc  die. 

—H'ordswiirlh. 


Grades  I.  U  and  III.  ''"*"' 

Paint  spniiR  Ian  Iscapcs.  J'aint  trees  and  place  them  in  a  landscape.  Paint 
sprinR  (lowers.  Illustrate  spring  p,,enis.  Make  lar^e  cuttings  to  illustrate  the 
month  of  April.    Make  a  booklet  of  painted  flowers. 

Grade  IV. 

Taint  spring:  landscajics.  Make  a  landscajje  booklet.  Study  and  paint  trees 
1  aint  .spring  (lowers.     Mjustrate  spring  poems. 

Grades  V  and  VL 

Paint  trees.  Make  a  tree  booklet,  combining  painted  trees  and  appropriate 
poems.  Paint  spring  landscapes.  Continue  the  study  of  perspective  as  related  to 
land.scai)es.    Illustrate  the  April  noem. 

Grade  VIL 

Continue  the  study  of  persi)cctive  as  related  to  rectangular  objects  and  land- 
.scapes.  Paint  spring  lan.'scapcs.  Illustrate  the  April  poem  and  bind  it  into  the 
booklet.    Paint  a  spring  poem  in  neutral  values  and  in  colors. 

Grade  VIII. 

Draw  a  house  in  perspective.  Draw  a  house  in  free-hand  perspective  and 
place  It  m  a  landscain;  with  pro])er  environments.  Draw  the  interior  of  a  room 
and  decorate  it  :n  harmonious  colorings. 

May  Lessons. 

"All  the  birds  and  bees  are  singing. 

All  the  lily  bells  arc  ringing, 

All  the  brooks  run  fnll  of  laughter, 

And  the  wind  comes  whispering  after. 

'What  is  this?'  they  sing  and  say. 

'It  is  May !' "  

'  MAY. 

Grades  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  Vm. 

Review  any  part  of  the  year's  work.  Illustrate  the  May  poem.  Paint  land- 
scapes, birds,  and  (lowers. 

Water  Colors. 

fa)  Children  must  have  plenty  of  exercise  in  handling  water  colors,  (b) 
Teach  the  child  fioin  the  beginning  to  mix  colors  in  his  brush  and  lift  all  colors 
directly  from  the  cake,  (c)  Do  not  let  him  "work  over"  his  colors,  (d)  In  paint- 
ing tlnwcrs.  he  should  lift  the  fresh  colors  from  the  cakes  and  place  them  on  paper 
at  once.  I-or  instance:  If  he  wishes  to  paint  the  suntlower  in  color,  he  should 
dampen  his  bnish,  fill  it  with  yellow  and  a  touch  of  red,  and  apply  immediately 
to  the  paiier.  The  brown  should  be  mixed  in  his  brush  and  applied  to  the  center 
of  the  flower.  If  the  leaves  are  p.iintod  in  the  same  m.-inner,  fro'^h,  pleasing 
colors  will  be  tained.  Paint  directlv  from  the  flower.  Do  not  draw  and  then 
paint.  In  paii  iig  landscapes,  work  for  eflTcct  and  not  detail.  All  paper  should 
be  dampened.  Avoid  hard  lines,  (e)  The  mixing  of  color  for  the  design  should 
be  done  in  the  paint  pans. 
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Perspective. 


,u    2^'  fforison  is  the  apparent  junction  of  the  earth  and  sky.    The  Line  of 
the  Hon:on  is  the  apparent  line  where  the  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet. 

UNC  or  THr  Hf)f^.ynf< 


exten^^ll!/^  h','!!^  T'''"'''  ""'''  "'*'*'*  ,'''•'  "'"  '^'"^  P"'"''  '^  '^ey  are  sufficiently 

LINE    or  THE   HORIZON 


Shortly^  (ScVpiJ.  'I'l;.'-^'--'"^^"'^^  "I'i*-'^'^  »^'--  viewed  obliquely,  they  appear  fore 

LINE   OF  THE  HOB129N 


When  the  edpcs  of  parallel  horizunlal  lines  recede  to  the  left  of  an  obiect 

hey  appear  to  converKc  to  a  yanisliinp:  point  at  the  left  of  the  object.     Whei; 

the>  recede  to  the  rifiht  of  the  object,  they  appear  to  converge  to  a  vanishing  point 

at  the  right  of  the  olijcct  (See  Jig.  III).  *^        <«  vaius.iing  poini 

LINE  or   TMC    MOPi^pM 


riG  15 

When  the  rectangular  faces  of  an  object  are  turned  awav  unequallv  th 
vanishing  points  are  uncpially  .listaiit  from  the  nearest  point'  of  observation 
Ihe  greater  the  angle,  the  nearer  will  lie  the  vanishing  point  (See  Fig   I\) 

The  appearance  of  a  face  view  of  a  circle  is  alwavs  a  circle  (Sec  Fig.  V). 

uva  vTMcnc  '  '' 


When  a  circle  is  seen  obliquely,  it  always  appears  like  an  ellipse  (Sec  Fig.  V) 
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Pencil  Drawing. 

Use  a  soft  pencil.  The  M.  S.  (medium  soft)  is  very  good  for  ordinary  work, 
but  the  pencil  intended  for  drawing  should  not  be  used  for  writing  exercises. 
VVhile  It  IS  not  wi.se  to  give  too  many  directions  in  pencil  renilering.  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  insist  upon  the  pupils  working  directly  and  freely.  Thev  should  never 
he  allowed  to  work  over  and  over  the  paper,  for  hv  so  doing  a  shin'v  effect  is  pro- 
duced Whin  a  dark  tone  is  desire.l.  the  child  .should  ininiediatclv  produce  that 
tone  by  a  strong  pressure  of  the  pencil.  Show  the  students  specimens  of  good 
work  and  let  them  copy.  Lead  them  to  do  original  drawings. 
Poems  for  Ulustrations. 


Fir..  I. 


FIG.  III. 


I    .4) 


Wynkcn.  Rlynkcn.  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe 
„,  ,  ~l:uiic»c  I'iild. 

1  know  a  house  so  f.iir  and  fine. 
No  liaw  in  it  can  you  detect ; 
A  Sliver  beauty  smonihs  each  line. 
Drawn  liy  its  patient  archiiect" 
„^,      ,       ,  (.'Spider  Well). 

Clouds  of  gray  are  in  the  sky. 
Flocks  of  birds  are  pa.^.>inK  liy." 

"By  the  sliininR  Iii^  sea  water. 
Stood  tlie  wigwam  of  Nokoniis" 

"Hish  on  the  branch  of  a  wahtut  tree, 

A  hritsht  eyc<l  sciuirrel  sat: 
What  was  he  thinking  so  earnestly 

And  what  was  he  lonkiiig  at?" 

"Apple  blossoms  liudding.  blowini; 

In  the  soft  M.iy  .nir; 
Cups  with  sunshine  overflowinB. 
Flai.cs  of  frafirauct  drilling,  snowing. 

Showering  everywhere." 

BrinK  the  comb  and  play  upon  it ! 

Marching  here  we  come: 
Willie  cocks  his  highland  bonnet, 

Jennie  beats  the  drum. 
Mary  Jane  commands  the  party. 


"  1  he  Ow  1  and  the  Pussy  Cat  went  to  sea 

In  a  beautiful  pea  green  boat. 

'Have  you  seen  the  sunshine  fairies 

I'eeping  out  at  you — 

Red  anil  orange,  green  and  yellow, 

Violet  and  blue  ?'  " 

"Over  in  the  meadow. 
In  the  sand,  in  the  sun, 
Lived  an  old  mother-toad 
And  her  little  toadie  one." 
(See  Fig   I.) 

"Over  in  the  meadow, 

\Vhere  the  streams  run  blue. 
Lived  an  old  nioilier-ti>h 
And  her  little  fishes  two." 
(See  Fig.  II.) 

"Over  in  the  meailow, 

In  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
Lived  a  mother-bluebird 

And  her  little  birdies  three." 
(See  Fig.   III.) 

"Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  snug  bee-hive. 
Lived  a  mother-honeybee 
And  her  little  honeys  five." 
(Sec  Fig.  IV.) 

Peter  leads  the  rear : 
Feet  in  time,  alert  ar'  '■ 
Each  a  grenadier. 

— Riihrrt  Louis  Slctrnson. 
(Sec  Fig.  V.) 


FIG.  IV. 


"■arty. 


FIG.  V. 
How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swingr. 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh.  I  do  think  it  the  picasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do. 
286  —Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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"Oticc  tlirre  w.i»  a  littlt  birdir, 

SitliliK  In  a  sliajy  trie. 
Anil  llii-  siiTitf  *:\ng  little  birdie, 

'God  Is  guud— lie  cares  for  me, 

"Tlirco  litllo  bunnies 

Cm  fur  a  run 
In  ilif  ^ri^;bt  nin'inliglit, 

u:  what  fun." 

"The   Miii'Iilrd  eliant".    from   the  rlni's  I 

lirauilus, 
A  hymn  to  hcIcuiuc  tlic  budding  year" 

"A  r.iiiiliinv  ill  tlie  mnrninR 
N  till'  >.ciiiir's  wariunn" 
"A  fnir  Iiitlf  nirl  s;it  iiinliT  a  trt-c 
Sewing  a-i  lung  as  licr  eyes  cuuld  see." 
"I.oiit;  niay  it  wave 
O'er  ilu-  laud  df  tlic  (rif 
And  tlic  lioiiic  of  the  brave. ' 

A  titllr  black  crickit 

I.ivc*  down  in  a  thicki't. 

().  a  jullv  yoiiUK  erickct  «o  fjav ! 


ong 


The 


face   like   tlie  rbick   ill  ibe 


moon  lia» 
hall : 

^iiiiu'-.  on  tliini's  on  the  garden  wall, 
stiiit^  and  ruld-i  ;ind  tlie  harbor  (|u,ays, 
And  birdies  a-ltip  ui  ilie  forks  of  the  trees. 
— Ridhrl  l.i'uis  SliiiiiSiiii. 


She 
On 


The  friendly  cow,  all  rej  and  white. 

I  love  with  all  my  heart; 
She  Kivei  me  cream  with  all  her  might 

To  eat  with  apple  tart 

—liiibt-rt  Lniis  UliVi'inon, 

"On   K"e<  tile   river 
And  oul  p.i^t  ihe  null. 

Away  down  the  valley, 
Aw.iy  down  the  hill." 

"What  do  ynit  ihiuk  I  saw 

\ll  bundled  up  in  fur, 

SwiuKiiiK  at  ease  on  a  willow  spray? 

.Vine  little  pu«>ies,  plump  and  gray : 

lint   I  eoiibl  riot  find  a  sign  of  a  claw 

Niir  even  the  tip  >'{  a  vilvit  paw; 

What  do  you  think  tluv  were?" 

(fussy   ;|-|//,.;.'.0. 

"Ilitjli  up  the  old  fjray  parden  wall 
The  iiiorniiin-glories  climb. 

To  kiss  the  st;ilely  hollyhocks, 
All  111  the  ..uiiuner  lime. ' 

"Hang  a  lantern  aloft  !n  the  belfry  tower 
Of  the  old  North  Cliurch  as  a  signal  light.' 

Rollins   in   tbo  tree  top, 

Hlossoiiis  in  the  grass. 
Green  things  a-gnnviiig 

Everywheie   we  pa^s. 

-y .  B.  AUrich. 
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Tin:  ii.\ui:  AND  Tin;  toktoisk. 

Stories  for  Illustration. 


The  Sheet  and  Pi/;  that  Set  t'p  liniut. 

Ihe  I  it'll  (iinl  the  I/kujc 

The  lores  iiiul  Pueks 

The  l.itlle  Ked  lien. 

The  Old  II  , 'man  and  Her  Pig. 

Cinderellii. 

The  Three  P'j's. 


The  Three  Hears. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

The  Story  of  Chieken  l.'itle. 

The  Donkey  and  Ihe  Salt. 

Clylie. 

The  Poflar  Tree. 

Jack  -Te-d  the  Hear.  Stolk. 


M.iiiy  stories  used  in  cnnnecfion  with  reading,  litcr.iture,  l.ingii.ige,  and  hi.s- 
tory  should  be  used  for  illustrations. 


2S9 
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Paper  Gutting. 


In  tlrawing,  the  little  child  seems  to  naturally  express  the  details  and  to  lose 
sight  of  the  larRc,  important  facts.  He  docs  not  sec  any  relation  of  these  .letaiU 
to  the  wliuie.  I'ree-hand  cutting  will  <lo  much  to  overcome  this  tendency.  There 
IS  magic  in  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  piece  of  paper. 

"Sc  ic  s|.iak  with  lirii^h  .md  p.iKltc, 

And  simie  with  pen  and  ink. 
Hut  to  spiak  Willi  a  pair  c.f  nissors 

Is  the  nicest  way,  wc  think." 

Insist  on  large  free-hand  cuttings.  Never  let  the  student  draw  and  then  cut 
I  e  shoul.l  early  karn  to  give  his  own  free  self-expression  and  i.U-a  of  a  story  or 
ol.ject  thr„ugh  this  medium.  The  teacher  herself  should  learn  to  cut  quickly 
and  well.  '         ' 

Large  cuttings  from  black  paper  should  be  pasted  on  large  cards  to  be  u«e<l 
as  models.  Oftentimes  the  cutting  should  l,c  .lirect  from  the  object.  The  teaclier 
can  prepare  cards  t<.  meet  the  needs  of  the  day.  The  following  cuttings  to  be 
prepared  by  the  teacher  will  be  found  very  helpful : 

Cuttings  of  tame  animals. 
Cuttings  of  wild  animals. 
Cuttings  from  nature. 
Mother  Goose  poems  illustrated. 
Other  poems  illustrated. 
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PlantioK  a  Tree. 

(Commit  to  memory). 

What  docs  hi-  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

lie  plants  thi-  frifnd  of  earth  and  sky; 
He  plants  the  flap;  of  hrcezes  free; 

The  shaft  of  heanty  honrjii;;  hivli ; 

Me  plants  a  home  to  heaven  a-nit;h, 
For  SOUK  and  inolher— croon  of  hiril 
111  lui>lied  anil  happy  twilight  liearil.— 
The  trelile  of  heaven's  harmony,— 
These  things  he  plants  who  pl.i'nts  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  jilantJ  a  tree? 

He  plants  cool  shade  and  teiuler  rain, 
And  seed  and  liiid  of  davs  |,i  lie. 

/\ii(l  years  iliai  faile  aiid  tlnsh  anain ; 

lie  iilaiils  the  kIt\  of  th,   plain; 
Tie  plans  the  forest  lierita^'e  : 
The  liarve-t  of  a  coniini;  ai;e : 

The  joys  that  nnhorn  eyes  sh.ill  see, 

These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 
He  plants  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood. 
In  love  of  home  and  loyally. 

And  fi precast  thought  of  civic  Kood,— 
His  Idcssinss  on  the  neiifhliorhood 
Who,  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
H(i!d>  all  the  Rr.-.wth  ..f  all  ilie  l.md, 
A  nation's  Rrowth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 

— Cooley. 
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Pose  Cutting  and  Stories  Illustrated. 

AftiT  the  children  liavx  gained  some  skill  in  cutting  from  m.idcis,  read  a 
story  or  jKjcm  and  let  tlkni  illustrate  with  .scissors.  For  in>tancc:  Wc  wish  the 
children  to  fell  the  story  (with  scissors  and  paper)  „f  the  three  bears.  Before 
Biving  the  story,  have  large  cuttings  of  a  hear,  house,  table.  little  girl  chair 
beu,  bowl,  spoon,  tree,  etc.,  in  plain  view.  Tell  the  storv.  Retell  the  storv  with 
help  of  the  cluldren.  thus:  Once  there  was  a  little  girl  name.l  Col.Ienhair.  Do 
you  see  anythnig  that  will  he!;-  you  in  cutting  the  little  girl's  picture'  The  chil- 
dren will  tell  that  they  see  a  pi-»ure  of  a  little  girl.  Ask  then,  if  they  will  tell 
you  where  the  little  girl  wa.s  going  and  if  ~ 
they  see  an\  thing  that  will  help  them  in  their 

cutting  of  a  little  girl  lifting  the  latch  of  the    ^^^^^^  ^ 

door.  Ask  them  to  tell  this  much  of  the  story  ^^^^^^^  ^^.  J. 
with  their  scissors  (Fig.  1.).  When  the  little 
girl  lifted  the  latch  of  the  bears'  house  and 
entered,  what  did  she  see  on  the  table?  They 
will  tell  yon  that  she  saw  three  bowls.  Ques- 
tion them  in  regard  to  the  relative  size  of  the 
bowls,  and  ask  tliem  what  they  see  that  will 
help  them  to  tell  that  part  of  the  story.  They 
-.•ill  say  that  they  see  a  picture  of  a  table,  a 

bowl,  and  a  spoon.    Tell  them  to  cut  the  table .^..^_^___ 

and  place  the  bowls  containing  the  spoons  upon  the  table,  being  very  careful  not 
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ciihair   asleep  in  the  little  bear's  bed  (Sec  Tip.  I\'.). 

When  ("iiiMi'iih.iir  was  aslce]), 
who  came  h  o  m  e,  ami  what  did  they 
find?  Were  the  Iiears  all  the  same 
size?  Cut  the  three hcars(See  Fig.X'.). 

\V  hen  Golden - 
hair  awoke  and 
saw  the  three  bears, 
wliat  did  she  do? 
Did  the  bears  run 
after  Goldenhair? 
No ;  the  y  w  ere 
kind  bear  s,  and 
stood  and  looked 
at  her  as  she  ran 
throiii;!i  the  woods 
Cut  the  three  bears 
looking-  at  Golden- 
hair  running- 
throu;^'li  the  woods 
v'^ig-'VI.). 

After  a  lesson 
has  been  given  in 
this  way,  it  will 
furnish  a  founda-  ^^ 
tion  for  a  great  A^,Tt, 
deal  of  undirccte  1 
seat  work.  Many 
of  the  I)rush  stucl- 
ies  given  may  be 
used  for  paper  cut- 
ting. 

All  figures 
should  bo  learned 
so  well  that  they 
eau  be  drawn  ea^- 
ily  and  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy. 


to  have  the  bowls  the  same 
size  (Fig.  II.). 

How  many  chairs  did 
Goldenhair  find,  and  were 
they  all  the  same  size  ?  Cut 
the  three  chairs,  remember- 
ing that  they  were  not  the 
same  size  (See  Fig.  III.). 

II  ow  many  beds  did 
Goldenhair  find?  Cut  the 
three  beds  and  show  Gold- 
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Picture  Study. 
Grade  I. 

Madonna  of  tlic  Chair Raphael 

The  Ihrist  Child Murillo 

I'Vcdinij   1  lor   i'irds Millet 

Can't  Vou  Talk  ? Holmes 

Grade  IL 

Brittany    Sheep    Rnnheur 

Sistine  Madonna Kajjliael 

Hiawatha    Tavlor 

Two  Families Walter 

Grade  m. 

Tne  (ileaners Millet 

The  I  Ior<e  hair   Honheur 

Saint  Antluinv  and  the  Cliri>t  Child Murillo 

Grade  !V. 

1  he  Helpmi,'  Hand Renoucf 

The  Angelus MjUj-t 

In  the  Country LeRnlle 

Two  Families Walter 

Grade  V. 

)^!o".'j!"!'R  Ronheur 

I  he  1  lorseshoer Landseer 

^[orning '.V.'.'.". . .  Corot 

Lincoln Sai„t  Gaudens 

Grades  VI,  Vn  and  VIIL 


There  are  twelve  pictures  quite  generally  accepted  as  masterpieces. 

''errv  Pictures  and  should  he  placed  on  exhihition  in  every 


These 


vc  a  knowi- 


can  be  obtained  in  the  1 

roomjibove  the  5th  grade.    Many  should  be  studied.    They  are  as  follows: 

Trausfr^uratiou,     Raphael,    Vatican,  Rome. 

Sistine  Mudonna,   Raphael.  Dresden  Callerv 

Aurora,  Guido,  I'allazzo  Kospigliosi.  Rome.' 

Last  Suffer.  Leonardo  \'inci.  Milan. 

Last  Jiul,i:iiii-iif.  Michael  .\ngelo.  Sistine  Chapel.  Rome. 

Assumftion,  Titian,  .\cadeniy  Cathedral. 

Ai-'ir    Watch.    Renibraiidt.  '.Anisterdani  Gallery. 

Coromitinn  of  the   J'iri^i,,.   Fra    An-elico,  Louvre.  Paris 

Adoraf.on  of  the  Lamb.  X'an  Eyck,i  hurch  of  Saint  P.avon   Ghent 

Immaeuhite   Conception.   M  u  r  i  1 1  o.  Louvre,  Paris 

Madonna.  Holbein,  Dresden  Gallery. 

In  addition  to  these  twelve  great  pictures,  the  pupils  should  hav, 
edge  of  the  following. 
Mnses    ......... . .'. .  .Michael  Angelo     Oxen  Plou^him; Honheur 

Sr  Gah  ad Watts     Ihieac  of  the  Prophets Sargent 

"  ""/"""  ^  an  Ru>  sdael     Adam  and  Eve Durer 

Exhibition  of  Specimens. 

Three  or  four  specimens  from  eacii  .Irawing  lesson  should  he  carefiillv 
mounted  and  placed  on  exhihition  in  the  room.  The  colored  papers  clS 
Imted  Dra^m^  and  Construction  Papers,  make  verv  goo.l  and  ne.xpenslve 
mounts.    Oftentimes  ,t  ,s  wise  to  place  an  entire  lesson-on  exhihition    "•^''"""'^ 

Do  not  scatter  the  display  work.  One  place  in  the  room  should  be  reserved 
for  drawing  rmd  h.wl  work.  .\n  unused  blackhoar.l  over  a  radiator  or  the  ton 
of  A  long,  high  blackboard  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  "      ' 

With  harmonious  colors  is  verv  convenient. 
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nicssings  nn  Science!    When  the  earth  seemed  old. 
When  Kailh  grew  iloting.  and  the  Reason  cold. 
'T«as  she  discovered  that  the  worid  was  young. 
And  taiiRht  a  lanKiiasie  to  its  hspinj?  tongue : 
'Twas  she  disclosed  a  future  to  its  view, 
And  made  old  knowledge  pale  hcfore  the  new. 

— Cluirlcs  Miiikry. 

Physics  is  the  braiicli  of  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  and  properties  of 
matter.  I'  ^iates  in  particular  to  the  general  properties  of  bodies  an<l  considers 
their  niuditication  by  tlie  agencies  of  heat,  hght,  gravitation,  magnetism,  and 
electricity. 

Tin:  Xkw  Ti-.\cheks"  .vno  ririLs'  Cvci.()i'.\i:i)i.\  introduces  the  general  sub- 
ject under  tlie  title  of  Puvsirs  and  oives  a  very  full  treatment  of  tlie  related 
topics.  Students  will  find  the  treatment  very  helpful  for  home  and  schoc.  work. 
In  addition  to  the  special  nrlicles.  attention  is  called  to  the  following 

Outline  on  Physics. 


I.    DKFIMTIOJi. 

II.  lJR.\.\ciii:s. 

1.  Physical  scieticc. 

2.  Xatural  science. 

III.  M.\th:k. 

1.  (ieiieral  projierties. 

A.   I'.xteiision. 

li.   iinpeiietraliility. 

C.  Divisibility. 

D.  Porosity. 

E.  ludestriictiliility. 

2.  Specific  properties. 

A.  Ductility. 
1?.  .M.-dleab'ility. 

C.  Tenacity. 

D.  Kla-ticity. 

E.  Hardness. 

F.  Urittlencss. 

IV.  Dynamics. 

1.  Statics. 

2.  Kinetics. 

A.  Laws  (Three  primary). 

a.  Inertia — Power  of 

inertia. 

b.  Momentum. 


B. 


C. 
D. 


3.  Force. 

A.  Systems  of  measuring. 

a.  .Metric— Dyne,  unit  of. 

b.  Knglish— I'oundal, 

standard  of. 

c.  I  lorse  |)(nver. 
EtTects  produced  by  action 

a.  Point  of  application. 

b.  Direction. 

c.  Intensity. 
Resolution. 
O.mposition  of  forces. 

E.  Classes. 
a.  Parallel. 
1).  Constant. 

c.  .Accelerating. 

d.  Resultant. 
c.  I'nitorm. 
f.  \  ariable. 

F.  Parallelotrram  of  forces, 

G.  Unit. 
H.  Centrifugal  and 

centripetal. 
I.  Tangent. 
J.  Field. 
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.  Attraction. 

A.  Molds   together   molecules 

of  ditlerent  kinds. 

B.  Takes   place   between   two 

.solids;   solid  and  li(iuid; 
or  solid  and  j;as. 

.     :^r^ 

C.  Acts  only  at  insensible  dis- 
tances. 

D.  Differs  from  chemical 

atliiiity. 

E.  Capillarity. 

F.  Diffusion. 

G.  r)snio>is. 
11.  Solution. 

1  :i  • ; 

5 

Cohesion. 

-a  '  1 

i' 

1 

6. 

A.  Holds    together    molecules 

of  the  same  kind  or  body. 

B.  Strong;  in  solids. 

C.  Weak  in  li<|uids. 

D.  .\bse".t  in  fjases. 

K.  .Altered  Lv  tempjrinsj. 
F.  Forms. 
Gravity. 

A.  Laws. 

B.  Forces — .Attractive  and 

projectile. 

C.  Mass  and  weight. 

D.  .'^])ecitic  gravity. 

E.  Center  of  gravity. 

F.  l-"alling  bodies. 

G.  Moving  bodies. 
H.  rendtilum. 

a.  Movements. 

b.  Laws. 

c.  Kin<ls. 

d.  Uses. 

;'       '  ' 

V.  Mr.cir.\Nic.\L  Powkrs. 
1.  Wedpje. 
•»'.  Screw. 

( 

;i. 

Inclined  plane. 

4. 

Lever. 
Pulley. 
Wheel  and  a.sle. 

IIf     S' 

VI.  II 

VI)R()ST.\TICS. 

"j  ; 

1. 

o 

1. 

Pressure  and  eciuilihrium  of 

li(|uids. 
Rules. 

Pascal's  law. 
Demonstrations. 
.Machinery. 

t 

8. 
9. 

F.(|uiiil)rinm  of  (loaliiig  bodies, 
liuiivancy  of  lifjuids. 
Specific  gravity  of  li(|ui(ls 
Laws  of  Cfjuilibriuin  (!)• 

Screw  ficir. 
llcvi-:  (liars. 


wiii:i;i.s. 

KlIiDtical  Gears. 
I'ullty. 


Spr.H'kit  Willi  1 
1;  scape  tiKiu. 


v'll.  Pn'ki-m.vtics. 
1.  Gas. 

A.  Molecules — Move  freely. 

B.  Repulsive  tendency. 

C.  Properties. 

a.  Density. 

b.  Weight. 

c.  Pressure. 

d.  l'"lastici'y. 

e.  Condensation. 

f.  Rarefacticn. 

g.  b'ciuilibrium. 
h.  Ditt'usion. 

D.  Machines. 

E.  Tools. 

a.  Percussion. 

b.  Rotary. 
VIII.  M,\r,\F.Tis.M. 

1.  ( )rigiii  of  name. 

2.  .Magnetite. 

3.  .Magnet. 

A.  X.-iiural  and  artificial. 
n.  Temporarv  or  ]iennanenV, 

C.  Poles. 

D.  Paramagnetic  or 

(lianiagnetic. 

E.  Field. 

4.  Compass. 

A.  Xeedle. 

P>.  Declination. 

C.  A'ariation. 

D.  Inclination. 

E.  Dipping. 

F.  Uses. 

G.  Kinds. 
I.X.  Otiikr  Divi.sions. 

L  -Sound. 
2.  Light. 
.3.  Heat. 
4.  Electricity. 
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Accumulator. 
Aerostatic  I'rcss. 
Air  Compressor. 
Air  rump. 
Archimedes'  Screw. 
Arc  I.i>;lit. 
Arjiaiul  Lamp. 
Armature. 
Halance. 
liaroiiH'ter. 
liarkcr's  .Mill. 
liln\v|)ipe. 
Compass. 
Camera  Lucida. 


X.  Instruments. 
Camera  Obscura. 
Compass. 
Crookes'  Tubes. 
Cyametcr. 
Dviiamo. 

F.lectric  (lenerator 
lilectric  Lif;ht. 
Electric  Meter. 
Kleotric  Motor. 
Electrometer. 
I'ield  ("ilass. 
Calvauic  I'attery. 
Galvanometer. 
Cieissler's  Tube. 


Induction  Coil. 

Insulator. 

Kinctoscope. 

Leyden  Jar. 

Majjic  Lantern. 

Magnet. 

Microscope. 

Mirror. 

f)pera  Glass. 

Prism. 

Siphon. 

Spcctro.scope. 

Tuninp  I'ork. 

Voltmeter. 


Questions  in  Physics. 


did  not 
and  of 


Of  what  does  the  sciiiicc  of  physics  treat?     N'ame  its  two  general  divisions 
State  the  three  forms  of  matter.     Xanie  its  jjeneral  properties. 
What  is  the  atciniic  theory,  and  by  whom  was  it  orij^inated?     180. 
State  the  three  priiicip.il  I'aas  of  force  acconhnj;  to  Xewton. 
Wh.-it  is  a  >pectruni?    .Name  in  order  the  series  of  colors. 
Distiiij^uish  between  cohesion  and  adhesion. 

What  is  gravity?    Specific  gravity  has  reference  to  what?     1184. 
What  would  become  of  loose  obiects  on  tile  earth's  surface  if  gravity 
exist? 

liy  whom  were  the  steam  engine  and  the  steam  hammer  invented 
what  use  are  they? 

With  what  form  of  matter  does  pneumatics  deal?  Tell  of  the  uses  of  gas 
natural  and  artificial.  ' 

Describe  the  pulley.    To  what  [xiwcr  does  it  belong?     9;i33. 

Tell  of  the  origin  of  the  name  magnetism.  Give  names  of  the  various  kinds 
of  magnets. 

.'^tate  the  four  laws  of  equilibrium  in  the  study  of  hvdrostatics.     l.-J.IO. 

I'or  what  are  the  following  used:  barometer,  galvanometer  electric  meter 
and  voltmeter? 

How  may  air  be  liquefied  '    For  what  is  it  then  useful?    ICOO. 

W  lint  are  extension  and  expansion,  and  bv  what  are  thev  caused? 

What  is  a  lever?     Describe  three  classes' 

Ilnw  are  annealing  and  tempering  accomplished' 

What  di-coveries  did  Galileo  make  in  regard  to  falling  bodies?  What  did 
Newton  demonstrate  later?     !»7a. 


Heat. 


1.  Generation. 
^    Temperature, 
"'owers. 
A.  Vaporizing. 
K.  Exiianding. 
C.   Melting, 
n.  Decomposing. 
Manifestation. 
Theory  (if  undulation. 

A.  Oscillation. 

B.  Ether. 


3. 


fi.  Sources. 
T.  Production. 
A.  l-'riction. 
n.  Percussion. 
C.  Chemical  action. 
8.  Effects. 

A.  Exceptions. 
0.  Transmission. 
Kl.  Radiated  heat. 
1 1 .  Thermometers. 
13.  Ca'orimetry. 
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Questions. 

What  is  tcmpcraturr,  and  liow  is  it  iiulicated? 

Wliat  powers  ilocs  iiiat  possess? 

l".xpl;iin  tla-  llicory  if  iiiuliihition. 

Docrilie  the  ilirei.'  principal  tiierniomefors. 

llmv  is  iiiDticni  I'rddiiced  in  iieated  air? 

lldw  is  cluini'-al  eiiertjy  traiisfornicd  into  sensible  heat? 

What  is  the  effect  ot  iieat  upon  all  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies? 

What  is  niiaiit  by  radiated  heat? 

W  hicli  branch  ni  scuncc  treats  of  the  measurement  of  quantities  of  heat? 

Whv  i>  a  space  left  hctwecn  the  rails  in  a  railroad  track  when  they  aro  laid? 

What  are  the  sources  of  heat ?    Which  one  furnibhcs  us  both  heat  and  light? 


1.  Sources. 

'■i.  Action     lleatinj;  aii<l  ciieinical 

;?.   Importance. 

A.  \  etjeiation. 

n.  Animals. 

C.  Sanitation. 

1).  IKalh. 

4.  Sclf-hiniinous  bodies. 

5.  Theory. 


Light. 


Ampere. 
.'Xrchimedes. 
l!ec<|uercl. 
Hunsen. 
Descartes. 
l'"ahrenhcit. 
I'araday. 
I'Yannhofer. 
MONocuL.vR  MicRoscori;.  Galileo 

/f.nyr-pirco;  B.OI)jcct  glass;  r.ScrcwIo  f.umtulii!.:     r-    , 

-     ■  ■  ( lalvant. 
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A.  I'ndulatory. 

a.  Propagation. 
1).  Transfer, 
c.  X'ehxrity. 

B.  KtTects  of  ether  waves. 

a.  Heating. 

b.  Luminous. 

c.  .'\ffinic. 

6.  Properties. 

A.  Classes. 

a.  Transparent, 
h.  Translucent, 
c.  Opa(|ue. 

B.  Ray — r>eani,  pencil. 

a.  Converijing  and  diverging, 
r.  Movement — Variation. 

7.  Reflection. 

A.  When.  C.  Condition?, 

n.  Laws.  D.  Reflectors. 

8.  Refraction. 

A.  ( )n  water  surface. 
It.  Occurrence. 

C.  Lens — Double  complex. 

D.  Rules. 

E.  Optics. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Treatise. 

c.  Instruments. 

9.  History. 

A.  Knowledge  of  ancients. 
1!.  l"ablcs. 

C.  Solar  spectrum. 

D.  Discoverers  and  inventors. 


/T.  i.yi— i»n-ct  .  «.  v/i»jcci  glass;  c  ,  ^crcw  to  locus ti 
V,  .Mirror  to  rifltct  liiilit  on  oljjccl  to  be  examlnicl. 


riav-Lussac. 

Geissler. 

Helniholtz. 

Kepler. 

I-aplace. 

Michclson. 

Newton. 

Riientgen. 

Torricelli. 

V'olta. 


"1.      •-  %  I 


Questions. 

Illustrate  the  importance  of  light  to  vegetable  growth. 
Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  man?    From  whence  does  natural  light  come? 
State  four  kinds  of  artificial  light. 
E.xplain  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  light. 

How  frequent  must  ths  luminous  waves  occur  to  produce  the  sensation  of 
light  and  to  afTtct  the  e>  c  ? 

Name  and  define  three  classes  of  bodies  in  connection  with  light. 
When  is  light  said  to  be  reflected  ?    Xanie  some  good  reflectors. 
E.xplain  refraction.    Dy  whom  was  the  law  of  refraction  discovered? 
What  does  the  science  of  optics  embrace? 
State  the  discoveries  made  by  Kepler,  Mains,  and  Descartes. 
Describe  an  X-ray  machine  and  its  use. 


Sound. 


1.  Definitions. 

2.  IVoduction. 

3.  Induction. 

4.  Transmission. 

A.  Through  air. 
15.  In  solids. 
C.  In  liquids. 

5.  Sound  waves. 

A.  Rate  of  motion. 
H.  How  propelled. 

C.  Travel  best  with 

D.  May  be  reflected, 

and  inflected. 

E.  Measurement. 

F.  \'elocity. 

G.  Tenii)erature. 

6.  Musical  sounds. 

A.  Impulses. 

B.  Rate  and  pitch. 


8. 

!). 

10. 


the  wind, 
refracted 


C.  Tones  and  unison  of  tones. 

D.  \'il)ration. 

E.  Chords  and  discords. 

F.  Harmonics. 
7.  Echo. 

Xoise. 

-Speaking  trumpet — Megaphone. 
I'"ar  trumpet. 
I'i.  Refraciiiin  and  reflection. 
13-  Promoters  of  acoustics. 
A.  Pythagoras. 
H.  Aristotle. 

C.  Newton. 

D.  Laplace. 

E.  Helmholtz. 
Laws  of  acoustics. 
A.  Public  buildings. 

a.  (iailery  of  .'^aint  Paul's, 
London. 


14 


Questions. 

Give  two  definitions  of  sound. 

Explain  how  the  impression  of  sound  is  carried  to  the  brain. 

Why  arc  sounds  not  heard  which  arc  made  in  a  vacuutn  ? 

\'crify  the  statement  that  "sounds  may  be  better  heard  by  solids  as  con- 
ductors liian  when  they  are  conducted  by  liquids  or  gases."     2079. 

At  what  rate  does  sound  travel?  I'low  long  would  it  take  a  sound  to  travel 
twenty  miles? 

What  is  a  speaking  trumpet?    Who  invented  the  megaphone?     1750. 

To  whom  does  the  science  of  sound  particularly  owe  its  progress? 

State  .some  principles  of  acoustics  needful  i".  ine  planning  of  public  buildings. 

Where  is  the  whispering  gallery  ?  Name  a  lake  in  Ireland  which  is  noted  for 
its  echo.    8G4. 
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Electricity. 

I.  Derivation  of  Name. 

II.  Dkfinitions. 

A.  Statical  or  frictional  electricity, 
a.  How  protliici'd. 
Dynamical  electricity. 
a.  Development. 

1.  Mapietisni. 

2.  Heat. 

3.  (.  hemical  action. 
1j.  Currents. 

\'oltaic  or  >;alvanic. 

a.   F.xperiiiient'5, 
F.lictrics  and  luineleclrics. 
Gin(luctor.>i  and  nonconductors. 
Insulator — I\e>istance. 
I'ositive  and  negative  elictricitv. 

a.  Repulsion  and  atiraetum. 

b.  Cliarpe — Low  potential  and 

zero  potential. 

III.  El-FCTROSCOl'i:. 

A.  Lsic 

Construction. 
Illustration. 

I\'.    Kl-IHTKIIKATION. 

Electric  current. 

a.  Klectric  battery. 

b.  X'oltaic  battery. 
C.  Dynamo. 

F.lectroniotive  force. 
Electric  *•  urce. 

V.  \'i;i.()ciTY. 

A.  Dependence. 

VI.  Electrical  Ouantities. 

A.  Ohm's  Law. 

B.  L^nits — \'olt,  ohm,  and  ampere. 
\-lI.   I'.'^ES. 

Revolution  in  economic  enterprises. 

A.  Heatini,'  agency— Ho.nes.  ntirtces,  railway  cars,  etc. 

R.  Wcldinp;   clectrotyjiinp. 

C.  Lighting:    medical  uses  of. 

D.  Propelling  power, 

E.  Electric  spark — Firing  explosives. 

F.  Telephone  an(i  telegraph. 

G.  X-ray,  telautograph. 
1 1.  Phototelegraphy. 

V'lII.    HiSTOKV. 

A.  Writings  of  Thales. 

P..  William  Gilbert's  On  the  Mapict. 

C.  Fir?t  electrical  machine. 

D.  Invention  of  Leyden  jar. 

E.  Experiments  and  discovery  of  Franklin. 

F.  .Animal  electricity. 

G.  \'olta's  discovery. 
H.  Inventors. 

Morse.  Bell.  Faraday. 

Edison.  Tcsla.  Roentgen. 

Ohm.  Galvani.  Marconi. 


n. 


E. 

F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 


B. 
C. 
Eli 
A. 


B. 
C. 


TlIU    UV.NA.MO. 


.Siemens. 
.Ampere. 
Guericke. 


Questions  on  Electricity. 

From  what  was  the  name  electricity  derived  ? 
Ddinc  friclionai  electricity,  electrics,  insulator,  and  electrolysis. 
Ciive  3  list  of  nonconductors.    Distinguish  between  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricity.    K!);i. 

When  is  a  body  said  to  l^e  charRcd? 

U  hat  is  a  vnlt  ?    How  many  volts  can  a  person  generally  bear? 
Of  what  is  the  anipire  the  unit  ?    What  is  ( )lim's  Law  ? 
State  the  various  uses  of  electricity  in  your  coiumunity. 
What  is  the  I.eyden  jar?    I'y  whom  was  it  invented?     l.'.SO. 
Of  what   particular  value   to  science   was   Franklin's  discovery   rej:ardinc 
electricity?  ** 

Give  a  list  of  noted  discoverers  in  the  science  of  electricity. 
What  is  electrocution  and  where  is  it  emploved? 
Describe  an  electric  mr)tor.     \',y  what  is  electricity  measured? 
Write  an  article  on  Electric  Raihi-ays.     8!l,-,. 
Speak  of  electricity  as  an  agent  in  medical  science. 


Magnetism. 

Tli.it  power  whioh,  like  ,t  potciii  spirit,  ptiides 
The  se.i-wiiK-  \vaiulcn.rs  over  distant  tides, 
Inspiring  onilklnuc  wlure'er  tliey  roam, 
By  indieatiiiK  still  llu-  pathway  home  ;— 
Throiiuli  Nature,  quickened  liy  the  solar  beam, 
Invest^  eaeh  atom  with  a  force  siijirnne. 
Directs  the  cavernM  crystal  in  its  birth. 
.And  frames  the  mightiest  moimlains  of  the  earth, 
Each  leaf  and  flower  liy  its  strong;  law  restrains 
And  binds  the  monarch  Man  within  its  mystic  chains. 

—llunl. 


The  Love  of  Country. 

Bre.ithcs  there  the  man  with  sotd  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  srod. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  witliin  him  burned, 
As  honi.,  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreifin  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  ro,  mark  him  well ! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  thouqh  his  titles,  proud  his  n::mc, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, — 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Livins,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dyinir,  shall  po  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  s.irung. 
Unwept,  unhonorcd,  and  unsunR. 

—Sir  Waller  Scott. 
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N(ir  l"\r,  Riir  liiiniir.  'vealtli.  nor  pmvor, 
('.in  g\\v  the  heart   a  ihi'trl'iil  limir 
Wlit'ii   ln'.'illh  in  limt.      He  timrly   wise; 
With  hiiilth  all  taste  of  iilensurc  llii's. 

PIIVSIOLO(;V  treats  ol  tin-  pliciKunciia  of  liviiip  organisms  and  the  proc- 
esses which  characterize  life.  This  suhjeet  is  explained  in  the  topic  entitled 
riivsioLoov,  but  innuiiierahle  otlier  titles  are  treated  in  a  helpful  tnaiuier. 

The  importance  of  this  hrancli  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  experience. 
It  is  clear  to  him  that  an  miderstanding  of  this  subject  is  essential  In  caring  for 
the  body  in  a  way  that  will  lielp  to  develop  and  preserve  physical  powers.  At  an 
early  stage  in  civilization,  when  comjiaratively  little  was  understood  of  the  laws 
of  growth,  life  was  depemlei;!  largely ii])on  chance,  but  at  present  the  length  and 
pleasure  of  living  may  be  wisely  guided  by  the  trained  intellect. 

The  infant  should  be  cared  for  by  parents  who  know  and  practice  the  right 
medes  of  living.  The  youth  needs  an  early  training  to  understand  the  laws  which 
govern  physical  phenomena.  Xot  only  that,  but  he  should  be  trained  to  obey  the 
laws  of  nature  and  to  apply  wisely  tiie  instruction  given.  This  will  not  onlv 
extend  the  period  of  life,  especially  if  right  living  is  practiced  througii  succeeding 
generations,  but  it  will  increase  the  joys  and  successes  that  may  be  attained. 

Thf.  Xkw  Tf.aciikrs'  .a.nd  I'limls'Cvci.oi'.\i:i)!.\  is  reconnnended  as  a  prac- 
tical guide  in  this  branch  of  science.  .\s  an  introduction  to  the  course  given  in  the 
outhncs,  students  are  referred  to  the  following 


M 


If. . 


Correlated  Subjects 


V   t? 


f.  yi  ,, 


Abdomen. 

Ear. 

Anatomv. 

I'"ml)rvologv. 

Animal. 

Evolution. 

Assimilation. 

Eve. 

r.ile. 

Food. 

Iiiologv. 

Foot. 

Rone. 

Function. 

Drain. 

Ciland. 

Cells. 

Hair. 

Chest. 

Hand. 

Chvle, 

Heart. 

Circidation. 

licrcilitv. 

Connective  Tissue. 

Horn. 

Death. 

Hvbrid. 

Digestion. 

I  lygiene. 

Intestines. 

Kidney. 

Ligament. 

Liver. 

Longevity. 

Lungs. 

Lymphatic  System. 

^iastication. 

Muscle. 

Xails. 

Natural  .Selection. 

Xerves. 

Nost. 


Xutrition. 

Proteids. 

I'rotopl.ism. 

Respiration. 

Saliva. 

Skeleton. 

Skin. 

Spontaneous 

Cieneration. 
.Stomach. 
Taste. 
Teeth. 
Tongue. 
Voice. 
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I.  PiiYsrnr.ooY. 

1.  Divisions. 
A.  Iluinnn. 
r>.  Animal. 
C.  W-^'ctable. 

II.  IIl-M.W    TiODV. 

1.  Lite  and  ^Towth. 
A 


Outline  in  Physiology. 


Allied  studies. 
A.   lli>t(i|i)i;y. 
IV  .Anatomy. 

C.  llyKii'iie. 

D.  Clicnii»tr>. 


ilcciik'>,  graiuik's,  nucleolus. 

dsSl'OUS. 

Ki'liform. 
White  fibrous. 
Yellow  elastic. 


!>.  Size. 

(1.  t'niiipositiiin. 

7.  <  >>siticali(in. 
S.  IV^ill^tc•un1. 
!'.  -Motion. 

(.   I  scs. 

8.  MovoTncnts. 

9.  Covering; — Skin. 

a.  Derniis. 

b.  Epidermis. 


Human  physiology. 

a.  I\nilirvo. 

b.  Cells.' 

1.   Protoplasm — 'ilobnies,  niol 
C.  Tissue. 

1.   Kinils, 

Adipose. 

Areolar. 

I  artilaf;inons. 

d.  Oowth. 

e.  (ierin  .ir  \  ital  I'orcii 
2.  Or>;ans  and  fimrtiops. 

.\.  Skeleton— ijeail,  trunk,  and  linihs. 

a.  liotKs. 

1.   Purposes. 
'.'.   Xuniber. 
.'!.  .Vanies. 
■J.  Shape. 

b.  Muscles. 

1.   Xumher. 

S.   I'onn. 

:J.  Size. 

4.  .Arrangement. 

r>.  Contraction  and  expansion. 

•I.  \olnntary  and  involuntary. 

c.  Living  matter, 

1.  Constituents. 
Water. 
Salts. 
I"at. 

d.  Respiration. 

1 .  ( )rp;ans. 

I.aryn\. 

Cdoitis. 

X'ocal   cords. 
3.  Inspiration 
.'!.   I'.xpiratii 
■I.  Purpose. 

e.  N'ervous  svstcni. 

1.  I '.rain.' 

a.  Center  of  svstcm. 

b.  I'arts. 

Cerebrum. 
Cerebellum. 
Mcdnii.i  nnlnncata. 

c.  Composition — Fibers,  tissues,  and  matter, 

d.  Convolutions. 

e.  Weight. 
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Protcid. 

Carbohydrate. 

O.xygen. 


Trachea. 
I'.ronclii. 
I.uncjs. 

5.  Aided  by  skin  and 
kidnevs. 
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S.  Spinal  cord. 

a.  Local  inn. 

I).  I'rolt'clion. 

c.  Structure. 

<l.  i'.raiiclics. 
a.  \.rvc«. 

a.  .*»truciurc-  I  clls,  fihirs,  atul  iicrvc  rn.l  i>rKans. 

I».  l'la>sc!(. 
.''iiisorv. 
.Molory. 

c.  KiiiiN. 

1.  ."Spinal — lit  pairs, 

I'listiridr  ami  anterior. 

2.  Cranial   -r.'  p.iirs, 

{  >lfactory.  .Xiiditorv. 

'  V'*-"-  <il<is^o|)iiar\m;iaI. 

Miitorc^   uruli  (:t).    rniniiioi;.i>trii-. 

Trifacial.  .\cct-Miry. 

l'"aii,il.  1  i\|)oj;l(i-,sal. 

;!.  SMniiailulic. 
(1.  Rillix  action. 
(.   I  >cvilo]>Tnciit. 

1.  Siii>c--  SmuH,  touch,  taste,  si^lit,  liearinK. 
Ill    SiTd.M.  Tories. 

1.    llKtll.AToKY    .-^V.-^TI'.M. 

A.  <^rj,Miis. 

a.  lli:.\KT. 

I.  Si/v  and   ^liapc. 
'.'.   .Mii-cnlar. 
I.  I'lricarditini. 
1.  (  liaiiilier-<. 
a.  .Auricles. 
I>.   Wiilricles. 
r..  \  r.lv-  s. 

a.   I'.iciis|)i(|  or  mitral, 
li.  'I"ricii-|iiil. 
c.  .'^cinihiiiar. 
'"'.    Mnvciiients. 

.'i.   S\^tnle  or  contr.-iction. 
li.  l)i;i.stulc  or  e.\paii.-ion. 
I),  .\KTFRir.S. 

1.  Oriuin   of  name. 
'.'.  I.iad  front  left  ventricle. 
'!.  ('arrv    pure   lilood. 
1.  Walls. 
r..  Coats. 

f<.  N'anies — .\orta.    puliiionarv,   etc. 
C.  VKI.WS. 

1.  Convey  Mood  to  the  licarl. 
?.  C.irry  venous  nr  bail  Mood. 
•'!.  Wall'-— Compare   with   arteries. 
1.  N'ear  the  surface. 

Ti.  Names— X'ena  cava  asccndinsr,  vena  cava  descendinjr,  P"'- 
nionarv,  portal,  jugular,  etc. 
d.  C.M'ii  t..\Kiii:s. 
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li.  ULCX)D. 

a.  Composition. 

1.  I'lasnia. 

2.  C(jr|>(isclvs. 
I).  rnaj;ulaliiiii. 

c.  'rransfu>ion. 
C  t'innilation. 
a.  Sxstctnatic. 

1.  Collected  in  left  ventricle. 

'i.  rriipelled  tliroiiKli  aurta  I'lui  it-*  arterial  branchcii  and  capil- 
laries to  all  parts  of  ImmIv. 

3.  Returns  throuKh  veins  tn  ri^lit  auricle. 
I),  rulninnic. 

1,  I'asses  from  riylit  ventricle  into  pulmonary  artery  and  its 

liranclies  to  lMnt;s  fur  puritication. 

2.  Collects  and  returns  throiiyli  pulmonary  veins  to  left  auricle; 

till  nee   into  left   ventricle  and  again  enters  .sys- 
tematic svstem. 

nic.r'..«;TinN'. 

.A.   I'roce-s  of  what. 

1>.  iJefjins  in  the  mouth. 


a. 
b. 


d. 


mi.xed    well, 


vesvi'ls  and  lacteals. 
extends     to     larger 


1"(mh|  chewed  and  pround  liy  the  teeth. 

Solid.s    broken    into    hits,    moistened    with    saliva, 

formed  into  holus,  and  swallowed. 
I'asses  IhroiiRli  aexiphagus  into  stomach. 
Churninij  process  mixes  iin;redietits. 
c.  Sulijected  to  action  of  pe()sin  from  gastric  juice. 

f.  Starches  and  fats  loosened;  protoplasm  dissolved;  proteids  Cvin- 

verted  into  peptones. 

g.  Time  rccpiircd  is  from  l(  to  1  hours. 

h.  This  cliMue  then  enters  intestines  through  pylorus. 

i.    Acteil  upon  hy  hile.  jiancreatic  juice,  intestinal  secretion^. 

j.  Starches  convertid  into  sugar;  proteids  into  pei)tones;  fats  into 

enuiKion. 

k.  This  chyle  is  then  alisorlul  hv  port.il  lilooi 

I.    Acid     formation     and     fnrt!\r    absorption 

i     ■-  -line.s. 

3.  KAR. 

A.  Parts. 

r.   Kxternal  or  concha. 

1.  .Auditory  canal — Size. 

2.  Auricle  or  pinna — Collects  sound  waves, 
:?.  Muscles. 
•1.  Wax. 

b.  Middle  or  tvmpanum. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Lining. 

3.  Cavity — Mastoid  process. 

4.  Eustachian  tube. 

5.  Hones — Ossicles. 

a.  Malleus  or  hammer. 

b.  Incus  or   anvil. 


c.  Stapes  or  stirrup. 
Internal  or  labyrinth. 

1.  \'c>tihulc. 

2.  Cochlea. 

3.  Semicircular  canals. 


4.  I.i(|uid. 

5.  Cells — \erve  ends. 
C.  Ear  sands. 
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How  we  hear, 
a.  Production  of  sound  waves  in  liquid. 


b. 

Sped. 

1 

c. 

\  ilir.itions — Number. 

d. 

Inciiitives  to  nerve  action. 

e. 

Hindrances. 

f. 

Impressions  and   illusions. 

4.  EVE. 

A.  Description. 

a. 

(llobc  or  eyeball. 

b. 

Orbit. 

c. 

Size  and  shape. 

d. 

Coats. 

1.  ScliTotic. 

■1.  Retina. 

2.  Cornea. 

."..  Iris. 

;?.  Choroid. 

e. 

Licinids. 

1.  .\f|ucons  lunnor. 

2.  X'itrcuus  humor. 

f. 

Pupil. 

i.    Color. 

S- 

Lens. 

j.  Muscles. 

h. 

Ciliary  process. 

k.  Protection. 

1.  I'.Ncbrows. 

2.  F.ycli<ls. 

.'i.  Eyelashes. 

I. 

Lachrymal  j,dands,  can,il<.  1 

;ikc-.  ducts. 

ni.  Tears. 
B.  Phenomenon  of  sight. 

a.  IVpcndent  upon  ether. 

b.  Waves  (if  lii^ht. 

c.  Xerve  of  sifjht — (  iptic. 

d.  Pilind  spot. 

e.  I'ooiis. 

f.  .Accommodation. 
DISEASE. 

A.  Classes. 

a.  Orpanic 

b.  Ftmctional. 

B.  Causes. 

a.  Diathetic. 

b.  Eiithetic. 


Pf.  Illusions, 
h.  Color-blindness. 
i.    Farsightcdne-s. 
j.  Nearsightedness. 
k.  Care  of  the  eves. 


Diseases  Common  to  Man. 


Apue. 

Anaemia. 

Apoplexy. 

Ajipendicitis. 

Asphyxia. 

Brinlifs    Disease. 

Bronchitis. 

Cancer. 

Catarrh. 

Cholera. 

Consumption. 

Croup. 

Diphtheria. 


Epik'[)sy. 
l'"rysii)elas. 
Fever. 
I  Slanders. 

(lOtlt. 

Headache. 

Ilydrojiliobia. 

Hysteria. 

Influenza. 

Insanity. 

Itch. 

Jaundice. 


Leprosy. 

Lumba,t;c). 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Neuralgia. 

Neurosis. 

Paralysis. 

Pleurisy. 

Pneumonia. 

Poison. 

Quinsy. 


Rheumatism. 

Scrofula. 

Smallpox. 

Sprain. 

Saint    Vitus' 

Dance. 
Sunstroke. 
Tubercidosis. 
Tumor. 

Typhoi(l    F'""er. 
Typhus   f-e,er. 
VVlioopin      ^oui»h. 
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Questions  on  Physiology. 

Define  physiology  and  name  its  chief  divisions.    220G. 
Of  what  do  anatomy  and  hygiene  treat  ? 
What  arc  tissues?    Name  the  principal  kinds. 

Of  w Iiat  is  the  skeleton  compused  ?    Ci ,e  the  number  and  names  of  the  bones. 
Of  what  uses  are  muscles?    Ex  bin  contraction  and  expansion.     187G. 
Distinguish  between  vohuit-  v  .-.:.::  ::noiiintary  muscles. 
Wha*  arc  the  organs  of  re    :. ration?    \\  riir     3  lines  on  this  subject 
Name   the   (livi>ions    of   t;:   wlimentary    t.ial.      Describe    the   process   of 
digestion. 

Xame  fiie  fluids  which  aid  digtMluii  dv\  tell  by  what  each  is  secreted. 

Illustrate  the  heart  and  its  divisions  by  a  drawing.    liV). 

Xame  the  two  systems  of  circulation  and  describe  thcni. 

Tell  about  the  color,  density,  taste,  comjiosition,  and  use  of  the  blood. 

Define  membrane,  albumen,  pulse,  lacteals,  dura  mater,  and  coagulation. 

Tell  (if  the  growth  and  use  of  the  hair  and  nails. 

Of  what  is  the  nervous  system  composed?    Describe  the  brain. 

N'amc  tlie  three  divisions  of  the  ear.    Explain  how  we  hear.    8r>X 

What  is  meant  by  the  phenomenon  of  sight?    How  may  poor  sight  be  aided? 

How  many  teeth  should  an  adult  have?    Give  names  of  the  different  teeth. 


The  Body. 

rrnm  tlu   tup  nf  my  head  to  my  liny  toes, 
I  am  litiili  of  hnius,  as  ivtry  one  knows. 
llie-e  are  tlie  framework  so  stroni:  within; 
OuKiile  they  are  covered  will)  iKsh  and  -kin. 

The  part-  of  niy  hody  arc  only  three. 

My  !uad.  my  trnnk  and  my  limlis,  a-  you  sec. 

My  head  has  a  l-a'-k.  two  sidis  and  a  crown, 

All  covered  with  hair,  yellow,  lil.iek.  red  or  brown. 

And  jnst  in  front,  in  the  foreiiM-l  place. 

Yon  plainly  can  sec  my  neat  little  f.ace. 

My  face  has  a  forehead,  nose,  month    and  chin; 

Two  cheeks  where  tlie  dimples  slip  ont  ami  in. 

Two  eyes  yon  sec  when  you  are  near, 
Two  ears  like  sea-shells  to  help  nic  to  hear. 
My  neck  and  shoidder-  so  liroad  and  slronR, 
Arm.  f.irearni,  wri-t.  hand  an<l  '"inpcrs  long. 

My  trnnk  and  my  thighs,  hi;-,  and  ankles  and  knees, 
On  two  feet  I  stand,  or  run,  if  1  plca-^e. 
My  joints  arc  to  bcid  when  I  run,  jump  or  walk; 
I've  a  little  red  tonpnc  to  help  mc  to  talk. 

These  make  up  my  body,  and  now  I  will  tell 
What  wc  all  must  do  to  keep  strong  and  well. 

To  he  neat  and  clean  v.e  m;!«t  take  great  -arc, 
Have  plenty  of  stmahine  and  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
Eat  nourishing  food  to  make  good  blood,  and  then 
We  all  shall  become  strong  women  and  men. 
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Games  and  Sports 


GA^IES  and  spcirts  arc  coiisiilirtil  is^ciitial  in  tlic  development  of  physical 
-kill,  bddily   strenstli,  and   mental   activity.     They   aid   in   securing   the 
healthful  (leveLipnunt  of  the  body,  niakiujj  it  fit  as  a  dwelling  for  a  vigor- 
ous mind.     IVoelel  said,  'Tlay  is  not  trivial;  it  is  highly  serious  and  with  deep 
meaning." 

The  aims  in  promoting  healthful,  yet  playful,  exercise  are  numerous.  They 
tend  to  overcome  bodily  defects,  such  as  narrowness  of  the  chest  and  stooping 
of  the  shoulders,  and  furnish  the  recreation  and  relaxation  which  should  follow 
sustained  study,  .\bove  all,  games  and  sports  arc  both  hvgicnic  and  educative 
in  that  they  invigorate  the  circtdation.  enlarge  respiration,' and  induce  harmony 
of  action  1  etween  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Tiir  Xf.w  Ti;\ciii:rs'  and  ririis' Cvci.oi'At-ni  a  is  helpful  in  the  study  of 
amusements  and  plays  for  all  classes.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  special 
articles  on  the  following  list  of 


Plays  and  Pastimes. 


Angling. 

Archery. 

.Athletics. 

Backganmion. 

Hagatelle. 

I!a-eball. 

Itasketbali. 

P.illiards. 

Roxing. 

liullfight. 

Canoe. 

I.  Divisions. 


Cards. 

Checkers. 

Chess. 

Cribbage. 

Cricket. 

Cro(|uet. 

Curling. 

Delsartc. 

Dice. 

Dominoes. 

Falcon  r  v. 


Fencing. 

Gymnasium. 

Lacr  ^se. 

Lawn  Tennis. 

Marble. 

I'ing  Pong. 

Polo. 

Pool. 

Oiioits. 

Race. 

Riding. 


Outlines  of  Games  and  Sports. 


Roulette. 

Rowing. 

Skates. 

Swimming. 

Tennis. 

Toboggan. 

Trapping. 

Trolling. 

Whist. 

Wrestling. 

Yachting. 


II. 
1. 


Recreative. 
.Amateur. 
Professional. 
A.  Classes. 

a.  Grecian. 

b.  Gladiatorial. 

c.  Modern. 
1.  Competitive. 


Kinds. 
Indoor. 
Howling, 
P.illiards. 
Cards. 
Chess. 


2.  Contestant. 


Checkers. 
Dominoes. 
Legerdemain. 
Dice. 


Outdoor. 

Rail, 

Cricket. 

Archery. 

Polo. 
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Croquet. 

Golf. 

Tennis. 

Lacrosse. 


Boxinp. 
VV  resiling. 
Cycling. 
Fishing. 


3.  Sports. 

Hunting. 
Sliooting. 
Racing, 
lioatiiig. 

4.  Field. 

Hurdling. 

Pole  vaulting. 

Hrtiad  jumping. 

Hij,h  jumping. 

Hammer,  or  weight  throwing. 

5.  Track. 

.'^printing. 
in.  Tr.m.m.ni;. 

1.  Athletic. 

2.  Calisthcnic. 

3.  Physical  culture. 

4.  Dancing. 

5.  Gymnastic. 
G.  Hoxing. 

7.  Wrestling,  etc. 

I\'.    .X.^SOCI AllON. 

1.  Canadian  .Xniatcur  .\  t  h  1  c  t  i  c 

Union. 

A.  Games. 

B.  Time  and  place. 

C.  R(\-(ir<ls. 

D.  Clianijiinnship. 

2.  Intercollegiate  .Vthlctic  .Xssocia- 

tion  (if  United  States. 
A.  Games. 

li.  When  and  where. 
C.  Records. 

3.  New     l''nt;land     Intercollegiate 

Association. 

4.  Western   Inter.-ollegiate  Games. 
.').  National    .\  ni  a  t  e  u  r    Athletic 

Union. 
V.  V.vni-. 

1.  Develops      physical      perfection 
and  skill. 

I.    T?.\PKI:TI!.\!.I.. 

1. 


Lowen  iTAn 


none  stakc 


ckogi'i:t  c.uoi'Mis. 

IVomotcs  sjiecd,  agility,  en- 
durance, etc. 

Ouickens  thought. 

Serves  as  e  n  t  e  r  t  a  i  n  m  •  i  t, 
amusement,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Cultivates  temperance,  s  e  1  f  - 
denial,  etc. 


Indoor  game. 

2.  Pla\ed  in  large  ohlong  room. 

3.  (ioal — IS-in.  net  hasket  at  each  end  of  room  suspended  10  ft,  above  floor. 

4.  Pall— Leather  ca<ed  inflated  rubber  bladder,  ;iJ  in.  around 

5.  Teams — 2,  of  ."i  players  each. 

A.  Guards — Right  and  left. 

B.  Center.  D.  Referee. 

C.  Forwards— Right  and  left.  V..  (irder  of  game. 

6.  Inventeil  by  James  N'aismith,  in  1S91. 

7.  Popularity. 

A.  Militia  companies. 

P>.  Yoinig  Women's  Christian   .Association. 

C.  Young  Men's  Christian  .Association. 

D.  School.s  and  colleges. 

8.  Season — Winter. 
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II.   FoOTnALL. 

1.  Popularity. 

A.  Ancient  Greece  and  Rotne. 
15.  Hn>;lan(l— l;'th  century. 
C  America. 
D.  Australia,  etc. 

2.  I'articipanls. 

A.  Ili},'lier  prade  pupils. 

n.  .^tudeiils  of  colle^'es  and  universities. 

3.  Description. 

A.  FieKl. 

B.  Teams. 

C.  riavers. 

D.  Otti'cial.s. 
K.  Position. 

F.  Coal. 

G.  Rules. 

a.  Association. 

1).  Kus^'hy. 
II.   Restrictions. 
I.  Movements. 
J.  Scorinp. 

4.  Associations. 

A.  Ru.phy. 

P>.  .\nstralian. 

C  .\merican  Intercollegiate 

D.   P.ior   l-our. 

a.  Harvard. 

b.  Princeton. 

c.  Yale. 

d.  I'niversitv  of  Pennsvlvania. 
T..  Others. 

a.  Western, 

b.  Canadian. 

c.  Indian,  etc. 


III. 


B.\SEB.\LL. 

1.  National  fjame. 

?.  <  Iripinally  town  ball. 

3.  In-iitntion  of  professional  organization  in  ISri 

4.  Cluhs. 

A.  .Xational  .Association  of  liaseball  Pl;iycrs. 
P..  Xational  l.ea-ue  of  ProfesMonal  Clubs. 
C.  .Xnierican  League. 

5.  Development  of  professional   skill, 
fi.  .Xdoption  of  standard  rules. 

".   Public  exhibits. 

8.  Tour.s. 

9.  Games. 

A.  Season. 

R.  Pall— Size  and  weipht. 

C.  Rat — Material  and  length. 

D.  Field— Diamond. 

E.  Men— I'nipire,  catcher,  bats.nan,  pitcher,  etc 
t.  Proceedings. 

G.  Innings. 
H.  Rules. 
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Questions. 

N.me  the  national  panics  of  England  and  United  States. 

Describe  a  game  of  ba-cbail.    a  10. 

Among  what  class  of  people  is  football  played  most  extensively?  Xame 
some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  this  pame. 

What  sports  can  jou  name  in  connection  with  water? 

What  was  the  moral  influence  of  the  athletics  in  the  early  Grecian  and 
Roman  days? 

Name  some  games  which  give  intellectual  training. 

What  is  the  general  attitude  of  schools  toward  athletics? 

State  some  reasons  for  increasing  popularity  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Define  umpire,  coach,  score,  goal,  racket,  and  alley. 

Xame  a  school  of  England  famous  for  its  athletic  enthusiasm. 

Who  invented  the  game  of  basketball?  By  whom  is  it  played  most  exten- 
sively?   2 1.'?. 

Give  a  list  of  games  that  may  be  played  with  cards. 

When  and  why  were  the  gladiatorial  games  foi bidden?    IH?. 


t 


The  Philosophy  of  Sport. 


Bear  liRhtly  on  tlicir  forclic.ids,  Time ! 

Strew  nisos  on  their  way; 
The  younj;  in  heart,  however  old, 

That  prize  the  present  day, 
,\nd,  wiser  than  tlie  ponipnus  proud. 

Are  wise  ennusli  to  play. 

I  love  to  see  a  man   forget 

His  blood  is  Rnnving  eold. 
And  leap,  rir  swim,  i  r  fjailier  flowers. 

Oblivions  of  his  gold. 
And  mix  with  children  in  their  sport. 

Nor  think  that  he  is  old. 

I  love  to  see  the  man  uf  cart 

Take  pleasure  in  a  toy, 
I  love  to  see  him  row  or  ride, 

,\nd  triad  tlie  «rass  with  joy, 
Or  hunt  the  flying  cricket-ball 

As  histy  as  a  boy. 

All  sorts  that  spare  the  luniblest  pain. 
That  neither  maim  nor  kill — 

That  leads  us  to  the  qniet   lleld. 
Or  to  the  wholesome  hill. 

Are  duties  which  the  pure  of  heart 
Religiously  fulfill. 


TliiniKh  M)ine  may  laiiKh  the  full  Rrown  men 
-May   frolic  in  the  v\ood. 

Like  children  let  adrift  from  school- 
Not  mine  that  scornful  mood; — 

I  h'lnor  human  happiness. 
And  deem  it  gratitude. 

.•\nd,  though   perchance  the  Cricketer, 

Or  Chinaman  that  llies 
I  lis  DraRon-kite  with  Imys  and  girls, 

May  seem  to  s<'me  unwise, 
I  see  no  folly  in  their  play. 

But  sense  that  tmdcrlics. 

The  road  of  life  is  hard  enough — 
Bestrewn   with   snai;  and  thorn ; 

I  would  not  mock  the  simplest  joy 
That  made  it  less  forlorn  ; 

r.ut  lill  its  evening  path  with  flowers 
.As  fresh  as  those  of  morn. 

'Tis  something,  when  the  moon  has  passed 

To  brave  the  touch  of  Time. 
And  say,  "Good  friind.  thou  harin'st  me  not. 

My  soul  is  in  its  prime: 
Thou  canst  not  chill  my  warmth  of  heart  :— 

I  carol  while  I  climb  " 


Give  us  but  health,  and  peace  of  inind, 

Whate'er  our  clime  or  clan. 
We'll  take  delight  in  simple  things. 

Nor  deem  that  sports  unman; 
And  let  the  proud,  who  fly  no  kites. 

Despise  us  if  they  can ! 

— Clias.  ^fackay. 
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No !     f. iihiri'\  ,i  p.irl  of  llio  infinilc  f.l.in  : 
Who  lincls  that  lie  i  iii't,  must  nive  w.iy  to  who  can  ; 
And  as  one  and  ^inoiher  drop  out  of  the  race, 
Knch  stumljlcs  at  last  to  his  suitahic  place, 
— CrtinjU's. 

CO^'MKRC"F.  is  the  fxi-ItaiiRo  of  Ronds  or  iinipirty  liotwccn  nation<;  or  the 
siil)ilivi-i<iiis   of   nations,   such   as   states   and    provinces.      Transportation 
consists  iif  the  iniltistry  nl   carryini,'  "oods  ainl  i)ersoiis   from  one  place 
to    another.      Collectively,    uminierce    and    transportation    constitute    important 
factors  in  the   trade  lietueeii  ^tates  ami  nations. 

Tut.  Xi;\v  TiAcm  K.--'  ,NM)  I'li'iis'  I'vci.oI'ai.dia  contains  the  information 
that  is  needed  hy  students  <,f  commerce  and  transportation.  It  fiirnislies  the 
material  which  is  t-ential  in  the  study  nt  tlnso  hranches  of  learning.  For 
research  work  the  itmlent  is  referred  to'  the  f<illov  inj,' 


Correlated  Subjects. 


Bankinp, 

Coat. 

Rotmty. 

r?reakwater. 

Canal. 

Caravan. 

Carrier. 

Connnerce. 

Commercial    Law. 

Customs  Dutv. 

Dam. 

Dock. 

Duties. 


F.lectric  R.'iil 

Jirie   Canal. 

F".\chanj.je. 

K.xcise. 

Man-eatic   Li 

1  larhor. 

Intern.ition.il 

Interstate   C 

jetty. 

Kaiser   W'ilhelni   Canal, 

I.evee. 

Money. 

Xavigation. 


ihvav. 


-capnc, 

al   Law. 

onimerce 
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L  TR.\DF 

1.  Orijjin  and  irrowth  of  trade. 

a.  I'arlii.  ;t  form  of  trade — 
What  called, 

I).  Conditions  that  gave  rise 
to  trade  relations. 

C.  Infltiences  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  trade, 
i.  c.,  social,  economic,  in- 
dustrial, climatic,  etc. 

2.  Ohject  and  purpose  of  trade, 

a.  To  the  individual, 

b.  To  society. 

c.  To  mankind  in  general. 


Xavy. 

ranama  Canal. 

I'rotection. 

Railroads. 

Road, 

Sault  Saintc  Marie  Canal. 

Ship. 

.Steamhoat, 

-Suez   Canal. 

Tariff. 

Tramway. 

Tran-portation. 

W'e.ither  liureau, 

W'elland  Canal. 
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3.  Results  of  trade. 

a.   .Materi.il   results. 
h.  .Social    and    economic    re- 
sults. 
c.  Intellectual   results. 

4.  Trade  Centers. 

a.  I.ocati<in — The     determin- 

ing factors. 

b.  Growth — L'pon  what  it  de- 

pends. 

c.  Earliest      trade     centers — 

Wl'.erc  found  and  why. 

d.  Ii.iltiencc  of  trade   centers 

upon  the  growth  of  towns 
and  cities. 


t.  The  world's  greatest  trade 
centers — Location  and 
why  so  located. 

5.  New  York  as  a  trade  center, 
a.  \\  liy  so  located. 
h.  Connection     w  i  t  h  ,  other 
pnat     centers     of    coni- 
tnerce. 

c.  Ch;irac'er    of    the    trade — 

ln(lu>trii>  and  l)u>iiu'vs 
that  dcvdiipcd  as  a  rc>nlt. 

d.  Chief  factors  ir.  ils  ^;rowtli. 

e.  Manufactures  and  markets. 

f.  F-xport   and  import  trade, 
fj.  Cotmnercial  importance. 

fi.  Important  traile  centers  of  the 
L'nited  ."^lates. 

a.  Location   with   reasons   for 

same. 

b.  Growth    Cliicf  factors  of. 

c.  E.xtent  of  territory  reached. 

d.  Manufactures      and      mar- 

kets. 

e.  I'opulation   and    industries. 

f.  h'xixirt  and  imjxirt  trade. 

g.  Ctimmvrcial   importance. 

7.  Tra<le   centers   of   Canada   and 

Xiirth  America  treated  in 
,1  similar  maimer. 

8.  Trade  centers  <if  f^outh   .\mer- 

ica.  Luropc.  .\sia,  .Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  i>Ies 
of  the  Sea  treated  with 
special  reference  to  loca- 
tion, industries  and  man- 
ufactures, po]nilation,  and 
Commercial  importance. 


-SI' 
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Fr.vi.NC  M.xcin.s'E. 

What  wniiikrs  itiaTi  li.is  wmuglit 
Thi'  rcciiit  iiiiturics  1)^-1  to  lis  portray; 
III  every  licM  Iiis  sf.ulio-.is  iiiiiul  has  sduglit 
Ami  foiiiul  lliiiigs  l.cnitiftil  in  widi:  array. 
No  iiiorc  can  Jupitir  inipak'  and  bliglit, 
.\'or  tyranny  Mipprisj  tlu-  growtli  of  mind; 
To  think  i^  now  a  i.niviT>aI  risht, 
Safe  and  sccnri    in  all  mankind. 

-li.  P.  Heist. 

^CHXH>CKMX>OOOOOOCrt)OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOj 


Suggestions. 


1.  Study  the  sttrfacc  conditions  of 

the  countries  where  threat 
trade  centers  are  found. 
In  a  similar  manner  study 
climate,  soil,  \e,!,'etation, 
animals,  and  occupations 
of  the  peoi)le. 

2.  Locate  places  with  special  ref- 

erence to  New  York  and 
the  preat  tratle  centers  of 
the  LTnited  States  and 
North  America. 


■'V  Locate  countries  with  special 
reference  to  the  United 
States  and  North  Amer- 
ica. 

4.  Study    the    maps.      Have    the 

students  make  sketch  and 
relief  maps  of  their  own. 

5.  Let    'I.e    object    be    to    study 

conditions,    obtain    facts, 
and  fix  places. 
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Diagram  to  show  the  general  maxi- 
mum spetti  attained  by  vanou?  means 
of  transportation.  The  automobile 
has  the  highest  record. 


.1. 


ir.  TRANSPORTATION. 

1.  Origin    and    growth    of   trans- 
portation. 

a.  Connection  with  the  earliest 

forms  of  trade. 

b.  Earliest  ways  and  means  of 

transportation. 

c.  Inventions   and   discoveries 

that   liave   intluinced   the 
grtiwth  of  transportation. 
Coiidiliiiiis  that  make  trans- 
portation necessary. 

'i.  .Means  of  transportation. 

a.  Man — The  earliest  factor. 

b.  The  ox,  pack  horse,  and 
other  animals  used. 

c.  The  cart,  wagon,  stage 
coacli,  steam  cars,  cable 
and  electric  cars,  antoiiio- 
biles.  and  flying  machines. 

<1.  The  raft,  rowboat,  sail- 
boat, steamboat. 

3.  Ways  of  transportation. 

a.  Water  transportation. 

1.  Rivers. 

a.  Where  found. 

b.  Source,  direction, 
and  length,  mouth 
rent. 

c.  tharacter  and  extent 
country  drained. 

d.  River  systems. 

2.  Conditions     favorable 
transportation. 

a.  .Swift  current. 

b.  Direct  course. 

c.  Smnoth,  clean  bed. 
(1.  (lood  landings. 

3.  Im|)rovements  necessarv. 

a.  Removal  of  lodged  tim- 
bers, boulders,  and  sand 
bars. 

b.  The  building  of  dikes 
and  levees. 

c.  Prevention  of  change  in 
current  or  river  bed. 

d.  T  h  e  construction  o  f 
wharves. 

4.  The    Great     Navigable 
Rivers. 

a.  United  States  and  North 
America. 

b.  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, 


size 
cur- 

of 


to 


S14 


'  1      *»^ 


c.  Nature  and  extent  of  the 
country  drained. 

d.  How  far  navigable. 

c.  I'oints  of  trade  and 
trade  centers  connected. 

f.  Climate,  surface,  soil, 
and  productions  of  coun- 
try drained. 

g.  Character  and  amount  of 
goods  transported  —  Cost 
of  transportation. 

5.  Lakes. 

a.  W'licre  found. 

b.  fize  and  extent. 
C.  Inlets  and  outlets. 

d.  Nature  and  extent  of 
territ(jry  reached  —  Cli- 
mate, surface,  soil,  and 
productions  of  same. 

e.  The  world's  greatest 
coninicrcial  lakes — Trade 
centers  reached  by  and 
through  them. 

f.  Quality  and  quantity  of 
goods  transported. 

6.  Canals. 

a.  Origin  and  purpose  of 
the  canal. 

b.  Its  connection  with  lake 
and  river  transportation. 

C.  How  constructed — Depth 
of  water,  width  of  ca- 
nal, and  points  con- 
nected. 

d.  Conduct  of  canal  trans- 
portation —  Extent  and 
cost. 

e.  Growth  and  improvement 
in  canal  transportation. 

7.  Canals  in  Can    'a  and  the 

United  States. 

a.  Where  found. 

b.  When  and  how  built. 

c.  Cost  of  construction. 

d.  Points  connected. 

e.  How  operated. 

f.  Extent  and  cost  of 
transportation. 

8.  Canals  in  other  countries 
treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

9.  The  world's  great  canals. 

a.  Object  and  purpose. 

b.  Where  found,  when  and 
ho,v  built. 

c.  Cost  of  construction  and 


d.  Special  aid  to  the  world's 
commerce. 

e.  Points  connected  —  Ex- 
tent and  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

f.  Countries  especially  inter- 
ested. 


how  operated. 


TOURING  C.\R  (.\UTOMOniI.E)- 

10.  Oceans,  seas,  bays,  etc. 

a.  Location  and  extent. 

b.  Countries  that  border  on 
them. 

c.  Countries  separated  by 
them. 

d.  The  world's  great  sea- 
ports— Where  and  wh_\'  so 
located. 

c.  The  great  oceans  of  com- 
merce. 

11.  Conditions     favorable    to 

navigation. 

a.  Smooth  surface. 

b.  Medium  temperature. 

c.  Great  depth  of  ocean 
currents. 

d.  Freedom  from  storms. 

e.  Favorable  winds. 

f.  Good  vessels. 

g.  G  o  o  d  harbors  and 
wharves. 

12.  The  great  ocean  routes. 

a.  Points  of  beginning. 

b.  Intermediate  points. 

c.  Terminal  points. 

d.  Ga^ds  shipped. 

e.  Time  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

f.  A  careful  study  of  (a), 
(b),  and  (c>.  .is  to  loca- 
tion, population,  indus- 
tries and  manufactures, 
exports  and  imports. 


i  ■'<  \ 


II 
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13.  Countric!;  tliat  trade  with 
the  L'liitcd  States. 

a.  I'roducts  j)r()duccd  and 
exchanged. 

b.  I'roduets  b  o  ii  jj  h  t  a  ml 
.•«il.l. 

c.  Ocean  rouies  most  com- 
monly used  in  transporta- 
tion. 


d.  Steamship  lines  carrying 
the  trade. 

c.  Seaports  reached — I. (ca- 
tion, size,  and  importance. 
14.  Countries  that  trade  with 
each  oilier  ('I'reated  ac- 
cording to  outline  13). 


•m.'. .  ■ 
i;::::, 


MODER.N  B.\TTLESIIIP-THr.  CONNECTICUT. 


::::» 


\m  ^:.fs 


It     '».! 


StT,r,EST10N> 

1.  'I'raci 


river?  from  source  to  mnulli.  (le>cril)in;;  surface  ami  climatic  con- 
<lili(iti>  of  countries  drained,  locating  trade  centers,  naniinjj  products  ob- 
tained at  each,  and  ^ivinR  the  exleiu  to  which  each  is  navi^;ahle. 

2.  Locate  and  trace  rivers  on  maps  in  the  books  and  on  outline  and  relief 
maps  drawn  by  the  pupils. 

.'i.  Locate  and  trace  canals  on  maps,  show  points  connected,  and  emphasize 
use  and  importance  of  canal  iran>portation. 

4.  Locate  the  oceans,  giving  latitude  and  lon^ituile.  Give  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  countries  touched.  Study  the  character  of  the  coast  lines 
of  countries  and  effect  of  same  on  tran-portation. 

.5.  Make  constant  use  of  maps  in  tracing  ocean  routes  and  in  locating  sea- 
ports reached. 

Land  TR.\NsroRTATio\. 
1.  The  old  time  trails. 

a.  Character  of  the   surface  of  countries   throuph   which   such  trails 

passed. 

b.  Difficulties  and  danpers  to  be  overcome  in  making  transits. 

c.  Time  required  and  expense  incurred. 

d.  Character  of  the  products  transported. 

c.  Climate,  soil,  and  production.-,  of  the-  countries  in  which  trails  occur. 

f.  Name,  locate,  and  trace  out  the  most  important  trails. 

g.  Points  connected. 
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points  of  time  made 


8.  Wapon  roads  or  trails. 

a.  Karly  wnKon  roads  or  trails. 

b.  Nature  of  the  country  traversed. 

c.  Dirtereiicc  between  the  wanoii  trail  and  the  old  time  trail. 

d.  Comparative  vaUie  of  the  two  means  of  tran-portation  in  points  of 

lime,  expense,  and  (|nality  and  iniantity  of  ^oods  transported 
c.  Points  ami  trade  centers  cniinecled. 
f.  Climate,  soil,  and.  productions  of  the  country, 
j;.  ImprovemeiUs  and  the  wajjon  roads  of  to-day. 
8.  Tramroads. 

a.  ()rit;iti  and  ()urpose. 

b.  Where  fiiuiid. 

c.  How  liuilt — Cost  of  construction. 

d.  ."special  use. 

e.  Countries  in  which  the  tramrciads  are  found. 

f.  I'oinis  connected  hy  tliein. 
f;.  Advantaijes  over  the  old   time  w,ij.;on  roail 

and  amoiuU  of  j:oods  traii>ported. 

4.  Railroads. 

a.  ( )ri^jin  of  the  railroad. 

1).  I'oints  of  similarity  and  difference  between  the  railroad  and  the  tram- 
road. 
c.  MamuT  and  cost  of  construction. 
(1.  (irowth  and  iinprovomeiit. 

c.  I'roducts  transported,  time  saved,  and  elTect  on  increased  production, 
f.  Countries  of  the  world  in  which  railroad^  are  chielly  found. 
>,'.   How  railroads  aid  in  the  development  of  a  conntrv. 

5.  Trunk  line  railro.ads  of  the  L'nited  States  and  North  America, 

a.  Where  found. 

b.  Points  of  licKinninp. 

c.  Intermediate  points. 
'  d.  Terminal  jioints. 

e.  Points  connected  with  main  line  by  branch  road, 

f.  Careful  study  of  (h),  (c),  and  (d),  a>  to  h.cation,  population,  manu- 

factures and  industries,  export  and  imjiort  trade. 
p.  Time  and  co^t  of  transportation. 
h.  Warehouses  and  depots  — Nece^sitv  for. 

6.  Trunk  line  railroads  of  other  countries;    study  according  to  outline  (5). 

7.  Cbicaso  as  a  railroad  center. 

a.  Trunk  lines. 

b.  I'.ranch  roads. 

c.  F.xtent  of  country  traversed  and  points  connected. 

d.  Character  and  ;iniount  of  trade  controlled. 

e.  Karly  connection  of  (  hic.iijo  with  the  West  and  Southwest.     Ho\- 

and  over  what  routes  (trails^  were  ijoods  transporlcil. 

f.  ('(Minictinn  with  the  I'.ast  and  Canada— I'ornicrly  and  at  present, 
fj.  Warehouses  and  depots — l'iiri)n<e  and  use  of  same. 

Ii.  Daily  trains  entering,'  and  leaving  Chicago. 
Suggestions. 

1.  I'se  maps  freely  in  locatintr  and  tracintr  railroads.     Make  a  special  study 

of  trade  centers  connected,  as  to  location,  size,  and  products  obtained.  ' 

2.  Locate  .nnd  tr.ice  out  the  important  trails,  making  a  careful  studv  of  the 

conditions   of  the  country,  locatinij  the  jwints  connected,  and  piving 
quality  and  (piantity  of  goods  transported. 

3.  Make  a  coiupaiative  study  of  the  countries  where  railroads  are  main- 

tained, and  those  without  railroad  facilities,  as  to  trade,  intelligence,  and 
progress. 

4.  Let  the  aim  l)e  to  show  the  growth  and  development  of  transportation, 

and  how  this  has  contributed  to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  man. 
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Questions  on  Commerce  and  Transportation. 

Define  commerce  ami  explain  the  two  leailinj;  classes.     (510. 

How  do  the  liiiiiil  .*it.iti>  rank  aiiu'iii;  ii.itioii>  in  f.ircinn  cummercc  ?  Name 
our  Icadiii^;  e.xiHjrts. 

Name  Millie  liilpfiil  agencies  for  a  thriving  domolic  commerce. 

How  was  commerce  carried  on  in  the  Mid  lie  Aye^? 

Which  countries  were  ^'feat  commercial  nations  uf  the  ancient  wcirld'  What 
reference  is  made  in  Isaiah  to  this? 

Of  what  henefits  are  cliamlH;r>  of  commerce? 

When  wn~  tiie  niiiartintnt  of  Commerce  and  I.ahor  created?  Who  is  now 
tecretary  of  this  dipariment? 

What  is  commercial  law,  ami  what  iloes  it  inchule' 

Compare  transportation  by  modern  facilities  with  those  of  ancient  times. 

In  wliiih  cc'tmtries  are  caravans  used  most  extensively?  Wli.it  are  their 
chief  article:,  of  trade? 

When  did  the  rapid  ilevclopment  of  our  dome-tic  comnu  rce  he,;,'in  ? 

What  is  the  Interstate  Cdnimerce  Act.  ;ind  wh.it  henefits  are  derived  from 
it?     13U8. 

Define  tarid.    Hriefly  discuss  the  tariff  of  Canada. 

What  is  revenue?'     N.nne  some  niipirtant  tarilf  hills. 

Name  and  Incite  five  (,'reat  canals  of  commercial  value, 

Of  what  ]>ractical  henelit  will  tiie  Panama  (anal  he  i"  ihe  uorM?' 

How  do  climate.  >oi!,  and  rainfall  tend  to  affect  the  coumuree  of  a  com- 
munity ? 

Tell  of  the  leadini;  railro.ii!  systeir  of  the  I'm  d  States.  Name  len  impor- 
tant tra<le  centers  of  the  country. 

What  are  trunk  lines,  depots,  elevators,  and  warelmusis? 

Mention  the  important  factors  which  cause  the  development  of  jjreat  cities. 


Three  Fishers  Went  Sailing. 

Thric  (i»lurs  went  sailiiiR  out  iiitu  the  West, 

Out  iiiti)  tlic  West  .1-.  tlie  siin  went  di^wii; 
racli  tliiuiMhi  iin  the  wniiian  who  Inviil  liiui  last, 

And  the  ihiMren  sldml  walihiiiR  ihiiii  out  of  the  town: 
I"or  nun  niu-l  work.  an<I  wi>nun  inu-t  wtip, 
Ami  tlun's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Thon^!h  the  harhor-har  he  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  linlit-honse  tower, 

And  they  trinnned  the  lamps  as  tiie  sun  went  down; 

They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  -hower. 
And  the  nii;ht-raek  eanu'  rolling  up  ra^Ked  and  l>rown; 

I'ut  men  nnist  work,  and  women  nufit  weep. 

Though  sforni'.  !«■  suilden,  ami  waters  deep, 

AnC    liC  harbor-har  be  moanint;. 

Three  corpses  lie  out  in  the  shininR  s.mds. 

In  the  morninn  Khani,  as  the  tide  went  down. 

And  the  women  were  weeping  and  wrluKiuK  their  hands, 
For  those  who  will  never  conic  home  to  the  town. 

For  xr.rn  rr.ut  work,  and  woinen  muF.t  weep. 

And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep. 

And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 


— Kingsley. 
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Language 


and 


Grammar 


I.    Language. 

Tin-.  ;iii.i  of  l.ii.vrii.iRi'  stti.ly  is  twuf,.l,|;  Vh^t.  I..  tiMcli  the  child  to  think; 
Mom.l,  1(1  ic.ich  liitn  liow  to  cxprts-  his  tlionyht^. 

Tiii..u^;li,.iit  tiio  lir-t  tliuv  .i;ra.!i,  it  will  Ik-  f,imi,l  that  more  attonlion 
must  be  pahl  to  teaching  the  elul.I  to  think  than  to  hi.  expn-sM.,,..  I'or  ttiis  reason 
the  plan  of  work  i.rovi.les  f.,r  a  i.repon.leranie  of  free  expre.si,,n  over  expression 
wiih  a  Mew  to  orreetness  of  f,,rni,  1-or  tl.e  same  rea-o„,  l,v  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  the  sehoolroom  i.  I,,  he  .p,  nt  .,po„  ,,ral  rather  than  upon 
written  work.  >mce  free  thou;;!,,  i,  lun-pere,!  hy  the  neee>-itv  of  spellin.'  an.l 
forniinj;  the  letters  involved  in  writin.:;. 

In  fir^t-vear  laiii^iiace.  self  ron-eio„s„e.,  i„  ,he  ehihl  tmi>f  he  avoided  hv 
every  posMJ.U.  ,„,a„..  \\  j,.,,  ],..  is  ,i.|li„.  ;,  store,  si.,,„tai.eiiv  must  not  he 
•  lesiloye,!  hv  mternipti, .n.  Xeither  ;nust  o.rrreli..,,  W.  ,n,,,|,,  ,,ner  the  .t,.rv  has 
lieen  told.  No  irreat.r  faitlt  ea.t  ereep  in'o  a  Ci.M  -rade  Uteiur--  work  than  the 
inali.hly  lo  tui.ler^tand  the  seMMtiveiu -,  r,f  (he  ehild  mind.  .\!!..w  the  child  to 
speak  ir.elv  an.l  nal-.trally,  and  to  fed  th.it  he  is  makini;  his  store  -interestinir" 
to  ills  hearers.  ^ 

i  The  delie.iey  of  touch  with  uhich  the  succes^ul  teacher  handles  the  storv- 

tclhn^:  peno.l  ,s  shown  in  the  i'-Hovmui;  report  of  such  a  Rcilai,.,,,  Pirst  the 
teacher  tells  the  -tory  :  secmd.  ^he  a  ks  the  pupils  al,..ut  the  uav  thev  cai^  tell 
It  t..  ma.e  It  mteresiinc.  She  does  imt  hur.len  thcui  with  ,inv  outline  of  nni- 
cednre.  hut  endeavrs  to  instill  into  their  minds  the  idea  th.at'lo  ,„ake  a  story 
interestmo;  they  mu-t  not  tell  the  delalls  in  a  diM-intol  mauuer.  This  is  the  incul- 
cation of  the  principle  ..f  unity  in  exprcin-  tli..Ui;lit.  and  prepares  the  child  for 
the  paragraph  idea  in  his  written  wo.k  taken  up  k.ur. 

Tile  teacher-s  st,,ry  has  hcen  one  .,f  a  child  e!ii..\intr  a  ride  into  the  country 
in  a  donkey  cart,  .she  supp,,ses  the  ca^'  ot'  the  chiM  lelliu-  hi.  slorv  ainmrentl'v 
with  a.l  Its  details  ronn.le.I  out  and  conipUie.  when  lie  sudd.iiK  rememl.ers  tlut 
on  the  drive  out  the  dMukiy  had  upset  the  cart!  .^lu  a.ks  the  cl.  s  win  this 
would  not  he  a  U'xxl  way  to  tell  the  More,  and  the  child,  lein-  pr...ur',  kd  readily 
learns  to  recoyni/e  the  fact  that  it  i-  not  intere^tiii.:  lo  tell  ..f  ,'lii-  ,ine  incident 
of  the  donkey  after  everything  else  has  heen  tol.l  ah.mt  it.  In  other  words  the 
interest  has  heen  destroyed  hy  the  child's  f.iilure  to  tell  one  of  the  most  iiimortant 
details  at  the  proper  time. 

P.y  means  ,,f  this  supposed  case  the  teacher  prepares  the  wav  for  the  rcpro 
<luction  of  the  story  next  day,  when,  almost  iuvariahlv,  the  child  will  cn.leavor 
to  make  his  version  "interesting'." 

Thniph  it  is  not  wi-e  to  ^!,eak  to  the  pupil  ..f  hi,,  >p,,keii  i';n;,dish  in  the  story- 
tclhnfi:  period,  an  important  part  of  the  first-jjrade  teacher's  work  is  fo  teach  the 
use  c'  .orrect  forms.     How,  then,  is  it  to  he  done?     By  supplying  single  scn- 
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WRITTEN  WORK— FIRST  AND  SKCOND  GHAUKS. 


tence  exercises  in  which  this  correction  may  be  made,  tht  teacher  may  hope  to  see 
the  habits  of  correct  speech  formed.  The  child's  natural  use  of  words  in  story- 
telling, therefore,  instead  of  furnishing  a  target  for  criticism,  siiould  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  an  iiulox  of  tiic  jjrogrcss  he  has  made  in  ai-ciuirin;;  correct  habits 
through  otlur  means. 

Exercises  wliicli  arc  to  train  the  cliilil  in  the  u>e  of  correct  English  should, 
as  said  before,  be  uf  sini^le  siiitence  length  only.  Having  given  his  sentence! 
he  is  ready  to  dwell  upon  it  if  attention  is  called  to  any  error  he  may  have  made. 

The  best  kind  of  exercise  is  in  the  form  of  a  game.  I'or  instance,  in  teach- 
ing the  correct  use  of  the  jiarts  of  the  verb  sec,  the  teacher  mav  devi-e  such  a 
game  as  the  following:  Placing  an  .apple  on  ihe  table,  she  -avs.  "I  see  an  a'lple." 
bi't  (juickly  removing  it,  pi;t>  the  (|uestion,  "What  did  you  see.  IVriiice?"  If 
liernice  replies.  "I  seen  an  ai)ple,"  the  teacher  explains'  that  "seen"  is  <ine  of 
those  words  that  are  at'raiil  to  be  out  alone,  and  ^u  necd>  a  lielixr  alung.  Ilernicc 
then  corrects  her  statement  to  "I  have  seen  an  ai)ple,"  and  Ihe  teacher  asks  her 
to  say  it  in  -till  amitlier  way.  This  brings  out.  "I  saw  an  apple."  .'^uch  an  exer- 
cise may  continue  amund  a  cla>s  with  different  objects  shown. 

Another  game  may  be  played  by  having  a  jnipil  seat  biniself  in  a  chair  and 
then  leave  it.  The  class  turns  tow.ard  him  and  asks  (,f  the  next  child,  "Was  it 
he?"  to  which  the  reply  is  m,i<Ie.  "It  was  1,^."  Two  puinls  mav  then  take  chairs 
and  the  class  asks,  "Wa-  it  they?"  receiving  the  reply.  "It  was  thev."  One  pupil 
may  now  get  up  and  ask,  "Was  it  I?"  "\o,"  rei)Iies  the  class,  ''it  was  he,"  or 
"it  was  they,"  as  the  case  m.iy  be. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  rcadilv  su|)plies  similar  game-  for  the  correc- 
tion of  various  errors  in  speech.  I'.ringing  the  i)l;iy  language  into  the  school- 
room by  means  of  natur.d  conversation  in  game  form  will  furnish  her  with 
abundant  materia;  ujxm  which  to  base  the  exercises. 

.\s  has  been  .said,  the  first  three  grades  present  a  prcjbleiii  calling  for  the 
keenest  .symi)athy  and  skill  in  handling,  but  one  may  .safelv  expect  the  child  to 
have  outgrown  nuich  of  bis  sensitiveness  by  the  end Df  the  third  vear.  Gradu- 
ally, then,  throu!L;hoiit  the  third  grade,  the  tcieher  may,  at  her  discretion,  widen 
her  field  for  direct  criticism  of  spoki  u  bjiLiIisJi,  It  may  not  be  wise  to  interrupt 
continued  oral  discourse  lor  the  sjike  of  correction,  km  ibis  must  necessarily,  even 
in  more  advanced  .grades,  be  a  problem  for  each  individual  teacher  to  solve  in 
each  particular  ca.se. 

In  written  work,  the  correction  of  errors  in  spelling,  capitalization,  and  form 
will  occupy  much,  of  the  time.  The  result  will  be  that  a  tinislnil  piece  of  work, 
such  as  .\[y  Sfriii:;  VaaUioit,  or  Frost,  will  represent  the  labor  of  ten  days  or 
more.  As  more  time  each  <lay  is  spent  on  oral  work  than  written,  Ibis  estimate 
is  probably  lower  than  it  should  be. 

IJoth  of  these  compositions  were  produced  by  using  ibe  (|-iestiou  plan,  though 
m  the  one  entitled  I'lost  the  (piestions  were  more  numertis  and  were  kept  as 
.in  outline,  while  the  one  whose  subject  is  My  .syriir^  l',h::l:,>n  is  ,t  simple  piece 
if  work,  in  answer  to  the  two  main  (piestious  onI\.  "\\lien  was  Miring  vacation?" 
and  "How  did  you  spend  it?"  In  writing  stories  or  jiersonal  experiences,  the 
questions  are  so  much  more  obvious  that  their  preservati -n  is  unnecessarv. 

The  important  feature  <if  this  plan  is  that  the  child  fomuiiaus  his  owi'i  ques- 
tions. These  mu.st  be  such  as  he  would  fin.l  it  necessary  to  ask  in  order  to  secure 
'lesired  inf.irmationin  ca-;e  he  were  emirelv  icrnorant  of  the  subject.  The  teacher's 
help  will,  of  course.  )>e  needed  in  training  -he  child  to  .(Uct  ,iiu-tinits  pn.i)erlv 
These  (piestions  once  arranged,  the  grouping  of  his  "sentence  answers"  into  para- 
graphs will  follow  easily. 
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WKITTICN  WORK— THIRD  OKADG. 


Fourth-grade  work  differs  little  from  third  except  that  the  question  outhne  on 
Frost  would  be  changed  to  statement  form,  somewhat  as  follows: 
I.  What  frost  is.  IV.  Time  of  coming. 

II.  How  it  is  formed.  V.  Of  what  use  it  is. 

III.  What  it  looks  like.  VI.  What  it  docs. 

The  theme  proper  also  would  differ  little  from  the  third-grade  production, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  amount  of  material  used  in  the  answers. 

Fifth-grade  theme  work  by  the  question  plan  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  partial  outline  on  Corn: 


Question  Outline. 

I.  What  is  corn? 
II.  How  does  the  corn  plant  look? 

Statement  Outline. 
I.  What  corn  is. 
II.  Description  of  the  corn  plant,  etc. 

Second  Question  Outline. 
I,  What  corn  is. 


11.  Description  of  the  corn  plant. 

1.  How  tall  is  the  corn  plant? 

2.  What  kind  of  stalk  has  the  com 

plant  ? 

Second  Statement  Outline. 

I.  What  corn  is. 
II.  Description  of  the  corn  plant. 

1.  Height. 

2.  Kind  of  stalk. 


Si.\tli-grade  work  might  differ  in  the  dignity  of  the  words  used  in  the  state- 
ment outline,  such  as  /.  Dcfimtion,  instea<l  of  /.  What  corn  is. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  coiitiiuic  theme  writing  according  to  out- 
lines thus  made  and  expanded,  each  further  subdivision  re(|uiring  an  additional 
outline,  just  as  the  first  sub-questions  necessitated  the  creation  of  the  Second 

OUK.STIOX   t)LTI-IM:. 

Since,  beginning  with  the  fourth  grade,  a  language  book  i  used  and  a  gram- 
mar is  introduced  in  the  seventh  i;radc.  it  will  be  uniiecessarv  to  go  into  further 
details  in  regard  to  lanijuage  stndv  purstud  tb.nn  is  given  in  tlie  outline  following. 

The  outlines  f<ir  the  >-tii(Iv  of  graii'inar  are  Iia-ed  on  the  i)rinciple  that  the 
larger  divisions  of  the  .sentence  sin  mid  le  studied  first,  an  analysis  of  the  parts 
of  speech  following. 

First  Grade. 

I.   Si'OKKN  F,\<a.isii. 

A.  Spontaneoi'.s  expression  of  experiences. 

1.  Places  seen  or  visited. 

2.  (  ibjects  seen. 

3.  Things  that  have  happened. 

B.  Free  expression  on  subjects  suggested  by  month 

1.  Sei)teniber. 

a.  .Antinnn. 

b.  I'all  tlowers. 

c.  I'armer's  occupation. 

d.  Position  of  sun  about  September  20. 

2.  October. 

a.  I'lirds  flying  south. 

b.  Color  of  leaves. 

c.  First  frosts. 

d.  Preparation  of  food  by  S(|uirrels. 

e.  Position  of  sun  in  sky,  evening  and  morning. 

3.  November. 

a.  Early  darkness. 

b.  Position  of  sim  in  sky. 

c.  Preparation  of  man  for  winter. 

d.  Indian  summer. 

e.  Thanksgiving. 
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II. 


4.  December. 

a.  Winter. 

b.  Position  of  moon  in  early  evening  sky. 

c.  Stars  bright  and  clear. 

d.  Trees  leafless. 

e.  Christmas. 

5.  January. 

a.  New  Year.. 

b.  Winter. 

c.  What  farmers  brinsj  to  town. 

d.  What  merchants  sell. 

e.  Sun's  position  in  morning  and  evening. 

6.  February. 

a.  Lengthening  of  days. 

b.  Winter  fuel. 

c.  Sun's  position  in  sky. 

7.  March. 

a.  Spring. 

b.  Rains. 

c.  Sun's  position  about  March  20. 

8.  April. 

a.  Spring. 

b.  Planting  of  grains  and  flowers. 

c.  Return  of  birds. 

d.  Man's  preparation  for  spring. 

e.  Sun's  position. 

f.  Flowers. 

9.  May. 

a.  Trees.  d.  Crops  growing. 

b.  Leaves.  c.  What  the  farmers  buy  in  town. 

c.  Flowers.  f.  The  position  of  the  sun. 

C.  reproduction  of  stories  heard  and  read. 

D.  Dramatization  of  stories. 

E.  Plays  and  games  calling  for  expression. 

1.  Single  sentence  games. 

2.  Correction  of  vocabulary  used  in  play. 

F.  Memorizing  of  piwnis. 

G.  Inculcation  of  principle  of  interest  in  telling  of  stories. 
Written  I-'nclisit. 

A.  Observance  of  rules  for  form. 

1.  Loft-iwiid  margin. 

2.  Title  of  story  without  period. 

3.  Long  paragraph  form — Indentation  of  first  line. 

4.  F.ach  sentence  a  paragraph. 

B.  Capitalization. 

1.  Heginning  of  sentences. 

2.  Names  of  people. 

C.  Punctuation. 

1.  Period. 

2.  Question  mark. 

3.  Comma  to  indicate  pause. 

D.  Material. 

1.  Pictures  shown. 

2.  Flowers  brought  in. 

3.  Subjects  discussed  orally. 

E.  Form  of  written  work. 

1.  Single  sentences. 


3.  Titles:   Mr.,  Mrs.,  etc. 
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Second   Grade. 

I.  SroKF.N  English. 

A.  Free  expression  of  experiences. 

1.  Material  as  in  first  ^rade. 

B.  Tree  expression  on  siilijects  suRKOSted  by  months,  scasnns.  holi  lays,  etc. 

(Information  to  lie  .sought  for  by  pujiil  at  hunic  or  anywhere  obtain- 
able ) . 

1.  Introduction  of  discussions  about  leaves. 

2.  Introduction  (if  discussions  about  seeds. 

3.  Mowers  studied  as  to — 

a.  Structure  (Xo  technical  names  used). 

b.  Color. 

c.  IVrfutne. 

d.  Habit. 

e.  Shapes. 

C.  Instruction  in  Rrainniaiicnl  accuracy. 

1.  Kxercises  re(|uirini,'  coinplcie  sentence  containing  correct  grammatical 
forms. 

a.  See,  saw,  seen. 

b.  Do,  did,  done. 

c.  Go.  went,  tjonc. 

d.  Hear,  heard. 
Enlarpfenient  of  vocabulary. 
Reproduction  of  stories  heard  and  read. 
Dramatization. 

Wkitti-.n  E.nci.isit. 

A.  Introduction  of  question  plan. 

1.  Subject  presented  by  teacher — e.  pf..  Rice. 

2.  Ouc>li  )ns  a>keil  by  pupil-  as  if  entirely  iiinorant  of  subject. 

3.  Arranqenunt  of  the  three  or  four  principal  (|ue>tions  (  .\ever  more 
than  four  in  this  srade)  on  board  by  teacher,  with  pupils'  help  in 
deciding  logical  order. 

4.  Written  answers  to  (piestions— One  sentence  of  reply  to  each  ques- 
tion. 

B.  Capitalization. 

1.  Months. 

2.  Days  of  week. 

C.  Punctuation. 
1.  I\xelamation  point. 

D.  Material  for  written  expression. 

1.  Experiences. 

2.  Hooks  of  stories,  nnths 
n.  Pictures. 

a.  Knowledge  of  artist  gained 

b.  Description  of  picture. 
4.  Things  observed. 


D. 

E. 

I'. 


II. 


Cities. 
Streets. 


poems,  account 


f  heroes,  etc. 
from  teacher's  talk. 


blowers. 
I'rnits. 
.Metals, 
drains. 


5.  Holidays — Xew  Year.  Christmas,  etc. 

Third  Grade. 

Spokfn-  Exr.t.Tsn. 

A.  i-ree  expres-ion  about  experiences. 

B.  Reproduction  of  stories  heard  and  read. 

C.  Dramatization  of  stories  and  lessons. 


II.  Written  English. 

A.  Question  plan  with  following  additions: 

1.  More  help  from  pupils  in  clccidinfj  on  logical  order  of  questions. 

2.  Use  of  two  or  tiiree  sentences  in  reply  to  one  question. 

3.  Long  paragraph  form  extended — All  answers  to  one  question  in  one 

paragraph. 

4.  Title  page  and  cover. 

B.  '.'apitalization. 

1.  In  W'  iting  letters. 

a.  I  loading. 

b.  .*^aIutation. 

8.  Rcginning  of  line  of  ixctry. 

C.  Punctuation. 

1.  Apostrophe  in  contractions. 
D    Abbreviations. 

1.  Measures  used  in  arithmetic. 

2.  Dr.,  Cr.,  Hon..  Ks(|.,  Mr.,  etc. 
;i.  la..  Out.,  Ouc.,  I'a.,  111.,  etc. 

E.  Material  for  written  expression. 
1.  Experiences. 

3.  Letters. 

3.  I'odks  containing — 

a.  I'aliles,  fairy  stories,  legends. 

b.  .^tiiries  of  child  life  in  other  lands. 

c.  Stories  of  famous  men  and  women. 

d.  Stories  of  adventure. 

4.  Pictures. 

a.  Knowledge  of  artist. 

(a'^    Introduction  of  library  rocarch  to  limited  extent. 

b.  Description. 

c.  Meaning. 

5.  Nature  study. 

a.  Mounted  specimens  of  flowers  studied. 

b.  Mounted  specimens  of  leaves  studied. 

c.  P.irds. 

d.  Grains. 

C.  Physiology  subjects. 

Fourth  Grade. 

I.   SrOKF.N  EN'Gt.ISII. 

A.  I'Vee  expression  of  experiences. 

n.  Reproduction  of  stories  heard  and  read. 

C.  Dramatization  of  stories  and  lessons. 

D.  Conversational  exercises. 

1.  lietween  impersonated  storekeeper  and  customer,  contractor  and  la- 
borers, gardener  and  men  wishing  to  buv  plants,  etc. 
F..  Correction  of  F.ngli-h  useil  according  tn  discretion  of  teacher. 
IL  Wriitin  1"..N(;i.isii. 

A.  Ouestiiin  ]ilan  continued  (with  fnll.iwiiig  addition*  : 

1.  Change  of  cpiestion  outline  to  siatement  outline  before  writing  of 
answers. 
R.  Capitalization. 

1.  Tn  addressing  letters, 
C.  Punctuation. 

1.  Comma  in  a  series  of  words. 
D   Various  abbreviations. 
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E.  Sources  of  thought  for  written  expression. 

1.  ENpcriences. 

2.  Pictures. 

3.  Letters. 

4.  Hooks  containing— 

a.  I'ables,  fairv  stories,  and  legends. 

b.  Stories  of  chilil  life  in  other  lands. 

c.  Stories  rtf  famous  men  and  women. 

d.  Stories  of  adventure. 

e.  Stories  of  history, 
."i.  Nature  study. 

(!.   I'liysiology. 

F.  Letter  writing. 

1.  Review  of  heading.  r>.  Ending. 

2.  Dates.  fi.  Signature. 

3.  Sahitation.  7.  Folding. 

4.  rJody  of  letter.  8.  Addressing, 
in.  Introdi'ction  of  Langlagi;  Tf.xt-Book. 

Fifth  Grade. 

L  SroKFiN'  Engt.isit. 

A.  Free  expression  of  experiences. 

B.  Reproduction  of  stories. 

C.  Dramatization  of  stories  and  les^^ons. 

D.  Correction  of  English  by  teacher  according  to  discretion. 
IL  Written  Exglisii. 

A.  Question  plan  extended. 

1.  First  (juestion  outline. 

2.  First  pt.itement  outline — Question  outline  changed  to  statements. 

3.  First  sub-question  outline — Questions  asked  unilcr  various  statements 

in  statement  outline. 

4.  First  sub-statement  outline — Sub-questions  changed  to  sub-statements. 

B.  Sources  of  thought  for  expression. 

1    Experiences.  3.  N'afure  study. 

2.  Books  of  stories  and  history.     4.  Physiology-. 

C.  Letter  writing. 

III.  Use  of  Language  Text-Book. 

Sixth  Grade. 

I.  Spoken  English. 

A.  Recitation.  C  Discussions. 

B.  Reports.  D.  Correction  of  spoken  English  at  teacher's  discretion, 
n.  Writtfn  English. 

A.  Practice  in  making  and  expanding  outlines  through  one  sub-statement 

outline. 

B.  Letters. 

C.  Experiences  told  in  story  form. 
Text- Book  in  Language  Completed. 


in. 


Seventh  Grade. 


I.  Spoken  English. 

A.  Recitation.  C  Discussions. 

n.  Reports.  D.  Correction  of  spoken  English  at  teacher's  discretion. 

II.  Written  English. 

A.  Making  and  expanding  outlines  through  one  sub-statement  outline. 

B.  Letters. 

C.  Experiences  told  in  story  form. 

III.  Text-Book  in  Grammar  Introduced. 
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II.    Grammar. 

I  Classes.  The  Sentence. 

A.  According  to  use. 

1.  StatiimTits(DccIar?tiyi)— Hx.,  War  is  a  conflaKration. 

2.  (Juislions  (Intirronative)— ICx..  Arc  you  an  American? 

3.  L'oinniantls  (InipiT.itivi') — I-'x..  lie  brave. 

4.  Exclaniaiion>.(i'-xclan)atory)— Mx..  I  low  fast  the  time  flies! 

B.  According  to  structiire. 

1.  Simple — Kx.,  Rome  was  l)uilt  on  seven  hills. 
8.  Complex — I'.x.,  The  plans  which  you  [)resent  are  very  pood. 
3.  Compound — Hx.,  The  fireman  raised  his  ladder  and  the  woman  es- 
caped. 
II.  Parts. 

A.  Subject. 

1.  Word. 

a.  Noun — V.X..  The  house  was  larpe. 

b.  Pninonn — Hx.,  He  spoke  well. 

c.  Gerund — Ex.,  Seeing  is  believing. 

2.  Phrase. 

a.  Prepositional — Ex.,  Over  the  fence  is  out. 

b.  Infinitive — Ex.,  To  love  is  human. 

3.  Clause. 

a.  Nnun  clause. 

w,  Simi)le — Ex..  That  the  man  escaped  is  true. 

X.  Direct  quotation — Ex.,  "Never  say  die,"  is  our  motto. 

y.  Indirect  statement — Ex.,  That  a  tnan  docs  not  live  by  bread 

alone   is  well  said. 
«.  Indirect  question — Ex.,  Why  he  went   will  never  be  known. 

B.  Modifiers  of  subject. 

1.  Word. 

a.  Adjective — Ex.,  The  beautiful  tree  was  cut  down. 

b.  Noun  in  possessive — Ex.,  The  consul's  reception  was  a  brilliant 

aflfair. 

2.  Phrase. 

a.  Prepositional — Ex.,  A  box  of  oranges  has  arrived. 

b.  Infinitive — Ex.,  The  way  to  win  is  to  work. 

c.  Participial — Ex.,  Having  broken  his  machine,  the  man  stopped. 

3.  Clause. 

a.  Relative. 

X.  Restrictive — Ex.,  A  filter  that  is  out  of  onler  is  of  no  value 
y.  Descriptive — Ex.,  The  hermit,  who  preferred  his  own  hut, 

left  our  fireside. 
z.  Progressive — Ex.,  A  man  was  found  who  understood  the 

business. 

b.  Equivalent  of  relative  clause  introduced  by  a  conjunctive  adverb 

— Ex.,  The  place  where  the  tree  stood  is  honored. 
I".  Predicate. 

1.  Verb. 

a.  Word — Ex..  The  king  entered. 

b.  Phrase — Ex..  The  day  was  set 

2.  Modifiers  of  verb. 

a.  Ailverb. 

z.  Ideas  expressed. 
1.  Time. 

a.  Word — Ex.,  Come  now. 

b.  Phrase — Ex.,  In  the  morning  they  came. 

C.  Clause — Ex.,  We  started  before  day  dawned. 
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2.  Place. 

a.  Word — Ex.,  Stand  here. 

b.  I'hrasc— Kx.,  rcaiiut*  k  "W  umlcr  the  Rround. 

c.  C'laii.se — I'.x.,  I  sliJill  Ko  wlarc  tlic  diiiiatr  is  iiiildrr. 

3.  C'aujv. 

a.  W'oril— Mx.,  Why  iliil  you  couif? 
I).  I'hra>c — I'.x.,  It  \M>rc<)iit  UvaiiM- 
c.  C'lau.sc — V.x.,  Wc  rituriK'd  lH:cau>c  ;%     ...  ii  arose. 

4.  Reason. 

a.  C'lausc — Ex.,  It  has  raini'il,  because  the  \valk>  are  wet. 

5.  Manner. 

a.  Word — Ex.,  It  nin>  sinoothly. 

b.  riira.^i — I'.x.,  'I  he  clerks  ciiiie  witli  alairit). 

c.  Clause — Ex.,  We  ilo  not  plow  as  our  ancestors  did. 

6.  DtRree. 

a.  Word — Ex.,  He  reads  nuich. 

b.  Clause — Ex.,  Wi-  ^;o  as  often  as  we  can. 

7.  Purpose. 

a.  Phrase — Ex.,  lie  hiirrie<I  for  help. 

b.  Clause — Ex.,  He  saves  that  he  niijjht  go  to  colleRC. 

8.  Result. 

a.  Clause — I'x.,  The  sky  was  .so  cloudy  that  wc  could  not 
see  the  comet. 

9.  Condition. 

a.  Phrase — Ex.,  In  that  case,  wc  shall  ^o. 
I).  Clause — Ex.,  If  you  will  no,  I  will. 

10.  Concession. 

a.  tlanse — Ex.,  Though  I  was  tired,  I  went. 

11.  .Assertion. 

a.  Word — Ex.,  Perhaps  we  shall  ^'o. 

h.  Phrase— Ex.,  In  all  prohaliility,  it  is  true. 

12.  Coniplenuiitarv. 

a.  Phrase, ( Intinitive).  They  he^'an  to  he  interested. 

b.  Noun  ( .\dverliial  objective). 

X.  Idea  ex|)ressed. 

1.  Place  to  which — Ex.,  He  walked  honie. 

2.  Extent. 

a.  (H  time — Ex.,  It  lasted  three  hmirs. 

b.  Of  space — I'"x.,  We  walked  ton  miles. 
C.  Of  measure — Ex.,  It  weiKhed  a  pound. 

3.  Conipleuients. 

a.  Object  complement. 

X.  Word. 

1.  Noun  or  pronoun — Ex..  We  picked  the  berries. 
y.  Phrase — Ex..  The  inventoi  expected  to  make  his  fortune, 
z.  Clause — Ex.,  The  editor  ekiiiued  that  the  story  was  true. 

b.  Attribute  conrplemcnt  (subjective  complement). 

X.  Word. 

1.  Noun,   pronoun,  or  adjective — Ex..   You   will   be   sec 
rctary. 
y.  Phrase — Ex.,  To  see  is  to  believe. 
z.  Clause — Ex.,  f  Xir  conviction  is  that  tlie  jury  will  disagree 

c.  Objective  complement  (  Preilicate  objective  or  objective  attribute). 

X.  W.^rd. 

1.  Noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective — Ex.,  The  flood  made  the 
river  impassable. 
y.  Phrase — Ex.,  He  danced  hip      f  out  of  breath. 
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D.  Modifiers  of  moilifiers. 

1.  Adjective. 

a.  Of  noun— Ex.,  Interesting  book. 

b.  Of  pronoun— E.\..  i:.iRir  for  the  work,  be  entered  the  rcim. 

c.  Of  word  or  expressinii  used  ;is  noun — I'^x.,  Inct^s.int  nuirnniring. 

2.  Adverliial. 

a.  Of  ailjecfives — V\.,  \'erv  stnmiij. 

b.  Of  verl.s— lix.,  Jle  .swam  rapidly. 
C.  Of  adverbs — lix.,  Sonicwiiat  slowly. 

E.  Independent  expressions. 

1.   Vocatives  (  .Nominative  independent  I-   I".x.,  Hold  my  liorse,  boy. 
•■i    I'xpletive  — Ilx..  There  is  a  Haw  in  the  work. 
'3.   rarenlhetieal  expressions. 

a.  riirase. 

X.  Prepositional — T':x.,  Between  you  and  me,  I  don't  believe  it. 

y.   Inlinite— Ivx.,  To  he  frank.  I  "don't  like  it. 

z.   rartieipial— i:x..  I'uttiii^'  it  brielly.  he  bad  no  friemls. 

b.  Clause— i:x.,  The  w inter  will  be  a  hard  one  ( .\t  lea-t,  we  think 

so). 
4.  Nominative  .Absolute- Ex.,  The  parents  having  died,   the  cbildien 

were  left  without  sujiport. 
a.  Exclamations. 

a.  Interjections — Ex.,  Hurrah! 

b.  Other  words  or  phrases— Ex.,  Happiness  beyond  compare! 
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Parts  of  Speech. 

I.    KOUNS. 

A.  Classes. 

1.  Proper — Ex.,  Richmond. 

2.  Common. 

a.  .Abstract — Ex.,  \irtue. 

b.  Concrete — Ex..  House. 

3.  Collective — I-'x.,  Infantry. 

I.  Verbal  (Gerund)— Ex. .Walking. 

B.  Modifications. 

1.  (lender. 

a.  Masculine;  b.  Feminine:  c.  Neuter. 

2.  Number. 

a.  Singular;  b.  Pltiral. 

3.  Case. 

a.  Nominative. 

1).  Possessive  (Genitive). 

c.  Objective. 

C.  Uses. 

1.  Nominative. 

a.  Subject — Ex..  Tlie  army  was  large. 

b.  Attribute  complement   i  Snlijeciive  complement)— Ex.,  This  is  a 

city. 
C.  Apposition  of  a  nominative  noun — Ex.,  Mr.  Green,  the  book- 
keeper, is  ill. 

d.  Inde])endent. 

X.  \'ocativc— Ex..  What  is  the  matter,  Henrv? 

y.  Nominative  absolute- ICx.,  The  bell  ringing,  wg  started. 

z.  Exclamation— Ex.,  Heavens! 

2.  Possessive. 

a.  Modifier  of  noun- Ex.,  The  boy's  book  is  here. 


3.  Objective. 

a.  Object  of  verb— Ex.,  I  saw  the  animals. 

b.  Objective  complement  ( Predicate  objective,  oI)jcctivc  attribute) 


club     made     Tom     their 


II. 


Kx..     The' 
president. 

c.  OI)ject  of  preposition— Kx.,  It  is  uii  the  table. 

d.  Indirect  olijict— lix..  Tell  nic  the  story. 

e.  Appositive  i^f  noun  in  olijective  case— 'iC.x.,  Mr.  lirown  soM  Dan, 

his  old  horse. 

f.  Subject  of  infinilive   (Objective  s.ibjeci  i- E.\.,  We  believe  the 

boy  to  lie  frank. 

g.  Attribute  complement  of  ;in  intinitive  when  subject  is  objective— 

,      ,  ,       , I'->^-  ^Ve  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  bov. 

h.  Adverbial  objective— Ex..  The  darkness  lasted  live  hours 

I'ROXOl'NS. 

A.  ("lasses. 

1.  Personal. 

a.  Simple. 
b.  Compound. 
y.   Intensive, 
z.  Reflective. 

2.  Demonstrative. 

3.  Interroj^ative. 

4.  Relative. 

a.  iSimple. 

b.  Compound. 

5.  Indefinite. 

a.  Disti"  ''lives. 

b.  Com;       :lives. 

c.  Pronouns  of  mnnbcr  or  qu.inflfv. 

d.  Compound  indilinii. 
B.  Modifications.  4    person. 


nrst. 
Seci  iid. 
Third. 


in 


1.  (lender. 

2.  \umber 

3.  Case. 
C.  I'ses. 

1.  Xominative. 

a.  .'subjecl- Ex.,  I  believe  the  story. 

b.  .Attribute  complement— I^n.,  It  is  I. 

2.  Possessive. 

a.   Modifier  of  noiin— Ex..  His  farm  i-  lartjc. 

3.  ( Ibjective. 

a.  (Object  of  verb     Ex..  The  court  .ac(|uitted  him 

b.  Object  of  preposition— Ivx..  I  walked  with  her 

c.  Indirect  obuel  --i:x..  Tell  iluni  the  Morv. 

d.  Subject  of  iiiiinitive— Ex..  Do  von  know  him  to  be  the  culprit' 

e.  Attribute  complement— E.x..  i  know  it  to  have  been  him 

AD.TriTIVKS. 

A.  (lasses.  ^    !■>  .     .• 

,,....  X.  fienionstrativc. 

De^cnptive.  ,..  Im-rro^ative. 

-  I-"""'l"S-       ,  7.  Indefinite. 

a.  Numerals.  B.  Modifications. 

y.  Cardinal.  ].  coinparison 

7.  f^rdmal.  „.  Deirrees. 

b.  .Articles. 

c.  Pronominal. 


X.   Positivp, 

y.  Comparati\e. 

z.  Siipcilative. 
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C.  Uses. 


-Ex.,  A  glorious  sunset  followed. 


Attributive 
Predicate. 

a.  Attribute  complement — Ex.,  The  roads  are  hard. 

b.  Objective  complement — Ex.,  The  workmen  made  the  bridge  safe. 
Substantive — Ex.,  Do  not  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the  wicked. 


3. 
IV.  Verb. 

A.  Classes. 

1.  .According  to  form. 

a.  Transitive. 

b.  Intransitive. 

2.  According  to  structure. 

a.  Strong. 

b.  Weak. 

y.  Regular. 
z.  Irregular. 

c.  Mixed. 

B.  Principal  parts. 

1.  Present. 

2.  Past  (Preterite). 

3.  Past  participle. 

C.  Modifications. 

1.  Voice. 

a.  Active;  b.  Passive. 

2.  Mood. 

a.  Indicative. 
X.  Tenses. 


d.  Future. 

e.  Present  perfect. 

f.  Future  perfect. 


1.  Names. 

a.  Present. 

b.  Past  (Preterite). 

c.  Future. 

2.  Kinds. 

a.  Simple — Ex.,  You  see. 

b.  Progressive — Ex.,  You  are  seeing. 

c.  Emphatic — Ex.,  You  do  see. 

d.  Interrogative — Ex.,  Do  you  sec? 

e.  Negative — Ex.,  You  do  not  see. 

3.  Form. 

a.  Word — Ex.,  Hear. 

b.  Phrase — Ex.,  Will  hear, 
y.  Person. 

1.  First ;  2.  Second ;  3.  Third, 
z.  Number. 

1.  Singular. 

2.  Plural. 
.Sulijunctive. 

w.  Tense. 

1.  Of  those  subjunctive  inflected  regularly. 

a.  Present. 

b.  Past. 

c.  Present  perfect. 

d.  Past  perfect. 

Z.  Of  those  formed  by  use  of  s|)ecial  auxiliaries, 
lar  and  indefinite. 
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As  in  indicative. 


3.  Time  signification  of  tenses. 

a.  Varying  according  to  ideas  expressed. 
X.  Person.     J 
y.  Number,  j 
z.  Ideas  expressed. 

1.  Indepciiclent  forms. 

a.  VVi.-ii — Kx.,  Would  I  were  there. 

b.  Toteutial — I''x.,  I  nii;;ht  RO. 

c.  Conclusion  of  conditional — K\.,  I  would  if  I  could. 

d.  I'^xliortation — Ex.,  Let  him  be  punished. 

2.  Dejx'ndent  forms. 

J.  rur])ose — I'2x.,  I  went  t!iat  I  niiRlit  see  him. 

b.  Condition — Ex.,  If  I  were  there,  etc. 

c.  Impcrat'-e. 

X.  Tei     •. 

1.  -esent. 
y.  Perso 

1.  Se  ind. 
z.  Nuniliet. 

1.  Siiij;tdar. 

3.  Plural. 

d.  Infinitive. 

y.  Tense. 

1.  Present. 

2.  I'ast. 
z.  Forms. 

1.  Simple  root  infinitive — Ex.,  To  move. 

2.  Progressive — To  be  moving-. 

3.  Gerund — Ex..     Moving     (As    a     noun). 

Otherwise  clashed  below. 
3.  Verbal   forms. 

a.  Participle. 

y.  Tense. 

1.  I 'resent. 

2.  Present  perfect. 
;(.  Past. 

z.  Forms. 

1.  Mood — In  inp — Ex.,  Wavinp. 

2.  Phrasal — Ex.,  llavint;  wavci. 

b.  Genmds — Ex.,  Swimming  is  a  healthful  exercise. 
Uses. 

1.  Notional  verbs. 
a.  Finite  form. 
y.  Transitive. 

1.  Active. 

a.  With  object — Ex.,  They  captured  a  bear. 

b.  With  objective  complement — Ex.,  They  made  John 

captain. 

2.  Passive. 

a.  W'ithoui  attribute— Ex.,  The  wolf  was  killed. 

b.  With  attrib;ite — Ex.,  The  crown  prince  was  made 

kinp:. 
z.  Intransitive. 

1.  C"ompIetc  in  itself — Ex.,  The  horses  ran. 

2.  Copula  with  .ittribnte  r<i!v.p!i'nu'nt, 

a.  Form  of  "to  be" — I"x.,  The  rivet  was  a  torrent. 

b.  Other  copulative  verbs — Ex.,  The  task  si-emed  ha'-d. 
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b.  Infinitive. 

w.  Xonn. 

1.  Subject  of  verb— F.\.,  To  listen  well  is  an  art. 

3.  Attribute  C('iii)ilemiiit — \-.\..  To  see  is  Id  believe. 
;!.  ( )bjeet  eonipUiiKiit — I'.x.,  1  wisln'd  to  stay. 

4.  Objeetive    eup.ipleiiunt— l"x.,    lie    iiuule    liii'iself    seem 

riiiiculoiis. 
T).  Object  of  a  few  prepositions — Ex.,  Xone  knew  lier  but 

to  love  lier. 
(i.  .\ppositive — Ex..  His  plan  to  steal  the  jjold  and  bide  it 
failed. 
X.  .Adjective — Ex.,  Tlie  way  to  win  is  to  work, 
y.  .Adverb. 

1.  .Ml  dif;  .  It;  a  verb. 

a.   l'\;)ressinL:  pnrpo-e — b'x.,  Tliey  work  to  win. 
I).  ConiiiletnentarN  —  i'.x.,    \im   (iiii^du    to   succeed. 
'..'.   Moi!it\intj  an  adjective  -  ].\..  We  wci^  c.i-er  to  be  cff. 
.'!.   .Mollifying   an  .idverb  -  |-'.\..   Do  nut   be   li^o  lieadstron<; 
\'  see   \..nr    f.-iults. 
z.   Independet.t  —  Ex.,  T.i  ^jie.ik  ])lainly.   I  blame  you   for  your 
nej,dect. 

c.  Wrbal   form-;. 

v.    r.irtiei|>!es. 

1.  .Ad -■•live. 
z.  Geriuids. 
1.  Xnun. 
2    .Auxiliary. 
.\|)Vi:ki:. 
A.  L'la.^ses. 

1.  .Acconhni;  to  use. 

a.  '  iniiiiiii;— l!x..  He  talks  i|uieily. 

b.  Interrogative — l'!x..  When   will  ynu  ennie? 

c.  Conjunctive— l'!x..  They  went  to  Rmue,  where  ihey  remained. 

2.  Aeeordini;;  to  form. 

a.  .^inq)le — Ivx.,  .'^oon. 

I).   I'^k-xional  -  I'"x..    Xnisily. 

c.   riira-al — Ex.,  .\t  once. 

3.  Accordint;  to  nie.-minjj. 

a.  Time-^Ex.,  (  Miev  nuw. 

b.  I'lace— I'.x..  Put  it  here. 

c.  Manner — E.x.,  He  sini;s  well 

d.  Dei;rei — b"x..  The  Imr^e  run^  vcrv  fast. 

e.  fanse — I-'x.,  Wbv  did  von  come? 

f.  .Assertion  and    lenial  — I'".x.,  Yes,  no. 
R.  Modifications. 

1.  ('omi).iri'-on. 
a.   Heijree. 

X.   I'nsitivc. 
V.  Oinipanitive. 
/.  Su]ierlalive. 
C.  Tsc. 

1.  Mo<lifier  of  vcib-  Ex..  She  walked  softlv. 

2.  Moditier  of  adjective — I'"x..   It  is  a  very  [iretty  hat. 

3.  Modifier  of  adverb — Ex.,  The  child  danced  very  j.Tace fully. 
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2.  Compound — Ex.,  According  to. 


VI.  Prepositions. 
A.  Classes. 

1.  Simple — Ex.,  To. 
11.  Lit. 

1.  In  '■prcpiisition.il  phrase" — Ex.,  On  the  floor. 
'i.  As  part  (if  virl)  phrases — l';x..  Approve  of. 
V'll.  CoN.ii'M  rii).\. 
A.  Classes. 

1.  According  t.i  use. 

a.  ( 'o-(i:dinating. 

y.  W,,rd— i;x..  And. 

z.  Ildtilik-  I  Correlatives) — V.\.,  i'.oth,  and. 

b.  Snhnnlin.itini;. 

y.  .\dverlii;;l — Ex..  If  \(Hi  will  go.  I  will. 

7.   InlnidiKtnry    ( lollowed  by  nnun  clause) — Ex..  lie  knows 

2.  According  to  form.  '  that  von  e.inie. 

a.  .^im))le— Ex.,  Wlien.  b.   Phrasal— Ex.,' As  if. 

VIII.  Intkrtixtions. 
A.  Classes. 

1.  -SiiiipK— Ex..  Oh.  .1.  Phrasal— I':x.,  Mercv  on  me! 

2.  Secondary— Ex.,  Eareuoll. 


Wynken,  BIynken,  and  Nod. 

\Vynk(H,  I'.Iiiikcii.  ami   \'cmI  niic  nishi 

Snili'*]  ii(T  ill  a  woimIcii  shoe — 
S.-iilcil  on  a  river  "i  misty  li^;ht 

liilii  a  sia  of  (Irw, 
"\yiiiTi-  an-  yoii  ;;oim;.  anil  what  <lo  yoii  wish?'' 

".'hv  oil]  111, ,1)11  a-kf(l  il;<>  ilin-e. 
"We  liaxc  0'>riu-  In  li^li   {.■r  tlie  licrri:.i;-lish 

'lliat  live  ill  lliis  I'laiitiliil  sea; 
Nets  i>f  urild  and  -.ilver  have  we." 

Said  Wynken.  lilynken.  and  .\ud. 

Tile  old  nian  lauclied  and  sans;  a  sonp. 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  sli,'e; 
And  tlu'  wiml  tliat  ~]>e(l  iliem  all  niclit  long 

Rnl'lled  the  waves  ,.f  dew  : 
The  liltli'  xiars  Here   the  lierriim-fisli 

That   liveil  in  the  lie.-mtifiil  ,~e.i. 
*'Xo\v  e.'i^t  \onr  net  where\ir  >on  wi^li. 

lint  iievi  r  .if raid  an    we  !" 
So  eried   the   -lars  (,.  the   !'-Iieniieii  tliree. 

Wynken.   I'.l.Miken.  ami   .\,„1. 

All  iiiulit  I'm;  their  nets  Ihev  threw 

I'or  til.    IinIi  ill  the  (wiiiklim,-  |,>,ini. 
Then  il.nvii   from  the  sky  e.inu'  the  wooden  shoe. 

l!riiiL:inLr  the   I'l^henm  n  liMiiie  : 
'Tw.-|.  all  -o  pnlty  a  s.ul,  it   seemed 

.As  if  it  conid  nnt  he  : 
And  some  folks  llioimhi   'twas  a  dream  lhe\'d  ilreanied 

(ir  -ailiim  lli.it  li.-amifnl  v..i ; 
!Inl   f  ^hall  n.inu'  \,mi  the  iKlii  rmen  llir'H  : 

Wynken,  I'.lMikeii.  and  .Nod. 

Wvnken  and   Phnkeii   ar.'  tw,i  little  eveS. 

And   .\..d   i-  a  little  h,  ad. 
And  the  «o,ideti  sh,'e  that   saileil  til,    skie.s 

It  is  a  wee  one's  tnindle-li.  ,| : 
So  shut  >oiir  e\e«  «liili'  inoiher  sinjjs 

(1f  wrinderfid   -.ivhts  thai   li.' 
And  yon  ^hall  --ee  the  heamifnl  lliiims 

As  yoii   roek  on  the  mi~ly  ^ea 
\\'h<Te  the  old   ^lioe  roeked  tlu    lislieniicr.  three. 

Wynken,  Mluikeii,  and   \,,d.  — l-'icld. 
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N(  )  r;ico(>f  ppnplo  nocl-;  more  to  stiuly  tlio  art  nf  o imposition  than  iloc-;  tlic 
Anurican.  'riin.niili  \W  uici-sily  df  <icvtl..pitiu  ,,iir  loniitry  aii<l  ljrin,i;iMi,' 
it  to  it-  present  plaec  aniciti;,'  the  nation-  oi  the  world,  the  Ameriean  citiziii 
lias  iiiit  lia.l  nnieh  time  or  inciinatinn  tor  tlie  (level. ipmeiit  of  art,  either  in  himself 
or  in  Iii-  eonntry.  i-.ven  to-day  the  pnhlic  i-  erxin;;  mit  for  the  praetieal,  the  hn-i 
ness  side  of  edncation.  to  the  detriment  of  a  h'roader  enlture  than  that  mea-ured 
Iiy  fnianeial  sncce-s. 

If  tlie  ehil.l  i-  of  a  practical  tnrn  .if  mind,  hi-  wit  will  become  keener,  hi- 
expre-ion  more  di].loniatic  throii-h  the  stu.ly  of  the  I.est  in  literature  and  art. 
To  the  skillful,  coii-iieiniotis  teacher  everythin.;;  i-  htit  a  mean-  to  .in  end;  and 
that  end  i-  the  development  of  the  child'-  nee.ls  in  after  life.  It  imi-t  he  .!,'ranted 
that  the  -peakiiii;  ;md  wrilint;  I'.iijLrli-li  of  onr  aver;ii.;e  men  and  Wdiiien  does  ii,i| 
meet  their  need-;  hhnit  to  the  iiojut  of  heiii^  di-conrteons.  coiici-e  to  th'- 
p<  lit  of  heiii^'  tin,i:r;immatieal.  tin-  I'.iiijlish  i-  the  resnlt  of  dwellinj,'  too  ninch  on 
the  iiraetic.d.  or  -o-ealled  practical  coitrses. 

Is  uiace  of  speech  ;i  neci—.iry  opponent  of  clearness?  Is  it  not  r.ather  a 
charm  which  .idd-  to  et't'ietiveiies-  in  expre-sion?  A  livi'.  oriv;in:d  narrative,  .i 
well  worded  de-criplion.  or  a  I)it  of  ti^'iirative  lant;na,!;e  horderinj,'  even  on  tlu- 
poetical,  may  seem  not  to  hrinij  any  detinite  resnlt-  in  the  stni^'^;le  for  hread  and 
hmter  which  emja.^e:.  the  t;ia-s  of  our  pnjiils,  hnt  clearne—  of  totiijne  and  pen  ca!i 
never  fail  to  make  th.at  strnj.;i,de  easier.  The  remark  i-  often  m.ide  that  we  canii.-i 
hope  to  make  iioveli-ts  and  poet-  of  the  lari,'er  iiroportion  of  onr  pupil-  and  \\\ 
con-e.|ttence  the  lUtailed  study  of  narr.itive.  of  ile-cription.  <,f  rh\nie  and  met.  r 
i-  out  of  pl.ice  in  onr  pnhlic  scho.-K.  If  the  majority  ha. I  the  ijenjii-  of  n.>veli-I. 
an.!  |i..et-.  the  trainiii;,'  i„  tlH^^e  ihiiii^'s  w.ml.l  n.  .t  he  -.■  imiier.itive.  It  is  for  tlu' 
mind  deprived  of  -nch  natmal  i;ilts  that  the  stii.ly  of  rhet.iric  is  an  ahsolnte  nece- 
sity  if  it  is  to  put  to  tise  the  kno\vle.liL;e  ac<|nired  in  other  departments.  Let  i: 
then  shut  onr  ears  to  tlu-e  complaints,  aii.l  (Ix  onr  e\es  on  a  l.irj^er  fntnre  ;  • 
future  when-  the  Ameri.-an  mav  h,i\e  the  wit  of  the  hVencli  an.l  the  soft  i^rac  ■  ; 
the  Italian  in  hi-  speech,  as  well  as  the  snh-tantial  worth  of  the  harsh  .Xmericr 
i/e.l  l',TiL;li-h. 

I'.nt  .littictdtie-  lo..m  np  in  the  immc.li.ate  pathway  to  thi-  fntnre;  difficnlii. 
which  ever\  teacher  of  rhel.iric  reci^^Miizes  ami  solves  accor.lint;  to  his  ahili? 
.\o  -tiliject  i-  -.)  j;eiur.dly  impopnlar  am.inij  stinlents  a-  rhet.iric.  This  i.,  \' 
fir-t  tr.iiihle  that  the  teacher  nee.ls  to  reci-.jnize.  hut  with  that  recoi.Miition  ii  : 
come  .il-.i  the  re.ili/ation  that  no  snhject  nee.l  lie  le—  nnp.iptdar.  ('..ii-tant  \ai  ' 
in  the  w..rk.  tact  in  correction,  a  n-e  of  all  the  knowleili,-e  one  has  of  Imman  ii  ii 
an.l  a  never-failintj  faith  in  re-nlts  are  some  of  the  tiiiiiL,'-  that  will  hani-li  ; 
ditVicilty. 

How  c.in  the  wi>rk  he  varii.l"      Jn-t  a  few   siiiji;.-!!.  ii-  mav  open  the  w:!'. 
other  pos-iliilitie-.     The  one  which  i-  m.i-t  imiver-;  I  is  the  e. .mhin.ition  ..f  .1   - 
study  with  rhetoric.     W'hil.'  it  is  imwi-e  t..  ii-e  the  cl.i--ic  merelv  a-  an  illii  ■■ 
tion    f.ir   the   w.irk   in   rh.'loric.   it    is  ...inalh.    i!!!\'.i-e   to   i-hoo-.-   -..  .tii.thiii!'   v.' 
caiinot  he  turned  t.i  ;icc.nmt   in  thi-  w.w.'    M.-mv  of  .mr  mo-t    f.am.ius  T'iil: 
writiTs  ohtaine.l  their  -kill  t!ir.nii,di  n-.i.linj^  the  lu-t  in  literatnre  an.l  tr\i!i-   ■  ■ 
reproduce  the  style  of  the  great  ma  ler-      k.ilxrl  Louis  Steven-on  was  not  .      - 
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.  lidered  a  very  creditable  student  at  Edinburgh  University,  but  he  knew  what  he 
was  alxjut  in  those  days  of  apparently  aimless  browsing  among  books.  Reading, 
then  writing  and  rewriting  with  never-tiring  energy,  he  aajuired  the  marvelous 
grace  and  diarni  wliich  place<l  him  among  the  masters  of  style  in  our  language. 
If  narnilivt'  is  Ixing  studied  in  rhetoric,  strcngflicn  it  by  reading  some  good 
stories  wliich  illustrate  the  where,  uhcn,  and  who  of  an  introduction ;  which  bring 
out  dearly  tlie  climax,  the  interpretation  of  the  plot  and  character,  and  the  purpose 
of  description  in  |)lot  developitient.  The  pui>ils  will  quickly  recognize  these  ele- 
ments, or  the  lack  of  tlieni,  and  their  own  stories  will  begin  to  develo])  in  a  nuich 
more  defniite  and  correct  manner.  The  work  in  ari^iiwcnt  can  he  varied  and 
illuminated  in  nuich  the  same  manner.  Ihirke's  S/'cccIt  on  the  C  oiicilialion  of  the 
.liiu-rican  Colonics  furnishes  excellent  materia',  for  advanced  pupils  in  this,  and 
some  orators,  as  Webster,  furnish  the  same  for  younger  pu])ils.  Let  the  pui)il 
see  clearly  before  him  an  illustration  of  proof  throu};h  elimination,  by  precedent, 
by  analogy,  and  many  of  his  troubles  will  vani>li.  This  will  be  particularly  true, 
if  subjects  for  debates  on  i)reseiit-<lay  tojjics  arc  given  out  to  be  worked  up  in 
original  example^  of  tlie^e  ditTerent  branches  of  argument. 

Oriil  Iin,i:lish  can  be  enlivened  by  having  reports  on  current  events.  This 
work  sharpens  the  jiupil's  wits  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  daily  happenings. 
These  rejwrts  can  be  varied  by  jjood  "funny"  stories,  so  told  as  to  make  tlie  ])oint 
come  unexpectedly  and  skillfully.  The  ability  to  tell  a  good  story  is  no  mean 
acquisition,  either  in  bu-iness  or  social  life. 

Toonutch  adverse  criticism  is  another  reason  for  the  un|)opularity  of  rhetoric. 
The  dru<lgery  of  writing  must  be  made  worth  while  by  the  reward  of  ])raise  and 
appreciation  by  the  teacher  and  fellow  pupil.  Constant  correction  of  faults  not 
only  will  kill  .ill  life  in  writing,  but  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  tech- 
nical errors.  The  jmpil  comes  to  have  his  mind  filled  with  these,  and  smin  shifts 
the  dreary  weight  of  tluin  to  the  teacher,  who  continues  hi>  monotonous  red  ink 
marks,  not  realizing  that  he  is  carrying  the  burden  that  should  belong  to  the 
pupil. 

Make  it  a  rule  never  to  read  a  pCKir  theme  tx'f*)re  the  class,  except  in  rare 
instances  where  some  weakness  of  the  entire  class  may  posibly  be  brought  home 
to  them.  Read  the  good  themes,  and  read  them  often  yourself,  giving  to  them 
your  best  expression  and  making  the  most  of  them  in  every  possible  way.  Many 
pupils  will  awaken  to  possibilities  within  themselves  by  hearing  their  themes  read 
as  if  there  was  soinetliing  worth  while  in  them.  This  plan  has  a  good  effect  on 
the  other  members  of  the  class,  as  the  example  of  one  of  their  members  protlucing 
a  theme  which  is  interesting  and  unusual  makes  them  question  their  ])ower  to  do 
as  well. 

P)Ut  f.aults  nnist  be  corrected  and  the  question  arises,  when  can  the  disagree- 
able task  be  done  the  most  advantageously?  Certain  mistakes  are  quite  likely  to 
prevail  in  classes  and  when  stich  is  the  case  the  teacher  can  save  time,  and  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  individual  pupils,  by  putting  a  list  of  corrections  for  these 
before  the  pupils  and  then  holding  them  responsible  for  future  elimination  <)f  such 
errors.  Again,  a  paragra]>h,  very  poor  in  sentence  structure,  capitalization,  and 
jnmctuation,  may  be  cojiied  on  the  blackboard  and  the  correction  maile  by  the 
class  during  a  ri citation  period.  It  is  always  best  to  keep  the  name  of  the  pupil 
who  has  written  the  faulty  paragraph  a  secret :  nothing  is  gained  by  humiliating 
him  before  the  class  and  nuich  may  be  lost. 

This  class  work  will  do  much  toward  eliminating  individual  correction,  but 
there  will  always  remain  some  whose  work  continues  to  be  full  of  grammatical 
errors,  faidfs  of  i)unctuation  and  capitalization.  Private  constdtation  seems  to 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  these,  whether  the  faults  be  the  residt 
of  carelessness  or  lack  of  ability,  the  pupil  has  to  deal  directly  with  you  at  these 
consultations  and  is  Ixiund  to  improve.  No  other  method  can  so  effectuallv  clear 
a  school  of  po<ir  English  as  this  private  work,  but,  in  order  to  do  tins  and  the 
rest  of  the  work  of  the  course,  it  is  almost  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  one 
hour  a  day,  free  from  recitation,  to  give  to  these  poor  pupils. 
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An  impetus  to  good  work  can  \x  pven  in  the«e  English  ctatses  by  a  definite, 
material  aim  in  each  iliaptir.  Let  tlic  pupii  feel  that  every  step  of  the  work  is  to 
be  accimiited  for  later  in  a  tinal  theme,  which  in  length,  material,  ami  construction 
represents  his  aiivanec.  Have  hnn  bind  tiiis  in  the  form  of  a  InHik,  using  bristol 
Ixiard  for  a  cover  and  dtcoratiiij,'  it  with  some  de-igii  which  is  in  keeping  with 
his  subjtit.  It  will  be  found  tliat  pupils  will  take  unusual  pride  in  these  themes. 
The  sati^laotiou  of  having  prodm'd  something  that  is  his  own,  a  rounded  whole 
in  tliougiit  and  structure.  Ua"  an  elTiit  o:i  a  boy's  char.icter  that  works  fur  good, 
not  only  in  rlutoric,  but  in  lii;;hir  iiliais  in  evrry  line  of  his  work. 

In  luii-t  sihools  tlie  study  of  rlntorie  extemls  over  the  tir«l  two  years  a{  F.ng- 
li~h  in  the  lii^'li  -ilioni:  a^  a  giiiir.d  thing  tile  course  i>  diviiied  by  h.iving  narra- 
tion and  ili-iription  in  tile  tir>t  .-uid  ixpositinn  and  arKUuieut  in  the  second.  .\ 
short  -iiidy  of  |ii)i-iry,  il--  ihtTrn nt  e!.i— is  ami  verse  form  for  each,  and  a  di-.- 
cusMou  of  (injures  of  ~|Ki'iii  are  liroughl  into  llie  course  as  early  as  possible,  in 

order  that  tluv  may  be  uucUt-I 1  in  the  slmly  of  classics. 

In  the  iiitroihution  of  eoinpositioii  work  there  arc  certain  general  points 
which  the  pupil  neuls  to  h.ive  broUi;ht  forcibly  before  him.  t  )ne  is  U'luit  to 
ti-ri/i-  ,ilu>iil  and  the  other  is  llo:.'  to  urilr.  The  lirst.  the  selection  of  tlie  subject, 
involves  two  uicess.iry  things,  iniire-t  ;ind  knowledge.  No  boy  or  girl  can  write 
on  a  subject  in  whieli  hr  has  no  inten-st.  ami  it  follows  that  he  cannot  be  inter- 
ested without  a  kiio\\l.ilt;e  of  tlu  snbjiet.  The  /i<>:.'  of  writing  is  the  entire  theme 
of  composition,  but  ihirc  ;ire  a  few  general  rules  which  may  help  to  clear  the  way 
of  much  indiliniteness  in  the  iH'Jiimiing. 

1.  .^pend  some  time  thinking  bifore  attempting  to  write:  settling  def- 
initely in  your  mind  what  is  to  be  in  the  introduction,  what  iwints  will  he 
necessary  to  make  clear  the  body  of  the  theme,  and  how  much  of  a  conclusion 
will  be  needed. 

•i.  lie  sincere  and  -im]>le:  write  what  you  know  to  be  true  an<l  express 
it  in  as  simple  wonis  and  sentences  as  possible. 

:!.  Work  straight  to  your  point,  eliminating  everything  which  does  not 
clearlv  advance  your  thought. 

4.  When  the  theme  is  completed  read  it  aloud:  if  the  same  word  has 
been  repeate<l  the  sound  will  be  <leteeted:  if  the  meaning  is  not  clear  the 
fault  may  be  foimd  to  be  with  the  pmictuatiim  or  with  the  faulty  struiture. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  main  divisions  of  composition,  the  following  outlines 
ntay  furnish  helpful  suggestions: 


Narration. 


I.      «.| 


I.  Dm 
.\. 

II.  Kim 
A. 


NITIOV. 

Story-telling. 


Chronicle. 

1.  Things  tn  remember. 

a.  Whom  you  are  writing  for. 

b.  Selection  of  details  for  interest  and  accuracy. 

2.  Sugge-tive  topics. 

a.  Diary  of  I'.in  (iiiim  (Triuisiiri'  Island). 

b.  Page  from  the  Rccnnl  of  Joliii  Aldcn. 

c.  A  line  a  day  While  Critisiiii;  tlw  Ocran. 
il.  A  page  from  the  Pinrv  of  Daiiicl  liooiie. 

p..   Inridenf 

1.  Definition. 

a.  A  single  action  without  complication   in  development  and 
without  formal  introduction  or  conclusion. 
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8.  SnKge!<ted  topi'-^. 

a.  Tin-  Lii.st  Dime. 

b.  //  Sto'^n  Hide. 

c.  My  La^t  Siiiht'i  Burglar. 
C.  Storv. 

1.  I'arts. 

a.  Iiitroiltiction. 

'   1.   CollKlltH. 

a.    I  111-  -y  Ucn,  uhcre.  and  nho  nf  the  story, 
a.  lCxiiri>'ion  in  t\vi>  way-;. 

a.  t''imi)Utr  cxiilaii.itinii  at  !i<niiiiiinK  of  story. 

b.  A  liw  iktail^  at  first,  with  <.thtr  mcissary  fact* 

brmiKbt  in,  a>  nnis>ar\,  tlirouyli  the  story. 

b.  riot 

1     Parts. 

a.  Incentive  moment:  the  point  where  the  interest 

is  centered. 
h.  Climax :  the  tiirninR  |)oiiit. 
C.  Cunchi-ion. 

1.  M<idern  stories  omit  the  formal  conclusion. 
•>.  I'ossihle  ways  of   iiandlinfj. 
a.  I'oint  indirect  moral. 

I).  Connect  ending  with   iK^jiniiinj;  by   refer- 
ence to  time  or  place. 
D.   Method  of  character  development  in  narrative. 
t.  Thri'ii);h  .action. 

2.  'rhroiij;h   speech. 

3.  Lxcrcise>  to  ilhi-trate. 

a.  Name  three  characters  in  Invihoc  where  character  is  shown 

through  action;  throu^jh  siH'ech  ;  throut,'h  the  author's 
de^ci  iption. 

b.  Which  pred.miin.ates  in  the  followinj,',  actii      or  character 

development;  in  which  ate  they  fairly  balanced? 
1.  Trcasiirc  Island, 
'i.  h'ip  I 'nil  IfiiikU: 
:i.  I.ady  of  the  Lake. 
I.  .Silas  MiHiier. 

c.  Write  a  short  sketch  in  which  a  diameter  is  revealed  thronijh 

description,  previou>  tu  the  action. 


Description. 

I.  Dffimtion.  .        .    ,    ,         ,  J 

A.  Rei)rescntation  of  an  imaRC  to  the  mind  throuRh  words. 
15.  Necessary  characteristics. 

1.  I'oint  of  view  of  writer.  ,         „     ,  , 

a    This  may  he  directlv  stated  or  incidentail\  hroujiht  out. 
b.  Only  .such  detail-  as  could  U-  naturally  -<en  from  the  pomt 
'  of  view  sekcted  can  In   hrought  int( 

2.  Mood  of  wrilrr,  or  assumed  niuud  to  jjive  th. 

tone. 

3.  Details. 

a.  Kind. 

1.  Essential. 

2.  Minor. 

b.  Arrangement. 

1.  According  to  natural  position  in  space. 
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;lie  description, 
.rticle  the  correct 


^1     1 


C  I'liriHwc. 

I.  'I'll  cnatf  an  imi)ri'»>iiiii,  .is  in  a  lU'scriptinii  of  travel. 

I'.xaniiiUs : 

a.   Ir\  in|;:'s  .  Illiiiiiihi,t. 
I).  StiMtiMin\   J  liiisinr  ls!>iiiil. 
','.  Ti>  iriati'  liackKmiinil  Inr  n.irrativi's, 
;i.    I'd  ini'.iiatc  il..  raitiT. 
n.   Sii^;;f^tiiins  for  -liulv  lii)^. 

I.  t  live  an  <iral  (lt»iii]lii>n  i>i  ■.oiiu'  viiw  nr  IdiililitiL,'  Ik  tiic  cla-^  no 

tiiai  tiiiv  iMii  till  what  it  i-  wiilii'Ut  luiiij;  tuM  tlir  name. 
•_'.  r^c  till-  >.inu'  plan  uilli  a  |vir-iiM. 
li.   \\  riir  a  >uitali!i-  liaikj^ri'iitnl  fur  a  happy  >t(iry :  fur  a  st'Tv  dcpiit- 

in^;  >iirrci\v  or  iTinio. 
I.  'l\ll  a   >lMr\    wliiili   M'li  liavi-  ncenlly  nail,  to  illiiNtrati'  will  ar- 

r.iiii.;i'cl  (Ktail-.  uf  lU-iTiption. 
.">.   Write  a  pa;;v    deMriplinn  uf  ^cme  plaee.  iiitrmliieint;   llle  elements 
iif  miivcnient,  cclnr,  ami  udnr. 


^ 


Exposition. 

1.    T)l  I  INITION. 

.\.  rile  fiirm  cif  ili-ioiit-e  utiieli  eiiiisi^l-.  of  explanation,  fru  from  per- 
gonal |iri  iiiilKe.  ami  arraiii;e(l  with  llie  pnrpo-e  of  tjivmj;  infi<rma- 
tion. 

II.    KiMK. 

A.  Delinition.  nr  the  .-imple-t  form  uf  exposition. 
1.   I'arts. 

a.  (  iemis  or  class. 

11.   |)ilVirenei'  or  iletaiK  wliieli  ili-titif,'iii-li  this  particular  tliinp 
from  others  of  the  -ame  c!a~s. 
•,'.  fantions. 

a.  He  exact  alioiit  expre-^im;  the  i;eims  in  the  definition.     ".V 

cli::ir  i-.  for  sittinj,'  ••i."  or  "."sprinir  i^  when  the  fro>t 
comes  (lilt  of  the  i;.oimil."  may  express  the  idea.  Imt 
the  i^nuis  \>  omitted  and  con^ecptently  the  definition  is 
fanliv. 

b.  lie  carefnl  in  the  selection  of  detail--:  iniless  tliev  diNtiiiL;Mi-h 

the  arliile   frniii  otlurs  df  the   ^ame   i^riiKS  their  etTect 
i--  to  coiifiiv,   rather  tli.in  to  make  clear. 
li.  Complex  ideas  of  ;iction  or  machinery. 
1.  Trcatmi-nt, 

a.    Throitijli  analvsis. 
I).   'I  hron;,di  iliai.;ram. 

c.  Tliroii!;h  ilhistration. 
C.  r<'rmal  exposition. 

1.   Introihietioii.  « 

a    I'.Nptanation  of  'nliject. 

II.  The  aronsin;;  of  interest. 

c.  rian. 
'■>.  P.odv. 

a.  Carefnl  follow inij  of  plan  as  indicated  in  introduction. 
;>.  Coiiehisif  rii. 

a.  Smnmarv. 

1).   Personal  opim'on. 

C.  I'obsihle  future  uf  object. 
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III.  SfiTAntr.  SrnjFrTS  rn*  F.xnosiTtoN. 
'llif  Making  of  a  Magazine. 
'.ii|uiil  .\ir. 
'I'lii'  .\t'rii|ilaiu'. 
Ilnvv  til  riay    IViinis. 
Marking  olT  Gulf  Links. 


..      ,  cir  tni.ltr-taiuling. 
Mill  inl         : 


■I   ;iii'l    ..III  ir  I  '  I. 


Argument. 

I.    nillNlTION. 

.\.   lApti-itinn  wliiili  iniluili>  ;iir^iia-iun. 

II.    TllINc-    1<>  Kl.MI.MI.IK. 

.\.    In  ilu.icf  i>f  -nlijrct. 

I.   Williin  till-  iiiipil  - 
■.'.   I  iiiurrti'  qiu-ti'  ■    ii  i 
.1.  ( jm^liiiiis  u  itii  •      ill 
11,   Iv.aU  (Klirniining     . 
III.  Oki;\mz\ti<in. 

.\.   Iiitrii.lui.tiiiii. 

1.   l-'.x|il.inail   ;i  !  '■*. 

•.',    I  li-.tnr\  >.'     >:  'H' 
.!.  (  )utliin.-  '         ■.  ■.  "I     '    '  '  ■ 
15.   I'.riif. 

1.   \Vi'll-i'-tal)li  'i     i  r      I  •  'i   ,u".  f. 

a.    riirntiyii  ]>■>  <  •   •     ' 
li.  .\|H)i'al  111  I   Mi'H   ■  v(  i^i 
c.  Argui'u  nt  (<  ■     <        1    ,> 
il.    I'limugli  climi. 
C  Conclii-iiin. 

1.   Sinniiiarv. 

•»'.  lVr-ua>iun,  inchuliiii;  A\'W  nf  iinution 


apaliii'  I  if  iirmif. 


Study  of  the  Paragraph. 

I.    RrijIIKIMINTS. 
A.   I'liilv. 

1.    riiat  (inality  wliicli  ailniii<  of  Iml  <mc  topic  wilinn  a  paragraiili. 
r>.    (."nluTillCi'. 

1.  'I'lu-  arrangciiunl  nf  the  M'parau   tlininilit-.  in  a  paragraph  mj  that 
till.'  ci'iitnil  tiuiiu'  i-  lii^ically  ikvi'.cipi'il. 

C.  l"inpha-is. 

I.   Dcviliipiniiit  if  llu'  thiUK-  ill  >tip~  ui  aililcil  ii-.iportancc. 

IT.  DiriTRrNT  Miiiiuns  it  Di  viiorisr.. 

.\.  I'.v  iiuiiiKratiiin  nf  lUtaiU. 

r..  I!y  c<intra-t. 

(".  I'.v  tinii'  nriliT. 

D.  r.v  i-aiisf  anil  itToct. 
v..  I'lV  siHcitlc  inst.inci.'. 
F.  I'v  ciimpari^iiu. 

III.    ExTlklliK    I'llKM. 

A.  Iiulicatcil  ihroiigh  iiuKiitation. 
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The  Sentence. 

I.  CiRAMMATirAt.  ri.ASsii-icATioN  ( Sw  iIkammak  for  definition!;  and  examples). 

A.  As  to  f(irm. 
1.  Siiniilc. 

'■i.    l'lilll|>ll'X. 

;{.  C'Diiipoiuid. 
15.  As  to  11-0. 

1.  Diclarativi". 
S.   Iiii|nrativi-. 
;i.   I'.xclaiiiatory. 
4.  Interrogative. 

II.  RlllTOKHAI,  CI.A.^S  II- RATION. 

A.  I.OOM-. 

1.  iJetinition  :    .\  vonti'iicc  tliat  iicnuits  of  an  t'lidinjj;  in  two  or  more 

l)laee>  with  eoinpUte  seii'-e. 

2.  r!x.ini|ile  :    We  rode  cm,  ^eareel\    sto|)|iin).j  fur  food,  anil  willi  in> 

feeliii).;  Imt  an  all  eon-uiiiini,'  fear. 
15.   r.aianced. 

I.   Delinition  :    \  >entenee  'nide  up  of  two  iiKinher-^,  similar  in  struc- 
ture l)Ut  often  eoiitra>li(l  in  meaning. 
'■i.  I''.\ami>le:    \nu  ean  lead  a  lior>e  to  w.iter.  l)ut  yon  can  not  make 
liim  drink. 
C.  Periodic. 

1.  Definition:    .\  >entince  that  does  not  complete  the  main  thought 

mnil  the  elo-e  c.f  the  sentence. 

2.  Hxample:    The  (,'re,it  -nrrciw  he  had  had.  the  tcrrihle  sacrifices  lie 

had  ina<le.  the  h'-s  of  the  friends  whom  he  had  trusted,  >wc|)t 
across  his  mtmorv. 


Figures  of  Speech. 

I.  Dkfinition. 

A.   \  ariatiiins  of  the  literal  or  ordinary  form-  of  expres-ion  hy  imajjiiiative 
expres-ioTi. 

II.  Fi(;i'Ki;s  oi    I'k.m  ikal  Sikvici:. 
.■\.   Simile. 

1.   nefinitimi. 

a.   An  expre-sion  of  re>eml>lance  hetweeii  two  difTcrent  things. 
Usually  introduced  hy  sueh  words  ;is  like  or  as. 
V.  I'-xanijile. 

a.  "I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  lliiats  on  hii;h  o'er  vales  and  hills." 
P..  Metaphor. 

1.  Definitiiin. 

a.  .\n  impliid  eumparison. 

2.  I'"xami)!e. 

a.  ".Ml  the  world's  a  staj^e." 
C.   Persdiiifieatidti. 
1.   nelinition. 

a.  .Vttrihutitifj  life  to  inanimate  objects. 
'i.  KxampKs. 

a.    The  lirodk  tiinrmiircd. 
I).  The  trctichcrtius  rocks  were  liidden. 
c.  0\\  Solitude,  where  are  thy  clhiniisf 
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Some 

riad  to  lliiiik,  tlnsi  .irr  rare;  -ciiic  to  write,  these  arc 

iN.iiinH'ii ; 

and   some   read  tn  talk,   and  tlicM-    Inriii    tlie   yreat 

iiiajt>ritv. 

llic   lirst  pajje  nf  an  anther    imi    nnfreciiienlly    Mif- 

tur-i   all  1 

lie  purpiises  of  tliis  latti  r    elas-.     nf    wlmtn     it     mav 

1)1-  -aid,  1 

liev  treat  Im^ks  a-  some  do  lords;  they  inform  them- 

mIvcs  <if 

tliiir  titles,  anil  then  lioast  of  an  intimate  aei|iiainlanee 

(■.■/(.'/I 

READIXc;  is  the  basis  of  all  siil-ilcviicipiiiiiil  in  ciliication.  Tins  truth  is 
so  I'viik-nt  that  its  very  familiarity  makes  ns  careless  of  its  sij^tiiticancc. 
"  L'ntil  the  fnll  im|>ortaiice  of  readiiij,'  is  realizeil  tiy  teachers  many  hovs 
and  K''"'""  \^ '"  eontiiine  to  ^row  into  men  ami  women  wliM>e  stll-ilczi'lo/'inciit  is 
seriously  hindered  hy  their  inahilily  to  read  intelliK' iHly.  IIdw  lar.ue  a  per  cent, 
of  our  people  at  present  cati  f^rasp  the  thought  of  any  printed  pa^es  heyotid  that 
of  the  dail\  newsliaper,  the  moilern  novel,  or  the  >hytne  of  a  meditnn  l'"*!?  The 
heavier  reailiu),;  which  develops  the  reasoiiinj;  power  and  the  miisc  of  justice, 
that  does  so  much  toward  produciii),'  hroad-tninded  citizenship,  lies  muouclied  hy 
the  mass  of  ottr  citi/ens.  We  are  so  accttstomed  ti>  tliinkin^j  that  the  kitid  of 
reailini;  one  does  is  dict.ited  hy  his  tastes  that  the  possjhilities  of  ati  ^arly  forma- 
tion of  hetter  tastes  are  for(,joitcn.  The  man  or  woman  who  litids  difticulty  in 
prontinciation  ;md  in  a  clear  ititerprelaliou  of  thouoht  throiii;h  the  expression  of 
the  voice  in  this  simple,  eviryila>  readiii;,;  is  crijipled  to  siicli  ,in  extent  in  attempt- 
iiifj  heavier  reatlini;  that  the  hard  work  ,iud  time  involved  maki'  him  ahaudon  it. 

How  far  are  the  puhlic  sehools  res]>oiisiliU'  for  this  lack  of  intellii;ent  read- 
ing? It  seeitis  a  loii),;  stntch  from  tlii'  sHiniMin^'  nadiuj,;  of  .-i  la/y.  sturdy  lad 
of  ten  to  that  ><i  the  man  who  exerts  the  rii;hts  of  citizenship  atiil  shoitld  ho 
ccjuiiiped  to  investioate  those  ri.i;hts  for  himself  and  <ithers.  \'.u\  if  th.it  lad,  whin 
j;rown  to  m.nihooii.  still  read~  in  a  stimihlitii:,  lalioriotis  fashion:  if  throti^h  his 
inahility  to  re.id  he  has  luen  tut.ihle  to  m.ike  any  progress  in  self-developmetit, 
then  it  behooves  the  te.ichi  rs  of  our  eouturv  to  lake  up  this  ijucstion  of  jKior 
reading;  anil  solve  it. 

.\or  iloes  trie  <|Uestion  <■(  self-development  cover  tlu'  whole  re-ult  of  jjood  or 
poor  readiiijij.  How  niaiiy  people  .ire  tin  re  of  our  aci|uaiiit,iiKe  who  can  re.id  to 
ns  for  half  an  hour  in  a  simple,  easy  manner  so  that  the  lhouo;lit  reniams  with  us, 
clear  cut  ami  vivid  from  the  re.ider's  interpretation?  'I'lie  mimher  is  limited,  and, 
if  limited  anionic  jieopU'  who  have  at  le,ist  completed  our  puhlic  sihool  cotirse, 
what  i.iii  he  s.iid  of  those  who  drop  out  at  the  dose  of  the  o^r;immar  orade  work? 
Thev  are  the  ones  who  come  from  illiter,ite  familie-  where  the  necessity  of 
liroadenini;  the  mental  view  is  par.imi'Uiit.  <  >tie  i;.od  naile;-,  ,ilive  .itid  well 
instructed,  :ilthoui;li  otilv  a  pupil  of  our  ijrades.  can  do  more  toward  easiui;  the 
hurdeii  of  illiliracv  in  his  lioir",  toward  lilliuu-  the  ideals  of  that  home,  than  any 
I'ther  itithteiice  that  we  cm  send  to  it  from  onr  |nililic  sehools. 

The  fonnilations  of  self-develoinneut.  the  possihilities  of  ,1,'ivitii;  pleasure  in  a 
M>cial  wav,  the  ttioral  .iml  intellectual  itilluetice  possible  and  the  ^'towth  of  a  bet- 
ter citizeitship  throni;h  more  intellectual  reading;,  are  far-reacliiiio  visions,  to 
which  to  lift  onr  eves  from  the  dronino,  stammeritij,'  half-hour  reading'  les-ou, 
Ihit  if  once  our  eyes  can  catch  the  j;leain  of  the  vision,  ;  -i  illntnination  will  Hash 
upon  the  dullness  that  will  scatter  it, 
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In  looking  back  over  our  own  school  days,  is  it  true  that  we  find  the  memory 

of  the  rcadiiiK  hour  anythinp  hut  one  of  ditinito  action  or  enthusiastic  interest? 
How  many  readiTij;  cIisms  do  we  lind  to-day  in  wiiieh  a  lUfniite  plan  of  progress 
is  carried  out  witii  enthusiasm  l)y  the  teacher  an<l  res|ion(led  to  in  the  same  man- 
ner hy  the  [lujiils?  What  was  tiie  matter  in  tiie  past?  What  is  the  dillicidtv  at 
pre-entr  (  )ne  answer  may  he  formed  in  tiie  very  apparent  ease  with  which  many 
teaeliers  dispose  of  the  rciihiii;  iinur.  No  attention  is  jjiven  to  tile  ])reparation  of 
ihi'  day's  as>i)^iiment  in  many  cases  and  the  "next  K's>on"  is  droneil  throu);h.  on 
successive  days  or  "taken  over,"  if  tiiere  are  too  maTiy  mispronounced  words. 
Manv  re,di/e  tlie  need  <if  (hiVerent  and  hetler  reaihnj;  classes,  hut  tiiey  have  heen 
nnahle  to  aceomphsh  the  result  de>ireil.  The  foUowinu  |)lans  and  sunpestions 
havt'  hem  tried  hy  th(wi.  wlu)  have  found  tliein  successful  in  arousing;  interest 
aiKJ  Mcurin^'  re-uli-.  IVrhaps.  the  ai>plieation  of  them  more  generally  will  remedy 
the  ditVicu!t\   for  others. 


I«». 


General  Directions. 

First  nf  al!  there  must  he  an  ,i\wikeninj;  of  the  teacher  to  the  view  point  of 
the  pupil.  The  Uss.iu  s,,  simpli-  i,,  tin-  ti>;nlur,  so  silted  tree  of  ;il!  ideas  in  miiiui- 
oiis  jirecediilj;  classes,  is  still  a  fresli  lield  of  interest  to  the  pupil  if  he  is  skiiifiillv 
led  into  it.  .\pproaeli  him  thn>u-h  the  tliou>,dit  and  very  often  liie  inurpret^i 
ti. 'II  (if  that  tlioiii;lit  will  cause  him  to  j,'ive  the  sentence  correct  expression  in 
readiiifj  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  minor  iinporlance.  u  liether  the  hov  stands  (.n  hoth 
feet  or  one.  whellur  llie  hook  is  held  correctiv  (T  not.  |  ,1  liiiii  done,  if  he  has 
the  thoiii;ht  hinisilf  and  cm  read  it  to  the  class,  (iradii.div  the  iiilhteiice  of  the 
printed  paj^i'  ;md  tlie  interest  in  it  will  U  ;id  the  hoy  to  foryet  his  hodv  ainl  then 
the  hattle  is  wi.n.  r'nl!'  \\  with  a  feu  dinctioiis  ahout  ■  t.iiidiii!,^  ami  holding;  tiie 
hi'ok.  e\]il.iininjj  tiie  .nlded  ease  with  which  oik's  voice  carries,  if  tho  head  is  up 
.iiid  the  hody  is  trect.  Ilriii^;  one  of  the  hest  piipiK  to  the  front  i^f  the  room  to 
illustrate  the-c  ji  'iits  .'iiid  follnw  with  the  others,  introdueiiii;  tile  poorest  ones 
nnexpectiilly  s, ,  tlint  they  will  imt  he  eiiih.irrass,  ,|  liy  waitiiit;  their  turn.  The 
plan  will  not  ()nl\  interest  the  el.iss  in  s,,.nit;  the  truth  coneernin^'  the  carrvintj 
of  the  voice.  Iiut  the  ])Upil  has  eipiiie  hefore  the  class.  .\s  that  is  tlie  next  sti  p  ti> 
hi   aecontplislii  d.  it  is  wjs,.  tn  ilo  it  without  am  aininuiieemem  I'f  the  fact. 

.\o  reallv  -^ I  wcrk  in  readintr  can  he  done  until  the  pupil  f.iees  his  andi- 

ciu-i-.  rmil  thru  llu-  recii.itiMH  on  his  p.-irt  is  for  the  te.icher.  who  is  a  taskm.ister 
;ind  critic  in  tin  piiinl's  ivi  s.  ( ijve  the  hov  an  audience  iiiterestcl  in  the  same 
tliiiiL:  th.it  he  is  and  In-  will  s,„,n  lucitne  .dive  to  the  sinse  of  pi.wer  which  comes 
fr..iii  hi.ldini;  llu  .itleiilinii  <\  others.  T,.  ki  ep  that  .ittenlion  h>.  must  ijive  the 
class  soiiKthiiit;  to  think  ahout  and  lu'  s,,.,i!  -les  that  a  listless  pronunciation  of 
words  does  Ui.t  h.ive  the  desired  effect:  he  must  know  the  thotii;|,|  l.avl;  ,,|  tin- 
words  ;ind  ijive  it  ]iro|iir  interiiret.ifion. 

'I'lure  ,ire  tlioM  in  tver\  class  who  can  ijet  tlu'  tl;oii<,dit  in  ■  i'eiit  reading',  hut 
who  an-  (iilinK  uithoiit  llu-  .-ihility  to  pive  tit.at  tlMniirht  expre-siou  throiiL;li  their 
\oi.e.  'i'lu--i  .-irr  the  om-s  it  is  most  iit-ccss;irv  to  eoi|sJdi-r  and  it  is  I'or  these  tlie 
tiachir  iiiu-t  liriiiL,--  in  the  iiu-(  h.iiiics  of  readini,'.  l-"vi-rv  teacher  should  know 
th<-se  nuilianics  will  enoiii.'li  to  ri  eoijni^e  which  one  will  reiiudv  the  dilTiciiItv 
in  .1  cliiM's  expre—iiii.  (  lnl\  tlu-  Miiiph-st  .md  most  practical  are  illustrated  here. 
A  complete  tahle  is  i,dven  at  tlu-  close  uf  the  chapter  for  those  who  care  to  jjo  into 
the  matter  more  ileejily. 
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Time. 

Every  el.iss  has  the  pupil  who  reaiK  too  fast  or  loo  slow.  Merelv  te'lintr 
him  to  read  the  parai..'r.iph  ovtr  and  read  more-  lo\i  K  will  not  correct  this  fault 
L'niess  he  fjrasps  the  rea-on,  the  connection  iKtweeii  the  thought  and  the  correct 
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expression  of  the  thoiiRlit,  he  will  po  back  to  his  characteristic  rapid  or  slow 
reading  at  the  next  opiwrtunity.  'I'lic  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  doesn't  know 
the  nieaniiip  of  lime  in  connection  with  reading.  Teach  him  this  and  you  have 
given  him  a  remedy  for  thi^  trouble.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  him  con- 
trasting |)a>-age.s  to  read,  one  dir>'ctly  after  the  nther  ,■>()  that  he  can  see  the  neces- 
.-.ity  for  thinking  of  time  in  his  utterance  of  ihe  printed  verse.  First  take  the 
following: 

Tliroiifih  M  die  long  mi<l>,!nimcr  d.iv 

Tilt  iiu'adow  sides  arc  s\M'ct  with  hay. 

I  stfk  the  i-iMiKst   sluln-rcd  scit 

Jlist    wlirri'   the    liiM   aii:l    forest   mccl. — 

Wliere  jtrow  the  pine  trees  tall  and  hiand, 

Tlif  anciint  oaks  aiisttro  ami  i^r;iiid. 

Amid    friiiKV   roots   and   pcbbks   frtt 

The  ripples  of  the  rivulet. 

Or  this: 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day; 
The  InwiiiR  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  wiirlil  lu  darkness  and  to  me. 

Any  child  who  has  the  mental  ability  to  read  the  words  of  these  verses  can 
easily  be  taught  that  the  thought  in  them  is  not  suiteil  to  rapid  expression.  Fol- 
low tlu'sf  with  the  succeeding  silccficiiis  ti>  show  that  there  is  the  same  connection 
between  thouglils  based  on  swift  .letinn  and  the  vocal  ex|)ressiiin  of  the  thought, 
that  there  i>  between  the  above  me(litative  themes  and  their  deliberate  expression. 

Mennnhile.  impalienl  to  mount  ami  ride. 

Itooted  and  .-purred,  with  a  he.ivy  stride 

t)n  the  oiipo-ite  -hore  walked   Paul  Revere. 

'Vow  he  ii.itted  his  horse's  side. 

Now  xa-'*d  at  the  latuVeape  far  and  near. 

Then,  impettioiis,  st;nn|>ed  the   earth 

And  Inrned  and  tiwhteiied  his  ^ad(lle  Kirdi; 

A  hurry  of  hi.ofs  in  a  villau-e  street. 

A  sh;i|>e  in  tin-  nioordight,  a  Imlk   in  the  darl;, 

And  lieixath.  from  the  |)eM>les.  in  jiassii'n.  a  sfark 

Strnek  mit  l>y  a  stied  tlutii;  fearle--  and  lleet  ; 

That    was  all'    Ami  yet.   thr..ii;;h   the    i;loom   and  t!i'-   Ilijht. 

The  'ate  (.f  a  nation  was  ridiiiL;  that  ninht : 

And  the  ^park  slniek  out  tie  that  steed,  in  hi-  Hifiht. 

KiiKlleil  the  laiul  into  llanie  with  the  luai. 

This  decided  ciuitra-t  bmught  before  the  pupil  will  at  least  show  him  the 
necessity  of  varying  hi-  time  ex])ression.  .\fter  the  drill  on  these  exercises,  it 
would  be  will  to  take  the  selin. .!  reader  and  have  the  piijiils  select  lessons  which 
demand  particular  attention  to  this  imality.  Let  the  pupil  exjilain  his  reason  ftir 
the  selection  to  the  class:  the  coiuiectioiiN  between  '.tie  thought  and  its  rapid  or 
slow  utterance.  I'ollow  with  several  recitations  iii  which  contracting  lessons 
illustrating  the  idea  of  time  are  taken  up.  These  lessons  should  come  from  the 
reader  in  everyday  usc  ami  anywhere  in  the  book  where  the  examples  best  answer 
the  purpose.  

Pitch. 

Tlic  same  psvchological  process,  as  that  disctissed  under  Timr.  is  involvcr? 
in  the  dfvelopinent  of  the  relations  between  the  thought  of  a  lesson  anil  the  pitch 
of  a  pupil's  voice.  Just  as  we  have  jntpils  who  read  everything  fast  or  every- 
thing slow,  we  also  have  these  who  re.id  all  selections  on  a  high  pitched  voice 
or  others  who  never  vary  from  a  low  tone.  .\sk  the  juipil  the  following  (ptes- 
tions : 

What  are  you  reading  about?    Wliat  is  the  principal  thought? 

If  yon  were  talking  to  some  one  on  such  a  subject,  would  you  use  the  same 
tone  you  are  using  in  reading  about  it  ? 
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F'ollow  these  (|iiesti(>iis  with  tin  ex;iiiii)le>  hcU)\v,  where  it  is  evident  the 
voice  imist  j;r«>w  iiii^e  with  exeiteiiuni  or  .solteii  in  sympathy.  After  tiicse 
i'xample>  p)  hack  U>  ihe  ii>Mm  ii)  tiie  hix.k.  c>tahii>ii  the  ecuiiuctioii  i)et\veeii  tlie 
tiumnht  ami  tiie  pitiii  of  the  voiee,  ami  have  the  it--Min  reail  l)v  thci^c  wlio  can 
do  it  hest.  rriKeeil  to  have  ewntra-.tiny;  le-,-...n~  -tUclul  thruiii;htiul  ihe  houk. 
until  everv  nieniher  n(  ihe  ela>-  hej,'iiis  U>  inuiiuhite  hi>  time  accurdiii};  to  the 
nece-sity  demamleil  hy  the  thimj^ht. 

Ihirk  Id  ilk-  IpuijI.  's  iijiiniMa>  ! 
Hoot    hmI  ~a(l(lli  I    I'p  anil  awa\  ! 
Mcpiiiit  anil  ridi  a>  >>■  lu'ir  r"ili-  lirinri  ; 
Spur  nil  M'lir  ImrM's'  ilaiik^  run  i;.iri-: 
Kidi-  t'lr  ilk-  sake  .i|   human  Im^  , 
Riilc  as  jr  wuiilij  wiTi'  ynnr   -i-li  r-  aikl  wives 
Cowerint;   umUr  tluir  sralpinj;   kiiivis. 
Hoot  ami   >a<l(llr  !     Away,  away  ' 

Till'  harliy-liarvisl  »a^  ikxliliiii;  wliilo. 

W  lull  my  iliililriii  diiil  en  tlu'  r^iky  luit;!it, 

.'\ii<l    till'   napi  rs   wirv   sinniiii;    on    hill    ami   plain, 

Wlicn  I  (Milk-  !■■  my  ta-k  ni  M.rr'iw  ami  pain. 

Hut   I'ciw  ilk'  >ia-iin  i<i  rain  i~  nii;li. 

'Hx-   sun   is   linn   in   the   tliickcninK    -k\. 

.And  tik'  clouds  in  tik-   >nlU'n  cl.irki  i  ~-   r.  >i 

Wliirc   hf    liidi^    111-    Mxihl    al    llu-   do,.r^    ..f    ilk-    west. 

1  luar  llu    lii.wl  iif  tlu'  wind   llial  llriu^'^ 

Tik'  I.  111.;  dr.ar  -innu  on  it-  luavy  win^^; 

liul  llu-  Imwlnii;   wind,   and  llu-  dii\in>!  rain 

Will  liial   1111   my  liou-i  1<  ~^   In  ail   in    vain: 

I  -liall  slay,  fri m  my  iinirdi-rid  ^uns  in  scare 

The  liea>t>  of  tlie  desert  and   fowls  of  llu  air. 


M'" 


1! 


Quality. 

Will  11  the  mure  e\iileiit  i|iiestii  ills  of  liiiu-  niiil  f^iUli  nre  oiu  of  tliP  wav,  the 
ehi^ive  mie  nf  ijUiilily  ean  he  taken  up.  The  (|tiality  nf  a  tmie  depeiuls  entirely 
(III  the  einiitiolis  exeiteil  in  the  reader  hy  the  thiMii;Iit  of  the  selectimi  liefore  liini. 
(  hildren  are  so  struiiL;lv  imitative  tli.it  the  lueessary  inintinti  i-.m  he  aroused  in 
lluin  !i>  lu-ariiii;  the  sik-elinii  read  properly.  This  pussihility  can  he  streiij;tlienc(I 
Kreatl>  if  the  .itmospluri-  i-  ert.ited  liefure  hy  an  ixpl.iiiatinn  of  ihe  eiretini-taiiee^ 
ciiiimeted  with  the  wriliiio  of  the  seKetion.  As  an  example  of  this,  Uohert  l.onis 
.*^teven-oirs  A',-,//((,;;/.  wrilteii  when  he  was  hrokeii  in  health  and  vet  eehoinir  l,js 
.sturdy  love  of  life  .iiiil  it-  lieautifnl  iilea-iires,  will  appeal  to  Ixiys  and  girls. 

I 'lull  r  ill.    wide  :iiiil  -.i.iirv    -ky. 
Dii:   llu-   j.;ra\e   .iiid    lit    iiu-   lie, 
Iliad    did    I    lu,    and    wl-nlK    '\n-^ 
.■\nd    1    laid  tin    down  willi  a    will. 

Tlii-  III  llu  Misi  v.iu  erau  f.  ir  me; 
III  ri-  111  lu--  wlure  lu-  |..m;s  p.  l.e ; 
Ilnnu  i-  Iiu  InmliT.  Ii.mu  111111  s(a. 
.\iid    llu    liiiiili  r   lunie    Irniii    llu-    kill 

I'll;!  till  liiiin.in  vi  .ier  li.is  .-i,  111,1m  i|ii,ilities  as  llu-  lir;iri  has  emotions.  Some 
fif  lliesf  li;i\(-  heeii  i^iveii  n;iiiu-s  hy  profes-ioiial  iiistriKlors  in  re.idin.LT.  (hit  of 
this  li^t  si-veral  e.in  lie  tironolit  liefore  ijraile  piipiN  with  exeeedinoK  ^ood  results. 
It  is  hetti  r  to  hanisli  the  Ieiliiiie:d  terms  _(  )rotiiinl.  ( iiiltiiral,  .\spirale.  etc. — ami 
)iiit  ill  their  pkui  -  naiiu-s  .iij„'e;(  -ted  liv  the  emotion  to  whieh  they  give  expression, 
siteli  .1-  .^iii.-i'  ;nul  i/r,'/>,  hri^lil  and  iii>  im:.  Inirsli  and  sti'ni.  etc.  The  I'xample- 
f,'iveii  heliiw  will  help  the  [uipil  to  iiiiderstaml  .-ind  to  ajiplv  these  terms;  if  he 
nmler-laiids  iKtiniteK  wh.it  in.iki-s  his  readiiiL,'  iiionntonoiis  and  can  give  a  name 
to  (he  i|iiality  he  shouM  hrin^j  into  each  seleetion,  he  has  taken  a  long  step  toward 
variety  of  exjiression  in  hi-^  readinj^. 
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Illustration  of  Bright  and  Rmsii'S  Quality. 

When  tlic  frost  is  on  tlic  puiiipkin  nnd  the   fodtlor's  in  the  shock 

And  yiiu  hear  the  hymick  ami  ki>IiIi1i'  '>'  tin  struitin'  liirkiy-C(xk, 

And  lilt'  clackin'  of  the  nuimas,  and  tlie  clnckin'  id  the  hens, 

Anil  till    riMi^ter's  li.ilK  li>ii\  rs  ;cs  he  till-l(le^  on   ll'e   tdiei'; 

()  it's  then  s  the  time  a  frlKr  i-  a-t\ehn'  at  his  hest, 

Willi  the  risiii'  sun  to  >;reet  him   Ir. mi  a  nisilit  of  peacefid  rest. 

As  he   leaves  the  lll^n■•e.  hare-headed,  and  ^;iies  imt  to  feed  the  ^toek. 

W  hen  the  frost  is  i.n  ihe  piiin|ikiii  and  the  fodder'a  in  the  --hotk. 

— A'l/i'li 
Diirk  or  Covered  Tutic. 


Sn  live,  lh.it  when  thy  ^iininKnis  comes  to  join 

The  innnmeralile  cara\,iii.  \\liiili   moves 

I  o  that   nivsterinns   n  aim   ulure  eaeh  shall  take 

llis  ehainher  in  the  silent   halls  of  death. 

Thou   j;ii   not,   like   the  (juarry  slave   at    nivdit. 

Seoiiryed   to  hi'-   dunu'on:    Imi    ^ii^lained    and    ^nuihej 

llv   an   iiiifalleriny   triKt,  aiiiimaeh  thv  grave 

Like  niie  who  \vr.i|is  the  dra|iery  of  lii^  eoncli 

AIi'iiii  him,  and  lie^  dn«n  to  pUasam  ilreaiiH. 


Sy  III  flit  lielic  niialiiy. 


-Brya»t. 


I  stood  and  walehed  hy  the  window 
The  iii'i-iless  wiirk  iif  the  sky, 

.•\n(l  the  siidcKii  flurries  i.f  -nowdiirds. 
Like  lirown  lia\e--  whirling  hy. 

And  atain  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 
And   ilii'iiulil    id   Ihe   leaden    sky 

'lliat  areli'd   i>'er  oiir  lir~t  griat  siirrow 
When  that   nnnnid  was  arched   s,,  liigii. 

I'p   spiil^e   nnr   own   liille    Mahel. 

Saviix',    "I'.illur,    who   make-    it    siiciw:" 
And    1   t..ld  of  Ihe  g 1   All-fath.r 

Who  cares   fur  ns   lure   hi  low. 


-l.ou.vn. 


Li^ht,  Soft  Tdiie. 


It  was  nianv  and  iii.ii'v  a  voar  ago. 

In   a   kiiiLid'im   hv    the   sea. 
That   a  ni.iidin   tli.  re  livid   wlii'in   ymi   nia\    know 

liy   Ihe   name   of    Annaliel    Lee: 
And   this   m.ndeii   ~lie   lived   with   no  ntliir   llio'ight 

Than  to  hne  and  tic  loved  1  v  me 


And  this  u.is  the  reason  that,  long  ato. 

In  this  kiniidoni  In  the  --ea. 
A  wind  lilew  out  of  a  elond.  ehillini; 

.M\'  he.'uitifid  Annalnl  Lee; 
So  that   her  liiL;h  torn   kin-m.'in  came 

.And  hi.re  her  away   from  nu. 


— r,','. 


A  conipU'le  tatilc  nf  tlie-o  i|ti;\litie-  will  la  i'miiii'I  at  tlio  t'h>-i'  of  tlii-  clKiptcr. 
uitli  till'  lu-lii  of  uliiili.  atnl  llu  -tart  inaili  with  the  ;i1hivi-  work,  tlic  ninrf  iKii- 
catc  tone  (|ualitics  can  he  ilcvcloiicil. 


Force. 

rio-cly  allit'il  fn  r|tialily  of  loiii-  is  forcr.  Lttt  the  relatioii-lilp  portiiit-:  a  ilis- 
tiiict  ililTcrcticc  to  I'xist,  one  wliicli  tlu  tiaclicr  -lioiilil  dcarlv  aiiiireciatc.  even  if 
it  is  tliotii.;lit  lu'st  nut  to  oonfn-i-  the  pupil  v.  itii  anmlier  term.  |n-t  a-  tlie  i/im/(M' 
of  the  tunc  interjircts  the  kiini  of  eniotion.  joree  ititeriirels  the  aiiiimnt  of  etieroy 
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to  be  ii-<i.l  in  voicinR  that  emotion.  This  is  the  most  difficult  element  to  be  secured 
in  reading  and  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  pupil  has  the  thought  of  the  lesson 
so  -liiiuilatid  bv  iiUhu>iaMn  that  his  li-llesMicss  vani^lus  and  his  expression  conies 
si,,>iitaiio.ii>lv.'  At  this  i«.int.  activity,  not  otilv  mental,  but  physical  as  well,  must 
iiisi.irc  the  class.  .\  swilt  drill  in  plivsical  excrci>cs  prcccdiuj;  the  le>soii,  with 
.dniiidaiicc  ..f  irc-h  air  then  and  throughout  the  recitation,  wdl  do  much  toward 
baiii-hiiii;  the  indil'lVrcnt  attitude  of  the  da^s.  I'.enin  the  reading  hour  with  con- 
cert rea.liiiK'  "I  the  -election  ^iveu  below,  and  fallow  that  by  individual  readuiR  of 
the  -aiiio.  The  directions  u-ed  in  the  development  of  the  other  expressional  and 
tone  .|u;ilitie-.  can  be  followed  here  with  regard  to  taking'  up  the  lessons  together 
that  have  the  need  of  force  in  their  interpretation. 

Hark  I  'tis  tlic  voice  of  tlic  mountain, 

And  it  speaks  to  onr  heart  in  its  pride. 
As  it  tills  of  the  lieariiii;  of  Iicroes. 

Who  conip.isseil  its  summits  ami  died! 
How  they  yatliereJ  to  strife  as   the   laBlos. 

When  the  foiman  had  clamhered  the  heiyht! 
How  with  scent  keen  and  eager  as  eagles. 

They   hunted   them   down    for   ihe   fight! 

Hark!  through  tho  gorge  of  the  valley, 

'Tis  the  bngle  that  tells  of  the   foe; 
Onr   own   ciuiekly    soinuls    for   the   rally, 

And  we  -iiatili  <lown  the  rifle  and  9.0. 


The  British,  the  Tories  are  on  ns; 

.\nd  now   i>   llie   moment   10  prove 
To   the   WDtiun    whose    virtues    have    won    us. 

That  iiur  virtues  are  worthy  their  love! 
They  have  -wejit  iIk    vast,  vallevs  helow  us. 

With  ;'ire,  to  the  hills   fr.iiii  the  sea; 
And   here   woiihl   lhe\    >e( k   to  o'erlhnnv   ns. 

In  a  realm  whii  li  our  eagles  make  free! 


k  'it*. 
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Detailed  Shades  of  Expression. 


Tf  1'  ^  lain  tii.'imht  •<{  the  reailin;;  can  be  i)roduced  thrnuKh  an  under- 
sta  lilt,'  i  ///»•',  /"I'i/^  '""'•.  qiutlilw  ar.<i  jotw.  the  meaning  within  tiie  seuHiices 
uill  ulteii  take  care  <>i  itself.  Hut  it  tlie  pni'il  laiK  to  do  thi-,  the  matters  of 
i^roufiii  ,.  of  suhordiiitUioii.  and  ciiifluisis  should  be  dwelt  upon. 

(IkoiI'im;  is  the  settiiij,;  olT  of  word-  which  make  a  thouj;ht  unit.  Just  as 
imncttiatiou  i-  a  jjuidi'  to  the  ^'rammaticil  -tructurc  of  the  veiitence.  i^rnuf<iii:;  i- 
a  K'lide  III  the  thtniKlit  -truclure.  (.'luldren  who  are  naturally  K""'l  readers  will 
do  this  in-tinctivelvi  but  there  are  tli^-e  whn  will  need  help.  In  tin-  matter  defi- 
nite dinction  i-  imp..-MbK'.  for  the  child  mu-t  '<•<•/  the  thou^ilu  i,'roup.  One  of 
r  be-t  instructors  in  rea<liiii,'  sass  there  is  cnly  ..ne  universal  rule  about  group- 
There  is  never  nii.re  than  one  emphatic  wi^rd  in  a  group.  If  a  reader 
<K-cides  t.i  emphasize  all  additional  word,  he  will  instinctively  make  two  jrronps 
out  of  wliat  he  had  b<  fore  made  but  one.'"  (k>  over  the  lessons  with  the  puinls 
in  the  recitation  period  until  they  bei^in  to  pick  out  tlu'  groups  correctly.  Let 
them  Use  their  individuality  just  as  far  as  possible.  It  will  be  fonn<l  that  the 
boy  or  girl  who  is  ;iu  expressive  reader  will  (piickly  -ee  the  advantage  of  careful 
grouping:  the  careless  on,,  will  not,  but  the  habit  will  grow  upon  him  uncon- 
sciously freim  the  work  of  the  others. 
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COKUIXT    POSITIONS    IN    I'LMU.IC    RKADINC. 


3-     tear. 


2.     DtikUin. 
4.      MrditatK'ti 


ffi.  III! 


;, '"If 


f."*'.^ 


Fron  "lacidMtt  of  the  French  Cunp.' 


".tormcd  Raiisbnn;   | 


Yon  know  wc  Kritich 

A  rmk-  or  «o  awav. 
On  u  littif  mound.  |   Napulron 

iM'iod  I  on  the  >tortiunK  <liv.     I 
With  nuk  iiut-tliriist.  |  miii  fatiiv  how  j 

I.i'K^  wide,  I   arms  Imkid  In  hind,  I 
A-  it  lo  halaiK'i   ihi-  prone  limw   | 

0|)|)r<ssi\r  I  with  hi*  mind.  ;  | 

It  will  be  scon  from  this  example  that  the  Rniupinj;  ciirre>|M)iiil>.  in  place* 
to  the  puncttiatii)ii,  while  in  nthers  it  iloe-  imt.  The  Mime  will  he  seen  from  the 
fulluwing  sclectii)n>  from  tiie  /'iV/uijc'  lilmksmiii,: 

Me  (;oes  on  Sunday  to  ll.i-  chitreh.  | 

And  sill  anmiig  his  lio^s;   | 
lie  hears  the  parMin  pray  and  i)reaeh  :  | 

lie   hears    his   daimhier's   vniee.    | 
SinKinK  in  the  viMane  elioir.  | 

And  it  makes  his  lie.irt  rejoice.  | 

Toilintf,   I    rejoiciiiK,   |   sorrowinR,   | 

OnwanI  tlironnh  life  he  Roes;  | 
T-ich  niorninK  |  sees  s.nne  ta.sk  beKun.  | 

|-'.uh  evenuiy  !  sees  it  elose ;  j 
Snnieihtn«  attempted   |   sonielliiii).!  done.   | 

Has  earned  a  inwhl's  npi>~e.  | 

After  the  siihjcct  of  f^roiipiit):;  is  ntnlerstood,  the  next  logical  step  is  that  of 
subordiiHUUnt.  'I'liis  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  ilevice>  of  exi)ression,  as  it 
solves  for  the  hearer  the  ihonj^rht  valtie  of  the  (litTereiit  ^'i^onps :  the  im|)ortant 
thonjjhts  staniliiifj  out  eliarly  in  the  reader's  tones,  the  moililyinp  or  siihonlinato 
thoiif^hts  (Iroi)piiin  into  the  hackfiroinnl  hy  hein^,'  j;iven  a  lower  tone.  In  reading 
the  followiniij  seleetion,  notice  how  the  wonls  in  //i;/iV.v  exjjress  suhordinatecl 
thonphts  and  how  the  voiee  nuist  he  toned  to  express  them: 

■■Rot),  liiixiiii^  sdid  out  his  slum'  in  MinPiiii^^iill's  luhil.  Ixnifjht  jerseys  and 
hlaek  Ixxits  and  yellow  oiNkins  for  his  companions;  so  that  the  crew,  if  tlicy  were 
slii^hlly  built,  looked  sm.irt  enoti!.;h  as  they  went  down  to  ihr  slip  to  overhaul  the 
Mary  of  Ari;ylc." — I'rom  The  l-oiir  Maciiiols  liv  William  I'.lack. 

n.x/'rcssion  does  for  the  w<irds  witliin  the  ^irmip  what  fjronpinp  an<l  stih- 
ordination  do  for  the  thotit^ht  within  the  unit.  .\ot  mncli  diltienlty  cati  cotne 
from  this  after  the  work  on  jironpin(.j  h.is  lieen  will  di'iie.  However,  it  mav  be 
well  to  give  the  pupil  a  few  sentences  in  which  ti.  in.iik  the  important  words. 


Reading  by  Grades. 

Intermediate. 

The  pcneral  directions,  piven  (irevioti-ly,  should  he  hepnn  in  these  jjrades 
and  carrieil  on  as  far  within  each  \ear  as  the  mental  development  of  the  pnpils 
will  permit.  It  will  he  found  that  they  will  iirasp  the  lo^ic  of  the  directions 
very  well,  htit  pnttini,^  them  into  ctitiiuied  tise  will  take  not  only  days  hnt  months. 

The  ntateri.il  within  the  sclioi  1  re.idir,  tirst  of  .-.ll.  sl,,,idd  he  c  Lis  si  tit-, I  liv  the 
teacher  accordinjj  to  the  onler  of  cKveliipmetil  of  '.he  vocal  atid  express!. mal 
([nalities  of  the  piipiK.  The  intt  r< -t  of  the  clas-  will  Ik  iiicreaseil  hv  nsiii!;  the 
lessons  as  ilhistratiotis  of  these  dil't'erent  steps.  Thi,  w  ;ll  U  ad  the  pitpil  to  feel 
that  the  clay's  work  is  me.iin  to  meet  his  particnl.ir  iii nl  .iiid  therefore  mn-t  appeal 
to  him  more  than  an  .irhltr.iry  assii;tniietit  of  the  "next  livs,in." 

The  nse  of  the  diction.irv  shuiild  hegin  as  enrlv  ;is  the  fonrtli  vi'ar.  Carefnl 
directie>ns  and  fre(|nent  clrills  iti  the  iise  of  the  dictiiMi.iiv .  in  snine  cases  occtipy- 
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inji  entire  rcaditiR  hour«.  will  do  much  toward  siniplifylij;  later  worK.    The  lol- 
lowillL'  Min>,'<-'stv"ii>  arc  Kiveii  tu  aid  in  m;ikin>;  ditiiiitc  rc(|iiirciiu-nU  ; 

I.  Kach  inii>il  -iitiuiil  nwii  lii>  own  dutimiarv,  it  |k.smI)U'.  and  it  shouUI 
1(0  tlu'  same  as  that  i.f  tlu  .ilhcr  lIlcllllK■r^  nt  the  class,  so  that  the  teacher 
will  lie  cnaliKd  t.i  make  dclinitc  and  unilnrni  rei|iiircnKiits. 

II.  I'.aili  divisjci  of  a  dictinnary  has  imhvidii.il  value  and  the  teacher 
should  carel'nllv  tall  attiiitKin  til  and  e\).lain  each  jiart. 

III.  (.oiiiiiutal  and  thorouKli  stndy  should  he  ^i'.    n  t'lc  tahle  of  «lia- 

critical  mark-  (-'c  I'a^'i'  I-'' )•  .       ,         ,.  ,         ■     .• 

1\.  r.ecaiis.'  oi  the  nii«lern  ineih<«ls  of  le:iclnnK  idnij,'  in  the  pn- 
inarv  CTades.  vounK  pupils  d.>  not  know  the  relative  |mi  'on  of  the  letters 
in  alplKiUticaf  onkr.  Have  the  cl,is>  turn  rapidly  from  l.tler  t..  letter  m 
the  .lKlionar\ .  iioiicini;  the  proportion  of  -pace  ^ivcn  ti>  each  and  the  arraiiKc- 
nielll  of  Wiird-  in  seiiiii  ticc  of  tlle-e  litters. 

\'.  The  fact  that  dilYercnl  meaning's  are  j;iven  uudi  r  a  w  nl  needs 
CNplanation:  -eiitence  work  illustrating  the  use  of  the  w..rd  in  ditYercnt  \va>s 

oiiLdit  to  he  niven.  ,       ,    .  .,  •  n 

(he  reward  !•  r  the  time  and  lal.or  K'ven  to  the  study  of  these  things  will 
he  more  than  rcpai<l  in  ttie  iiiiprovenienl  in  accuracy  of  stii.ly  lialnts,  especially 
in  the  de-ire  of  the  pupil  U>  pa-,  from  the  dictionary  to  other  r<  lerence  ..«iks. 
and  in  the  satisfaction  of  havinj;  rc.iuccd  a  ditViculty  to  a  too)  which  will  l>e  the 
pttpil'-  help  through  life.  .       ,  .  , 

.Ntteiiti.n  to  correct  articulation  hei;ins.  of  course,  in  he  primary  Krailcs. 
hut  the  nece>-itv  of  that  .itluilioii  incnaMS  rather  than  dcvTeases  throUKliout  the 
intcrmediit.'  grades.  It  i-  ueiierallv  a  mi-takc  to  interrupt  a  pupil  while  he  is 
readme'  to  correct  a  l.iult  in  arlicid.itioii.  as  he  lo>e-  the  thought  as  well  as  the 
tone  tiece-arv  for  the  >\prcs-ion  of  that  tlioiii;ht.  ami  hecomes  discoura>;ed  and 
emharra-ed.  .\  few  minutes,  ^iveii  to  tlu  entire  cla-s.  at  the  het,'iniiinK  of  the 
hour,  and  continued  dailv  in  a  s>-.ti-matic  wav  so  loiiy;  a-  the  juipiK  re-p.  iid  well, 
will  he  found  t..  i;o  far  toward  producint;  di-linct  eiiunci:;tion.  Do  cneri;etic  con- 
cert work.  Il.ive  inilividniK  follow  with  the  same  acconlin^;  to  their  needs.  It 
-hoiild  he  imi.res-eil  ii)Hm  the  pitpiN  th;it  di-tiiut  -i  e.ch  i-  a  most  valuahle  as-it 
ill  !.ocial  and  husincss  coiiversaiiuii  a-  well  as  in  reading.    Such  e.Npressions  a.s, 

"Wliatcha  >!oiir'"  (What  are  you  <loinK?) 
"Wher'd  >et;o?"  (Where  did  viai  go?) 
"("ancher  come?"  (Can't  you  come?) 
••nuirtclier  know  ?"  (Uun't  you  know  ?) 
are  constantiv  current  on  our  streets  and  on  our  school  playgrounds.     We  arc 
likely  to  cousi.Ur  these  the  earmarks  of  illiteracy  when  we  sec  them  in  printe.l 
conversation.     \Miv  an\  more  -,,  there  than  in  speech.' 

It  is  impos-ihie  to' Mthniit  a  [<n>-niiii  lor  a  reading  hour  in  these  gr.ades.  or 
any  otlui.  that  can  he  followed  at  all  times  (  in  s,,nie  days  articulation  demands 
more  time  than  on  others  ;  soiiietinies  tlu-  .Irill  on  ex|>ressioii  must  take  precedence; 
anil  again  the  asMgnnunt  of  the  following  day's  K'ssoii  may  take  up  very  nearly, 
if  not  all.  the  period.  The  la-t  i-  particularlv  true  if  the  pupils  have  reached  the 
i>lace  where  thev  need  the  stimuli  of  new  ilit'ticulties  in  ex)iressioii  or  material. 
.\hove  all  else  the  teacher  -hoiild  have  a  detiiiite  line  of  develo))ment  planned  for 
the  class,  a  distinct  goal  to  he  reached  at  a  certain  time,  and  that  goal  should 
mark  the  ac.|uiremeiit  of  certain  things  in  expression,  articulation.  i«iise.  and 
studv  hahits,  rather  than  the  covering  of  so  m.inv  lessons  in  -,,  m.my  days. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plan  of  action  for  each  recitation  ami 
follow  it  as  a  rule,  varying  oiily  when  necessitv  demands.  In  a  half  hour  reading 
recitation  the  following  division  of  time  has  heeii  found  successful: 

.Nrticulation Three  minutes 

( )ral   Reading Twentv-two  minutes. 

Assignment I'ive  minutes. 
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The  suRRe^tion*  prcvir.n-Iy  Riven  in  <lctail  for  expression  and  articulation 
Ik'  a|i('liiHl  under  tliis  program.  'Die  <|iK>tiiin  nf  aN^iRntticiit,  liowever,  has 
not  Ix-cn  (ii»ius»e«l  ami  it  i-  on  till*  part  of  liie  Imur  that  the  ^uccc^s  of  the  other 
division-'  ile|><'nd>.  So  far  as  tiie  iiiateriul  will  permit  the  teacher  should  make 
her  as^i^'nl)U'nt  ineliule  the  |H>ints  beluw : 

I.  I.isr  OK  WokiN. 

A.   New. 

1.  rronuiiciation. 

■»'.  Meaning. 
II.  Old  words  in  new  sen»e. 

II.  Oinsiio.ss  ON    Tiiori.iir  wn  MxfkK.ssioN. 

llawtliorne's  iinliL-ii  I'Uccc  lia-.  Iteeii  selected  for  an  example  of  assignment; 
the  work  t)ii  this  sin  mid  eovir  a  week.  a>  the  interest  aroioed  is  worth  the  time. 


?     Look  lip  the  word  Ici^cnd, 
told  aUiiit   Jasciu  in  the  early 


Assignment  of  "The  Golden  Fleece." 

In  what  part  of  your  dictionary  can  yon  tiiid  the  fullnwin^  worils?  J.ison, 
lolchos.  Centaurs,  t  hernn.  .\csii]),  I'eli.is,  Dmluna,  ,\r>;us,  Cnlchis,  .\eles,  Medea, 
t'admus,  .Neptune.  .\r>,'(inauts,  (.'irce,  and  \ulcan?  It  ><iu  caiuiot  find  thetn  in 
\()ur  small  Iwiok  where  cm  they  he  fnuiid  in  the  larjjer  one?  Look  them  up, 
inark  them,  and  lirinj,'  in  ^onie  delinile  infiirniation  C'liicernin^t  them.  Pronounce 
and  mark  the  following;  friin  your  own  dictionary:  malice,  K^'^h,  turbulent,  (piest, 
oiK-isance,  si|>|n.n<led.  meed. 

(Jucstion.'!:    Is  this   a   fairy   stury.  or   a   fahic 
hefore  makins.;  your  dicisinii.     What   thing's  arc 

part  of  the  story  which  liilp  to  form  \(iur  decision?  Why  is  the  sinry  called 
The  Ciohlcii  rit-ccr.'  Why  is  j.ison  maile  to  cro,,  the  tnrliulcnt  stream?  Why 
were  the  peo]ile  so  excited  over  the  appiarance  of  J.ison?  llipw  is  Kinj;  I'elias 
shown  hv  his  own  speeches  to  1k'  a  wicked  m.in  ?  I'.v  wli.it  Ilawthorne  says  alxnit 
him?  .Select  live  words  that  semi  l>es|  in  descriliint;  ilie  o.ik.  Can  you  see  the 
ship  pulled  hy  fifty  youths  in  the  soiitlieni  seas'-'  What  doe-  it  look  like?  Can 
you  picture  to  \ntirself  the  scene  with  Kint;  I'elias.  .Mede.i.  .md  Jason?  What 
(liK's  the  room  look  like?  How  can  \oit  tell  how  lasoii's,  the  Kinj;'s.  and  .Medea's 
speeches  shoiiM  lie  rea<l?  Where,  in  the  encounter  with  tlie  hra/en  hulls,  should 
you  read  rajjidly?  l)o  yoii  hlame  .Medea  for  wurkiiitj  a^,'.iiiist  her  f.itlier?  Why 
is  the  oak  fore-t  where  the  iKece  li;in)is  m;ide  so  dark?  What  are  the  hest  words 
Used  in  ilescrihinj;  the  fleece  and  the  drauon?  Is  this  the  l.i-t  time  .Medea  sees 
lason?  Does  Jason  !.;et  his  throne?  Wti.it  places  in  the  story  should  he  read 
as  if  you  were  frii;hlened  ?  I'iiiil  par.iuraphs  th.it  can  he  m.ide  cle.irer  to  the 
class  hy  readiiifj  |)arts  in  a  lower  tone  than  the  rest?  I  low  ilo  you  know  that 
Jason  is  hr.ive?  That  he  is  honest?  Is  he  .my  >;reater  in  his  character  at  the 
close  of  the  story  than  at  the  heiiiniiiii^j?     Why? 

No  ]>lace  has  heen  ^iven  on  the  division  of  time  in  the  recitation  projjram  for 
.S'i\'/i/  ly'riitiiiii^.  for  it  is  not  always  well  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  period  hy 
iiitroducinu  a  lesson  foreign  to  the  llioui;lit  of  tlie  one  jirepared.  \'ery  often, 
however.  sij;lit  reailinij  can  he  introduced  tc^  stniisthen  the  work  in  expression, 
for  vatiety.  to  stinuil:ite  new  iiiti  rest,  and  to  sitp|ilemeiit  m.iterial  which  the  i)iipils 
have  iH'eii  unable  to  tin<l.  The  la-t  can  he  illustrated  in  connection  with  The 
(iolili'ii  I'lturc.  where  others  of  Hawthorne's  stories  which  tako  up  Jason  can  be 
Used. 

Sight  readiut;  !<  the  hest  test  in  articiilatiiin  that  can  he  given.  Have  a  para- 
Crajili  read  hy  a  inijiil  and  then  call  on  ditTerent  nieinhers  of  the  class  for  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  Tliev  will  see  for  themselves  how  difficult  it  is  to  know  what  is 
beinji  reail  hy  one  who^e  eiiunci.ition  is  poor,  .\nother  gooil  device  in  sj.jjht  read- 
ing is  to  pass  the  Ivvik  from  pupil  to  pupil,  each  reading  but  a  senlcii'  e.  Still 
another  is  to  divide  the  class  into  groups,  and  give  each  a  story  to  read  .il<iud  to 
the  niemljers  of  his  group. 
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All  the  formality  of  pchool  can  be  put  aside  at  this  time,  and  the  pupils  can 
be  gathered  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  so  that  the  reading  of  each  group  will 
not  annoy  the  others.  With  care  and  tact  the  teacher  can  make  this  very  profit- 
able, both  in  sight  reading  and  in  the  development  of  the  self-reliance  of  the 
school.  By  passing  gently  and  continuously  from  group  to  group  the  teacher 
can  keep  sufficient  supervision  to  maintain  (piiet  and  interest  and  still  appear  to 
be  leaving  the  pupils  to  their  own  government. 


Course  of  Reading  for  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Years. 


Third  Year. 
Third  Reader. 
Stories  of  Great  .hiiericans  for  Little 

A  mericans  ( F.ggleston ) . 
Selections   from   Grimm's  Fairy   Tales 

(I.  and  II.). 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field  (I.  and 

II.). 
Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch. 
Stories  of  Old  Greece. 
Pii.ts  in  Boots. 
Child  Life  in  .Mctny  Lands. 

Fourth  Yt:.\R. 
Third  Reader. 
Story  of  IVashington. 


Story  of  Lincoln. 

Story  of  Pioneer  Life. 

.Iiint  .Martha's  Corner  Cnphoard. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Fifth  Year. 

Fc'irth  Reader. 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adven- 
ture (Egglcstcn). 

Stories  from  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Books. 

Black  Beauty  (Sewell). 

Little  Lame  Prince  (Mulock). 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Heroes  of  Industry, 


3   . 


Reading  of  the  Grammar  Grades. 

.Mmost  tlic  entire  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these  grades  depend";  upon  the 
amount  of  thorough  i)reparation  in  articulation,  expression,  and  habits  of  study 
in  the  earlier  year>.  If  tlie  foundation  work  has  been  all  that  it  shoul<l  be.  the 
advance  course  in  the  granuuar  schools  should  be  a  pleasure  to  both  teacher 
and  i)upils:  if  tiiat  foundation  has  been  neglected,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  an<l  give  wliat  ha^  not  been  given  before.  Fortunately 
the  adde.1  age  which  cotiies  with  these  school  years  makes  it  pos>ible  for  the  pupils 
to  gra>p  the  necessity  of  tlie  work  and  to  lieeonie  ready  to  apply  it  in  a  shorter 
time  tlian  younger  pupils  can.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  these  added  years  have  brought 
added  self-eoiisciou>ness  which  makes  the  <|iiestion  of  expression  a  difficult  one, 
especiailv  so  with  the  half-grown,  awkward  boy.  .Arouse  a  vigorous  interest 
among  the  better  pupils,  watch  your  chance.  :  1  when  the  rough,  uncouth  boy 
is  off  his  guard  in  a  moment  of  interot.  sweep  him  iiUo  line  by  having  him  read 
a  minor  ])art  in  >onie  simple  dramatization:  pay  no  attention  to  him.  but  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  cour>e  that  he  can  and  will  do  the  ])art  assigned.  .\nd  he  will.  See 
that  he  has  a  longer  part  to  read  very  soon.  Continue  tliis  work  imtil  the  time 
seems  ripe  for  liim  to  read  .done.  N'othiiig  hut  infinite  tact,  a  tact  that  ignores 
anything  unusual  in  the  boy'>  attitude,  can  overcome  the  difficulty  this  boy  has  in 
reading.  I'.ut  it  can  be  done  and  the  self-respect,  tiic  character  development  tliat 
comes  to  liiin  in  the  proee».  is  an  ideal  worthy  to  keep  in  mind. 

Coiixtnnt  drilling  on  articulation  is  necessary  tlirough  these  grades,  connect- 
ing the  work  here  with  outside  practical  life  as  much  as  possible.  The  use  of  the 
dictinnarv,  of  course,  must  cnntimic  now  and  alwavs.  a>  a  life  habit.  In  the-e 
grades  more  responsibility  can  be  placed  on  the  pupil  in  the  selection  of  the  words 
to  be  looked  up.    A  committee  can  be  apjiointed  from  the  class,  now  and  then,  to 
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make  the  lists  of  words  for  the  remainder  of  the  class  to  look  up.    Individual  lists 
can  also  be  required  and  afterward  discussed  in  class. 

If  the  course  of  study  supplies  nothing  but  the  school  readers,  the  question 
of  interest  in  these  year>  will  be  greater  than  if  suitable  classics  were  included. 
Much  can  be  dune,  however,  toward  study  growth,  if  the  material  in  the  readers 
is  classified  by  the  teacher.  This  classification  falls,  ordinarily,  into  the  following 
four  groups  : 

First.  The  easy  lessons  which  are  within  the  grasp  of  the  pupil  when  he 
first  enters  the  grade  and  which  appeal  to  him  because  of  his  ability  to  handle 
them. 

Skco.sI'.  The  selections  which  are  taken  from  the  best  writers  and  contain 
thoughts  of  which  the  growing  boy  and  girl  are  just  beginning  to  be  conscious 
as  being  true  in  life's  i)hilcjsopliy.  Connect  this  i)hiloso])liy  with  present-day  life, 
with  public  events  and  jnys  and  sorrows  oi  neighborhood  associations.  These  are 
the  lessons  the  pupils  will  choose  again  and  again  because  of  the  universal  appeal 
to  human  nature. 

TiiiKi).  The  grou])  which  has  interesting  and  new  information.  Here  outside 
material  can  be  brouglit  to  the  class  by  the  pupil  and  read  by  him  to  the  class,  or 
passed  around  to  be  used  as  sight  reading. 

FoiRTH.  The  lessons  which  contain  material  too  difficult  in  thought  and 
wording  for  the  class.  This  group  does  not  always  exist,  and  the  number  of  les- 
sons in  it,  under  any  circumstances,  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  working  the  pupils 
up  to  it  through  the  other  groujis  in  tlie  reader.  However,  it  is  wiser  to  abandon 
the  most  difficult  than  to  my>tify  the  pupils  by  difficulties  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. 

A  great  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  drop  out  before  entering  the  high  school. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  tliis,  the  reading  of  classics  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  grammar  grades.  They  are  most  valuable  for  the  development  of  good  read- 
ing as  the  pupil  loses  himself  in  the  interest  of  the  story,  or  the  sustaineil  emo- 
tion of  some  great  speech  finally  gains  its  hold  on  him  and  his  expression  comes 
much  more  naturally  than  in  the  short  selections  in  the  reader.  It  is  well  to 
begin  with  prose  stories  in  this  work  and  follow  them  with  narrative  poems,  clos- 
ing the  work  with,  at  least,  one  drama,  Julius  Caesar  preferably,  as  the  line  of 
interest  is  a  single  one  and  easily  followed.  The  assignment  for  the  stud.y  of  the 
narratives  can  be  ba>ed  on  tbat'of  7  he  GolJcn  Flfccc.  given  luider  the  work  in 
I.STKRMKDIATK  (iR.\ii|-s,  only  increasing  the  demands  for  expressive  won's  and 
study  of  character.  The  more  formal  terms  of  introduction,  scttiii,^.  climax,  char- 
acter dcrclofmcnt.  etc..  can  gradually  !.<•  introduced  and  with  bright  pupils  in  the 
upper  grades  it  is  possible  to  take  up  lliv  (|uestion  of  an  author's  style  in  a  simple 
way.  l-'amiliaritv  with  the~e  terms  makes  it  desirable  to  handle  the  study  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  a  far  more  scholarly  fa>hiou  than  wouhl  bo  possible  otherwise. 
In  connection  with  the  drama,  it  is  wise  to  teach  the  general  structure  of  Shakes- 
peare's plavs  as  the  pupil  is  saved  niucb  bewilderment  if  he  understands  what  is 
to  be  accompli-hed  in  each  act.  He  is  also  furnished  a  basis  for  future  reading 
and  studv.  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  do  nmch  better  work.  The  outline 
below  is  given  as  a  general  one  to  follow,  but  it  should  be  varied  slightly  if  the 
play  demands : 

I.  Introduction  :   .Vet  I. 

,\.  Introduction  of  important  characters. 
H.   Previous  his'ory  necessary  for  unilerstanding  of  plot. 
C.   Hero's  juirpose. 
II.  Developnuiit  of  hero's  purpose:   .\ct  II. 

III.  Climax:   Act  HI. 

I\'.  Ciradual  undoing  of  opposition  to  heir:   .\ct  I\  . 
V.  Catastrophe  or  happy  ending:   Act  V. 
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The  play  should  I)e  studied  carefully  with  qucstiins  as  well  as  by  following 
this  outliue.  Tiic  rcadinjj  hour  should  be  pven  up  to  the  discussion  of  these  until 
the  pupils  are  thor(iufj;hly  familiar  with  the  thouRht  of  the  times.  Then  should 
follnw  a  dramatizaliini  of  the  entire  play.  Uy  no  means  have  the  pu])ils  learn 
their  part>.  It  is  reading  we  are  teaehinj^.  not  public  speaking.  The  important 
elenuiit  is  the  drill  they  >;et  in  handlin>;  their  book  easily,  in  being  able  to  look 
from  it  to  the  lurson  a(l(lre>sod  and  back  again  without  stumbling.  In  going 
through  such  >iniple  acting  as  i>  in  good  taste  with  their  ])art  and  their  possibil- 
ities and  ^till  keeping  their  place  in  reading,  these  are  the  essentials  which  give  the 
value  to  this  work.  .\s>ign  the  |iarts  the  day  before  and  give  such  directions 
ahoiil  the  pc>>itiiin  of  the  dilTereiit  characters  as  may  seem  iK'st,  including  the  act- 
ing necosary  for  the  interpretation.     The  front  of  the  schoolroom  is  the  stage, 
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ST.\GI-;  ri.AN   FOR   DRAMATIZATION   OF  Tll'riNC,  JOHN   SlUVKR  TIIF.   ni.ACK  SI'OT. 

A-B,   Front  wall  vf  room  or  t)ack  nf  st.mt:  CI).  Fmnt  of  >t.iKf.  I)i»uiuieil  hy  front  row  nf  seats;    1.  John  Silver; 
J.  Jim:  J,  Kxit  aiiil  encaiK-c  ul  Mutineers;  \  \  X  .\,  Mutineers;  X,  .Mutineer  that  iiave  the  black  spot. 

the  exits  .nul  entr.-'nccs  are  from  the  side,  the  school  is  the  audience,  .\fter  the 
fir>t  act  is  reail.  plans  for  the  stage  can  be  asked  for  from  the  i)upils.  It  will  be 
a  siiqiri^e  to  find  how  much  interest  and  ingenuity  the  pupils  will  >hrnv  in  this 
work  .md  wliat  a  growth  will  be  made  in  imitatior.,  in  resourcefulness,  and  in 
expre>>iunal  reading. 


Suggestive  Course  of  Reading  for  Grammar  Grades. 
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Sixth  Vi;ar. 
Fourth  ke.uler. 
lu'hiiisiin  Crusoe. 
//;iK>'(j/.'i<7. 
A'/f  /  \iii  irinklc. 
A'l'ii,;'  .Irlhiir  and  1 1  is  Kiii.i^hts. 
Gicat  Sioiic  I'licc. 
Coiirtsliif^  I'f  Miles  Stiiiidish. 

Si:vi:\Tii  Yi:ar. 
Fifth  Reader. 
Lamb"-  Tiilcs  fn<ni  S'uikrsf'carc. 


Lowell's  risi(Ui  of  Sir  I.iiunfai. 
Mail  Wilhiuif  a  t'()i(»/rv. 
Treasure  Island. 

I'.iciiiTii  Year. 

1-ifth  Reader. 

F.zaii.i^elinc. 

Lady  of  Lake. 

Snozeboiiitd. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Succession  of  Forest  Trees  (Thorcau). 
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Reading  in  tlie  Higti  School. 

Reading  as  a  special  course  in  the  liigli  school  does  not  exist,  but  the  <lrill  in 
it  should  hy  no  means  he  discontinued  because  of  that.  The  Knfjlish  courses  offer 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  reaitin^;.  If  the  grade  work  lias  been  properly  done 
the  study  of  literature  in  the  high  school  has  received  an  impetus  which  the 
instructors  recognize  to  be  of  the  highest  value.  \ot  all  of  every  classic,  taken  up 
in  the  study  of  l';ngli>h,  can  be  read  aloud  by  the  class  in  the  recitation  ])eriod, 
but  selections  can  and  should  be  read  with  particular  attention  given  to  the  expres- 
sion of  them.  Dramatization,  here  as  in  the  grades,  is  one  of  the  best  devices  for 
bringing  awkward  jjujiils  before  the  class  ami  making  them  forget  their  embar- 
rassment. Xumerous  passages  in  narrative  poems  and  in  prose  fiction  can  be 
Minply  dramatized,  and  much  benefit  in  thought  interpretation  can  be  derived 
from  the  work  as  well  as  the  drill  in  reading,  .'^ome  of  these  are  The  Inn  Scene, 
in  Silas  .Marner;  77/>/'i«;,'  John  Silver  the  Black  Spot,  in  Treasure  Island;  Trial 
of  Rebecca,  in  Ivanhoe;  Quarrel  beti^'een  Roderick  and  Malcolm  Graeme,  in  Lady 
of  the  Lake. 


Teacher's  Reference  Table  of  Terms  Used  in  Reading. 

I.    QlAf.lTV. 

.\.  Definition. 

I.  Oualitv  has  reference  to  the  kind  of  tone  to  be  used. 
li.  Kinds. 

1.  I'ure. 

a.  .\  tone  free  from  harsh,  nasal,  or  aspirate  qualities. 

2.  Orotund. 

a.  Definition. 

1.  I'ull,  cK'ar  tone  used  in  solemn,  energetic,  or  pathetic 
expression. 

b.  Degrees  of  this  tone  according  to  emotion. 

1.  EtTusive. 

a.  Solemnity  or  pathos. 

2.  Expulsive. 

a.  Earnestness. 

3.  Explosive. 

a.  Intense  excitement. 

3.  .Aspirated  quality. 

a.  .\  tone  made  by  an  excessive  expulsion  of  breath  in  uttering 
soimds  of  intense  fear. 

4.  Guttural  (piality. 

a.  This  tone  is  cau>ed  by  an  imperfect  oi)em'rg  of  the  mouth 
and  nasal  passages ;  it  is  never  used  ex-ept  in  imitation 
in  interpretative  reading. 

II.    FORCK. 

A.  Definition. 

1.  Force  is  that  term  in  reading  which  designates  the  loudness  and 


13.  Kinds. 


intensitv  of  the  utterance. 


1.  Subdued. 
a.  Use. 


2.  Mn<!crate. 


1.  In  expression  of  pathos  and  solemnity. 


a.  Us 


1.  Ir 


expression  of  descriptive,  or  diilactic  composition. 
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3.  Encrpetic. 

a.  Use. 

1.  In  all  lively  composition. 

4.  Impassioned. 

a.  Use. 

1.  In  expression  of  intense  emotions. 

III.  Stri:ss. 

A.  Definition. 

1.  Tlie  manner  in  which  force  is  applied, 
li.  Kinds. 

1.  Radical. 

a.  Force  of  tlie  utterance  falls  on  the  first  part  of  the  sound  and 
va.iishes  more  or  less  rapidly. 
8.  Medium. 

a.  I'orce  is  so  a])plied  that  the  utterance  swells  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  tone. 

3.  \'anishinR. 

a.  I'Drce  is  w  ithheld  until  the  close  of  the  sound  and  then  comes 
out  sharply. 

4.  Compound. 

a.  The  voice  touches  forcihly  on  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the 
sounds,  but  passes  lightly  over  the  middle. 

5.  Intermittent. 

a.  A  trenil)liiijj  .sound,  or  a  number  of  short  impulses  resembling 
a  wave. 

IV.  riTCH. 

A.  Definition. 

1.  Tlie  degree  to  which  the  voice  is  lowered  or  raised. 

B.  Kinds. 

1.  Low.  4.  High. 

2.  Very  low.  5.  \'ery  high. 

3.  Middle.  6.  Transitious. 

V.   TlMK. 

A.  Quantity. 

1.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  uttering  a  syllable  or  word. 

B.  Movement. 

1.  A  term  closely  connected  with  quantity,  but  including  in  its  mean- 
ing stops  and  pauses. 
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Reading  in  Literature. 

Whence  is  thy  learning?    Ilath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil? 

—Gay. 

All  rests  with  those  who  read.    A  work  or  thought 
Is  what  each  makes  it  to  himself,  .and  may 
Be  full  of  great  dark  meanings,  like  the  sea, 
^\■ith  shoals  of  life  rushing. 

— Bailey. 

Tliat  place  that  dois  contain 
My  hooks,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  Rlorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
\\ith  the  old  sages  and  philosophers; 
.\nil  ?.nmctimc=.  for  variety.  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels. 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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Introduction. 

EVERY  lesson  in  numbers  should  have  value,  not  only  as  an  arithmetic  les- 
son, but  as  a  laiifjuaRe  lesson.    Each  lesson  should  develop  ideas  and  words 
with  which   to  help  express  tho>e  ideas.     I-'requently   we  hear  advanced 
students  as  well  as  school  children  say,  "I  know  but  cannot  tell  it."    This  proves 
the  lack  of  jiowcr  to  express.    Ideas  should  be  clear  and  then  definitely  expressed. 

The  Abstract  and  Concrete. 

Every  class  has  its  bright  as  well  as  its  slugf;i>h  mentalities.  In  presenting, 
numbers  to  children,  the  idea  of  the  mental  development  of  the  mind  should  be 
paramiiUnt.  The  methods  used  to  interest  the  extremely  slnv  pujiils  ma>  not  bi 
the  most  wholesome  for  the  brighter  minds.  Care,  therefore,  should  be  taker 
that  the  object  method  is  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
dwarf  the  brighter  intellects. 

The  earlier  the  child  can  grasp  the  thought  of  abstract  numbers,  the  better. 
In  ca.se  the  teacher  realizes  that  the  abstract  has  not  aroused  the  understanding, 
then  the  objective  method  should  be  resorted  to.  It  is  better  that  the  dullard 
be  left  dull  than  that  the  bright  mind  be  stupefied  or  hindered  in  its  growth.  The 
slow  pupi!  is  not  the  teacher's  only  care  and,  perhaps,  not  the  greatest. 

The  Child  Mind. 

No  definite  outline  can  be  i)laced  I)efore  any  teacher  that  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  classes.  Every  class  contains  pupils  with  dispositions  different  from  any 
other.  No  two  faces  were  ever  constructed  exactly  alike,  and  no  two  minds  are 
exactly  e<|ual  in  power  of  concentration,  or  ajititude.  That  which  arouses  thought 
in  one  mind  may  fail  to  create  a  sensation  in  another.  The  child,  therefore,  if 
the  teacher's  problem.  She  should  know  her  pupils  fully  as  well  as  the  subject 
to  be  taught. 

Self-Effort  is  Paramount. 

Children  learn  Oy  doint;  is  a  pedagogical  maxim,  trite  but  true.  The  muscles 
of  the  body  grow  strong  by  usage.  The  same  law  governs  mental  growth.  The 
child  may  learn  a  fact  by  hearing  it  stated.  In  this  way  he  will  get  knowledge, 
but  without  some  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  learner  the  fact  goes  from  him  and  no 
iiental  growth  takes  place.  The  mind  becomes  more  i)owerful  by  its  own  activity, 
fhe  awakening  of  self-effort  in  the  pujjil  is  true  teaching. 

Practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the  child  arouses  self-activitv  and  under- 
standing follows  as  a  result.  The  boy  or  girl  who  spends  a  nickel  out  of  his 
quarter  realizes  fully  that  he  has  >0  cents  left.    The  children  that  play  keep  store 
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with  mock  or  real  money  acquire  ability  to  undcrstarnl  fundamental  operations 
and  llu'ir  practical  applications.  A  pupil  may  say  there  are  !•  S(|uarc  feet  in  a 
square  yard  without  any  ineiUal  c(iiicei)tioii  of  the  size  or  shape  of  a  square  yard. 
When  he  has  drawn  the  square  yard  and  divided  it  into  square  feet,  he  appreci- 
at.'s  the  nieaninj;  ol  ly  sijuarc  feet  make  i  square  yard. 

The  Aim. 

The  ohject,  of  feaching  is  not  so  much  the  (ilacinj^  of  facts  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  as  it  i>  the  prep.irinj,'  nf  the  mind  for  the  ac(|nisition  uf  knowledge,  creatinj; 
therein  a  ta>te  fur  it.  anil  developiuf;  the  ])ower  to  retain  knowledjje.  Too  much 
explaining:  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  weakens  the  mental  capabilities  of  the  chilil. 
.Some  i)rii|)leins  nnist  he  explained  by  the  teacher  and  this  exi)lanation  should  1k" 
followed  by  much  drill,  el>e  the  exi)lanation  is  of  little  value.  If  the  pupil  studic!> 
out  the  problem  for  himself,  very  little  drill  is  necessary. 

Teaching  of  1,  2,  and  3. 

Children,  draw  the  ])icture  of  1  a])ple.  ,,^£^ 

l  =  one.     Make  1.     Write  the  word  one.  f^^ 

Clap  your  hands  I  time.  \_^     y 

Hold  up  1  tinker:  1  hand. 

Make  (lictures  of  'i  ajiples.  ^       ^ 

Clap  your  hands  ".'  times.  A'     Y       \ 

'i-=\\\o.    Write  the  word  two.  t       k^  j) 

Hold  up  2  fnifjcrs;  ".'  hands.  '*— •^^J*' 

Draw  ;i  api)les.  ,,^_^     \_. 

Clap  your  hands  '^  times.  /"     V"""  "V"       \ 

3  =  three.    Write  the  word  three.  V  ^\     ^^  A  y 

Hold  up  •'!  finfrers. 

Make  •'!  straight  marks. 

Write  the  word  one  3  times. 

y^ ....  one,     .  1,  /■ 

99        two.    .  2,  Jl. 

999 throe,.  3.  J. 

9999 four,    .  4,  ^. 

99999 five,  .  5,  s. 

999999 Bix,  .  6,  / 

q^q^q^q^^q^^ .even,   ?,  / 

9^^^^^^^.    .    .    .eight..    8,     ^ 

999999^99     •  niuo, .  9,  / 
q^q^q^q^q^q^^^q^q^  .  ^en,  .  10,  /^ 

TlC.XCUl.NO  UUJECTS  A.NU  NUMBERS  l-ROM  1  TO  10. 

Make  the  figure  one  .'!  times. 

Make  3  i;iri-lc<.    Make  '■'•  sijuarcs. 

Write  the  wonl  two  3  times. 

M.'ike  the  figure  2  three  times. 

Touch  the  desk  with  the  right  hand  3  times. 
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Touch  the  desk  willi  the  left  hand  It  times. 

Touch  the  desk  with  botli  hands  it  times. 

Make  the  figure  .'t  three  times. 

Mary  may  tlraw  ;.'  ap|)les  and  John  may  draw  one  apple. 

How  many  apples  have  both  drawn  I' 

How  many  more  did  .Mary  tiraw  tii.TU  Johnr 

Draw  ;!  circles  arouncleach  apple. 

children,  stand  on  the  left  f(H)t.  Toucii  the  (lour  with  the  toe  of  the  right 
foot  :t  times.     With  the  heel  ;t  times. 

Stand  on  the  riglit  foot.  Touch  the  floor  with  the  toe  of  the  left  foot  :t  times. 
With  the  heel  3  times. 

Raise  the  right  arm  :t  times. 

Raise  the  left  arm  ;t  times. 

Raise  hoth  arms  .''.  times. 

Re<|uire  pupils  to  tell  something  of  their  own  experience,  where  :t  people  or 
3  objects  were  involved. 

Some  one  tell  a  story  of  three  roliins. 

Another  tell  of  :i  children,  anotlier  of  ^^  apples,  and  so  continue  the  work  UTitil 
the  pupils  fully  grasj)  the  numerical  value  ami  can  make  applications  of  this  value 
in  their  own  language. 

To  Teach  4  and  5. 


Children,  draw  a  picture  of  1  apjiles. 
Draw  4  squares.    .Make  1  circles. 
Make  4  straight  lines. 


4  =  four.    Write  the 
Draw  4  pumpkins. 


(Xfy 


word  four.    Count  the  letters  in  the  word  four. 


Tell  a  story  of  1  kittens. 
Mary,  tell  about  having  4  apples  and  eating  one.    How  many  were  left? 
Tell  about  eating  two  ai)ples. 
Tell  about  eating  three. 
Children,  draw  a  |)icture  of  5  apples. 
Make  5  squares ;  .'>  circles. 
Make  5  straight  marks. 
T)  =  five.    Write  the  word  five  T)  times. 

Can  five  children  play  Pussy  Wants  <;  Corner^    Tell  how  it  is  done. 
Tell  a  story  about  having  .">  cents  and  spending  v'  cents.    .About  spemling  1 
cent,    .'\bout  spending  .'t  cents,    .\boiit  spending  4  cents,    .\bout  spending  '>  cents, 

A  Lesson  to  Illustrate  5,  6,  and  7. 

Draw  .">  apples,  .">  squares,  Ci  circles.     Make  <!  dot-;.     Make  fi  ctraigbt  lines. 
Make  5  long  lines  and  1  short  one.    How  many  more  long  lines  have  you  than 
short  ones? 

How  many  are  li  geese  and  ;>  geese?    Draw  6  geese. 


h^^     anui 


Can  (i  children  play  Piissv  Wants  a  Corner^  Can  thev  play  together  in  the 
same  room?    Tell  bow. 

Can  2  boys  play  with  C>  marbles  ?    Tell  how. 

If  you  had  6  cents  and  bought  a  two-cent  stamp,  how  many  cents  would  you 
have  left  ? 
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Can  fl  boys  play  baseball?  Tell  why 
not. 

Hraw  a  nest  with  1  cr^j  in  it  and  one 
with  7  CKK^  in  it.  iluw  many  arc  <i  ej^jj"* 
and  I  i-KKf 

If  you  take  1  vy^g  out  nf  larli  nest,  liuw  many  t^Ks  will  there  l)e  in  loth  nests? 
Iluw  many  are  ."I  e^^s  and  I  e^ns? 

\(tTi;:  TIkm'  ixercisis  can  Ik'  eontinued  with  ail  numlHTs.  .Ml  nnmerical 
values  and  cuiuhin.itiuns  should  be  illustrateil  by  stories  related  bv  tlic  child  and 
ill  the  child's  uwn  lanKuage. 
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Review  Object  Lesson. 

IIow  many  cherries  on  ihe  end  of  the  branch? 

How  n:any  in  the  first  cluster? 

IIow  many  in  the  tir^t  cluster  and  on  the  end  of  the  branch? 

How  many  eiierries  in  the  second  cluster? 

How  many  in  the  first  and  :  icoiul  clusters' 

IIow  many  in  the  first  and  second  clusters  and  on  the  end  of  the  branch? 

How  many  more  in  the  second  clu>ter  than  in  the  first  cluster? 

How  many  more  in  the  secoiul  clu>ter  than  on  the  end  of  the  branch? 

How  many  cherries  in  the  third  cluster? 

How  many  in  tiie  third  and  second  dusters? 

How  many  in  tiie  thin!  and  fir>t  dusters? 

How  many  in  the  third  cluster  and  the  end  of  the  branch? 

How  many  in  the  first,  second  anil  third  clusters? 

How  many  cherries  on  the  branch? 

How  many  more  in  the  third  clu-fer  than  in  the  second  cluster? 

How  many  more  in  the  third  cluster  than  in  the  first  ? 

How  many  more  in  the  third  than  on  the  end  of  branch  ? 

Children,    what    kind 


of 


birds  <lo  vou  think  these  are? 
Why? 

I  low  many  cherries  has 
each  bird  taken  ?  From  what 
l)lace  on  the  branch  do  you 
think  the  bird  with  the  two 
took  them? 

I'rom  what  place  do  ynii 
think  the  other  bird  tcxik  ae 
cherry?     Why? 

How  many  cherries  have 
both  birds? 

Which  bird  has  the  more? 

How  manv  more  has  one  bird  than  the  other  one? 

Children,  did  you  ever  see  birds  takinjj  cherries  from  a  tree? 

Hid  you  ever  know  people  to  shoot  birds  for  taking  cherries? 

What  tlo  you  think  should  be  done  to  keep  the  birds  from  taking  cherries  ? 


1 


Dominoes. 

Children  enjoy  play  work  with  dominoes,  as  it  combines  business  with 
pleasure,  and  they  learn  to  think  as  thev  plav.  The  real  dominoes  art  too  noi-y 
tor  the  averape  child  to  handle  in  school.  Each  pupil  will  enjov  makinp  a  set  for 
himself  from  pasteboard  or  some  heavy  paper.  It  affords  children  pleasant  and 
profitable  busy  work. 
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Combinations  With  Dominoes. 

point  to  the  ilomiim  in  the  tahle  whieli  has  no  Jots.    Tlic  number  of  dots  on 
this  (liitnino  i'.|ii:iN  I).    <•-      :i'ro  or  miii/;ht. 
/iTo  inians  iinlhint;. 
|)r.i>    the  pivtitri  ni  this  ildMiinn. 
(all  (his  iliitiliU'  lihink. 
I'inil  till'  iliiniiiu)  callcil  lilank-unc.     ilow  many  dots  has  it? 


I'in<l  the  (liiniino  crillril  ilnuhli'-'inc. 

CiMint  tilt'  i|iii>.    ■.'  -  -  t\v( 

Draw  till'  iiictnri'  ni  this  iloniino 

Ilow  many  more  dut*  un  dmililc  "ur  than 


loiihli'-hlank: 


I'ind  anntluT  ilnmind  ccmtainin;^  tin  -ami  numlHr  ni  duls  a^  douhlc-one. 

Call  it  l)lank-t\M>. 

Draw  the  )iicttiri-  of  hiank-two. 

TIk'  numhir  nl  dot^  in  Mank-iw  i  is  hmv  many  tinie-<  the  niinihiT  of  dots  in 
douhle-twu?    Ilow  many  dm-  in  ilunhk-two  and  lilank-twor 

•J  and  •.'  »<|iial  I.     I  -  -  fmir. 

I'^ind  a  duuhle  cuntaiiiiTi;,'  a>  many  dcit>  ,i^  Ixiih  dnuhk'-diu'  and  hIank-two. 

\Vhat  shcidd  thi^  he  ealled?     Ans. — Dimhle-two. 

Draw  a  pieture  nf  dunMe-two. 

I'ind  another  <l'iminu  containing  the  sam  •  number  of  dots  as  double-two  anil 
having;  otie  >idc  blank. 

What  shall  thi>  he  called?    Ans,— lUaiik-four. 

Draw  a  ))icturc  of  blank-four. 

l'"in<l  another  domino  containing;  the  same  nnmlier  of  dots  as  double-two  and 
h^vinf;  one  dot  on  one  >ide. 

What  shall  we  call  this  domino?     .\n-. — Three-one. 

Draw  a  picinre  of  three-one. 

How  manv  dots  on  tlu  left  side  df  three-one? 

Ilnw  manv  dots  on  the  rij,dit  side  of  three-one? 

}fow  manv  mi^re  dots  on  tile  left  side  of  three-one  than  on  the  right  side? 

I'ind  a  iloniino  •■onlaiiiinn  on!\  one  dot. 

W'h.'it  sli.dl  we  call  this  domino?     .\ns. —  I'.lank-one. 

Draw  a  picture  of  blank-one. 

How  manv  dots  in  double-M.nik  and  in  lilank-one?     1  4-  <)=:  1. 

JIow  manv  more  dots  in  blank-one  tli.iii  in  donble-blank?     1  — 0=1. 

How  manv  dots  in  double-one  ;m<l  in  blank-one?    ".'    '-  1  r=  ;i. 

How  many  m<ire  dots  in  donble-inc  than  in  blank-one?    'i  —  1  =  1. 

How  manv  dots  in  ilouble-lwo  an<l  blank-one?     I  -1-  1  =  .'i. 

How  manv  more  dots  in  double-twi)  than  in  blank-one?     1  —  1  =^."5. 

Find  a  domino  containiiiij  three  dots  and  one  sjle  blank. 

What  shall  we  call  this  domino?    .\ns. — lllank-thrce. 

Draw  a  picture  of  blank-three. 

Find  another  domino  coiitainiiifj  the  same  number  oi  dots  as  blank-three. 

What  shall  we  call  thi-  domino?    .-Xns. — Two-one. 

Draw  a  picture  of  two-one. 

How  many  dots  in  blank  three  and  in  two-one?    3  -4-  .'!  -^.  (!. 

How  manv  mure  dots  in  blank-three  than  in  two-one:    .i  —  .'i  =  fl. 

•^".Xn  endless  number  of  combinations  can  be  made  with  dominoes,  only  a 
few  of  wiiich  can  be  given  here. 
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Fractioiu  With  DomiaoM. 


Place  (loiiblr-thrrr  on  Ihi-  talilc. 

Find  aiuither  ddul.lc  ( nnt.iininj;  -',  as  many  <lou  a«  double-three 

rotir  ii|ii;i!s  what  part  of  six  ': 

hiur  is  J',  of  what  niimlKr? 

Fin<l  a  doiihlc  omIaiiMiiK  i;  j  tinus  as  many  dots  as  douhlc-thrcc. 


_  J-  ^  JL  .?!  Z  p 


)ls  in 


«—   t-5   ft-«   ftL   i*t   •!•    Lft 

I  11 • 


and 


and 


•  •       J^     •-.•     •  •     •"•!    !•"•!    f#~*l 
•^     t-^     «_•     ft4     •_!     «!a     «_ft 

•-J    If    I    Is •_     •        •  • 


•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 
• 

•• 

V 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

ii 
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TAULK  l)K  ."'OMINOES. 

Six  is  what  part  of  eiRlit  ? 
Six  is  ^  of  what  number? 
Eight  is  l!j  times  wiiat  mimlx-r? 
I'\nir  is  what  part  of  ciglit? 

Find  a  double  containing  i;4  tmics  as  manv  dots  as  double-four 
Pour  IS  w^hat  part  of  five?    Fight  is  whatpart  of  ten?     I'our  is  4^  of  what 
numl)er?    Eight  is  ji  of  what  number?  '    '     .  o  oi  ^^llar 

Five  is  what  part  of  four?    Ten  is  wliat  p.irt  .-.f  r\"\n ' 
Five  is  1!4  times  what  number?  '^  "  ' 

Ten  is  1'4  times  what  number?    Ten  is  »,  of  what  number' 
l-ind  a  double  containing  i;4  times  as  many  dots  as  double-five. 
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Five  is  what  part  of  six  ?    Six  is  what  part  of  five? 

Ti-n  is  wiiat  part  of  twelve?    Twelve  is  what  part  of  ten? 

Twelve  is  what  part  of  eij;ht?    Ei>;ht  is  what  part  of  twelve? 

Six  i>  what  |>art  ipf  twelve!'    Twelve  is  how  mativ  times  six? 

I'mir  IS  what  part  of  iwelvc?    Twelve  is  how  many  times  tour? 

I'itiil  a  (liimino  not  a  doiihle  eontaiiiint;  y(t  as  manv  dots  as  doiihle-six. 

hind  a  diuninn  not  a  dmilile  eoiitaininj:;  | ,'(  as  many  dots  as  doiihle-six  ;  one, 
not  a  doittile.  eontaimnf,'  'j  as  many  a>  <loiil)le->ix  ;  one.  not  a  double,  eontaining 
}4  as  man\  dots  as  diMihle-six. 

I'iiid  another  with  the  same  numl)er  of  dots  as  live-fuur. 


Percentage  With  Dominoes. 

Find  a  dciniinii  whiih  contains  ."lOCJ   as  manv  ilots  as  the  other. 


\ 

• 

The  numlier  ni  dels  on  lilank  tw  ■  is  wiiat  (ler  cent,  of  the  numhcr  on  three- 
me  and  the  numlier  on  double-two  ? 

l'"ind  dominoes  containinj;  -i^',!',^    as  manv  dots  as  another. 


s 


hi. 


The  nuinlior  of  dots  on  blnnk-tv  o  is  what  (ler  cent,  of  the  number  on  blank- 
three?     (  )n  (loubK-three? 

This  work  may  coiiiinue  with  all  jier  cents,  and  witli  various  combinations. 
R.itio  ;md  prupurtiim  may  also  be  introduced  to  children  by  means  nf  dominoes. 


Applications  of  Percentage. 


If,:-. 


I'-'-., 


1.    WiTIIOI  T     TlMF.. 

1.  I'rotit  ;md  Loss. 

'2.  ( dinnii-sion. 

;i.  .'^tcirks.  I  )ividends.  etc. 

■1.  rrcniiunis  .-md  Discounts. 

r>.  I'.rnker.iu'e. 

<i.  .'^ti>ck  Investments. 

T.  Taxes. 

S.  Duties  and  Cuslnms. 


■-'.  Wirii  TiMi.. 

1.   ."sjiupje   Interest. 

■.'.    Partial   l'a\nients. 

;i.    True  Discounts. 

I.   DisCdUiUinj;  and  lianking, 

Ti.   I'".xchant;e. 

(>.  ("oin)ioinTii  Interest. 

7.    Annuities. 

)S.  Insurance. 


1.  Prill-  is  the  s;de  value  in  money. 

'.'.  The  whoU'siilr  jirice  is  iIk-  ]irice  of  merchandise  in  larye  (|nantities. 

',1.  The  fiiiiil  price  is  the  ])rice  of  merch.uidise  iu  small  (|uanlities. 

•1.  .Mercb.indisi'  is  bnuyht  anil  sdlil  at  :,lioli-stil,-  .-md  at  rrtiii!  prices. 

.'>.  I >i.Wiiiiiif  is  ;m  all'iw.utci'  or  (Ie<Iuction  from  the  amount  owins;  or  charged. 

6.  The  purclia>e  and  sale  i.if  merchai'dise  are  known  as  mercantile  transactions. 
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A  point  on  any  jilanc  can  hv  Incatiil  by  two  nua-tircs  takLii  from  two  intcr- 
scctiiip  liiK's. 

(  )n  a  map.  tlic  linos  from  wliicli  nua-tironutu^  aro  maili'  arc  tlio  cqitiltor  M\t\ 
tlic  prime  mcriiikm. 

The  distanoi'  a  point  is  from  thi-o  liiU'~  i>  not  ixpro^id  in  units  of  Untjth, 
such  as  fnds  ami  miles,  but  in  (U't^rcis.  minutes.  an<l  seconds. 

I.onjiitudc  i^  distance  ea'^t  or  we^t  of  tlie  prime  meridian. 

Relation  of  Longitude  to  Time. 

Since  the  earth  turns  on  it>  axi^  once  in  e\ei\   '.'I  liiiur>,  everv  pnint  on  the 
earth's  surface  ]>asses  utider  the  -.uti's  ra\s  e\er\   '.'1   li"nrs.     t  ■iin^e<inentlv  oiit)'' 
of  the  earth's  surface  p.-i^s  mider  tlie  >mi'--  r;\v>  in  ■-' 1  hour-.     Therefore. 
:itln°   of  lon,i,'itude  ^- ".' I  iionrs  of  time. 

1°   of  loULritude     -  !/;ii;oih  iA  -M  hr-.    -  !  niin. 


r 


of  longitude 


1  'liOth  of 


\  'l.">th  min.=.=  I  sec. 


1"  of  longitude  =  l/(i(lth  of  4  sec—  l/15th  sec. 
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t^rThc*  mo/it  ''ft7'"''  '■"  '"'J^''"'''^  ^''""'^  ''^'«"  times  the  cliffcrer.re  in 
iiiiK.     iiH-  motion  of  the  sun  is  only  apparent 

Wlun  wo  are  on  tlie  cars  moving  eastward,  the  objects  on  either  side  appear 
.    1.0  K'otn^r  ,,,.,.     XV,  ,,       „„.,„,^,,  ,^^i„_  ^^.,,i^.,^  .^  J  St  II   an,I      appear 

to^nmvo  ,1,  ,1,0  opposite  .hroc.on  to  the  motion  of  the  train  on  which  ^  aro 

•nio  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east.  This  motion  of  the  earth 
causes  the  s„n  to  api-oar  to  move  from  east  to  we-t 

!•.  \R..n:R  TiMK  wKsi  :  ,,ATi:k  ti.mk  i: ast.  I'.ecause  3(10°  of  the  earth  s  surface 
pass  un.ler  the  sim's  rays  in  -l  hours,  the  sun  appears  to  pas  over  5 °  the 
i-iw  V'm  "-''"■■  ^^'"-'l"^'"">-  when  ;t  is  noonV,n  any  mori.lian.  i  will  J  one 
oduck  V.  M.  U    east  of  that  meridian  ai„I  eleyon  oclockA.  M.  15°  west  o 


Questions. 

When  it  is  noon  in  Chicapi.  what  is  the  time  V,°  east  of  Chicapo'    V,"  west 

^o^l:;^;^:/ ci;Ls:> "'  ^"''^^'^"-  '■""  --'-^ ^"-,0? ..,'  eai?of  Juica;;;,; 

\\!,at  .lirectinT,  wonl.l  you  go  fr.Mn  here  to  tin.l  later  time?     To  fin.I  earlier 

s.ou:;k .- M."'"i:S;ck  .rSV'"""''" "" '""  """^-  ''^^■•^" '™"'  "^^^ 

In  trayelinir  oast  d.ios  ono's  watch  hocome  too  fast  or  too  >Iow ' 

A  man  travels  until  hi>  watch  is  one  hour  too  fa^t ;  which  way  did  he  trayel 

.1,^    how  many  de.t;reos  r     Alter  sunrise  in  Montreal  darkiuss  continues  fo,  more 

than  two  hours  m  \  ancouver.     lell  why. 

^  l-';'"7'^  TO  (;ko,-,ku.mv.    The  sul.jJct  of  l.^isitude  and  time  properly  holongs 

to  f;eot;ra,>hy  and  shuul,!  he  taught,  or  at  ka>t  c.rrolated.  in  ^^ooRraphy  fes^ons 

l-n.-.     "vl'"!'""""""      "T  ""''l  '?.!'  '"■"'"''  "'^'•"i<li-"'-  The  prime  meridian  for  the 

Inited    Mates   passe,   thnm^h    Washing;,,,,,.     That  of   lln^land   passes  through 
(.reenwich.      lii.it  ot   I- ranee  ]>assos  throui;h  Paris. 

In  reckoning  time  in  Canada  aii.l  tlie  L-nited  States,  longitude  is  usually 

measured  trom  t!ie  meridian  of  Greenwich.  "»"•»»> 
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Twelve  and  Growth  From  It. 

Twelve  things  make  a  dozen. 

1  low  many  of  you  over  coimto.l  a  .lozen  eggs  ?     Vi  =  twelve  =  a  dozen 
Make  a  <Inzen  n;arks      .Make  a  d,.zon  circles.     Make  a  dozen  s,|.iaros.    ■place 
a  -lozen  pegs  .„,  your  desk.     p„t  ,he  pegs  in  two  piles,  plaoinjr  .,,  ;„,,„v  pegs  in 

how';',n„'r."'  '' '\  "\ '"'r-  ""■  "'="7 '^^^^ ■"  '•'^•^•'^ i'"^-  1-^^''  i-"'-- '•-"tains 

how  many  peg-.-     I.ach  pile  contains  what  i)art  of  a  dozen' 

G=:si.\==:  a  half  dozen.      •••••••••#  ten. 

I h >w  many  eggs  in  a  lial f   •••••••#««      «  eleven. 

diizeii?      Make    a    half    dozen   aaaaaaaaaa      aa 
marks.       .Make    a    half    dozen    ••*•••••••      ••twelve. 

circles.      Put     a     half     dozen    ••••••••••      •••thirteen. 

rings  arounil  a  circle.  ••••••••••      ••••fourteen. 

W'ilham  i-  a  i|<>zen  vears   ••••••••«•      mmmmmtiif^, 

old.     lie  has  a  si^tir  halt  as^^^.-- 

old,     Tell  a  sh.irt  story  ah. lilt    ••••••••••      ••••••  sixteen. 

the  age  of  his  sister.  ••••••••••      •••••••  seventeen. 

William    has    a    cent    for    ••••••••••      •••••••«  eighteen. 

every    year    he    is    ol.l.     M.iw    •••••«•««*      aaaaaaa^ 

much  in, ,iiev  has  he  -     I  las  ho    •IIII  •••••••••  nineteen. 

liii>re   or     l,s.    than    a     dime?    ••••••••••      ••••••••••  twenty. 

How    mni-h'-'  Tl-ACIIINC.   odJECTS  ANU  NLMUEHS  FROM  in  TO  ?i 

Tlie  si -tor  has  a  cent  for  every  year  she  is  old.     How  many  cents  has  she? 

Has  sIiL-  more  or  less  than  a  nickel?    How  much? 
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Has  she  more  or  less  than  a  dime  ?    How  much  ? 

Has  William  more  or  less  than  a  nickt-l?    How  much? 

Has  William  more  or  less  iliaii  two  nickels?    How  much? 

Has  William  more  or  less  than  three  nickels?    How  nuich? 

How  many  sticks  of  caiiily  can  the  si^ter  buy,  if  each  stick  is  worth  one  cent? 

If  apples  cost  two  cents  each.  Iiow  many  apples  can  the  sister  buy? 

H  iiears  are  three  cents  each,  h<iw  many  pears  can  the  sister  buy? 

H  candy  is  one  cciU  a  s^ick.  Iidw  many  sticks  can  William  buy? 

The  number  of  sticks  that  the  sifter  can  buy,  is  what  part  of  the  number 
William  can  buy  ? 

If  apples  cost  twi)  cents  e:ich,  how  many  apples  can  William  buy? 

The  nunilKT  <if  apple--  William  can  buy  is  how  lu.uiy  times  the  number  the 
sister  can  bii\  ? 

Draw  the  number  of  .ipples  the  >i~tcr  can  liny. 

Draw   the   muuber   nl   appU>    William   can   buy. 

The  number  of  a|'ples  the  si-tcr  can  buy  is  what  part  of  the  munL?r  that 
William  can  buy'     '  j —=  one-half. 

If  pears  eo>t  three  cciiIn  apiece.  hi'W  many  jiears  can  William  buy?     How 
many  can  the  sister  buy? 

The  mimber  \\  illiani  can  buv  is  Imw  many  times  the  nmnber  the  sister  can 
buy  ? 

The  nunilHT  the  -i>ter  can  buy  i-  what  part  of  the  tuiiiiIkt  William  can  buy? 

Draw  the  muuber  of  jiear--  tint  the  si-tcr  can  buy. 

Draw  the  muuber  of  ptars  William  can  iuiy. 

iMiur  are  how  many  times  two? 

Two  is  what  p.irt  of  four?     -  --^  —  of  t.     1  =  —  time>  2. 

Six  are  linw  manv  times  three? 
Tliiee  is  what  part  of  si.x?  ;i  ^=  —  of  ti. 
a  -=-  —  times  ;i. 


Teaching  Regularity  in 
Counting. 

Ones  this  clock  pick'  Why  not? 
r.isten  to  the  clock  im  the  wall.  Does  it 
lick?  I  Teacher  iiidicalinij  when  to  be- 
i,nn.)  fount  -ileiul\  three  ticks  of  the 
clock.  t;ii~ini:  the  hand  on  count  three, 
t'ount  silentlv  four  ticks  nf  the  clock. 
rai>intr  the  hand  on  four.  ('oiUimie  this 
e\erci-e  to  ten  comu--.  and  repeat  until 
the  children  t;et  the  idea  of  ret;ularity  in 
comitiui;. 

TinK-h  tiui^er<  to  de-k  :\t  clock  ticks. 
l-'irst  touch  with  riyht  hand,  then  with 
left  hand,  and  then  with  ImhIi  li;md-i. 

Touch  tin^-er-  to  desk.  j,'ivint:  one 
touch  to  two  tiek~  of  the  clock. 

Touch  t'ju;.^ers  to  de^k.  ijivintr  one 
touch  to  three  ticks  of  the  clock. 

Touch  fmtjers  to  desk,  sivincf  one 
touch  to  four  ticks  of  the  clock. 

RejxMt  the  oyercise  until  ma-tcrrd. 

Touch  the  desk  two  times  to  one 
tick  of  the  clock. 
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This  is  a  Staff. 


^ 


^ 


How  many  linc^  in  a  staff? 

Hctwi'i'  1  the  lines  are  spaces. 

How  many  spaces  in  the  staff' 

How  many  mure  lines  than  spaces  ,!oes  a  staff  contain? 

The  figures  ^  and    gl  are  caUed  Ck/t, 


Soprano  and  Alto  Clef, 


^^^^^ 


Tenor  Clef. 


Bass  C\et. 


m^ 


The  Mnsical  Scale. 


•       a       3      4      5       6       7 
Do    Re    Mi    Fa    Sol    La    Ti 


7*54321 
t;.        ,  ,  Si     La    Sol    Fa    Mi     Re    Do 

Mtifj  tlK.  scale  up  anJ  down.     Sm^  d.,,  mi,  sol,  (io. 

Whole  note.  Half  note.  Quarter  note.        Eighth  note. 

; 

Quarter  rest.        Eighth  rest. 


Whole  rest 


Ualf  rest. 


Sixteenth  note. 


Sixteenth  rest. 

^."g  syllables,  ,|o.  ,lo,  re.  re,  m,,  „„,  do.  keepinf,^  tin.e  as  indicated  a:«ve. 

Introduction  of  Square  Measure. 

^^Zi:7:i:t:^^^''^  ^  ---■'   ^^i---     "ow   many  one-inci, 

is  h<nt  'z::l^TJ:^:^:^j  ^ '-'-'''  ^"--'  -^ '-'-"  --.. 
snua^  in!:;'':.;' i;;;:;;-!::;;!:.;::'  -^  ^-'--"  ^'i--  f--  .-i-.  cnt  ti.  two-mc-, 
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I  rest. 
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The  distance  around  is  called  the  perimeter.     The  perimeter  of  the  two-inch 
square  is  how  many  inches  more  than  the  perimeter  of  the  one-inch  square? 


This  fi^-urc  icprcscnts  a  s(|iiare  yard.  It  is 
;J  feet  each  way  and  contains  1>  square  feet.  Each 
foot  is  \i  inches  each  way  and  contains  111 
square  inches. 

F'roni  these  facts  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
numlKT  of  small  s(|uares  in  any  larj^re  s<|uare  is 
ecpial  to  the  numher  of  units  in  one  side  multi- 
])lied  l>y  itself. 


Draw  a  three-inch  square.  Draw  a  two-inch  square.  Draw  a  one-inch 
square.     Draw  a  half-inch  square. 

How  many  half-inch  s(|uares  make  a  one-inch  square?  How  many  one-inch 
squares  make  a  two-inch  square?  How  many  half-inch  squares  make  a  two-inch 
s(|iiiiro . 

How  many  one-inch  s.|iiares  make  a  three-inch  square?  How  many  half- 
inch  squnres  niake  a  three-inch  scjuare? 

A   one-inch   s(|uare  is  how   manv   times  a   half-inch   square' 
square  is  what  part  of  a  one-inch  sfpiare? 

.\  two-inch   s(|uare  is  how  manv  times  a  iialf-inch   stniare' 
square  is  what  part  of  a  two-inch  s!|nare? 

.\  three-inch  s(|uare  is  how  manv  times  a  one-inch  square?  .\  nne-incn 
square  is  what  part  of  a  three-inch  square?  A  three-inch  square  is  how  manv 
times  a  half-mch  scpiare?    A  half-inch  s.iuare  is  what  part  of  a  three-inch  square'' 

.A  tnree-mch  s(|uare  is  how  many  times  a  two-inch  sciuare?  A  two-inch 
square  is  w  hat  part  of  a  three-inch  s.|uare  ? 

Cut  |)aper  to  illustr;:te  the  solutions  to  the  above  problems. 


A  half-inch 
A  half-inch 
A  one-inch 
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SECTIHM 


West^ 


IcRca 
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5  w;^ 


□^^^^m^^^^TB 


Ht'/4 
or' 


ar    £,1 


rnit;.^  ^-^.'L"''''''  "'  '""■','•  •"  ^""■^•>^;''  .»>>■  ''1^-  fr^vornmcnts  of  Canada  ..nd  the 
Ln  tt.I  S  ates,  is  six  miles  square.  It  is  divided  into  .'id  equal  parts,  -allt  1  sec- 
tions, each  section  measuring  one  mile  square  and  containing'  010  acres 


squar 
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LQE    MEASURE 

5Sy^S^S?I"  DIAMETERS  \H  INCHES 
V\  %  mVZJLT AhiBByjiOiC 


i;)''j' 


W'ff^'V.:;v- 


MEABUfllNGH/iVIM  STACK 

10  fIlVD  THE  NUMBER  Or  TONS  IN  A 
5JACK  MULTIPLYJHZ  WIDTH  BY 
■HZ  LCN-TH;';^'  r  Ci.  7)  c  r -ii  OT 


"r^."c'i^^p\^'^T°s^,^^l^f  MEASURING  EArtmrmrtFiB 

YOU  HAVE*THE  NUMBER  OF  BUSHCLS. 


Sections  10  and  36  were  reserved  as  school  land 


either  Ica.cd  or  sol.l  Money  ob.aincl  fnmi  I^^^inp  ^^  .d,' ;^"',  '  s  d  S 
hecanic  appropriate!  for  cducati-^nal  purposes.  Where  Krant>  ofland  wcr.  n.ado 
for  .ntcrnal  .mprovenKnt.  as  to  aul  m  l.uildinR  railroad.,  tho  grants  were  u.ual  y 
confined  to  the  od.l-nuinl.fred  sections  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  raiKvav. 

I  ransfers  of  titles  in  land  are  made  l.y  the  section  or  some  fractional  portion 
of  a  section,  as  shown  ni  the  illustration.  ' 

How  nianv  acres  are  tliere  in  a  half  section?    In  a  riuarter  section - 

C.mpute  the  value  of  a  half  section  at  •><«■.'  ,-,o  per  acre 

mJ"^  i:S  1t^*;u!M"r1cre>''  "'  ""•  ""^•"^■^^'  '"■''^'^^  ■"  -^"•■"  ■^"  ^t 
I  low  many  acres  .,f  lan.l  in  '^  section?     Fn  three  sections - 
What  is  the  dilTerence  in  acreage  h.tueen  five  section,  and  four  sections? 


Cubic  Measure. 

A  cuhe  is  a  soli.l  fljruro  in  which  .-.11  th.-  ed^cs,  mcctinff  in  n  corner  arc  at 
riKht  an;^les  o  each  other,  .-.n.l  in  which  all  tlu  ed^es  are  e.pial.  Thi,  wilMK 
seen  in  the  .lustration,  which  repre-ents  a  cuhe  who>e  edtfe  is  .-.  inches  I  vol- 
ume IS  foun.l  hy  takm^jT  tor  a  unit  of  cubical  meaMire  a  cube  1  inch  on  e.-icli  edw 
his  unit,  or  cube,  is  laid  alon;,  one  ed«e  as  manv  time.  a.  po-sihU.  o  ";  t  lies' 
thus  forminjr  a  row- of  .-,  cubic  inches.     See  the  iilu-tratiou  an.    aNo  ,.ej:l  ;■  ' 

hive  rows  of  r,  cubic 
inches  may  he  formed  at  the 
bottom,  jjivinp  a  layer  of  .">  x  .'> 
cubic  inches.  It  renuircs  ."> 
such  layers  to  fill  up  the  {:iv<u 
cube,  or  .">  x  ."•  x  .">  cubic 
inches.  This  use  of  the  third 
power  of  the  number  of 
indies  on  the  edtre  (,'ive-  the 
name  "cube"  of  a  number  to 
the  third  power  of  the  num- 
ber, ."^ince  no  solid  future  ex- 
ists with  four  edi^es  at  rii,dit 
anfjies.  this  process  of  nam- 
iui,'  the  powers  ceases  -'> 
the  third,  or  cube. 

The  fiR-ure  T^  indicates 
that  T  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
third    power;    thus,    r.xtx: 

The  process  of  resoUiiii,' 
a    Kiven    number    into    three 
e-iual  factor.,  or  tindiiijr  tlu-  leii^'t. 
small  fif,nire  combined  with  the  radl: 
is  to  be  extracted.    Thus,  x'  Jil=  ; 

lind  the  cube  root  of  lf.."iTti. 

Answer,  -jo  -i-  t;  ;=  vii. 


.  i.  c'lllrd  i-;/^'i'  nu>l.     A 
icate-  that  the  cube  root 


Tkociis 


'S. 


The  ciil>e  i.t'  any  nmiib.r  C'im|)..-fil  i.f 
ten-  .-inil   unit,  c..ntain-   lour  part. 
I.    I  he  cnhe  of  the  tens. 

II    'I  hrec  tini,.,  the  product  o{  the  sniiarc 
of  the  !,-;■;  !iy  the  li-ii-. 

III.  1  hrce  times  the  product  uf  the  tc:is  hv 
"ji^s'Pir.rodf  the  unit,. 

IV.  I  he  cul>c  of  the  units. 
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X  -I'  X  (i    -^    ;>i;o  I 

•r  =       :M]  i 
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l.->00   I     0..->7 
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HALF. 


HALF. 


If  the  cube  of  any  number  be  separated  into  periods  of  three  figures  each, 
k-pmn.n^  at  tlu.  riKht.  there  will  be  as  many  perio<l.s  as  there  are  figures  in  the 
root,  but  the  left-hand  period  may  contain  one.  two.  or  three  figures. 

Common  Fractions. 

James  has  one  apple.  He  wishes  his  little  sister  to  share  this  apple  with  him 
so  the  sister  will  have  just  as  nuuh  as  he  will.  Tell  how  he  can  do  this.  Illustrate 
by  divuhng  an  apple  or  other  fruit. 

How  can  two  boys  share  an  apple 
so  one  boy  will  have  as  much  as  the 
other?  Draw  a  picture  of  the  apple.  Di- 
vide it  as  you  would  the  ap])Ie. 

What  part  of  the  apple  is  each 
piece?     >i  =  one-half. 

How  can  three  Iwys  share  a  pic  and 
each  have  as  much  as  the  others?  Draw 
a  picture  of  the  pie.  Divide  it  as  you 
P    ,     .       .  ,    ,  ,       .  ,      .   would  divide  the  pie  among  three  boys. 

r.ach  piece  is  what  part  of  the  pie?    Ki=  one-third  «=  "  y  . 

.i,o„m"'i'  ""'''■'  """'•T  '""^'"*'"S/"H--haIf  and  one-third  of  something.     Pupils 

of  s.Imet'hin""'"''"*''"   ^"  "'      '       '""  "''"  '*"'"''''  "^'""'  one-third  of  and  one-half 

=.r.  o,!'"'-,  '"'',''  "i'^'^'lV'"''  ''''''■•'  '°,'"'>'  """P'^'^-  ^^^  ''^  '"'''  t»"t  the  oranges 
are  iO  tents  a  dozen.    1  low  many  can  he  buv  with  the  monev  he-has' 

Koy.Ii.is  a  (lime.  How  many  oranges  can  Roy  buy?  The  number  of  oranges 
he  buys  ,s  h,.w  many  times  tile  number  Henry  buvs?  The  number  Henry  biiys 
IS  what  part  ol  the  miniber  Roy  buys  ?     ' :.  =  .me-half. 

Henry's  monev  is  wli.it  ]>art  of  Roy's  monev' 

R.,v  !^,v''"Tr  ■'"'  ■'."  '"'IT  *''  ''"'"V  '"'V  '"■'•">■  ^■•''"  "'•"O-  buy?  How  many  can 
Ro>  bu>  .-     I  he  number  Henry  can  buy  is  what  j.art  of  the  number  Rov  can'buv' 

Roy  buv""^'"'  ''"'       *"'"""  "^  ''°'"''"'  ''"''■  '"''"^  ""  "^"'">'  ''">■•     "«^  "^'•"y  "" 

can  Ro  "ir"'^*^*'  ^^'^  ^'^  ^^'^^^  "  *^°^^'"'  '^°^^  "^^"y  ^^"  ^^"'^y  *'">■'     ""w  many 

if  oranges  arc  10  cents  a  dozen,  how  many  can  Roy  buv?  If  oranjres  are 
ten  cents  a  dozen,  how  many  can  each  boy  buy?  '  "■^'•"f^'-s  aic 
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2 
2 
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Make  drawings  like  these. 


Les.soxs  to  Ii.lcstratf.  J/j. 

Three  little  girls  came  to  see  Mary. 
Her  mother  had  made  her  a  pic.  Man 
wished  to  cut  her  pie  so  each  little  girl 
and  she  might  have  equal  parts  >u 
the  pie.  Tell  how  Mary  would  have  t<i 
cut  the  pie. 

Draw  the  picture  of  an  apple  an! 
divide  it  as  you  think  Mary  divided  h.  r 
pie.  What  part  of  the  pie  would  encli 
child  have ?     ' :(  =  one-fourth. 

What  are  these  the  ])ictiircs  of? 

Are  all  the  pieces  equal  ? 

What  part  of  the  whole  is  eaci: 
piece  ? 

Write  a  story  suggested  by  the  pic- 
tures. 

Tell  about  each  of  the  drawings. 


::-<:; 


each 


Decimal  Fractions. 

Frank's  father  has  a  hundred-dollar  bill.  His  mother  has  a  ten-noltar  bill. 
Frank  has  a  one-dollar  bill.  His  little  brother,  Donald,  has  a  ten-cent  i)iece,  and 
his  baby  sister  has  a  >iiij;le  cent. 

Donald's  money  is  how  many  times  the  baby  sister's  money  ?  I'rank's  money 
is  how  many  times  Donald's  money?  The  motlur's  money  is  how  many  tones 
I'rank's  money?    The  father's  money  is  how  many  tii.u's  the  mother'>  money? 

i:xprcss  in  figures  one  hundreil  dollars,  ten  dollars,  one  dollar,  ten  cents,  and 
one  cent. 

Ten  cents  ccjual  one  dime. 

How  much  money  have  father,  mother,  and  the  three  children?  Write  the 
number  in  Ixith  words  and  fijjurcs. 

$100  +  *ii;  -f  *!  +  lii.io  -f-  ijs.oi  =$111.11. 

In  the  number  111.11  what  does  the  left-hand  1  express?  What  does  the 
riRht-hand  1  express?    Tell  what  each  figure  expresses. 

Which  1  stands  for  the  preatot  mimber  of  things?  Which  1  i-tands  for  the 
least  number  of  things?    Kacli  1  is  what  ))ait  of  the  1  at  its  left? 

Tell  what  each  ".'  stan<ls  for  in  '^'i'ii.'i'i.    Write  about  each  ^  in  this  number. 
Tell  what  each  figure  stands  for  in  *:t;5;!.3;i. 
What  'loes  each  figure  name  in  T;!.'!.!."!? 

Tell  what  each  figure  names  in  each  of  the  follow  ing  numbers : 

1.4 
8.3 
9.1 

r.G 

1.5 

six  tenths,  five  hun- 
dredths, two  tens,  two  tenths,  two  hundredths,  nine  units,  nine  hundred,  nine 
hundredths,  four  hundred,  four  hundredths. 

Express  in  one  number  the  following:  Four  hundred,  five  teii>,  three  units, 
eight  tenths,  two  hundredths. 

A  Po7i.cr  is  the  product  of  ei|u;d  factors.  2.")  is  the  second  power  of  5.  4  is 
the  second  power  of  'i.    Vi't  is  the  third  power  of  .">. 

What  is  the  second  power  of  8,  0.  1,  I,  10?  What  is  the  third  power  of  3,  4, 
and  ir? 

A  Decimal  Fraction,  or  Decimal,  is  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  ten  or 
some  power  of  ten.  A  decimal  is  written  at  the  right  of  a  period  (.)  called  the 
Decimal  Point. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  denominator  of  a  decimal.  The  denominator 
is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 


742.83 

75.87 

C.I5 

045.01 

30.3G 

!).C3 

711.81 

20.18 

8.00 

227.31 

30.03 

COG 

200.02 

20.07 

4.01 

C07.04 

90.0G 

2.02 

One-tenth  =  .1. 

One-hundredth  ■ 

— 

.01 

Express  in  figures  five 

hundred. 

th 

ree 

ten^ 

,  two  imits 

1/10  =  .1  2/10  =  .2              7/10  ==.7 

1/100  =  .01  ,3/100  ==.03           ,V100  =  .0." 

1/1000  =  .001  42/1000  =  .042     10/1000  =  .019 

Drill  work  for  Division  of  Decimals. 

5).0().5  .•»)). 005 

3). 006  .03).OOG 

300). 03  300). 3 

.7)700  70). 07 


.oi).noi 
.02). 0001 
.05). 05 
.07)  TOO 


10/10  =  1.0 
1110/100  =  1.00 
1000/1000  =  1.000 

.oon.oi 

.02VI_ 
.O.'iV^O 

.7T07 


I 


Long  problems  in  division  of  decimals  should  he  avoided  until  the  student 
is  sure  of  where  to  place  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient. 
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Liquid  Measure. 

4  plls  =  1  pint. 

•i  pints  =  1  (|uart. 

»  <|uart%       I  K.illoii. 

ai/i  jjallons   _  1  l,arril. 

•i  harrilsr  T 1  li,)i;>lica<I. 

JJ.'U  cubic  iiiciu  s       |  jjallnn. 


Ill  uiif  pint?    In  one  Kill? 


tan  voti  drink 


How  many  cubic  imins  in  urn  :|ii,irt: 

IIdw  niatiN  >;alloiis  in  imc  Iiii>,'-Ik.ii|  ? 

I'.iiir  Kills  maki-  one  pint.     I'm  .i  ^ili  ,,f  waur  in  a  pint  cup. 
a  Kill  "'  "•''*■•■•'     I'nt  two  KilN  ill  a  pint  cup. 

What  part  ..f  a  pint  i-  mic  Kill:     What  part  (if  a  pint  are  two  Kills' 

t  ail  \uu  .Irink  U^n  Kills  ,.f  i.ii.uua.lc  -  IMwanl  .Irank  four  pints  of  lemonade 
on  .ArlM.r  Day.  low  niany  kIIK  .li,l  he  .Irink;-  11,.,  ,na„v  ,,int,  ,li.|  lu-  drink? 
If  l-.dward  dr.iiik  four  kiUs  of  leniona.le  every  day.  in  liow'nianv  .lavs  xv.,n!.l  he 
drink  a  K'lU'in.' 

I'eter  .Irank  a  .prirt  of  leni..nade  .mi  I.ah..r  Dav.  How  manv  l.int^  .li.l  lit- 
drink.     How  many  Kills  did  he  drink?    What  part  of  a  Kallon  di.l  lie  .Irink? 

Xed  sai.l.  "I  ilrank  a^  niaiiv  k'Hs  of  lemon- 
ade on  F-ahor  Day  as  liiere  are  stripe-  in  my 
flaK."  II'W  miny  kUN  .lid  he  drink"'  How 
many  pints  .li.l  he  .Irink?  ll,,w  niaiiv  nuarls? 
■\hat  part  ..f  a  KaMoii  .li.l  he  .Irink"-     ' 

Ralph  said,  "I  drank  as  ni.n      ^ijls  of  lein- 

i^^^^m^mrv^^^^-*      ""•''"'^'  -'s  there  are  white  siripc-,  m  v.nir  llaK." 

/  I^SSfS^^B^Hiir        ""^^'  "'''"'^'  fs'i'ls  'li'l   Ralph  .Irink?     Jlow  manv 

<lid  Ralph  drink?    Wliat  part  <.f  a  Kallon  did  he 
drink  .- 

If  he  drank  sjx   ir\]]^  ..,  ,\^y^  ;„   |„,^^.   ,„.,„y 
days   will   he   drink   a   KalN'n   .if  len'.made?     lii 
I   5    T    I  '"'"'  '"•'"'\'  ''avs  will  he  .!■     '     i  hariei  of  leni- 

ona.le?   In  how  many  .lay>  will  he  .Irink  a  lu.Kshea.l  .,f  le„ 

Unv.-  many  cuhie  inches  .,f  leni..na.le  .li.l  Ralph  .irink  .mi  1  .,. 

Tlnv  !.,    'i    .  ""?■>  "'  ''"'^.^ '."■''•  I'^ter.  .\e,l  au.l  Ralph  .IrinkiiiK  knu,,,        on   \rhor 
Day  au.l  I.alwr  Day.    Write  the  story. 

Tell  a  story  of  your  own  experience  ah.,ut  I.ab.ir  Dav.    Tell  if  vou  drank 
lemonade.    Idl  how  much  you  think  you  drank.  ^ 


Dry  Measure. 

2  pints  —  1  quart. 
8  (|uarts  =  1  peck. 
4  pecks  ~  1   |)iishel. 
?.l.";n.|?  cubic  inches  =1   bushel  nf  prain. 
:>f;ss  cubic  inches  —  1  bushel  of  vcKctablcs. 
60  pounds  =  1  bu.lul  <if  wheat,  beans,  or  potatoes 
■yi  pouu.ls=1  bushel  of  oats 

r.fi  poun.ls^l   bushel  of  rye.  flaxseed,  or  slielle.l  corn. 
.0  p.iun.ls  — 1   bn-bel  ..f  corn   .m    the   cob 
;>••'  i).Mm.ls=^l   bushel  of  buckwheat. 
A  bushel  .,f  cm  on  the  cob  is  sntificienr  t..  make  a  liu-lu!  of  shelle.!  com 
A  u    \  '",  ''^■•'^■'^■'■'  •">  ''"^l'^'  "f  wheat  or  a  bushel  .,f  oats' 
A  busJicl  of  wheat  is  h.nv  much  heavier  than  a  bushel  of  rve' 
Which  IS  heavier,  two  bushels  of  oats  or  one  bushel  of  wheat? 
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I 


k  P 

c:::: 
III  r  ^ 


wild,  wl.tat  u  r5  euits  a  bu>lKl.  wl,..t  i,  the  value  uf  :i.M.  puiiu.ls? 


Lumber  Measure. 

To  fin.l  the  ntinihor  of  h,,.,nl  f.rt  i..  a  piece  nf  h.nilH-r: 

An>  thickne*,  le>s  than  a.,  meh  i^  e..m|.ute,l  the  ^auie  a    an  inch 


UUII.DINC,    A    nOARI)    FENCE. 


is'x    •.'.'"    '"!"''i''  ;"  •''  '"'■''''  ''^  f'-  '""^>''  '^  "'•  «i.ie,  a.ul  1 

x.n   .    ''    **   '^  '   =7   ■    "•  '""•>'•  •''  '"•  "■''^■.  ""'I  <  >"■  thick, 
lell    he  meanintr  of  the  f,,ll,,winu  I'^anl  nuaMiretnetits  • 

•.^;:.,^i„  !  •>!>'"  l.l'xM'xl"        ■lt'x2"xl' 

'  •  ^  •'    -x  ■.'  1-."  X  (i"  X  1"  IS'  X  (I"  X  •.'"  !•''  X  I"  X  r 


in.  thick? 
in.  thick.' 


pieces  at 


Interest. 

\one!?f"them"evl''r  n'""'"'""^  ''"''''^'  T'  ^^''"'""^"'"''^^•l  i"  schn„i  text-hook.. 
pmation.  ""■■  ^^  '"'  ''"'■  "'^"""'  "•  ^""•'"'^"y  -"'  rai-i-lity  of  o.m- 

Six  I'i:r  Ci:\t.  .Mkhkid. 

Int.  on  $1  for  one  vear  at  C'"? r=-  <;  Ofi 

Int.  on  .SI  fnr  one  'month  at  ti',{  =  l/I--'  i."f",<;  o«  ^I''o()-, 


?    2 
200 

;!()0 

■100 
.100 
5.-.0 


Dmt.t.   \Vi)l<K    l.\    IXTI.KKST. 
$   ••"'•1  $1,000 

].;'iiO 


•*;..-.o 
4.50 

10.. '.0 
S0..-0 


l.."iO0 

;!.o(io, 
?.ooo 

l.'.'.IO 


$S0.00 

S()..';o 

!t0.00 
9.S..'->0 

r.i.oo 


of  d5';,t ';:;ir  '*  "'"'  ""  '■^'"  -^  ""^  ^'-ve';;.tnher  of  .i„nar.  r.he  nutnber 
1.  2.  3,  10,  12.  11,  15,  20,  25,  24.  30,  CO,  45,  48,  75,  M,  43,  50. 
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I  -  m  WmMHE  pen  C  Mi..i : ... 


;l>'1 
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^»--- 

!:!i» 


tjSi 


k 


>■..,.. 

■.f'(»' 


I  '■ 


H^'   ': 


^^H 

:-i; 

:^ 

^H  ^ 

'i' 

•1 

^Bi'^ 

.J. 

s 

^^Mi 

J.I'* 

1:  -.i 

^^^^F< 

^■••'ti% 

^^^■'J  '^'' 

t-^i 

^^mmi 

<:^: 

^^^Hlm 

-» IJn 

^^^^1 

"1 

iV 

'•♦i 

^H, 

.  .1. 

l^f^ 

m 

^^B°.', 

.'•<:; 

When  the  Rate  is  Not  6% : 

fi7r  =  2%  more  than  C/r. 

Cvi'  ""  V  "^  "'^'''-    J''^"''«-"fo''<-  S%  is  ■  ,i  more  than  f.7f .  or  -lAi  of  (!% 
amoum    "  '    "  """■"'  "  '^"  '"''  "'^'  '"•^"^■^'  "'  "'/'•  -''  "H-"  take  ../of  that 

When  tlie  rate  is  7'}', .  take  r/<;  of  the  interest  at  (I';; 

..7o  IS  what  part  of  (I'/J  ?     Tell  h..w  to  tin.!  the  interest  at  .1^'       M-,ke  a  nrol, 
leni  iisnifj  nitere>i  at  :><",.  '  '^  1"^'"' 

.    4^x  is  what  part  of  (I^J  ?     Tell  huw  to  fni.l  interest  at  A''/.       Make  -i  nrol.l,.,,, 
iismj;-  interest  at  A'^r.  ^  ai  -.  ^, .     .xuikc  a  |)rot)lem 

■iy,%  is  what  part  of  (;;;  ?    Tell  Imw  to  lln.l  imerest  at  iy,</,. 

Soi.vi:  Till-:  P'.mi.KMs: 
What  sim.  of  motu-y  at  S'"?,  i,„orest   for  C  nminhs  will  e.|,nl  «;-'(>n'     Whnt 
Mwn  of  ,no„ev  at   1-.  f„r  the  sanie  lenj^th  „f  ti.ne  will  e,|nal  S'llil '    ^  ^^  '^'' 

Ih.w  many  >ears  at  (l^.  interest  will  it  take  ?,•.()()  to  yiel.l  $:.^  in  interest? 
Ai)\.\.\ci:i)  Work  in  Intikist 

I'lll  the  blank  spaces  in  the  fnllowinfj: 


rriiu-i|i:il. 


$     "lOd.OO 


i,3:)0.oo 

ISfi.OO 
SfiO.OO 


1 10.00 


Inl^■il■^l. 


$    10.00 
I'.'d.OO 

>Ms.r.- 

•■id.r,i 
7.").oo 


Aiiiiiiint. 


$7-ji;.(io 


Hi  1.28 


lfiS.2s 


1  vr.,  <I  mo. 
I  1  yr. 
3  yr.,  fi  nio. 
!)  mo..  20  (la. 


3yr.,  2  !:io..   I;'  da. 

II  yr. 

7  yr.,  ,'J  mo. 


Rale. 

X'/r 


<!';; 


Another  n.ethcl  for  eompnliny  interest  in  a  rapid  and  si.nple  manner  is 
Tin;  Tiioi-s.wi)  D.w  Mktiiod 


Percentage. 

is  -isTJ'vT'f "'  ^f  percentage  may  go  ha.,.1  in  hnn.l  with  common  fraction.      ! 
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i.  UH^  V  ^^  '^  '  •''  """"^  PPP'!''''  '"  computations  in  which  the  tniit  of  .neasure 
ln^Z,u  JT'-n'  T  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  f>cr  cam.m  Xch  S's 
by  the  hundred.     I  he  character  '/c  n,ean.s  per  cent.     (See  page  3^0 ).  ^ 

100  per  cent,  of  anything'  is  all  of  it.  f  b      ^";. 

1  per  cent,  of  anythinp  is  1/10<I  of  it. 
".  per  cent.  f>f  anytiiinp  is  5/]()0  or  1/20  of  it 
.""lU  per  cent,  of  anything  is  50/100  or  >^     '  " 


of  it. 


V,* 

2S< 

IS* 

25* 

'.IKC1,K 


CIKCLK. 


RKCTANCI.i:. 


TKI.WCI.i:. 


V>  per  cent,  of  anylliing  is  C'VIOO  or  '4  of  it 

.,.,;"  I''^''  '■■^■"*-  "*'  anything  is  ■.'o/l(i(l  „r  l/.",  of  it 

•i.i>.)  I)er  cent.  ..f  n!)ything  is  .•!.!>.,/ loo  „r   i ',  of  it 

06;  J  per  cent,  of  anythinj;  is  (l(i4,/loo  or  'u  of  it' 

10  I>cr  cent,  uf  anything,'  is   Id/loo  or   l/Vo  of  it 

I'.',':,  per  cent,  of  anytliint;  is   I-.'.'Vloo  or  '^  of  it 

M\-/i  per  cent,  of  anytliini,'  is   KM  ,/I(M)  or  ' 


.'10  per  Cent,  of 
T.")  per  cent.  :^=^ 
.^0  per  cent.  =- 
•10  per  cent.  =^ 
(10  per  cent.  = 


© 


lIKCLi:. 


/6  <if  it. 
anythiiit;  i>  ;i(i/100  or  3/10  of  it. 

/Kmi  or  

/lOO  or  

/10((  or  

/loo  or  

\\'hat  per  cent,  of  a  number  e(|nals  :>/:,  of  it' 
SIO  is  wiiat  per  cent,  of  $10? 

Two  times  a  number,  ..r  .|uantitv.  is  3oo  per  cent,  of  it 
lliree  tnnes  a  mimber,  or  (|Mantitv.  is  ;tOO  per  cent   of  it 
,-,.n»  ^"J'-'nT  '•"'i'v.-  "^••''  """"''^'''  '-  '>"^v  many  times  the  m,>nber?     What  is  l.>0  ner 

•'-.on     ce.  tV  '  '"  I""  "'I'*-  "'  ^'■'"'     ^^■''••'*  '^  '''  '    ■•  '^'^""  «f  ••'0  apples 
->o  IH'r  cent,  of  a  ninnber  is  how  manv  times  the  number' 

•»'  per  cent.  =    •i'/f  =    -.'/loo  =.  .(i-.>  =^  j/jo. 


OCT.\0O.N' 


I  per  cent.=-=    tr; 


circm:. 


1/100  — .01^  1/3.- 
•V 100  =---.(».->=.  i/v'o. 

(i/100=:r.(Mirr=;i/.M). 

S/100  — .0S  =  -i/-3,'-r 


s« 

'/4 

'4 

vm 

y* 

'A 





SOI'  ARK. 


SQUARE. 


»'  per  cent.  =    0%  = 
■'^  per  cent.  =    S%  = 
10  per  cent.  =  10^^  =  i()/i(H.  =  . 1(1^  ]>]0 
II  l/^»  per  cent.  =  11  l/!»%  =  ii  l/;>/100=  n'l/O 
,  V,:  '"^■''  '•''•■"*■  =  1"-" -■  7'  -=!■>'! :./loo  =  .iyF/;=,  i^ 
IV.   per  cent.  =  lt  iVT'/r  =  H'Vr/]00='no/^':_,, 
l«^j  per  cent.  =  1G^%  =  lG->j/l00  =  My,  =  Vh 


l/S). 


14 
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\m'i    CUP 

#»••■«, 


Hi 


fijf 

1 

■•■If 

1 

:j 

|- 

■   "5"» 

i 

■  1--     '■- 

'■ti 

•J 

20  per  cent.  =  207r  =  20/100  =  .20  =  U 

2"'  per  cmt.  =  •>:,';',  =2.VlO()  =  .2r)=  ij' 
.■i;);.i   per  eent.  =  .■!.( I, ,'/.  =  ;i;i!/,/i()(,^  ;;■[,'        r/ 

.'>o  per  eeiit.  —  ,^0',:j  r^  .lo/loo  =  ..V)  r=  i  V 
C6^.,  i)er  cent.^-ci;-',,';;  ^-:  (iC-;  j/ioo  r.^  d^;--"',  ==  V, 

to  per  cent.  =  ^o'/c  =  :5/lOO  ^  .75  ==  J^  ' 


Study  of  12/2^;,  and  10%. 

A  figure  havin-  eij;lit  straijjlit  sides  is  an  octaijon. 


OCTAr'.ON. 


SUlARi:. 


n'A% 

ViHffo 

inm 

liHli 

\Z'Aji 

ISl^ 

12H* 

n'4% 

Ki:ciA.\(,i.i:. 

\yiiat  part  of  an  i>et;ipon  i-  1  •."..',;  of  it  ? 

What  i)art  of  a  rectangle  is  I'^'^'/i   of  it  = 

Draw  a  reclany:le  ami  show  how  to  ^^et  V>'  S/,  of  it 

What  part  of  a  s<|iiare  is  Vl].',  of  it? 

Draw  a  scjiiare  ami  show  how  to  j;tt  T."  ,<',  „f  it 


A  man  had  J^  ej^^s  i„  a  basket.     I  low  manv  dozen  had  he? 
t  he  received  V(.  cents  a  <loxen  for  hi.  e^.,  how  ,„uch  monev  di.l  the  grocer 

xan,^  fo^;  •  -  rr ;::•  M- -s^^  ^xr tr.;r;^- '" '-  ='-"- 

A   hfirnre   l.oiinde.l   l.y   ten    straight   si.ks   i,   called   a   <leci-,,„      i,,r-       ,- 
decagonis  wh.itpartof  the  ,U.caf;on:^  «i>.<-aj;on.     I((^,    „t    .-, 


Di:cAr.f)\. 


10% 

10* 

lOK 

m 

m 

10< 

m 

lOi 

lOX 

m 

KKCTANCI.i;. 


What  iiart  of  a  reelaii'df  k    liK'      (  ;.  :>     ii 
tofimi  1(1%  of  it.         ''^'•'"-'^    '^   '"-'    "f  "■      I>raw  a  rectangle  ami  sl,„u-  I„„^. 

lit';   of  a  circle  is  what  part  of  it?     Wh..-..  n.-r  ,-,  nt   .,f  i  .irc-l..  i     l  L,     f  ■,  > 
Ten  cents  are  10%  of  how  much  nionev  ?  '    '  '     "'  '^• 
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■<er 


How  many  minutes  is  10%  of  an  hour? 
Five  cents  are  H"/!  nf  how  much  money? 

Ten  cents  are  i'ijj'/r  of  how  nuicli  m<.ne\  ?  I-ive  cents  are  1'."-'.%  of  how 
nnicii  innney  ■'  '  ,  .  /       .  ■■   v» 

W)'/c  of  ten  cents  is  how  many  cent>?     How  many  cents  in  l<J(t%  of  five 

1"  cents  are  what  (.er  cent,  of  lo  cents?  l-jve  cents  are  what  per  cent  of 
ten  cents. •-    ■>  cents  are  xyliat  ])er  cent,  of  Vo  i-ciits? 

Iwo  times  anythiiifj  i-  -uW,  .,f  i,.  \\l,,.,t  j,  -.'(lor;  „f  fl,.^,  ^.j.,,,^,  .j-^._^  ^.^.^^^^ 
are  what  i)er  cent,  ot  live  cents?     \\  liat  is  -.'iK)';;  ,,f  ten  cent«^ 

What  i  ineanl  l.y  Vno%  „f  anything?  ■>:>  cents  is  what  ,,er  cent,  of  ten 
cent^?  What  would  l,c  '.•.,(>:;  „f  a  dollar?  One  dollar  is  -.'.-.(is;  of  how  much 
money? 

doll,  r''""'  '"'^"■'   ''"^  '^"^'  '"''''''  ^  '''"'"''  "'"■'"■^■^     ^'"'''  '"■'">■  1'"  '■^"t-  "i'il<'--  a 
What  is  loir;  of  ten  l)ooks;'     What  is  I0(r;  of  three  watermel.Mis' 
An  acre  of  lan.l  that  cost  Silo  was  s(,ld  at  a  j-ain  of  l(io^'.     At  what  price 

was  It  sold  .■'  ' 

i/in,V'f,r\v;"'-  "^  •">>""■">'  "'^  ;^'"<'  -f  It^     what  per  cent,  of  a  square  is 
1/10(1  of  It.      What  per  cent,  ot  aintliintr  is  -.'/loo.  :!/l(iO    r/loii   M/iOO    ll/ioir- 

What  is  I'/,  of  SI?  What  is  .n^;  ,,f  SI?  What  is  1.".';^  of  SI  ^'  Whnt  is 
IV-'Aoi^i?     What  is  1^;^';  of  S-     \VhatislO;i^;ofW? 


Study  of  162; 


3  /  '■'• 


Wit 

■•tSU 

t^^ 

I6K^ 

tSAit 

Mi^. 

iii:x.\<".os'. 


KKCIA.VCLK. 


/x"" 

w^ 

/»'l^ 

<WS)\ 

/-^» 

i»wN\ 

TRl.XXCLE. 


.  ..^y'5  f'-''.",'"'  '"^  ''^^^■•'>S:""  '^  ^'''^''  of  it?  n;-'.,';  ..f  a  hexation  i-  what  nr.rt 
".■'■;'■''':  ;''  •'''■  '•,""^'  ''^■■^^'fio"?  H;-/,;  ,.t  a  he.xai^on  is  what  per  cent  of 
•>-';-J>  ot  the  same  he.xaijon  ? 

Iii-.i7r  of  a  hexai;on  is  what  |)art  of  :.o';  of  ilu-  .ame  hexamm  '  It;-",'';  of 
a  hexaj;on  is  what  per  cent,  of  .-.n^;   ,,f  tlu.  .anie  iiexaijon  ? 

i-  what  part  of  ' ,,  ?  ^^  =  what  i)er  cent,  of  i  j  ?  ,\  =  what  part  of  'A? 
,;  :  -  what  per  cent,  of  '  ..  ? 

;!•■!'.;';;  of  a  hexar^jon  is  what  pan  of  .-.o';  of  the  same  lie.xaLn.n  ?  ;!;!';%  of 
a  liexa-   n  is  what  per  cent,  of  the  >aiiie  luxa.i,'on? 

',i     =what  part  of  ' ..  ?     '  .j  =- what  per  cent,  of  '  i  ? 

Hi-'.i';;  of  a  rectani^le  is  wliat  part  of  a  rectantrle  :■  Draw  a  rectaii"-le  and 
-how  how  to  -et  K;-.,';  .,f  it.  H!-',,'-;  of  a  reclanirle  i.  what  part  of  .Mt";  of  a 
rectaiit^de  of  the  same  size?'  l''.-',i''f  of  a  rectan<,^e  is  what  per  cent  of  r,i\r;  „f 
a  rcctan<,de  of  the  same  -iw? 

h  —  what  part  of  ' ,:  -     i  =^  what  per  cent,  of  '  J  ? 

K!-,!^;  of  a  trian<,de  is  what  part  of  a  trianijle' 
..r'^'*'?   "^  •''  "■'•■'"S:'^'  '-^  "'"t  I'=""i  of  it?     K;--,,'^;   of  a  tri.mtrlo  is  what  part  of 
..0/.    of  a  tnan.-Ie  oi  the  ^ame  >wx-?     l.;-,i^   of  a  triangle  is  what  per  cent,  of  a 
triangle  of  the  same  size? 
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fffHt 

t::if 


n 


a  foot?"''  "'■'"'■'  """""'  '"  "''  '^"  "^  =*"  '^""'-     "''^^  '"^"y  "'"fhcs  in  Ifi^,-;  of 


l''-,i /J  of  a  yard  = 
lG;.i%  of  a  var(i=- 


•  in. 


MARYS  VACATION. 

...a.  |.u    mi.  an  tlio>  nt  tlic  ntimluT  slu'  sfiit  lur  iiiollicr^ 
per  cuit.  ot  the  munlKT  in  the  Ikhuiik-i  '  ' 

her  .;!:!;h;;"""ui,aM.^;e;!t  i[?^""'  ^"■'  '^  ""^*  "^'^^  "^  ^'-  ""■••"-  ^^-  -t 

Tell  the  story  of  Mary  a..,I  her  ro  c..     Write  the  sforv 
50%  \"^;;ir;;^:':^!  ;''">•  ^''"'"^  «^'"-"'^  "•— •  -in^  correctU-    l.P^%. 
A  pentagon  is  a  fi«:ure  boniule.l  by  five  strai^jht  lines. 


n 


h  ^1 


HP 


;  :  J 


;•  ;tk 


20% 


20% 


SOfi 


ao)5 


PK.VTAGOV. 


20)C 


RIX-TANGLK. 


CIKCLi;. 


\\liat  part  of  a  peiitafjon  is  S()%  of  it? 
U'liat  part  of  a  circle  is  •>{)'/,  of  it? 

sho.'hlMoJer^^'^lf  it  ""''  ■"■■'  °^  ""  ^^'^'^"^''■'     ^^-v  a  rectangle  an.l 
'^  of  a  circle  is  what  per  cent,  of  the  circle? 


..fS,r?  ^u-^;'!::n^  ^::^i.  ^""1'*. -r^"^  "f  ^^  cents?  wim 


is  20 


'/> 


of  ....cents?     Uha,  ,.  vo.;  .,f  p.eents^     What  is'.o^  ^Z  "n,arbles? 

n^ore'l    ^h' m.-.l"''^Vln7d?r,:  '"i.'?  ""'^  '''  '"''"  ^"'l  ^"'''  ^'-'"  ^^^  20': 
be  the  price  of'Llf  a  dozL'     '"'  """  """  '""'*^"^  ^"^  l^"  ''--'?    ^\I'at  vvot.l.l 
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CHERRY  TKKIC. 


STORY  OF  WALTER  AN'D  THM  CHERRIES. 

Walter's  fatluT  was  dcail.  His  mother 
workcil  hanl  to  iirovidc  her  sun  with  food, 
clothes  hooks,  anil  other  necessities  of  life. 
One  bright  niorninfj  in  Jinie,  Walter 
ran  to  his  mother  exclaiininp,  "Mother.  I 
am  poinK  ''>  'i^^'lp  .'■on.  i  am  f^oirjr  to  earn 
some  mc.ney.  .Mr.  llrown  otTers  nic  two 
cents  a  (|iiart  for  jjickinj,'  cherries."' 

It  was  .\Ion<l.:y  morning:  and  Walter 
with  a  liapjiv  I'.iee  ;itid  a  j,dad  heart  seized 
a  ha^ket  and  started  tor  Mr.  llrown\  ciurry 
orchard. 

I'ive  >anc\  hinls  sat  in  the  tree.  (  )iie 
flew  awa\.  What  jier  cent,  of  the  hirds 
tlew  awa\  ? 

Waiter  had  never  jiicked  herric^  hefore 
and  he  thon;,dit  it  wmld  he  <,rreat  -port,    lie 
climlied  upon  a  stepladder  ami  reached  for 
a  lir.fnch  npon  which  were  cli)-ters  of  red 
cherries.     Into  the  hasket  he  he^jan  to  .In .p  the  fruit. 

(iazinp;  into  hi-  ha-ket.  he  siw  them  and  -aw  he  had  picke.l  ten.  I  low  de- 
licions  they  looked  !  Then  the  hoy  said  tfi  himself.  ■Til  eat  iiist  '.'o';  of  those  ten 
cherric-."     I  low  many  cherrie-.  did  he  eat  ? 

Walter  worked  nntil  he  wa>  tired.  .Mr.  I'.rown  measured  the  frnit  Walter 
had  picke.l  and  found  he  had  picked  a  hn-hel.  -How  manv  (piarts  will  that 
he.-"  said  .Mr.  Krown.  Walter  an-were.I  him  correctlv.  What  did  Walter  sav? 
.\t  two  cents  a  quart,  how  much  money  did  Walter  earn  on  .Mondav? 

.Mr.  r.rown  h.id  i>icked  r,u'',  muri:  than  Walter.  How  niai'iv  (uiarts  of 
cherries  had  .Mr.  I'.rown  picked - 

TueMl.iy  Walter  picke<l  •.'.".';  more  than  li-  did  Mondav.  How  many  di.l 
he  pick  luesday.'     How  much  monev  <lid  he  earn  on  TncMlav' 

Wednes.l.iy  he  picked  ■;»',;  more'than  he  <lid  on  Tresdav.'  How  manv  quarts 
did  he  pick  on  Wednes.l.iy?     How  nuich  monev  di.l  he  earn  on  Wednesday' 

Thur-.lay  he  picke.l  (,nly  ."'.(iCf  ,is  nianv  as  he  di.l  on  Wednesdav.     How  manv 
quarts  di.l  he  pick  on  Thur-day?     How  much  monev  did  he  earn  on  Thurs.lav'  ' 
Friday  he  ;>icke<l   Ic-./r   more  than  he  picke.l  on  Tliursdav.     How  manv 
i|uarfs  did  he  pick  on  Fridav  ? 

.'^atiir.lay  he  picked  .l:;',/;  U-s  than  he  picke.l  on  Wednesdav.  How  manv 
quarts  did  he  pick  Satur.lav  .^     How  much  m.Miev  did  he  e.irn  on  .<atur.lay? 

On  what  two  days  ,lid   he  pick  the   san;e  number  ..f  quarts?     How  manv 
qiiarts  did  he  pick  durintr  tiie  week  ?     1  low  manv  hu-heN  :-     1 1..w  many  pecks '  ' 
How  much  money  did  he  earn  durin-  the  week?     Di.l  he  earn  more  or  less 
than  $.1.(10?     How  much? 

How  many  m.ire  .luarts  w.nil.l  it  have  been  ncce-arv  f.ir  him  t..  have  liicke.l 
ciinu£;h  to  have  carneil  S.'i.no?  ' 

f  c-^^'^?^  't  "'"^'  "^  *■"'•"*''  ^'"  ^Vclnes.lav.  .li,l  he  cam  more  or  less  than  200f, 
of  S;...on.  How  many  more  <|iiarts  w.miI.I  he  have  nec.led  to  pick  ..ii  We.lne-.lav 
in  order  to  have  earned  •20'~'r  of  ."i.l.oo' 

Tell  the  st.>rv  of  Walter  pickin-  cherries.  Write  the  storv.  Do  v..u  think 
\. alter  was  liapjiy'     Why?     Make  a  Minilar  ^tory  ,,f  vour  own  construction. 


Vertical  and  Horizontal  Lines. 


Draw  a  line  straight  up  ami  .Inwn.     Such,  n  lino  is  rrdled  a  rrr':'.-.7,'  l:rr 
Draw  a  line  straight  riRlit  and  left.     Such  a  line  is  called  a  liorhmtnl  Un: 

Dr.iw  a  short  vertical  line  cros-inij  ,t  h.irizontal  line  of  the  same  leuK'th       i-  This 

's  the  plus  sti^n  and  means  more  or  ad.l. 
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^4-4=. 


Fill  Blanks. 


3  +  ,1  : 


■1  +  3  =  - 


eipi-t. lines  half  of  .I'n  .;,i,M  :,i ;;  '::;;:vr  ly^v"'  '"'■•-';'"^'""'-.  Draw 

c^Kht.'    .s ...-__  ,i„„,,   ,  •""'  "'^  '"''^•r  lialt  hnrizuntal.     What  is  >;  „f 

j^  JW  ,.„  ■■;-.  lulf  ..Mhcm  v.nu-al  a„,l  ,h.  .„h.r  half  h,™.al.     y,  „f 

1  wi'lvo  is  dill'  (1(1/011 

IW  =.^(l(.nHi,u.s.  half  „f  .„..,„  vertical  a,,,,  ,h.  ...Iht  half  h„n.o„,al 

r,  - 1::::! '"  ':;^';:t  i:-  - .  •-';-  m^. ,.  tak.  away.  ,_,==__ 

unti,S'  ^'   ^'"■■■'   ^*"^^-  ^""""  •-■''   "f  •'•^'  .r..a,i,„.  al,(.v...      ,,u  .he  stories  i„ 
A\  ARITinrRTICAL  STORY 

""'vssrtr^'"-  -' '•""■»■■ 


I 


£1 


MOTIIKR  MAKING  FflHU;. 


Il.e  small  c„l,e  ,s  what  part  .,f  ,Ik-  lar-^.  .„„.'  ' 

A  OMe-„Kh  e>,l,e  is  how  ,„any  (inu..  ahalf-ineh  cuhe' 
A  h,,l  -„H-h  c.,l,e  ,.  uhat  ,,arl  of  ,,  o„e-i„ch  c,   k  ' 

Ihnv  inanv  oulne  ii..!„.^  j,,  .,  , • , ,,,  \""\; 

cube  ironi  a  potato  or  turnip.       '     "•'"'•'  ^""c'     '  '>'vc  by  cmtms  a  two-inch 

.■;;m) 


How  liinj,',  how  wide,  and  how  thick  is  a  three-inch  cube? 
How  iiiaiiy  one-inch  cuius  in  a  three-incii  cube? 
A  three-inch  cube  is  jiuw  iiiativ  times  a  one-inch  cube' 

A  one-inch  cube  is  what  j.art  of  a  tiiree-incb  cnbei-  Prove  vonr  answer  bv 
an  actual  demonstration.  ' 

FKi:i)  (ioES  Fisiiixi;. 

One  morniiifj  Fred  rose  ten  minutes  before  six.  lie  spent  l.".  minutes  drcss- 
ni^'.  tive  nnmites  washniy;  ami  coml)inj;.  and  ten  minutes  eatiii);  jiis  i)real<last 

Wliat  was  tile  time  wiieii  he  tinisiied  l}is  breakfast  r 

.\fter  breakfast  l:e  spi-m  tifitcn  minutes  tixui.i,'  lii-  uuh-  and  line  after  wiiicli 
lie  spent  ;;ii  minutes  ,iJi;^ri,nrl,;,jt.  '  ''numcii 

lie  tlien  started  tMr  the  lake.     What  was  tlie  time  when  he  starte.j- 

W  bat  was  the  time  ulien  be  bej.,';m  to  dij;  bait? 

What  was  the  time  when  he  tinisiied  dressinjr? 

How  much  time  did  he  sp^id  in  dressiuy;.  washi„fr  and  cnibin-.  eatintr  i.re- 
parni.t;  his  pole  an.!  line,  an.l  di,i;-in-  bis  l.^j,;-  tIh.  ,u„„|kt  of  miiuites  spJm  in 
.li.CKin;;  liait  were  li..w  many  tiiius  the  number  of  niiiuites  spim  j„  .Iressii,.'  -  Tli.. 
time  spent  in  eatmy  wis  what  jiart  <.f  [be  time  Used  in  tixin^;  bis  pole  and  line' 

iuiiils  may  write  similar  stories  abnut  -Miliar  picickinir  ^r  some  other 
pleasure  or  e-xcur^un. 


Review  Lessons  in  Percentage. 


Li:ssoN  I. 

.\n  nctajjon  is  a  fij^'ure  with  eigl 
What  part  of  an  octa 
What  part  of 


(  >ee  pa.Lje  o.'iii ). 


It    sldi'S. 


,riin  Is  .1(1';   (It  it : 


>(>'}<    of    It. 

What 

'.".Cf    of  it. 


a  sijuare  is  -tO' 


part  ot  a  siiu.ire  is 


r   ot  It  ; 


ol  It  ; 


Draw  a  s(|uare  and  show  how  to  eet 


Dr; 


uv  a  sciiiare  an 


sliiiw  n"w  to  "et 


Draw  allot iier 


uare  and  show  another  uav  <<{  •'ettiiitr 


of  it. 


What  jiart  uf  a  circle  is  .">ii';  of  it;     Dr; 


.<'i    ol  It. 


uv  a  circle  ami  slmw  liow  to  .'ot  ■")<•% 


.f  h 


of  a  circle  is  what  ii:irt  of  it?     Dr; 


iw   a  circle  and   show  how  to  eet 


At 


.MK 


tianvjle  Is  a  plane  ti^Miri- 


three  straiiLrlit  line 


if  it 


of  a  triauijle  is  what  part  <<\  it?     Draw  a  t 


ri;iii!.:le  and  show  how  to  wt 


if  a  t 


.'•i';v  ot  It. 


riair^le  is  what  part  ..f  it?     Hr: 


iw  a  tn;;ni. 


le  and  sli'>w 


'w  to  Lret 


.^O' 


diflf. 


)f  a  rectangle  is  what  part 


erent  wavs  ol  trettiii-:  .".ii' 


'I  it  -    Dr.iu  tiiree  rect;iii,t;les  ami  show  three 


'1  a  rectangle. 


I.i:s.sn\   U. 


Kct 


What  part  of  a  rcct.i 


n 


■>'/(    ol   It. 


raw  a  rectangle  and  show  how  to 


\  boy  havinpf  ten  cents  spends  .Ml'",  of  it.     H' 


How  much  motley  has  he  Ic 


w  much  iiionev 


le  spi' 


nd : 


A  bov  1 


laving  -III  cents 


How  much  has  he  left '. 


'>''<   of  it.    H"w  much  mone 


V  (Iocs  Me  siK'iii 


Mak 


e  maiiv  storu 


^faWc  a  drawing  to  ^h 

How  many  niinut 

How  many  minutes  in 


lit  .Ml';    of  things.     C'ut 


w  .liiT,  ot  an  api 


:in  apple  to  show  'ii^'",   of  it. 


es  in  an  hour?     How  many  minutes  in  .jo';;   of  an  hour? 
of  an  hour? 


3!»1 


k 


■■'" 


1:1 


:n 


|5     -. 


'I 


lid 


in  :?:^':/'::'i:;,si::i'^  "■  "  '"'^'■^'-     ""^^-  -">•  *"  ^"^  "f  a  ....luP    „..w  ...any 
in  ;^^^of~i:'""'^  "■  '•  '"^^'^-     ""^^  -">•  "'  ^"^'   "f  a  ,..ck?     How  .nany 

of  a  p,un„l  „f  Miijar-'  •  ''        ''  '""""'  "^  ^"K"''^-     ""^^  "'»">■  '"  -'•'% 


Ten 
Uliat 


Lksson  III. 

Ten  cont-i  is  what  per  cont.  of  30  cent'.'     \VIn»  ic  -nrr      /  .„> 
cents   s  .Mt'/,  of  how  nitnv  .-..nts'    -f  ..        .    ■'       ,       '  '"  ^^^  "^  -"  <^i'"' 
i>  ..p  of  .0  ...:.^  '^-^  ;^- ,  i:---.;;  w..at  ,.^.„..  .,  ,„  ecnts 

an- ,^^.u^^^n'a ;,^!!':i; 5:;';.,;:;;'^^i""i.'!r,;r"?/'^^ ^'^-"•- "- -y 

class  ,.f  ■.'(»  pupils  •'.-,-;    .,re  X   nf        i  I  l"w  many  ,, resent  ?    In  a 

present?    Tile  Innni;.:/ "pn!X„,     Th"';;-r,^:f  .h''""^        ""^^-   '"^'I'^-  "- 

^.  ii'  •^vhr:g'^,^  S'Ll';  ■".:;:;:!;  ="■"  -■" "  ^-  ^"^^  —  t..an  he  pai.. 

Ifenrv  had  '.'I  niarhlcs      II,.  I,,st  --,'/      f  .i.  i. 

lose?     How  n:.  nv  ha.l  lu^left'     TIk.  m  n,!,;    ,    V".    "'T  "'"'">'  "'r'.''^'^  ''"'  '"• 
lie  ha<l  left?    The  nninher  he   n.l    .  f.    1  1,  "  '•"  ''•'"■'  "^  "'^'  ""■"''^•'" 

Willian,  ha,!     "       rlj  '    "    /  ,    t  ,   i!-  "'f",l  '"""n  ^'  "'""'"'"  '''"  '"■^' ' 
He  loun.l  :,o';   of  whnt  he  los       I  '    '    ,^\""\-     ""^^'  '"am'  «li«l  he  lose? 

^:^^  of  what  he  tiu^  a!"    ,w -^ . ,  ,n';i:i;:"in  r' '''  '^■^'-  l''\T''-  ''''>■ 

rest  in  hi.  poeket.     How  n.any'nLhw",;  li;:'  t^l '"  ^'^'^  ^^^^>-     "^  I""  "- 
lei    the  storv  of  \\illi,„,  ..„„,  ,,(,  ,„.,r,,,^,       ^^.  : 

i.Kssov  r\^ 

■^^li7<-  of  anythinij  is  ',i  of  it. 

^■i'A7c  of  a  circle  is  wliat  part  of  the  circle? 


A  fl^tre  having,  .ix  si.les  is  a  hexaj^on.     Uhat  part  of  a  hexagon  is  3:^1% 


of  it? 

an.l  l''^r^t:.:Z^;;:^JS^'^,C':^^^^^  -  P-  -  ,he  stri.,. 

How  Mianv  fish  .h.l  he  take  h  me^     Tl  ,   ,         '      I      ,"'  '"'  ""■""■  """  t''^-  ^^ater? 
part  of  the  n,n„l,or  he    ook         e'^    T  "  '"  "  'l'''''  I'""  •'""  '''''''  *^  ^^''a' 

of  the  nuniher  he  took  honu  "      '  '""''"■  '"'  "''^■^^'  ''•'"•'<  '^  «''af  per  ce.tt. 

on  his  chain.   How  nK.nv  fi",  1  '^^  :  ,^  ^"ck  unu^V  "''  ""'^  "!?  "^  ^'"^^'• 

after  his  donation  to  the  sick  ,nan?  ^i^^^ Clo^L,^i:-u";^^,:t^^l^'^;i 
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for  his  dinner.  His  mother  ate  2.-)%  of  them  anj  his  father  ate  the  rest  How 
many  fish  did  P.ert  eat?  How  many  did  his  motjjcr  eat?  How  many  did  his 
fatner  cat  r 

The  niimhcr  the  mother  ate  is  what  part  of  the  niimhir  Tlcrt  ate>  The 
number  the  father  ate  is  what  per  cent,  of  the  niinil)er  licrt  ate?  The  nuniher 
the  mother  ate  is  wliat  per  cent,  of  the  iinnit)er  the  father  ate?  The  number  the 
mother  ate  is  wiut  per  cent,  of  the  number  lie  took  iiome  ? 

Tell  the  story  of  Hert  and  his  fish.    Write  the  story. 

,  ,}}'•'•'"''?'*  "'  "''  '■'•^■♦•■'"kI^-  '■*  ">•>':'<  of  it?     3.-.%  of  a  rectangle  is  what  part 
of  ..)>;    of  the  same  reelan^le? 

How  many  cent>  in  H  of  a  dollar?  T."  cents  is  what  part  of  a  dollar?  What 
per  cent,  is  it  ? 

Lksson  V. 

Wliat  part  of  a  rectangle  is  '.^V  ;,rj  of  it?  What  part  of  a  rectangle  is  6fi=/5% 
Of  It.;  ■l..;,,7r  of  a  rect.niiKle  is  what  part  of  tlfl--.,'/,  of  the  same?  .Make  the 
drawing  ot  a  rectanjjie  siiowiii);  how  to  get  Uli/j'/i  of  it. 

'.1  of  a  roctatigle  is  what  part  of  ;',',  „f  the  same  rectangle?  "I  of  a  rcctande 
IS  what  per  cent,  of  ;.)  of  the  same  rectangle? 

\yhile  combinations  in  addition  shouM  precede  subtraction,  the  two  processes 
should  go  hanil  in  hand  as  early  as  jwssible  hi  the  education  of  the  child. 

Oiilrlren  love  to  work  with  their  hands  and  the  wi~e  teacher  or  nvthcr  keeps 
the  hands  of  the  little  ones  busy,  as  the  time  is  pasMng  that  prepar  s  the  mind  for 
the  grasping  ot  abstract  number  work. 

For  Ex ampm:.  Children  <lraw  two  circles.  CThe  children  being  previously 
instructed  to  bring  some  circular  object  with  which  to  .Iran  the  circle  in  case  they 
are  not  able  to  make  a  circle  by  using  a  string.)  Divide  the  circle  into  four  eciual 
parts.    Draw  a  small  circle  in  each  part  of  the  large  circle. 

How  many  large  circles  are  there?  How  manv  small  circles  are  there?  How 
many  circles  m  all.'     How  many  more  small  circles  than  larger  ones? 

Have  the  child  write  the  figure  tiiat  represents  each  number  he  uses. 


Lksson  \\. 

Continuo  the  exercise,  having  the  children  draw  three  large  circles  dividing 
e.ich  into  four  e(|ual  parts  anil  placing  a  small  circle  in  each  part  This  exerci-e 
gives  the  child  work  to  do  with  both  his  hand  and  his  brain.  He  learns  also  to 
count  as  well  and  compare  objects. 

The  chi'd  will  gladly  furnish  himself  with  corks  or  other  materials  with 
which  to  draw  circles.    Use  the  s.piare  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

How  many  circles  in  the  first  and  second  squares?  How  manv  circles  in  the 
hrst.  second,  and  third  sipiarcs?  How  manv  in  the  fourth  S(|uare?  How  many 
mi.rc  circles  in  the  first  than  in  the  third?  How  manv  in  both  the  fir^t  and  tile 
third?  How  many  m  the  second  and  third?  How  ;nanv  in  the  first  and  fourth"' 
1  low  many  in  the  second  and  tiie  fourth  ?    I  low  many  in  the  tliinl  and  fourth  ? 

W!  •■•h  square  contains  the  greatest  number  of  circles?  How  many  more 
does  It  coutain  than  the  first  ?    1  low  many  more  than  the  second  ? 

How  many  more  does  the  fourth  contain  than  both  the  first  and  second' 
IIow  many  more  does  the  fourth  contain  than  butb  the  first  and  third?  How 
many  more  does  the  fourth  contain  than  the  third?  How  manv  more  does  the 
fourth  sipiare  contain  than  the  other  three  together? 

The  above  cxerci.sc  can  be  Use.l  in  almost  :in  endless  number  of  wavs  and 
will  furnish  scores  of  combinations.  In  all  cases  re<|iiire  the  child  to  make  the 
squares  and  circles,  the  teacher  indicating  the  number  of  objects  to  be  made. 
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Devices  for  Busy  Work. 

Place  tlio  sum  .>f  twelve  and  each  Place    the   pro.hict   of   eifjht   and 

niiinlHT  in  the  M|iiare  on  the  left  in  the      each  nuiiikT  in  the  s(|ii.ire  on  tiie  left 
()|)I)OMte  ^pace  on  the  right.  in    the    corresi«in.lin|,'    Mjuarc    on    the 

riK'it. 


1^ 
* 

V 

, 

~|0 

il 
ti 

\ 



!l 

H 

\ 

H 

'» 

\ 

.*» 

\ 

\ 

1 

\l 
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Place     the     clitTercnce     in     these 
spaces. 


Place  the  (|Uoticnt  in  these  spaces. 


I 
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Ch«rt»  for  the  Multiplicatioa  Tables. 


—m 

n 

S      1     10 

!»  1  ■! 

(I    :. 
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IV    T 

2 

'    ^^-^           X 

^_^ 

^ 

^*^* 

■•"^^  a 

^^ 

"^ 

Place  the  pnuluct  ..f  two  aii.l  ,aili  ..iimlKT  in  tlu-  snmr..  j„  „, .  i ,     k 


••.'I?    1     .1 


i<i  ;•   2  I  8   i: 


11 


,,,     I- JJ.L'  i 


SM 


Device  for  Busy  Work. 


Tlu>c  coiuciitric  circk's  can  l)i.'  drawn  liy  tlii'  -ttulints  citlicr  cvrtily  or  otlier- 
wise.  M(»t  diildrcii  will  take  pri.lo  .ukI  cli|i^r|,t  j,,  Cmiiiijr  materials  l.y  wliidi 
til  draw  tlif  circles  c(|iially  distant  apart.     Strin^jN  may  he  used. 

In  the  first  sjiacc  jilace  the  sum  <,f  (i  and  the  nuiiihers  surnmndinp  IJ. 

In  the  second  space  i  lace  the  ditTerence  between  (i  and  the  nuinhers  sur- 
rounding C. 

in  the  tliird  space  j.lace  the  product  of  D  and  the  numbers  surrounding  G. 

Change  the  number  in  the  center  tn"  the  circle  and  continue  the  exercises. 
This  will  furni-h  l^.th  oral  work  and  seat  work  for  the  children,  .\fter  the  oral 
work  is  done  the  children  will  fin<l  busy  w(jrk  in  making  the  circles  and  filling 
the  spaces  with  the  re-idts. 

*"  If  the  figure  in  the  stem,!  space  is  larger  than  the  figure  in  the  fir^t  space, 
rever^e  the  order  in  subtract!,  n.  subtracting  the  MiialKr  from  i!e  larger  one. 


Put  Off  Town. 

I)i<l  you  ever  ro  t.)  I'lit  Off  T..wn.  Did  you  ever  ko  to   Put  Oflf  Tov.n 

Wlu-re   the   1ioum-s  are  ol.l   aiul   tumM.d-  To    play    with    tlie    little    RirK    I'rei    .i„.I 

down,  I'rowp' 

And    cverythintr    tarrie^     and     cverytliinK  '  >r  jro  lo  the  home  of  old  man  Wait. 

•'"■a*-'^-  \n<l   whi-tle   for  hi.   hoy,  to  come  to  the 

With  dirty  streets  and  people  in   raK'~?  gate? 

"n  the  street  of  Slow  lives  old  man  Wait  To  play  ,',11  day  on  Tarry  >treet. 

And  his  two  little  hoys  named  l-inyer  ami  I-eavint;  your  erramU   for  other  feet, 


Lat.- 

With  unclean  hands  an<I  ton-'-  i:  hair, 
A".!   3   naughty  sister  namcf'     '•  n't  Care. 


To  srop  or  ..hirU  i.r 


U  th 


inner  or  irown 
e  nearest  way  to  this  old  town. 
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Metrical  Weights  and  Measures. 

Until  part  ,,|  ,1,0  nulre  wi.  •..!,„  t    I         V  ■'  •'  "''"■'■      "'^'  ^■"''^'  "f  t''^' 

■  '"  " .id.t.     TiK.  ni     „■'"''"'  ''^"'V'""  '^"•"'""!''-  ^^■•'^  ="'"I'tc.l  as  tiu.  unit 
tin«ni-Iu,|  l,v  then,  „     ,'       ;,    :;'7''''"S'"  '"■'""'  I"-".'-''-'-'--  arc  .lis- 

.-.^c..,  an.,,,..  J.  >.;:■:;::;,;;  •;;;.F-;;;;;;v 

imtr.s.  IiHl„.i. 

,.■,„.,,    ^,,  M.;A,i-Rr:  "P  I..:Nr.Tii   (I'mt  Mktrk). 

""im,i,v     "'•■  ,     ,    -';  '"l  i'""1  o.(m.t        .1„..,| 

'■""'t,,-    '-.■^^'I  ."  -•  ii.nln  n.ii„.=         „  ,.„, 

^;™..r:;:: ■    M^      p-       ■-      --     ":";; 

K;.r;;;-.:---::---::^  J:^::     .^s:^"^     ,^:;:^^5    ,^:^;;f    ;;■- 
,  ->— ■    ■:::::::::3^^^^^.c;;;;;  .^;^;;:^:;;  ,--;:  --    ijT 

Mlll.l,;,,.,  „r  c-,,!.!.-  c,  „lim      .  '  m'',';,,',"  >       '  "''n','',' r,''  '''"'-         •■■■Ilnn..         H.I,!,. 

f  -"til. 1.,.    in. .„!„.■  ,i., ,;'  "■  ll-""J  (Ul.M  0, , 

''•"l"r'.l nlm-   ,|„ ,,|,.;-  ■      '  ni'l'  IM.n..  „,„„„ 

;"',■■■'■'■ .,  i>.ci„„,n...     m:,,.?,         ■'■        '■'■;;      '";■-     "»»-■ 

H.v, .. litre,  ,.r  lv>, -„,,....       r,  ,•■;,,  =  I ;  ',■■•■.         ,i'"-';  -'-' '-'"5 

'-"-II'  J.-.l.lt.,..      1, ,„,,., .14      Jjoo.ii(,<,     J75.IJU 

,,■,„.„  ^„  MiiiMB,:.,  ,:,    \VT:,rnT  (I'mt  (•,«.,«„£). 

Vi'liwt'n„M,o' '"„".rr;.l  ■'■'■■•>■  .V.    .\v.,ir.    II.,  rwl.-n.MI,.jnc„t 

nr-r,;.;.;^-: ,!  1  ^      !":;•     ;;:;:;:^    :::;;;;;:    ;;■;;;:;: 

CVntia,,..  ,,r  s,|.  „„.,r,. ^'.',  rlj'..,.,  ''V'i:,:  ^'•^'•■1",'  Poo,!,.      Acr,  s. 

\«i:.  „r  1..II  „|.  „„.,r,„ l„r,,j  •.;.";  u  ,,.',','  ''•"•-'','  "• I         CM 
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How  to  Have  a  Good  School 


rUMM.-Mw^pm,.:^ 


riivsuAi.  t'oNDlrlOXS. 

1.  Desir.il.k'. 

a.  I  "iiiinaiKlins:  view  tor  scIiooHkhisc  site. 

b.  A  wc'll-kqit.  neat,  attractive  yard  nf  ample  size. 

C.  A  neat,  well-paiiiteil.  cnmiiKMliinis  luiiidiiisr  with  larjje  envereil  porch, 
eloakriioms,  eiipsets  i'.t  siipplie--,  and  small  lihrarv  room. 

d.  .\djii>.tal)!e  seats,  jjond  pictures  uii  liie  walls,  etc. 

e.  .\  f,'n()(l  wood  shed. 

2.  Necessary. 

a.  i'luud  (mtliiiildini,'s:  snitalile  fuel  in  ahiindance. 
I).  .\  jjdod  supply  (It  pure  water. 

c.  l'n>per  veinil.itioii  and  prupn-  lii^duiiii,' of  >cli(i. .Ihousc. 

d.  ."-^nitalile  .-ippar.itus  and  .-iipplies. 

e.  Sanitary   surrcnmdings. 
Tin;  SciiiHii.  PiiiAup. 

1.  Sl'"iil<l  lake  a  i.erM.n.al  iiitere-t  an.l  pride  in  the  snece^s  nf  the  school 

..  Mioii  d  coopir.ite  with  the  teacher,  and  fi^v  her  all  the  encourasement  and 

hel])  posMhlc  with. .Ill  makiiii;  lliem-elw^  tnmlileM.me 
;!.  .Should  he  Inyal  t;.  the  teacher  and  support  her,  if  possible,  in  all  trouble 
growing  <jiit  ot  school  tliscipline. 
Tin;  Patrons. 

1.  Should  ojye  their  hearty  support  to  the  teacher  and  not  let  local  quarrels 

or  factions  di^turli  the  sclionl. 
•v'.  Sli.,uld  viMt  the  school  occ-iMnnally  and  should,  if  p,.~Ml,lc.  -jo  when  sne- 

ci.ill)  invited  hv  the  teacher.  ' 

3.  Shoul.l  pay  li.tle  a"ltentiun  to  the  ordinary  school  tales  of  the  children. 

4.  Shoul.l  support   the  hoard  and  the  teacher  ir.  their  ett,>rts  to  maintain  a 

K'ood  school. 

.■.  Sh.mld  send  their  children  to  school  on  time  everv  dav,  if  possible. 
Tin;  Pi- 1" U.S. 

K  Shoul.l  attend  school  rr,^n,!„r!y.  an.l  he  on  time  alwavs.  it  possible. 

:■  -J  """    ''•;^^'  'l'^"-  ''■--"">  P'epared  ..n  time  everv  d.iv. 

. .  Miould  take  pri.le  in  the  y:oo,l  name  of  the  sdiuoi 

•i.  Shoubl  help  in  all  ways  they  can  to  make  the  school  a  -ucccss  This  thev 
can  d.>  by  being  regidar  .-.n-l  prompt  :  bv  atteudnm-  clo^jv  to  th,.  bu.i- 
ness  ,,f  he  hour,  whatever  it  mav  be;  by  being  cheerful,  good-natured 
and  rea.ly  to  obey  the  teacher:  In  being  readv  at  .ill  times  to  help  those 
sd.o.il"''  """        ''  ""  ^'''^  I''''.^J^'f"""'l  "r-'n  the  way  to  and   from 

Till.  Tka(  hi;r. 

The  teacher  is  the  life  of  the  school.  "  \s  is  ,l,e  teacher  so  is  ,hc  school." 
I  the  te.-icher  is  cross,  irnt.ible.  and  unsvmpathetic.  the  school  cannot 
e  a  good  one   no  matter  h,.w  favorable  the  cn.litions  otherwise      On 


the  other  IhikI. 


in  earnest,  svmp.-ithelic.  capable  teacher  will  do  iiuich 


to  redeem  the  most  unpromising  situat 


lull! 

r 

ill  i 


h'l! 
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ivir    :;i',''''t  '■''  "^  ""■/'"'""•'"'•     Sl'c  sho.,1.1  ,s),ow  pood  KcneralsLin 
i.^  K,        ™;""'Vi:  '';"«,--•"'-■  'rouble  .^,1.  ll^^sd^Z 

v;;rv;;tr^;;^-sl;^;;/£  9  ^^''^-'-i'f'- 
S'd;;,-:h  ----  •"i;--:"^;;:,  t:;S  £^  ;:;j 

at  the  close  ,,f  fh,.  ,I-,,  '    ,  c  ■   ,  ""^  'ilindlhotisc  at  lu.on  or 

air  is  u>.>allv    .aT  n  u    a  c  n    /•  "  '"•'  ""'"^"'"•"^'  '>a''it.  ^"r  tlio 


KKAR    VIIAV  or  A   MOl.KI,   SCIIOOI.KOOM 


I«'-K   f.ir  vcarv  iKvaii^c  tlu  ,"""  '"^^"'''''  ■^'"^^•'-  '"«"' 
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tried      Tlu.    .-,.     1     .  "^"-|>"»eNsc(l,    even    when    nio>t    sorely 


™i:  Pin.,  A«,.  r.,N-c,;«N,:„,  „„.:  t,:,t,  „,-  s„in-„  Cr.AS,  D,scn-,.,^E 


Si  I    1  AK   A.- 

auk: 

1.  Prompt  and  williiirr  ohediencc. 

».  t'lose  attention. 

■•!.   I'leasure  in  fjivin-  sati>taction  1,.  the  teaclier 

•■•    riiorout;hniss  in  work 

'■  '^"v:!h:;d'r:i,^i!;r,."""^'^'^-->-  >•">--•  ->'"<"':  elective  and  indi. 

Tin:  Rkcitatiox. 

In  the  recilalinn  the  l)attle  i.  lo>it  or  won      t;„  .,,       , 
means  a  j^^.u.d  school      |.-.,ih,r,.   ,  .  St  ccess  here  almost  invariahlv 

teaeher-s^,„r,,o  .  „,,,.,  no;,  l^'rj:"?"^  '''"'"r  •''','  i''""^'  *'"'  '"'-  ''  ''^ 
tl.inff.  thev  n,'u-  luu •^earne  fr  m  ;.o  "  r'T  ','"  "'"'''r"  ^='>-  "^•^•'-  ^'""^' 
tation  as  ,i,e  chance  of  her  i  e  ,  t  neh/r  ,  I  '  "l"^'  "-'"^  "I"'"  t''^"  rcei- 
lifc  in  its  developMunt.     T  e  hne"    m  :        '  ''"  '■'V''^""--^'  "f  tl,e  child's 

■m.st  fly  and  thJ  chiliPs  li£  ,  h  l"  ,  ickid"'  \li';V"'"  '''''''^  '^''"^ 
ducive  to  this  end.  <|i"«-Kuu(l.     All  thmj;>  must  be  con- 

Here  we  tind   tlie  immense  value  of  Tf.t-    V.  »•   t, 
tvrioivvta.iA.  asit..ives„,     ,"|,o  .   ' ■  i      T'-^'i'i-Hs    am.   Prpir.s' 


Ml 


■•"""s  or  CoM.t  criNC  RicciTATioxs 
1.  Speak — 

a.  In  low  tones. 

I).  Distinctly. 
^        c.  Vol  too  rapidlv. 
".  Do  not  prompt  or  assist 

a.   In  the  recitation. 

h.  In  examination. 
■'<•   He  polite  t<i  pupils. 
•I.  Do  not  repeat — 

a.  Questions. 

t).  .Answers, 
T).  Govern  vourself. 
fi.  Govern  your  pupils. 
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7.  Prepare  for  recitation. 

8.  Li;t2""r  words  ami  acts  be  worthy  of  your  profession 

a.  Ori^ina!. 

b.  I'^iitlmsiastic. 

c.  I'licrgetic. 
<1.  Spirited. 

e.  Sympathetic 

f.  Kind. 


R.  Ciieerful. 

h.  I'irni. 

i.  .*^clf-|)ossessed. 


nif;iiified. 
Patient. 


E.NDS  i\  Te.xcihnc. 

Ends  to  be  obt.iined  in  teaching — 
1.  KniiwIedRi', 
?.  Power. 

SfGCESTioNs  TO  Tkaciif.rs. 


.•i.  Skill. 

■».  ClianictiT  Iniildinp. 


Ifak-c  ut!     Whether  you  are  a  .sleepy  teacher  or  a  slcepint  teacher    if  k 

Mo\uil\  Ml  lus  .schoolroom  and  m  his  work 

a'd-u'-'^'ll,)'?"''  ''"I'"",^'  •'•'  "■'•"  "^  >""^  '■'''''■  "^'^-''^  f'"'^l'i"fr  nt  least  once 

t'j,":,s  ,::;;,;;„;":i„it,r-'-  ''"*■■"  •"•'"-"">=  ■■-  ■>■"«-"■'» 
^  ...S^:^ii;  ;;^iS™  i;£^;i-«-  ;«x  ;;;^» - '-  -« 

Don't  stand  too  near  the  class 
rVMi't  take  hold  c,f  a  pt,pi!  to  put  him  in  line. 
IJon  t  censure  Intlinf,'  errors  severely 
Don't  complain  or  jjnimble. 
Don't  criticise  the  teacher  who  preceded  vou 
Hon  t.  as  a  nde,  sit  while  teaching 

Don  t  fjivc  cnnmiands  when  you  mijjht  crive  suL'ffestions 
Dont  show  temper  in  dealing  with  parents.      ^^'  "°"'- 
Don     dispute  with  an  ann-ry  p.irent  Ix-f  .re  the  school 
Dont  make  spiteful  remarks  alx,ut  parents 
Uon  t  try  to  teach  without  good  c  rder. 
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Don't  suppose  the  children  like  to  have  their  own  way.    They  like  to  be 

Kovcrnt'd. 
Don't  try  to  drown  noise  by  a  greater  noise. 
Don't  call  for  order  in  general  terms. 
Don't  be  strict  to-day  and  lax  to-morrow. 
Don't  force  children  t(J  sit  long  in  the  same  position. 
Don't  punish  without  explanation. 
Don't  allow  whisix;rjng. 
Don't  punish  by  pulling  ears  or  slapping. 
Don't  question  in  rotation. 
Don't  repeat  a  f|iiestion  for  the  inattentive. 
Don't  try  to  teach  too  much  in  one  lesson. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  i)artial  answers. 


FRONT    VIEW    OF   A    MODEL   SCHOOLROOM. 


Don't  talk  too  much. 

Don't  think  when  you  have  told  your  pupils  something  you  have  TAUiiiiT 

them  somethiut;. 
Don't  tempt  puiiils  by  the  self-reporting  system. 
Don't  fail  to  get  acquainted  with  the  peop'le  in  the  district,  particularly  the 

members  of  the  sch(K)l  board. 
Don't  fail  to  devise  .some  sort  of  exercise  occasionally  to  brinij  out  and 

mterest  the  parents. 
Don't  arouse  the  emotional  nature  of  sensitive  children  too  much. 
Don't  fall  into  the  habit  of  repeating  answers.    Occasional  repetition  for  a 

purpose  is  allowable. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  one  correction  of  an  error. 
Don't  fail  to  drill  and  review  systematicallv  upon  the  important  matters 

you  have  tried  to  teach. 
Don't  forget  that  it  is  your  business  to  tkacii  as  uell  as  to  hear  pupils 

recite  lessons. 
Don't  forget  that  teaching  and  governing  a  school  is  a  difficult  art,  which 

requires  study  and  painstaking  effort. 
Don't  fail  to  encourage  your  pupils  to  do  their  best. 
Don't  drive  if  you  can  lead. 
Don't  let  your  school  run  away  with  you.    Govern  the  school  wh.\t- 

EVER  YOU  DO  OR  FAIL  TO  DO. 
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Don't  fall  imorh.l,al,it«t  repeating  "Oiiicklyl-  ••Caretnllj  f  -(Jnu-tl,  f 

Criticisms  that   \hf  Vavni'iv-r, <.,  \t.^ 

Stii,«,,I  ««••"»•  ">■>-:  «y  tiios,  wii„  Inspect  Count.v 

The  tcac  UT  .s  in.IilTcrfnl ;  lacks  interest  "  """^"^'*'"*f- 

Tljc  jcachcr  spcn.ls  too  nu.ch  .i,„c  and  exhausts  her  energies  in  attending 

riK^Uacher  does  not  call  sch...,  on  >i,„e  in  the  .norning.  a.  noon,  or  at 

"i^S^o  o;;:s';::!s;  itt;'^  ^'-""^ '-  =>  •^^•■■■-^  ->•  -"  '^'^  .■.  dass 

.;f  reading  in  a  .lleasin^^nd  llllih:^:'::;,^;!  '^^  """"^  '^  -1"'^  "-  -t 
.t  ast::;  ?!;:  "in  ••  ^'^""^  '^^'''  •"•""  "-^  ^'^'-•-  '-'  'fi^'-ts  it  out-  every 
"The  teacher  is  timid  afrnTf.lt        "S'"^' -^"""""'t  >n  the  coninu.nitv." 

;:t,,.  u«i„.r  ia£'£c':s',;,;';,;:;,^i.';;;"^!:-,  [e";  r:;  'n,':,r ' ""  ■»""••• 
-SSrnr'i'it'i':;  i,rS;™s'"'-  ''=""■"■ "  "■ '"•'■■ 

The  atten.iance  ,s  ,rrep„lnr  at„l  fi,,  „„!iis  are  fre  , ucntlv  tardv  " 
The  teacher  takes  no  pains  in  nssipt/inp  lessons  "  '         ■    ^"'^• 

Voir  Sch(x,l  "  ""^^^^'^tiox  w„,,x  He  \-,s,ts 

i  Ar^  JheVTu^fk  i^f  l*"  ''"'  '""'^'"^  "^  "'''•^"^'^•^  P^"P"'y  employed? 

fnS^enjoli^J  IhdrXk '"  '"''"""■  ^'"'"^  '"  «"""  "-''-"  -^  — 

4.  Do^p^p,,.  fin,  f,e„nent  excnse  for  ,ettin,  ..fat^l  nK.vin^ about  the  schoo,- 
'■  ^'re?eTs?'  '°'"  '"''  "^"'"""^  '"  *'^^  schoolroom  when  dismissed  or  at 
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9. 

10. 


II 
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l.i, 
II. 
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Iti. 
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2.1. 


V4. 

'.'.I. 

ar. 

28. 


Are  the  recitation*  for  the  older  pupili  vigorous,  thinking  exercise*,  com- 
bined with  suitable  drill  exercises.'  Are  the  recitations  for  the  vouiiL'.-r 
pupils  animated  and  bright  ?  .        » - 

^bo'cd'"'"'"  *^*""  '"  '"^"^  *''*■"  '■''*■■''*''""  "'■  '^^  ''"^y  ai'l*«ar  limitless  and 

Docs  the  teacher  hold  the  close  attention  of  all  her  pupils  durine  every 
recitation?  »         / 

Which  .l.Hs  she  seegi  to  j,'<t  hold  of  bi-st  in  the  class  exercises,  the  ohier 
or  the  yoiiiiKcr  children.'    How  is  this  fact  to  be  account -d  '..r' 

IJiKS  the  teacher  seem  alert,  vigoruus,  self-jjoised,  coni|R-tent'  If  not.  is 
Uk  failure  due  to  lack  of  health,  lack  of  nourishment,  lack  of  sleep, 
lack  of  interest,  lack  of  know  ledge,  lack  of  training  ? 

Ooes  she  seem  well  prepared  on  every  recitation  she  attempts  to  hear' 

Has  she  a  g.x.d  program  which  she  follows?  lias  she  a  study  program 
for  pupils  to  follow? 

HtKs  the  teacher  keep  the  recorils  prt)perly? 

Does  she  study  iiulivi.lual  |)upils  so  as  to  know  what  they  are  most  inter- 
ested in  and  what  their  ambitions  are? 

Does  she  get  to  schnul  in  gwid  season  every  day,  and  call  school  promptly 
in  the  morning,  iiotm,  and  at  recess  ?  •        t    j 

Does  she  "keep  in"  to  a  marke<l  extent? 

\\hat  are  her  favorite  m<jdes  of  punishment ?  Are  they  satisfactory  modc»> 

U  her  scMooIrrH.m  neat,  orderly,  homelike? 

U  her  clothing  clean,  neat,  and  onlerly  ? 

"oes  she  ailapt  her  work  to  the  children's  needs' 

Does  she  criticise  faulty  work  intelligently  ami  in  a  manner  to  impress 
the  chiMren?  ' 

Docs  she  illustrate  the  lessons  in  a  simple.  cflFcctiye  way' 

Docs  she  snow  pupils  to  do  what  they  lack  skill  in  doing?  Docs  she 
explain  the  (hfficnlt  points  in  the  lesson  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it 
simple  for  the  children  to  grasp? 

Does  she  assign  lessons  with  painstaking  care,  but  without  waste  of  time? 

Does  she  talk  too  much  or  too  little? 

Is  her  manner  bright  and  enthusiastic  or  cold  and  heavy' 
What  is  her  greatest  strength?    Her  greatest  shortcominc > 
Are  the  outbuildings  clean? 


Education  in  Literature. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined 

—Pope. 
Learning  by  study  must  be  won 
Twas  ne'er  entailed  from  sire  to  son. 

—Gay. 
How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart! 

— youHjj 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much- 
V\  isdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more 

.  —Cotffer. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

,    .  —Pofc. 

n  IS  a  good  divine  that  follows  his 

Own  instructions:  I  can  easier  teach  twenty 

What  were  gi-od  to  he  done,  than  he  one 

Of  the  twenty  to  follow  mint  own  teaching- 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood;  but 

A  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree. 

^^  —Shakespeart. 
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■■■nut.  rtialc<l  fi,  modern  times. 


Alabnma  Claims 
AKxander  the  (Ireat 

.\nthro|)o|()t;y 

A.s|il)urtoii    rreatv 

Attila 

Aztecs 

ISaliylonish  Captivity 

liasel,  Council  of 

I'.ihie 

'!ill  of  Attainder 

Cjiristianify 

Civilization 

Civil  War 

Cleopatra 

Confederate  States 

(  onstantiiie  the  (ireat 

(""nstifiition 

Credit  Mobilier 

Crusades 

Fg-y()I(i!opy 

Ethnology 


C()RR|.:L.\Ti.;n  Sll!|KCTS. 


Far  Fastern  Onestioii 

I'eudalisin 

Folklore 

I'Vederick  the  ( ireat 

Frencli  Revolution 

Cod 

Coths 

(iuiipowder 

Jl.iiitiihal 

Hanseatic  I-can-ue 

lleraldrv 

llieroijlyphics 

Holv  AJiiance 

Holv  Roman  Fmpire 

ItiiyfUenots 

Iiuoine  Tax 

'iidiatis 

International  I,au- 

Tews 

Koran 

I-anjjiiapes 


literature 
l.oiiisiana  Purchase 
•Ma^'na  Charta 
Man 

-Mohaniinedanism 

Monev 

Mytlioloijv 

I'apal  States 

F'iiarisees 

Political  I'artics 

I'ariiament 

I'lelu'ians 

t'racmatic  Sanction 

Reconstruction 

Reli),'ion 

F^enaissance 

Revolution 

Romtilus 

Ro^nta  Slorie 

Saracen 

Seven  Years"  War 


Shay's  KilKlliDii. 
.Slavery 
Siiccc»>i<in  War* 

.mill 
lariff 


Thirty  Nrars'  War 

'In  IV 

I'lnlirtjiiiiiiiii  Kailroad 

\  anilaU 

War 


William  thf  t  (iii<|iiiror 
Wiiiluraft 

\ilTk,    I  |cill-l'   iif 

\  N  /  ('<irr('>|H>n(U'nce 
Ziillviriin 


Questions  in  History. 

Dcfuu-  hi^iiiry  :.ml  l)il>nrai>hy. 

What  i>  fiitMiil  hy  (ir(,'ani/til  M)cict>? 

iXfiiic  a  nation,  a  race,  a  indpii'. 

Mi'iitiiiM  ximi'  iif  the  suiirt'c^  of  hixtory. 

Why  i^  iIk-  Milijirt  ..f  «n.nr,i|.liy  im|M,rtaMt  tn  a  stmiy  of  hi^torv ' 

\\liy  art  pnhistoric  tunc,  .livi.U.I  mio  tin-  StoiU'  Ape.  the  Al'c  of  i'.rnnzi-. 
and  till'    \(;c  of  Iron.' 

Difnif  i-|iroiiolo;;y  and  tell  win  it  is  important  in  the  >tn<lv  of  hi^iorv 

Clarify  the    I  artar>.,  the  I'^ryptiaus,  ijn.  IVrsiati-.  Uie  K,,mans.  the  (iorman-. 

Compare  the  history  of  eiviii/e.l  n.ilion>  with  ihe  histotv  <.f  uncivilize.l 
nations. 

Speak  of  the  relative  value  of  ititelieetual.  imluMrial.  an<l  nliL-ioii>  <levelMi). 
nieiit  m  the  jjrowth  oi  eiviliz.ilion.  ' 

Diline  folklore  and  mylholojry. 

.Mention  the  namcN  of  two' Roman,  two  German,  two  IjiyliOi  and  two 
.Amenc.Mi  hi,lorian>. 

l-roni  an.l  to  what  period,  do  ancient,  medieval,  and  mo.lern  historv  extend? 
W  rite  a  the-i-  on  the  Pluh<so{'li\  of  llisturx. 


Chronological 
History. 

Part  I — Ancient  History. 

From  8000  ii.  c.  to  4:(i  \.  d. 

Dawn    of    History    (ahont    HOOO 

vcar>  hefore  the  hirtli  of  I  hri>t). 

t;iMi(i.  Civilization  ami  inihi'-tr\  thrived 
in  I'.aliylonia. 

.'hmki.  l"ir,t  h"t;yptian  l)yna-ty.  hes^in- 
niiij;  with   .Mene-. 

10(HI-1.-,(HI.  .\s,yria  Mthject  to  the 
kiiijjs  of  Uahylonia. 

:!.''<•••.  Sarjjon  I.,  the  oldest  ("haldean 
kiiijLj. 

;tiHM>.  The  Arvan  migration  to  the  val- 
ley ol  'he  Indus, 

.•!ii(Ht.  Chine,  ■  nati<in  cime  into  the 
ha, in  of  the  N'cilow  River 
from  the  west, 

l.'iOO,  Chaldea  sitrpa,>e(l  hy  ,\ssvria. 

I'i"".  l'"xo(his  of  Israelites  from 
h;i,'ypt. 

101."),  RciH;n  of  Solomon  and  hiiildinfj 
of  the  temple. 

10h».  David.  Knifir Of  Israel,  m.idc  Je- 
rusalem the  capital. 
9*5.  Division    of   the   kin.crdom    into 
Israel  and  fudah. 
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SarRon.   one  of   the   preat   conquerors   and 

Dinlclers  of  Assyria,  carried  the  Ten  Tribes 

into  captivity. 
Sennedicril,  came  to  the  throne  of  Assyria 
.Nebuchadnezzar.  Kinjj  of  |!ab^  Ionia. 
Aehucha.hiezzar  captured  Jerusalem  and  vir- 

tua  ly  ended  tlie  sepj/ate  political  life  of  the 

Hehrew  race 

Fall  of  iiahylon. 

Mirth  of  fonfucius.  the  Chinese  philosopher 

Herodotus  in  .\thcn.s.  ^ 


PYRAMIDS  AT  C.IZEIl.  KC.YIT. 


onnmsK  OF  .mmrod.  founder 

OF  BABVI.ONiA  "^"^ 


204.  Great  wall  of  China  complete!!.  "'• 

"?!;:5S"^-S:;."^?;^:;y- "•/---  at  thniei^ht  of  i,s  prosperity 
JiHt.  l!:„tle  of  Marathon        '  '''""■^''^•'  »'  Athens  by  Lhsthenes. 
|:;'  'Ivtsilm  iS?„r''  ''^■'^"'^-  «••-"  -'--  by  the  Greeks  concluded  the 

in"  tT^"' r"^'' '''^"^^^  ^^ °' "^^ ^'^^^' ^''- ««-J- 

4.  S.  Tl  ,  Parthenon  complete,!  at  Athens.       ^ 
4.JI.  J  eloixmncsian  War  bej^ins. 

-10).     ( Surrender  of  Athens  to  the  .Spartans 
' '•'■Smmnk' of  .Spartan  supremacy.      " 

371.  Tlieban  supremacy 

■•t-i'l.  .\ccessi„„  to  the  throne  bv  Alexander  the  Great 
Alexan.Ier  s  con.|uest  of  In.jia 
I'eath  .if  .Alexander  at  Habylon. 

-Sm'.j'Lmr'^"^°""'''=G--»>-- 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  Rome. 
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CAr:sAR. 


367.  Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Consulship 
!-!•  £'"'.^"n'c  War  between  Rome  and  Carthaire 
vo5.  RcRulus  (lefcatcl  in  Africa  by  the  CarthaRinians. 
ii».  Second  I'unic  War;  Hannibal  crossed  the  AIp« 
;"^'-,"^"";''-^V'"i^''*'^  ''>•  Scii.io  in  the  llattlc  of  Zama. 
im-Uf,.  Third   I-unic   War.    Carthage  became  a   Roman 

provnice. 
59.  Caesar  made  Consul  an,l  the  first  Triumvirate  forme,  I 

by  Lacsar,  Crassiis.  and  Pompev. 
4  J.  Assassination  of  Caesar  by  Cassius,  Brutus,  and  othvr 

conspirators. 
31.  Battle  of  .\ctium  and  the  defeat  of  Antony. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

4  D.  c.  Jcsiis  Christ  is  Imrn. 

11    ri?;; ')"'""'"'•«","■  ^r'T  '"•■"''''■•  ''^f^-''»«"''  "'<^  I^ -mans  under  \-aru. 
31.  Christ  IS  cnicified  un.ler  I'llate,  the  Roman  procurator 

!<.  l.ritam  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

<il.  Rciffn  of  Xero:  Rome  burned 

.'',;;•  .j^:""^V''"'1''i'-''''''"'  '"'  .^''^■•■"^■^'  *'"'^''"-  1"'-='i'''"  I'^inp  emperor. 
.10(.-.!,1..  Reip,  of  Coustantine  the  Creat;  the  empire  becanie  Christian 

,„.    ^'''^'^  ."f  tlH-  <...ths.  \an,Ials.  and  other  peoples  to  Christian  t 
"•  'S  'i^7^^^-'-'  '-^'-'  'y  T"---.^.  i"to  that'^f  the  East 
100.  Invasion  of  Italv  bv  the  Germans. 
410.  Sack-  of  Rome  bv  Alaric 
Dnrinp  the  r.tli  century  the  Teutonic  or  German  races  seized  the  western  nrov- 

mces  of  the  Roman  lunpire.  and  l.eK^•m  the  woiulerf,  1  m'i;ra,    ,"  Xd, 
.-,     pT.7''"'/';-?'."^"''  ''''''  '•■"^''•■'"«'-  '•""^'•N  ■""1  Spain.  "'^'^■^"""^  ^^'"^" 

4..1.  Battle  of  Chalons,  by  which  Attila  was  .iriven  back  across  the  Rhine  and 

Europe  wns  saved  for  the  Teutons 
4TC.  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  We-t 
.■527.  J"^tinian.  I-mperor  of  the  Eastern  lunpire.  codified  the  Roman  h'w   which 

IS  the  foundation  of  modern  juris|)rudence. 


Con- 
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Part  II. — Medieval  History. 

1100.  Dark  Ages.       F— '"  -  -  -  ^  "•->  -  o. 
Kingdom  of  the  Eombards  formed  in  Italy 
''Z^ScUlS^&S''''''''  "'  ''"•^'"  "-^"  "^^  '^^^^  -f  Saint 

.  Council  of  Whitby,  by  which  the  Celtic  Church  was  absorbed  bv  the  Roman 

fand'Jn.r  Ireland.'  '"'"'  ''"'''""  *'"  -^■'^-'-'i"'  •-'-  <>f  i:".{and^Scot- 

-C41.  Reign  of  Heraclius.    During  this  reign  the  glorv  of  the  secon.l  Pcrsim 

Battle  of  Tours,  in  !•  ranee,  by  which  the  Saracens  were  .iriven  back  bv  the 

Christianized  Germans  of  Europe  and  I-airope  was  saved   o  Chitianiv 
Irene  became  famous  as  the  empress  of  Bvzantium.  *-""^t.amt) . 

l.>00.  Age  of  the  Revival  of  I.earnine 

^T^irWc  °*'>'""^''''"'i""P'e  by  Mohannned  II..  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans  or 
Turks,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  '-'""mans,  or 
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Charlemagne  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Empire  in  the  West. 


ciiakij:ma('..\i:. 

KiOd-l-j:-..  Ckis.m.ks. 
113S.  Invcntidii  ot  printiiifj 


:r.?.  ripin,  son  of  Charlcs  Martcl,  became  the  fir- 
Is  inp  of  France. 

rr.5.  IJeKinnins:  of  the  temporal  power  of  tile  poi-es 
the  Papal  States  formed. 

tti.S-ail.  Reign  of  Charlemagne. 

Northmen  and  the  Conquest  of  England. 

wo.  Invasion  and  partial  conquest  of  England  bv  Uu 
Danes,  or  Xortlimen. 

!»]S.  R,>ll.,  Ica.ler  of  the  Xorthmen,  obtained  fr.,,, 
Uiarles.  Kmg  „t  I.Vance.  a  section  of  count., 
ni  Caul,  which  afterward  became  Xorman.Iv' 
and  they  were  known  subseciuentlv  as  .\(,i- 
mans.  -      '    " 

hHUi.  Xonnan  conquest  of  England  bv  William,  Duk. 
of  Xormandv. 


England. 


m^  Mngna  Chartn   first  check  on  absolute  government. 
K'..  .   iK-niniug  of  the  li,,use  of  Commons 
!>>"..  t(iu(|ui-^t  (if  Wales. 

!-!^I'  \\V 'li.v'  ''^7'V'^';''""'- ■>"''  "-'q'^'xlence  of  Scotland  for  :!00  vears 
l-.-t.   Wuhlle  and  the  l.ii-livl,  Rolnniiatinu  ' 

...^(..     .etrinmng  of  ,1,0  Il„„dre,l  Years'  War  between  l-.igland  aii<l  I.-rmce 
M.j.)-1  IS...  Wars  of  the  Roses 

France. 

lS"T''"  ""f^''f  f  ^'j  '^'"Sr.    The  kingdnu,  of  France  reallv  begins 

''  ••  'i^rv;  ;,:£  A^^iiv-i^iiv:^;:^"  -'^  "-^  ="""*--• -^  ^"^  ^^- ^ 


iirit.  I 
11 


Spain. 


rit.   Cniou  of  Castile  and  .\ragon.  the  beginning  of  mo.lcrn 
.'..  l.on<|ue>t  ol  (.rana.la  an.!  the  overthrow  of  tlie  .Moors. 


Spain. 


Beginnings  of  Germany. 

WQ.  Renewal  of  the  Ron,an  Empire  by  Otto  the  Great, 
1  >.^N.   Ki-e  111  the  Swi-s  re|'ul)lic. 
1115.  John  llujs  burned  at  the  stake. 


a  (K-rman  king. 


Part  III.— Modern  History. 

Fkom  1  )!»■.'  TO  Tin:  I'ki;si:.vt  Ti.mk. 
1 103.  Discovery  of  America. 
i.o,  ,P""''l"""  "f  "''•  •'^'""rs  in  Spain  torminate.l. 

Afr^a-'*''  "^  ^''""  '"^  ''""^'  "'  "'^'  '^^'^'  ^"''■"  "'•"""''  t'-e  --on  .  "i 
l.-iio-n??.  \-„vagr  r.i  Maft.lian  around  the  world 
Conquest  of  .Mexico  bv  the  Spaniards. 
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Reformation  in  Germany. 

Itsa-l.'lfi.  Martin  Luther,  the  Protestant  reformer. 
I  II»1.  liirth  of  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits. 
dlK.  John  Calvin,  refornu-r  of  (Jcneva. 
1. ')•-'<).  Burninjj  of  the  Papal  bull  by  Luther. 
I.")").").  Peace  of  .Xupshnrfj  concluded  the  war  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Lutherans. 


Spain —  (Continued ) . 

1."il9-l.").")C.  Emperor  diaries  \'.  wars  with  Ger- 
man Protestants. 

iri.'itl.  .Mxlication  of  i'mperor  Charles  and  the 
crowniiij;  df  his  son,  Phillip  II. 

l"i;i.  Phillip's  cru-adc  aj^ainst  the  .Moors  and 
his  defeat  of  tiie  Turkish  tleet  at  Lei)anto. 

I'lSS.  Spanish  .Vnnada  sent  by  him  against  Eng- 
land. 


MARTl.N  LUTHER. 


England — (Continued ) . 

1  IS.-.-160.1.  Tndor  kinps  of  I'.nj^'land.     (  b)  L'nion  c.f  ihc  Houses  of  Lancaster  and 

York  by  the  defeat  of  Ricliard  on  Itosworth  b'ield. 
1 1!'7.  Cabot's  discovery  of  the  continent  of  .\nurica. 

ir..U.  .\ct  of  Supremacy,  by  which  luiyiand.  at  the  reiiue>t  of  Ilenrv  \"IIL,  wa? 
separated  from  the  Churcii  of  Rome. 

J.').">S-1(;().;.   Kti^'ii  of  Otieen   lilizabetli. 
1'<S7.  Mary,  (Juecn  of  Scots,  was  beheaded. 


l.-.l.l- 
ly.'.K 

l.-iSI. 

nils. 


QUKliN  KL1Z.\BF.TH. 


Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

1  •").■■).•").  Low  Cotmtries  under  Charles  \'.  His  per- 
secution of  the  Prote-tants. 

Cnion  of  Ltrecht.  i>v  wiiidi  the  seven  Protestant 
.States  of  the  Xorlh  were  confederated  as  the 
^'■;ven  I'niled  Provinces  of  the  Xethcrlands. 
William  of  (  )raii!,n'  was  the  animatinfr  spirit  of 
the  confeileracv. 

As-as-ination  of  the  Prince  of  (  Iranije  at  the  in- 
-li.tjatioii  of  the  Spaniards. 

IV.-ice  of  Westpiwdia.  by  which  Spain  formaliv 
acknowledi;ed  the  indeiiendence  of  the  .Vether- 
lands. 


France — (Continued). 

l.")ri'i-iri-2!t.  Ilnpienot  wars  in  I"raiice. 

l[o-v'.  Massacre  of  Saint  liartlioloniew's  Dav. 

i'tX'-l  Henry  of  i'.onrlxin.  Kinjj;  of  Xavarre.'beeaiiie  Kinij  of  France. 

1>->S.  Edict  of  .Xantes.  whicii  )4:ranted  freedom  of  worshii)  to  the  llujjuenots. 

Thirty  Years'  War. 

l'il8-l(iJ8.  Thirty  Years'  War.  which  was  the  last  great  combat  between  the  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  in  luirope. 

l!i;!-'.  Cnstavus  Adolphu.s,  King  of  Sweden,  .lefealed  U  alleiisicin  at  tiie  liattle  of 
i-utzen. 

1<!I8.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  practically  closed  the  religious  wars. 
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France— (Continued) 

'''■'•  *'\no"rh;'  '""'^  ""''■■  ^•''"  ^'-"'^  -  'he  representative  of  absolute 

1«48  Civil  wars  of  the  Fronde 

l(i.s.j.  Revocation  of  the  Iv.lict  of  Nantes. 

1<1.>.  Death  of  Louis  XIV 

1751.  French  ami  Indian  War  in  America  begins. 


l(iV'8, 

nn-i- 

l(i4l. 
161!) 


England  Under  the  Stuarts. 


ItiCO, 

KiH.-)- 
l(iM8. 

i;o-,>- 

IMo. 

k;.-.. 

1783. 


lfi.1l 
Kit-.' 

ir!»,-,. 


Kit.  Rcijjn  of  the  Stuarts 

pSi^l'RU^'^  ■'"""■^■-"^--' the  Dible. 
•  Long  I'aHiamcnt. 

to™;:;:"""'"""-  "'"■  '-""""■"  - » s»iji..„  .pir,-,  ,„,  .^^  p„„.„. 

Restoration  of  tlie  Stuart  kings 
■1"|^>.  Charles  II.  ^  ' 

(ircat  fire  of  London 
Kiss.  James  II. 

Tlie  Kevdlution. 

IJill  ui  Rights,  check  on  royalty 
1 .  H.  Queen  .\nne.  ^ 

.Accession  of  George  III. 

American  Revolutiim. 

Legislative  indepen.lence  of  Ireland 

cd^d  U  Elii^la:";'^"^"''^'"^^  "^  '"^  ^'-*->  Colonies  of  America  ackno.l- 
Rise  of  Russia. 

Revolt  of  the  Cossacks  again.st  Poland 


,.,,    ,,  .  Rise  of  Prussia. 

*•'.'    I -"''''■,  '•■'■^■"'^■■•i^-k  William. 

cnu';':^   "IV    T'   of   •^■•ederick    William.   „. 
cnnuH,|  as  the  first  King  uf  Prussia  at  Kouio 

Klo-ljs.i.    IVedericktheCreat. 

LIS.    Ireaty  of  Aix  la  Chapello  ends  the  War  of  ,1 
Austrian  Successi,,„  *^  "'  '"  "' 

......  liegmninp  of  „k.  Seven  ^•ea^s•  \\  ar 

•^1.     .erman  Confederation  estal.Iislud    ' 

'SI...  Defeat  of  .Napoleon  by  P.liicher  an.l  Wcllin-f^ 


France —  (Co  nti  nued) . 


MAki.V  1  lltKtS.V. 


1:^:m:!M|.^ French  Revolution;  destruction  of  the  B..^ 

i:;'.;i-n!M.  Reign  of  Tem.r. 

I 'Jo.  Napoleon  defended  the  Convention. 


absolute 


Puritd 


know! 


"mi: 


i  il 


Ra. 


\lll'  S^P^1''°"  o^'^ll^.^w  the  Directory  and  became  the  First  Consul  of  France. 
1804.  ^apo'eon  proclaimed  Emperor.  "^i"-^ 

1811.  Napoleon  at  the  summit  of  his  power. 
Battle  of  the  Nations  (Leipsic). 
Abdication  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  bepan  the  Hundred  Days'  Camfaien 
June  18th.    Waterloo. 

.t""'!,^^^'^-  placed  upon  the  throne  of  France 
-   Ihe  Revolution. 
LSI  8.  Second  Rciniblic. 
18."»3-l8ro.  Second  Empire. 

};;:?•  ^'fP"^''"  ^\[-  fleclared  war  apainst  Germany. 
In,    T    '■'^  Republic;  Thiers  elected  president. 
In.l'  ^^sassination  of  President  Sadi-Carnot. 
ni   ■  ^f'^  Universal  International  Exposition. 

XAPO..o.Bo.v.P.KT..^'^"-  "^llTfll^en'^^^^lrchrh.  "^'"'"'■"■'  '"'"  ''"  '''''"' 


1813. 
1814. 
1815. 


1S.30. 


1801 
KS28 

i^r.a- 

]M.")8, 

1X77- 
11(01. 

]!)0.-i. 
1011. 


Russia — (Continued). 

-18-.'5.  Alexander  I.  and  the  Holv  Alliance, 
-18-'l).  The  Russo-Turkish  War. ' 
■18.")C.  Crimean  War. 

Emancipation  of  the  serfs 
•1«:8.  Russo-Turkish  War. 

War  with  Japan ;  Port  Arthur  surrendered 
iSsia^^  I'o'-t^mouth  closes  the  war;  a  constitution  granted  in  all  the 

Border  war  with  China. 


181.-; 

iMil 
iMKi, 

iscr, 

INTO- 
istl. 

isss. 

i:io.-,. 
mil. 


is-,o. 

ISIS 
1  s.M). 
ISSO 

isro, 

isii.t 
Ut05. 


Modern  Germany. 

,  Formation  of  the  German  Confederation 
Schleswiff-IIolstrin  War. 
St-\-en  Weeks'  War  between  Austria  and 
Prussia. 

E-stablishment     of     the     North     German 

I  nion. 
ISri.  I'Vanco-Prussian  War. 
Establishment  of  the  ( lernian  Empire. 
.\ccession  of  William  II.  to  the  throne. 
L.       m\  of  Germany.  Italv,  and  Austria- 

Ii     ,^ary  renewed. 
Dispute  with  France  over  the  occupation 

of  Morocco. 

Zeppelin   completed    his   famous   diriirible 
balloon. 

Italy. 

1811.  The  Revolution. 
184!).  The  Revolution. 
18(10.  .Vustro-Sardinian  War. 
Sicily  an.l  Naples  added  to  \-ictor  Emmanuers  kinirdom 
Rome  became  the  capital.  f,('om. 

Campaijsm  apainsf  the  nervi^hc^  in  Af'ica 
)^ ictor  Emmanuel  succeeded  to  the  throne 

Completion  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel  between  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
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England—  ( Continued) . 

l.s-.'S.  Disabilities  removed  from  Protestants. 

1HS!».  Disal)ilities  removed  from  Catholics. 

IM-i.  keform  llill. 

lH'iV.  Xictoria  ascended  the  th.oiie. 

]><l(>-ls|-.>.  Opium  War  with  China. 

is.il-ls.-.d.  Crimean  War 

IMii?.  Reform  Mill. 

Ivll?'  ''';^'^»-'''I'>!""^nt  of  tlie  Irish  Church. 
iXf^l.   Keform  I'.ilj. 

isits.  DeatI,  of  Wiiham  E.  Gladstone. 
1N!M».  .\n>;l..-i;,KT  War. 

ioI!'V  !'-'.'V''?'  ^'"-  -T^^'nded  the  throne. 

IDO.J.  Irish  I.-,n,!   I'.ill,  pmvi.linff  for  the  sale  of 

estates  to  tenants,  instead  of  rents,  passed 

hy  Parliament. 
ir>in.  George  \.  succee.ie.l  to  the  throne. 

Sovereigns  of  England. 

A.r     ,      •>^'''-'^-^^^"^-   I-'^'-  Henry    V 1(13-1  too 

Alfred.  Kini:  .,f  WVss^x HU-imi  Henrv  \  I. .  ,  .!.,  J  :.: 

Edward  I..  Kino  ,,t  \Vi.s-rx...<Hil-!i-.'.-,  '  ,, iiv.-iioi 

Athelstan.  Kill),' „(■  Ijigland       li-'.V'»|()  t- ,  ' '"isi- <>i  M  okk. 

Kdmimd  I :mo-im<!  ':'"■'»'■'!  '^ 1  lfil-1  I8;i 

Kf^'l  !.l.;-!.,-.:,  ]\'}y]   },■ 1  is:!-.  . . . 

Edwy   -I- -..<.-.M  '\Hhard    III. 

Edtjar 


CEOKCi:  V. 


!»r).i-it:,;i 
.it."i:i-<t 


1  i.s;j-l  185 


Hoisi:  HI-  TriHiK. 


™'"'''    If !':.V!t:s      FK,,rv   Vir.  1K-i-n.. 

E'"'"""'l    H 1(110-11.17      Edward   VI      -^    --'• 


Danish  Link.  Mary        i.,.,;i-u^s 

V,"*""  "^   lflir-lo;i(i      M'zabeth   LVkS-ICicJ 

Hardicannte    10;!D-10I1     j..,„,,,  ,  -^^  '"• 

Swiiv  Link.  Ciiarles   f 

E<Kv.-,rd    Tl[ 1on-l«i(;6 

llanAil    II Umn;-.... 

XoN.MAN    I.IM:. 

)}''.'''■■""  T loiic-Kisr 

;}'"'■'""    " in.sMKM) 

"™0'  I noo-ll;!.-, 

Ilnisi:  (,|.-    |',|(,|s 

Stq'i"-'"  ii,r.-ii.-.i 

Horsi;  (i|-    l'l,\\T\i;;;M;r. 

"'^"'•>-    If- ll.il-llS!. 

I^',^''ard    I IlsiMli.!! 

J','''"   l\M-V;ir, 

H^'iry    III r'l(;-i->:> 

J.dwanl    f i.,-.>  p.   . 

•^••"•''  If .•5<i:-i;i-.'r 

I'.'hvard    III I;i-.'7-rr " 

Richard    IF ...!!!  Mrr-l'iM 

TIdlsi.;  OF   I.\\r\;!l:H. 

^^"o-  IV i;m-in:i 
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10O3-lfi2.T 

l(i-.'.5-lGl!) 

COM.MONWKAI.I  II. 

Oliver  Cru.nwell KilO-lfi:,?^ 

iMchanl   (.  n.imvcl! l«;.-.8-lG«0 

IIol-SK  OK    SlL-AKT. 

r''''r'^'^fr i(i.;o-ins.-, 

•'•■""^•^  I' i<;s.-,-iG«s 

Ilorsj.:  ,,i-  Okangk. 
William  III.  an.l  .Mary  II.. . .  ICSS-KOj 

HoiSK  or  .Stuart. 
•^""^'    ••;• IM-'-ini 

llolSK    OF    Ha.VOVI  R. 

."''"■'^^^'  {■,  Kii-i:-.'r 

l:'-''^'-'    V K-.'r-KdM 

]:'"'^'-     f Kdii-is-.'o 

)).'"■■"."  I^ ls;!()-is:ir 

\  ictona   i«r.,n,it 

Edw.Tr<l   Vil Htni-lOKI 

Georfrc  V iy,Q. 


Topical  Study  of  United  States  History. 

,    ..     .  .  Five  Periods. 

I.  Aboriginal  Period   , ,,» 

II.  Voyage  and  Discovciy    ,  ,„„  .    "^, 

III.  Colonial  Development    innr  ^7?? 

iV.  Kevolulionary    Period    7^1  °  J!Io 

V.  National  Period :.;,  •,• " :: '  -.-/"^  ^°^?»^ 

1  <  S'J  to  the  Present  Tune 

I.  Aboriginal  Period. 
The  Aborigines. 

''•{l^K^rSr-  II.I-ANMSeepag.138). 

„    ,..,        ,•      ,  1.   lime  and  origin. 

a.  Uhcre  found.  g.  Numl«;r. 

r'sh",n  1    •  3.  Character  and  habits, 

f.  Shapes  and  sizes.  .|.  Language. 

?•  ,w"^"*'-  •'■'•  (Government. 

e    I  urposcs.  6.  Religion. 

2.  Time  and  origin.  -.  Tribes. 

Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen. 

I.  Time.       |  Hiamc  1  lerjtilfson    ^ar 

11.  Persons,  f  Lief  Eric ,,^*^^ 

IlL  Causes.  10"! 

Ilerjulfson.  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  was  driven  bv  a  storm 

SS'^/lhis'l^S'  ""■  '"■  ""■  '""■ """ '-"  '^'"  ..-^■n.,i,;\.a',rS 

I\'.    PLACE.S. 

clai^nf  S  enHr''  \'',1  "?'""''*''  ^°''''  °^  ^^  '^'"""'  ^'^»'-'''-   So".c  authorities 
Claim  the  entire  .Atlantic  coast  was  explored 

\ .  Evidences. 
M   ReslxtI  ^""^'*  °^  ^"'^"''  ^"'^  "'^  traditions  of  the  Xorthmen. 

Nothing   permanent.      The  countrv   was   namc.l    X'inland       Frcnueni 
voyages  were  made  from  Europe  in  the  12th.  i:i,h,  and  lit",  centurieT 

ca^  iS.^ft;;:;S!u:?'S.Sr"'^""  ^"■'  '-'^""  -"  ="  -"-"^- 

T  ^..        ''•  P®"o<*  o^  Voyage  and  Discovery. 

I.  Christopher  Columbus  ir    r\-  r   , 

(a)  Rirth.  "■  Dscoycry  of  .America. 

(b)  Parentage.  it]  l"]''- 
C^)  Kducaiion.  ^^    ,  ;'^°"^- 

f:  >  .V-"^'^-  d  Cai^s. 

(e)   \  ovaues.  /„\  n-    , 

(fi  ri,;..^  V  ''^'  Hindrances, 

(t)  Lharacter.  /f>  r„^„u 

(g)   Death.  (^^  ^^^""=^- 

(h)  Burial. 

tKo  r^,     ,  Spanish  Explorers  and  Discoverers. 

■    .  Columlnis.  i5.,,o.  De  .Avllon. 

!.  Vespucci.  1528Narvaez. 

1 'K'.  I  once  de  Leon.  ir...,,  ,o    n«  Q.f^ 
I'l'!.  Ralboa.  V  ;  .  ;•  p''  •^"*''- 
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VZSSEX  OP  THE  KORTJOCOf 


BWOCfOUSE  AT  POKT  WJOUSSISI,  PA. 


SUIFS  OF  C0LUU0V3 
(me  Hlna,  Plnta,  and  Santa  Maria] 


IHIITAir  VILLAGi:  IISAn  QUSEC 


IMS 


'«^- 

u- 


,„..;, t;-V~- 


«O.TO)S  ABD  EAnWWDIlKS  HEAH  MARlmA.   OMO 
VIEWS    FKOM    THE    EARLY    HISTORY    OF    NORTH 
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AMERICA. 


Eogliih  Explorers  and  Diacovcrcrc. 

nil- 1°!!"  ^''•'^'^  .  '•"«•  RaiciRh. 

4!»8.  Sebastian  Cabot  1584.  Anmlas  and 

'•"'••  iTobishcr.  Barlow 

SlS'f^L..  IMS.  Davis.' 

1679-83.  Gilbert.  ma.  Cavendish. 


l.WT.  White. 
HI02.  Gosnold. 
KiO.1.  Pring. 
I(i05.  Weymouth. 


''^^^^^<U 


icm. 

lUM. 


ir)?4. 

ir,;jr,. 
ir.da. 


14f>7. 
1500. 


Henry  Hudson. 
Adrian  Hlock 


PERIOD  OF  VOYAGE  AND  DISCOVERY. 

Dutch  Explorers  and  Discoverers. 

Um.  Baffin. 


Ifil4.  Cornelius  May. 
1<>1 1.  Cliristiatison. 


Verrazani. 

Cartier. 

Colijjny, 


French  Discoverers  and  Explorers. 


Vasco  da  Gama. 
Cabral. 


ISf;!.  r.auildtitiierc. 

PortuKuese  Navigators. 

ir.Ol.  Cortcreal. 
1515.  Magellan. 
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icon.  De  Monts. 
1<>08.  Chaniplain. 
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Settlement 

Objfct:  Financial  profit. 

leofi.  London  and  Plymouth  Compan- 
ies. 

1C07.  .*^cttlcmcnt  at  Jamestown. 

.'^ir  Walter  KalciRh. 

l!artIu)lome\v  Gosnold. 

John  Sniitii. 
IfiOn.  Second  Charter. 
l(!(»!l-l(>.  The  .Siarvinir  Time 
hiVi.  Third  Charter. 

Powhatan  ( Wahunsonacmik ) 
M12.  Ciiitivation  of  Toliacco. 
1(>1;».  John  Rolfe  and  I'ocahontas. 
ICl'J.  House  of  Rnrfjesses. 


III.    Colonitl  Development 
of  Virginia. 


Ifil!). 
Hil!>. 
lfi«!l. 
Klv'-.'- 
KiCO. 

Kir.i. 
ifirc. 

U'lHH. 
lfi!»9. 
1<>!)K. 


Infro<Iuction  of  Slavery. 
Imjxirtation  of  \Votnen. 
Written  Constitution  Granted. 
i  I.  Indian  .Massacres. 
.N'avijjation  .Xcts. 
Culpepper  and  Arlinpton. 
Bacon's  ReWHon. 
Bacon's  Laws. 
Governor  Berkeley. 
Fstahlishment  of  Free  Schools, 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 
Williamsburg  made  the  Capita! 


•:  1 


ttlUSTKATION    TO    SHOW    Tlllv    NEW     BI..ACKltOARL    MI-THOD    TO 

TEACH  AND  STUDY  IMPORTA.NT  D.\TES  A.ND  EVE.NTS 

IN  HISTORY   BY  MONTHS 
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ited. 


ary. 
Capitn! 


Settlement  of  New  York. 

Object:    The  Colonists  sought  frwlo.,,  from  rdiKioiis  i>crsccmion     It  was  the 
object  of  the  Ihttch  West  In.lia  Com,«ny  to  hol.l  ,h'c  territory  f.,;  I  MancI 


Kilt.  New  Amsterdam. 

Kill.  Fort  Oran^f. 

Ki-.'l.  Pcicr  Mimiit. 

16-.'!i.  Arrival  of  the  I'atroons. 

H>!.l.  Wouter  \"an  Twilier",     l!).-.!l. 

1(l:i;.  WiMiam  Kicft. 

1(!I7.  IVter  Stiiyvesant 

I-ocation  of  New  N'cthcrlaiids 
Location  of  .Ww  Sweden. 

lfi."r>.  .\ew    .Sweden  conquered  hv 
Dutch. 


the 


KiCl.  Surrender  to  tlie  KuLdi^h. 

If!fil-r.  Kicliard  .Vichols. 

li><it-T;l.  l'"ranci>  Lovelace. 

IC'I.  I  hitch  captured  .Vew  York. 

MTI.  Xew  York  taken  hv  tlie  iOnulisli 

l6N!i-'t.'.  Career  of  I.eider. 

I"i!»:-!>.  Sir  Wilhani  Kidd. 

i;'U.  f'reednm  of  the  Press  cMahhshed 

i:  II.  Xepro  I'lot. 


a  cliarter   from  the  kin;,',  sent  the  first 


Settlement  of  MaMachusetts. 

""•".'hr  1.7"- "'"'■"'"  greater  reliKions  .-,„d  civil  fr.nlo„,.  The  kinj;  had  niven 
the  Iil^nms  ass„rame  that  they  woul.I  not  he  moleMed.  The  C,.„ned  f,.r 
.New   l-nRland.  which  had  secure.!         •  -  -  "t 

colony  of  Puritans. 

1<!-M.  I'lymouth  ("ol.mv. 

IC'.'S.  .Mas-.ichusetts  Itay  Culonv. 

.Vumher  and   Character   nf   Set- 
tlers. 

Piirit.-ins,    Pilgrims,    and    Seiiar- 
atists. 

Miles  Slandish. 

John  Carver. 

William  Mradford. 

John  Lndieott. 

.Massasciit  and  the  Indian.s. 

Salem  Seltlenunt. 
Ifi'iii.  lloston  founded. 


ni-M.  First  lie  ..f  the  I'.allot  I'.o.x 
lf!:!(>.   Harvard  Collefie    I'onmlcd. 
I'i'i!'.   I'rinlini;  Press. 
1<:i!i.   Free  ScIumiK  i:stal)lidted. 
M"'<I.    Per-eciitvMi  o'  Onakers. 
Kitijr  I'liilipV  \Var. 
Salem  Witchcral'. 
Rocer       William-       rn.l 
Hutchinson 
l(il:j-S.t.  Fea-tie    i>(   Cul.mifs    i 

I'ni4!;md. 
!'!!•?.   rni.in  of  (clonics  in   Ma 
setts. 


.\nne 

Xew 

achti- 


3 


i 

B 


Settlement  of  New  Hampshire 

Oiiject:    To  promote  trade. 
l<i".'".'.  Mason  and  (lorpes.    li)Pi. 


Ki-.'.l.  r)over  and   Pdrt-mouth. 

I*"-'.'!*.  N'ew  IlamiKhire  Crants.     l!)|-> 

Ifill.  United  with  Massachusetts. 


i:i;!t. 


KSi). 


narfmouili  Collefje. 
Dartmiiuth  Collepe  Case.     T.".".. 
I'liiired    Aineriean    Coiifederacv. 
Laconia  Settled.     i:)->8. 


u}\ 


Settlement  of  Maryland. 

nnjKCT:     To  ohtain  relipiou.  liherty  for  persecuted  Catholics. 


IMI.  Settlement  at  Saint  Marv's. 

Cecil   Calvert   and   Leonard  Cal- 
vert. 

Charter  fur  Marvhnd. 
l'il">.  Clayhorne's   Kehellion. 


I'iffi.  Toleration  .\ct. 

1  <!•"•"..  The  Civil  War. 

1<''!M.   Royal  (iovernment. 

ni."..   Proprietary  Charter. 

1  "6.1-07.  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. 


il. 


it 
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ROOTS  AND  BRANCHES  OF  THE  COLONIES. 
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Settlement  of  Connecticut. 


On;iCT:  To  |>r<iniutc  auriculttin-  .in.l  liavi  frcidom  in  rilijjious  wor«)iip. 
lO.ll.  Grant    uivcn    to    r.ord    S,'i\    and      IfilV.   i:v|al>lishm.nt  of  ;,  I'r.f  Sc 


Sclc 

|ii:tl.  Dutch  Scitlod  at  Martf.ird. 
IC.l.'i.   I-'inii;r.int^   from   M:i--ailiii-.ttls. 

Savlir         '''"unilcd. 
It;:i7.   IVf|n 
lii.iM.  New  1.     .... 


School. 

Itl.'.O.   Diiiih  Kiliiii|iiish  (.  laims. 
I•is^.  Ainlriis  at   I  lartfnnl. 
!•:>*; -|s.-,(i.  (  li.irttr  <  >ak. 
KOi.   Vale  i;,\Uxi-. 

Kt>«.  C'"nnrii;ati<iiial  (  liiinh   was  Es- 
tahli^lll<l. 


Settlement  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  iiijii  r:    To  (il)iain  a  scparaiinn  nf  ilif  t  hiirch  fn.tn  [\w  State. 

lf..;i;.    I'r.ividiiu-i-.  |(;;;;(.  I'.aptiM   (  mirdi. 

Ni'w   l-.iinl.iiid   Immigrants.  |ti|.;.  lirsi  (  h:irnr. 

KnyiT  William-..  Kill.  l-„i,,„  ,„•  (  ,,|,,„,i'h. 

'"'•"^-   N''»I"'rt.  l,i(i;i.  Sci-i.iid  CliartiT. 

Wilham  C.MMiiivtnn.  \:i,\.  |',r,,wn  I'niv.r^itv. 

Aiiiic  IlittcliniMm.  i:;i(i.  .\atir)nal  C  on-titiuiun  Katiticd. 

Settlement  of  Delaware. 

(i|ijF.rT:    To  pronifitc  trade  and  a>;riiiiltiiie. 
1631.  Dntch   tra<liTs   plantccl   a   cilnny 
near  the  proiiit  ^ito  nf  I.ewc^. 

Named  frcim  Lord  de  la  Warr.       <j«'i)«. 

Peter  Minuit. 


■!(>  PmmIu  I. 


I"i>ri  C  Iiri-liiia. 

Suede-  and  I'inn-. 

New   ."^weden. 

.'^Iii\  ve-ant's    F.xpedition. 

I'elau.ire  I'iirelia>ed  hv  IVnn. 
1(«!>;!.   P.ecame  a  part  nf  IVnnsylvania. 
Kll.  \\,i>  madi'  ;i  ^eiiarate  Coldny. 
i:»;.  I'lr-t   tn  ratify  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 


THTRTKEN  COLONIES. 
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Settlement  of  the  Carolinas. 


religious  frtcdori^.  '  "^  ^"""'  *-^'"''"^  '''''  ''•^"vi^c  caper  lo,  ureal., 


l."")f.3. 
1  ■■.«!. 
l(l."..{. 


French  Protestants. 

Failure  of  Walter  Rakish. 

Koger  Cneue  at  .\II)eniarle. 

Carteret  folony. 

I'arbadocs. 

C )!(!  Charleston. 


Uy.i).  The  Grand  .Model. 
ini.  Iiiili.in  .Mas-acre^*. 
K-.'l.  Divided    into    \orth    and    Souii 

(-ari)hna. 
1  :•-'!).  Ro.val  Charter. 


OllJK 

llii; 
Ki-.'.l. 


1  (!,■>."(. 
ICCI. 


On.TK 

1  (;.-.:.. 

IGsi. 


XT:     To  dcvclo|)  agriculture. 
Dutch  .Settled  at  Bergen. 
I".ngli>h  r.iiiit  I'ort  at  I  ani<len. 
Ri-gion  C'laitned  by  the  .Swedes, 
(lovernor  Stuyvesant  Cimciuered 

the  Swedes. 
Elizahethtown. 
Sir  Ceorge  Carteret, 
rhiiip  Carteret. 

Settlement  of 

■CT.     To  obtain  religious  lil)erty. 
Swcdc'i  Settled  at  Chester. 
Conquered  bv  the  Dutch. 
Grant  to  William  IVnn. 
William  I'enn  and  luiglish  Ouak- 

crs.  ~ 

Philadelphia  Founded  h\   IVnn 
Cottage  of  Penn.    218;!. 


Settlement  of  New  Jersey. 


I-onl  Herkeley. 
Fast  Jersey. 
West  Jersey. 
li!«2.  Willi.-,,,,    ivm,    Purchase.!    I--,m 
Jersey. 

,.„,    ^^"^■^■"■""i-rs  or  Cameroi.ians. 
I^<"j.  Two  C.,l,,n,Vs  Cnited 
l.W.  Royal  C„|„nv  l^stablished 


Pennsylvania. 


Penn 


iii.-i. 


I<;s:i.  The  Great  Treaty. 
KlS.i-lsio.  Ki,,,,     ^^1,^.^^ 

Treaty.    21,s,t. 

,.:  ■   ';"'st  (oniinenta.      .i,jjre<s 
1...).  Second  Continental  Congre-s 


Settlement  of  Georgia. 

On.u:cT:     To  obtain  a  home  for  ,,«,r  debtors  an.l  freedon,  for  the 


1  ;.!.•! 


1 :  .!.-> 


Savannah  Settled. 

.fames  ( )glethorpe. 

Silk  and  Cotton. 

German  Protestants. 

Restriction  on  Colony. 

Charles  Weslev  ,n„|  [ohn  Wesley 

George  Whitefield. 


K.-.l. 

ir;(;. 


Founding      of      the 

Church. 
Slavery  and  Rum. 
Royal  Charter  ( iranted 
Supiwrted  the  Revolution 


Protestant 
Meth.Mi: 


Te^uit. 
I. a  Salle. 
Mar(|uette. 
!Iennepin. 
Foliet. 
Raille. 


Missionaries. 


II.  F.nglidi. 

Join,  I'liof. 
Thoni.is  Mavhcw. 
Daniel  Gookin. 


Forms  of  Colonial  Government. 

I.  Royal  Province  or  Provimi-il  r.ov       iit    r.         •  ^ 

ernn,(„t  '"  ^"''"      \\l-  ]:'-opnetary  Govrrnmenl. 

II.  Charter  Goyernment  <■'  [.""""'''■'•i-'l    A^^s.Kialinn. 

\  .  \  oluntary  A«ociation. 
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Intercolonial  or  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
King  WiiUam'8  War. 


Causes  of. 

Aiiack  on  Sclu'iicctady. 

Attack  on  Haverhill.  ' 


108!)  to  lG!)r. 

Capture  of  Acadia. 
l"i!»r.  Treaty  of  Kjswick. 
Congress  of  the  Northern  Colonies. 


Queen  Anne's  War.  or  the  War  of  tlie  Spanish  Succession. 


(  ati'ic  of. 

iHrrlieid. 

I'^rt  Nnyal  or  Annaiolis. 

•  ioviMtior  Moore. 


r.02  to  in.i. 

C'liarlc-towii. 
N'ova  Scotia, 
ni.i.  Treaty  of  L'trecht. 

Spanish  War. 


(  an 


i:;i!>  to  nil. 

'^-  MUick  on  .'^aiiit  .\iipistinc.  Result-^  of 

King  George's  War,  or  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 


(aii^^e  of. 

lUirninjj  of  ("anso. 

l"l.">.  Capture  o;  I.ouislitirg. 


ir4i  to  iris. 

jaines  Wolfe.     ICIM. 

Important  Results. 

IMS.  Treaty  of  .\i.\-la-ChapelIc. 

French  and  Indian  War. 


Commander';  in  chief- 

(a)  ]';n;;li-.h-- 

( 1 )    IMuard  Ilraildock 
(•.')   William  Shirley. 
(:>)   Lord  Lou<lon. 
(1)   .\l)ercroml)ie. 
(•">)  Jeffrey  Amherst. 

(b)  French- 

(1)   liaion  Dieskau. 

(■.')   Manpiis  de  .Montcalm, 
r'auscs  of  i   '■  '^I'mote. 

'  •-'.  Immediate. 
The  Ohio  Company. 
\\asliinj;ton's  juurncv. 


1T51  to  kg;!. 

I'ort  Duqucsnc. 

I'"ort  .Vecessity. 

( Ireat  Meadows. 

Albany  Council. 

-Acadia. 

Hraddock's   Defeat. 

liraddoci^  s  I'uneral  .Service. 

Second   Kxpe<liiioii   .Against   Fort  Dii 

qiicsne. 
I"<irt  Xiajjara. 
Fall  of  Ouebec. 
I'ontiac's  War. 
Treatv  of  I'aris. 


Colonial  and  Continental  Congresses. 
I.    Albany  Council. 

r^;:,4*';;t^A^;i„ , T'"s.;'-'"""  -  "-'>■  »«•  '■■ 

of  the  col(inie^). 

II.    First  Colonial  or  Stamp-Act  Congress. 

Oct.  r.  Kiir.. 


Place  fNow  York  ("ity). 
Cause  (Stamp  .\et ). 


l:;4 


<'nl,,nies  Represcntc<i  (0). 
Declaration  of  Rii,dits  and  Grievances. 


in.  Second  Colonial  or  First  Continental  Congress. 

Sept.  5,  nrt. 

Race  (Philadelphia)  t"I""y  "ot  Keprc>cntc.l(  Georgia). 

Cause  (Opposition  to  England).  Carpenters  Hall 

Number  of  Delegates  (5.i).  Measures  Adopted. 

IV.  Second  Continental  Congress. 

May  10,  i::r,. 

Place  (Philadelphia).  Paper  Monev. 

Cause  (Matties  of  Lexinj-ton  and  Con-      C^omniander  in  Chief  of  I'nitcd  .States 

j.Ji'ili^^-  •'^•■niy    (Ueorse   \\•a^hin{,noI) ). 


Place  (  Philadelphia). 
Declaration  of  lnikpindence. 
I  (inirnittee  sent  to  I'rance. 
Articles  of  Confederation. 


V.   Continental  Congress  of  1776. 


The  Main  Provisions  made  by  the  ( "on- 

trroses  of  V.',:,  i:r,s.  nrii  and  i:so 

Wert-  to  carry  on  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 


Thirteen  Original  Colonies  in  1763. 

Population.  Trade 

N'nmber  of  Slaves.  M,",i^.  „f  Travel 

Lar-cst  C  ities.  Postal  .Service. 

Area  and  Poundary.  Hospitality. 

I'orms  of  (lovernment.  I.aws 

\f"P^-^K'^-  Ui^ui.  of  Colonial  Governors, 

'^t^huion.  ]-:ducation. 

Slavery.  Literarv  .Men. 


]( 

M) 

K:i:i 

]- 

111 

,'. 

Ii">. 

i; 

!''><. 

]; 

<'>7. 

I  ] 

•IS. 

Causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 


N'avisfation  .\ct 

Importation    .\ct.    Molasses    .\ct 

or  .Stijrai  .\i-t. 
Writs  of  .\>sisiance. 
.'^tam])  .\ct. 

I'irst  C'olonial  C^oiifjress, 
Oeclaratory  .Act. 
Townshend  .\ct. 
Mutiiiv  Act. 


iTJit.  P.osi,,,,  Mnssacre. 

KM.   Ilosldii    l\a   I'artv. 

KTI.  P.oston  port  Pill.' 

ITTl.  l'"irst  C'ontiiunl.il  Concrrcss. 

TaxatiMTi  wilhiiut  Kvprcsciitation. 

Inlhuiue  nf   l-raiice  on   the  Col- 
onies. 

Riilint;s  nf  ("uiirtjc  FH, 

Ki};lit  of  .\rl)itrary  Government. 


IV.   Revolutionary  Period,  1775-1789. 
War  of  the  Revolution. 


i;:.".  to  iT.s:t. 

Commanders  in  Chief: 
(a)   Knulish — 

1.  Thomas  Gatje. 

3.  Sir  William'  I  hnvc. 


;>.   ."^ir  Henry  Clinton, 
t.  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 
(h)    .Xmerioaii  — 

1.  (ieorjje   WasliirijjtoP 


Events  of  1775. 


Rattle  of  r.cxinjjton. 
I  iconderopa  an<l  Crown  Point, 
."^icond  Continental  Congress. 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
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<  ia),'e's  Prociam.-itinti, 
Meckltnhi'.rt,'   R,..,,!!i!ions. 
P.attic  of  (Jmliec.     •.'.!•">(>. 
I  I  4 .")-!( ^(i.   Sie-^e  of  IJoston. 
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;     ■  ■■'• 
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Fort  ^^ol1lt^io. 

Lcc's  Resolution. 

iH'ilarjiiion  of  Indciicndctice. 

Ilossiaii  Allif-i. 

Toriis,  I.oyaliMs.  ,rr  KovaIi>ts. 

I'atriots  or  \\  liigs. 


Events  of  1776. 


Washington  at  Murristown. 
Continental  Kills. 
.Vci'd  of  .MoiK'v. 
Kolicrt  .Morris. 
\  ictory  at   Trincetcin, 
llnrfjnync's  l-.xpiMlitinn. 
llallle  of  l'ii'nninj,'ton. 
liatllc  of  Itrandywinc. 
liatlle  nf  <  KTMiaiitnwn. 
I'irst  liattlf  of  Saratorra. 


I'.attic  of  Lonp  Island. 
Washinjjton'.s  Retreat. 
Xathan  I  laic. 
I'.attic  of  White  I'lains. 
I'.alilc  of  Trenton. 
IVanklin,  Deane,  and  Lee. 


Events  of  1777. 


Second  Hattlc  of  .Saratofjn. 

The  .Stars  and  Stripes. 

Morfjan's  "Sharpshooters." 

Tuniinj,'  I'oint  of  the  Revolution  (Bat 
tie  of  .Saratof^ra ) . 

Acceptance  of  .Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion hy  C'onfjress. 

n:r-:,S.  Washington  at  \allev  Forire 
Ta.  -         b 


■r'l 


jii 


-I 

'I 

>i 

•■  ^ 
4,;!.i 


REVOI.LTIO.SAKY  WAR. 


Events  of  1778. 

(  Miiway  I'lot  or  Cahal. 
Treaty  with  I'rance. 
IVace  I'roposals  of  Hnj^land. 
I'.amn  .Steuhen's  .Services. 
Battle  of  .Miinmouth. 
(  lintiin  Succeeds  Howe. 
F.ee's  l)is};race. 
Indian  .Massacres, 
"olonel  Clarke's  ICxpcdition. 
(J'Hcn^I^tiuf',  Kr.ck. 
1TT.S-KT!>.  Washinjfton      at 
brook,  X.  J. 


.Midllc- 
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British  Army  in  tin-  South. 
Movements  in  South  Carolina. 


Events  of  1779. 


Capture  of  .Stony  Point. 
Poor  kichard  and  the  Scrafii 


Fall  of  Charleston. 

Partisan  Warfare  in  the  South. 

IIan),Mnf,'  Koik. 

Battle  of  Camden. 


Events  of  1780. 


King's  Mountain. 
Arnold's  Treason. 
l^MO-wl.  Army  at  Morristown.  N.  J. 


Events  of  1781. 


Mutiny. 

(ircene's  Retreat  Through  South  Caro- 
lina. 
Battle  at  Cow  pens, 
flreene  at  Steel's  Tavern. 
The  Catawba,  Yadkin  and  Dan  Rivers. 


(imlford  Court  House. 
llol>kirk's  Hill. 
I'.ntaw  Springs. 
Siige  of  Yorkt.Avn. 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 


ns.f. 


KS3.  Gcorfrc   HPs  Speech  on   United 
States. 

Sons  of  I.ihertv. 

Danghtcrs  of  Lihertv. 

Treaty  of  Xersailles'or  Paris. 

1-oundary  of  I'nited   States.  ' 

Cost  of  Revolutionary  War — 
a.  luijjland. 
1).  L'nited  States. 
Cradle  of  I.ihertv. 
I'u-e  Intolcrahle  Acts. 
Minufcnieii. 

lather  of  the  Revolution. 
Shav's  Rebellion. 
I'au'l  Revere's  Ride, 
(ireen  .Mountain  Bovs. 


Miscellaneous  Topics. 


The  Ship  of  Stale. 

Nirginia  and  Connecticut  Reserves 

<  •rdinance  of  Ks*. 

'I  he  ( ierr\ Mi.indir. 

The  Thinl  Term  Trailiiinn. 

Sanitary  and  Christian  (  oniiuissions 

Sheridan's  Ride. 

I  he  (  )\venite  (  onimunities. 

P'lue  I.odt;ts. 

The  I'.rouiii^ts. 

Conj,'ress  I.otterv. 

Starved  Rock. 

'Jicket  .Monev. 

\V'estern    Reserve.     1 !)!)(;. 

\irginia   Military   District. 


1096. 


Articles  of  Confederation 

Whcn^frame.1    by    ConKress'    (irr<!-      Leading  Defects- 


nrr.) 

When  .ido|)ted  bv  the  States'     (1777- 
17S1.) 

When  in  force?     (March  1,  17S1.) 
U'hen  and  how  did  the  colonies  become 
States  ? 

Nature  of  Government? 


Constitutional  Convention 


a.  .\o  ta.xing  power. 

b.  \o  |M)wer  to  regulate  trade. 
Issue  of  Paper  .Money. 

Legal  Tender  .Acts. 

AtiKiiduunts  proposed? 

Why  not  amended? 

Attempts  of  States  to  Regulate  Tra.Ie. 

1  rade  Convention  of  .\niiaiiohs.  (  Kso.) 


Time,     (^rav  M  to  Sept.  17.  17S7  ~i 

I'lace.  (Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia.) 

N'umber  of  members.     (.■>,■>.) 

Father  of  the  Consliiulion.  (fames 
.Madison.) 

President  of  the  Convention.  (Wash- 
ington.) 
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The  \'irgim'a  and  Xow  lor^cv  plans 

Adoi>tii>n  of  \  irginia  plan. 

.Adoption  of  the  Con.stitution.  ( <;eot 
17.  i:s7.) 

I'irst  and  last  states  to  adopt  it.  (Del- 
aware and  Rhode  Island  ) 

The  .Yew  Roof.  (Cm-titution  so 
called  by  the  Federalists.) 
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History  Studied  by  the 
Administrations 


V.    National  Period. 
1789  to  Present  Time. 


irs'j  to  i;!)7. 

GidRCK  Wasuixc.ton  of  \'irfrinia. 
J'rchiilciit. 

Jim.v  Adams  of  Massachusetts.  Viic 
['resident. 

l'"litics  of  the  A(hiiinistration  (Fed- 
eral). 


V.'.K,.  Treaty  with  Algeria. 

ir:Mi.  Chanjr,.  of  N'aturalization  Period 

to  five  years. 
ItlMI.  Admission  of  Tennessee. 
KiMi.  i'olitical  Parties  and  Candidates 

(a)  Federal.    J,.hn    Ad.mis    and 
Thomas   Pinckney. 

(b)  Anti-I-\-,ieral.    Thomas   Jef- 
ferson and  Aaron  Burr. 

Issue.   Jay's    Treaty    with    Eng- 
land. *" 

KO;  to  1801. 

Jous  AD.\^rs  of  .Massachusetts,  Prcsi- 
•lent. 

Thomas  jErrcRsov  of  X'irginia,  Vice 
•  'resident. 

I'ditics  of  tlie  Administration  (Fed- 
eral). 
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OirORGK  \VASIlIX(TO.\. 

InaufTuration  ( .\pril  ;!0). 
\\ashinj,'t(>n's  tal^net. 
( "haneellor  Livinj,'ston. 
1<!'I.   First  Ten   .Amendtjients,  or 

Hill  of  Rifjiits. 
First  Census:  Population,  .!  •.'•.'!! - 

21!<. 
I)eath  of  Franklin. 
.Vationa!  Capital. 
I'nited   .States  Pank. 
\ermont  Admitted. 
Cnited  ."States  Mint. 
I'rec  Coinage. 
Admission  of  Kentucky. 
Citizen  Genet. 
Fir.>i  C..tton  Cin. 
Whiskey  Insurrection. 
Jay's  Treaty  \yith  England. 
•1798.  Federal  Money. 
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JOHN-  ADAMS. 

Ki'S.  X   V  Z   Papers. 

i^;!'h'^f'?"ri"""'"  "f  •'^'•■'vv  established 

1.!)S-1K00.  TrouhU-  ,vith   !T.uice. 

i^W.  Alien  and  .>^ediliou  Laws. 

KM.   Kentucky  Resolutions. 

K!»«.  Vational  .Song. 

1"D8.  Eleyenth  .Amendment. 
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179S.  Stamp  Tax. 
ITim.  N'aturali/.ilinii  IVrio.! 
t»'iM   vfars. 

i;i»S.     IVilssKllKlliotl. 


made  foil 


i;!»:i.  \ 


irKiiiia  Ki-nlni 


r.'J'.i.  IhMh  '.{  Wa-l 


l'>IlN 


ISOr.  Tmpnrtafinn  Act. 
r-       iHi;.  I  /u-uifiid-i-  i{iH\  l.,ofard, 
Iso.s.  (  )uj«iiii  (  .uiiitr\. 

.■^lavr    Trade   rr.iliiliitf.l. 


iinj,'|..ti. 


iMI't.    .\nll-llll 


IUTIciITsC    .\ft. 


IMiii.   ktm.n.il  ,,f  (III.  (  apiial 


1S(M).    .SfCIIIli 


C  i'ii>u-. 


.'(..lOS.IS.I. 

l.H(H1.   I'ulitiial   I'artii' 


I  "pulatiitn, 


IMW.   I'.liiiial   I'ani 

(a)    Diinmrat.     |;i 


and  I  amliilatcH. 


and  t 


.M; 


i.jrj;i'  (  liiili 


•i  and  Candidates, 
(a)    DnniM-rat.    'I'liumas     U-lTcr- 


d  A 


iron   I'inrr. 


iins    am 


(li)    F>iliTal,    Julin    A, I, 
Charlie     C.     I'inrkn.v. 
Is^nl■.  .Mien  and  Soliti-m  I.a 


(li)    IVd.nd.    (  harlf^   { ".    |'iiu-k- 

ncv  anri  Knfn>  Kin^'. 
>~iu-.   Till'   War   with    Ijiulan.! 

and  till-  IJiiliarjjd  Act. 


\> 


isoi  to  isfm. 


H'U.  Intr.M|iiiti..n  of  I'ri'Md.in's  Mc^- 


■■.\iiv. 


l-iM-.-..  Trip..liian    War. 


1>|'-.'.    .\atiiral 

livi 
1>'|'.'.   I'nit 


i/.itiiiit  i'lrii 


nilin'id  t.) 


id  Siali's   Militarv  A. 


i-tal>li~li, 


I-".!.   I'm.  ha- 


lt w.-i  r 


IMK! 


Ad 


(■  (ll 


iiii-i;iii;i 


I -"I.  Twolfili    \ 
l^'M.  I.. 


mi-.-iiiii  lit  (  ijn. 


IlU'lKlMIc  111. 


I-'M.   Ilamilton-n 


and  Clark' 


ilors  in  I  oiiiK 


1^"!.  Milan  Dii 
l^Hl.  Ilirlin  Dim 
I -"'I.   I'lki'-s  IVak. 


\|H-dili 


and    I-'iivrlisli 


l>!<»ckad= 


IH0!»  to  isi; 


Jamks  .\r\iii 


.f  \ 


(iKdKl.K     t   I  IN  |(>.\     I  if     .\i 


iri,'inia.  President. 


I'j.ii 


\ 


KiiH.i:   (ii.Knv    of   .MassacI 


^'|lrk.   and 


iee    rri'vi.litits 


ni>ctts. 


I'niiiiix  uf  iIr.  .Xdniinislration  (IX-mo- 

erat). 
iM'lt.   Macon   I'.ill. 

'I'r.idc  wiih  ( inal   F'.ritain. 


.Vajiolf 
IslO.  Third  ( 


:.\;::!'.SM. 
l^^Il.  Tiviiin-iir-  C 


l'I>IIOTl. 

ciiMis:    l'o|)iilalion. 


isil.  T 


i|i|>ii;inoe. 


'n-.|iiracy. 


1X|".'.   Adniis-idii  of  I.oiii>ian.-i. 

l«r.'.  CaiiMs  and  I  Vclaration  <d  War 
of  I>1-.'. 

ISI-.'.  Dftroji  MirrcndiTcd  lo  the  Eng- 
lish 

\f*\:.  (oiisliliiliini  and  (iiicrricrc 

isr.'.   IWisf  and  /■»■..'/,■. 

ISI-.',  Ilonu-I  and  /'.-.(.v,/,-. 

Isr.'.  Cliiiii/',-ii,{\-  ,11  id  Slum  lion. 


LSI: 


iko  r 


]Mir.  |i 


nrr  tried  f  ir  Tre; 


'"''•T.  FultonV    Iiiventii 
Iso^'.  Lnibar^jo  .\ct. 
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IM:!.  C  riik  War. 

IM  1.  I'.attle  oi  I  hippowa. 

ll^l  I.  I.iindv  '>  I.ane. 

IHI  I.  I'.urnin;,-  of  Washington. 


Ill 


lit 


%■ 


rl 


■   fl, 


i 

a" 

*.         '-'It 

ft'  ••"■^i 


1«H.  Fort  ^fcH«'t1ry. 

In  1 1    77i.'  Slur  .V/«(/(i  ;■/,•,/  Banner. 

IMI  I.   Mi-|)ipn(ui>;irs  \  ictory, 

1MH.   Ilartfonl  I'nnvcnlinn. 

INI  I.  Trc.iiv  nf  (ilunt. 

IM'i.   \i  w  ()rli,iii^  \  iitiiry. 

I8I1I,  Ai|iiii»si(,ii  ,,f  liiiliaim. 

IHlii.  SivMiiil  .V.iliiiM.il  Hank  clinrtcrcd. 

18H>.   rohiiial   l'ariii>  ami  Camlt.latcs. 

(a»    Ur|iiil)liian.    laim-s    Monrot- 
an. I  I),  I).  ■r..iMpkiii'i. 

(I«l    FV.Iiral.  Riifiis  Kinj?.*   (N'o 
can<li.|:ili-    f.ir    vice    prosidi-nt.) 

N-iic.   N'mii'  (listiiu-lly  rlcfim-d. 

•The  IV,l,r,ili«t.  vnlid  f,,rRiifii,   King  hit 
mailf  III!  iininiiiatinii.. 

i>i:  to  1  >;•.'■.. 
JAMi-i  .M,,.NK,.i.  ,,f  Xirj^iiiia.  I'nsidi-nt. 
I).   1).   Tompkins  ..f   Ww    V,,rk.  \icc 

rroidctit. 
Politii-  u|  the    \diiiiiii>iration   ( IX'mo- 

crat). 


m 


isir 
iMr 


is  Is 

ISIS 
|Sl!t 
1S1!». 
\s->{\. 


ls-,'l. 

Js-i.i. 


1834. 


jAMrs  MONRoi:. 

.  First  Sominnlc  War. 
Mniinic's  jdiirncv  North. 
.Mi'<~i-<si|>]ii   Adinittid. 

Slavery  Question  In  ih,-  N'ortli 

and  South. 
Joint   (  lci-ti])alion  of  (  )ri'f;on. 
C  anadian  lioinnlary. 
Adnii-^ion  of  Illiii,,is. 
I'lirclia^c  of  I'lipfiila. 
Alahaina  hecame  a  Slate. 
Missouri  (  omproini^e. 
Second   l''.lection  of  Monroe. 
Fourth       ("enMH:       roinilatiim, 

!».(;.■!.!, s-.'-.'. 
Maine  admitfeil. 
Adnii^.;ion  of  Missouri. 
Monroe   Doctrine. 
Era  of  Good  Feeling. 
Pension  Laws. 
Protective  Tariff. 


1H8I.  f.afayrltc'»    visit    to   the    United 

States. 
iN-v'l.  I'ohtioal  Parti.*  and  Candidattv 
(a)    I)e   ,«>crat 
(1))    .National   Rejnihliran. 
I  aiididates     for     I're-ident     An- 
drew    Jackson.     Henry     (lav. 
John  Onincy  .Adams  and  \\  .  11 
Crawford, 
John  C.  Calhoun  for  Vice  F'rcsi- 

dent. 
Issue,  Xonc  distinctly  defined. 

183.'>  to  18'><». 
Juiix    OiiNiv    .\ii.\Ms   of    .Massachii 

setts.  President. 
Joiix  I  .  C'M.iioiN  of  .South  CaroiitKi 

\  ice   President. 
I'olitics  of  the  .\(hninistration  (Nation 

al  Repuhlican). 
is.'V   Hunker  Mill  Monument, 
is;.'.--..  Frie  (anal. 
IN'iG.  American  .Society  for  Proi.,   ; 

of  Temperance. 
]Sl'(5.  Death   of    letferson   and    .A  ;    .1- 

(July  n." 

IS'.'C.  William  .Morj^an's  Hook. 

1S;'T.  Organization     of     .\nti-Masoiii, 

Partv. 
IHSr.  First   Railroad. 

Growth   of    Railroads    in   Unite.) 

States. 
The   portage  Railroad. 
1«3H.  Tariff  Revision. 
IN'.'S.  Webster's   IHciionarv. 


1S?.><. 


434 


/5rt\t 


JOHN  Qt'l.M  V  AD.XMS. 

Political   Parties  and  Candi.l.r  . 

(a)  Democrat,  .\ndrew  Jack  •: 
and  John  (".  Calhoun. 

(b)  National  Republican,  b  m 
(Juincy  .\dams  and  Riclu  ! 
Rush. 

Issues.  Tariff  and  National  I'.aik 
Questions. 


i«?!)  to  i«3r. 

Andhkw  Jackson  of  Tcnncsucc.  Prcxi- 
•Icnt. 

Ji>ii\  r.  CAi.iroi'N  of  South  Carolina. 
.Martin  \  sn  IIikis  ,,f  Ww  York. 
\'ii'o  Pri--iik'nfs. 

I'olitics  of  ilic  Administration  (Demo- 
crat). 


I"     ! 

IS.IO, 

1S.13. 


is;i3 
l.s:(v>, 
is.ia, 

I8:t:?, 

is:!,! 
is:i;f. 
|s;u. 
IS.XV 
is.i.-,. 

I.S:!(!. 

|s:tt;. 
is:!(;. 
I  s.u;. 
l>s;tr. 


Ki;w  JACKS<JN. 


Kitfl.       .'.nhlnot. 

Kr,,;i!    ,1   ii,   ( (rtii-c  .iml    I'oliticil 

i\!.''.'.llltioIl. 

S,..iii-   .S\sti-m  established. 
I'o^iiMstir-Ccncr.'il  jjivcii  scat  in 

('allilU't. 

ill  Strviio  t'h.inf^fs. 
l"n  -t  .Moruioii  t'htirch. 
.      h    Census:    ro|)niation.    1;'.- 
H(;(  ;,(»•.'(). 
.  First  National  N'ominating  Con- 
vention. 
.  First  I'artv  I  Mat  form. 
.  \Vd)stcr-I  iaync  IMwte. 
W.  F..  Garrison  and  The  Libera- 
tor. 
.  Tariff  I,c>;isIation. 
IJIack  Hawk  War. 
Thomas      I'.onton     and      I'nitcd 

.States  IJank. 
N'lillitkation  .Act  of  .South  Caro- 

hna. 
C"<MH|>roniisc  Tariff. 
Chioa>,'o  orj,'aniziil  as  a  Town. 
Indian   Territory   orjjanized. 
l.'t.  Second  "■"  iiiinole  War. 
New  ^'ork        e. 
Wasliinjjton       ire. 
.'\(hnission  of  Arkansa.'?. 
Specie  Circular. 
I  J.  Cajj  Rule. 
.Adnii--<;inn  of  >ficlii<:j.in. 
Pocket  X'etoes  of  Jackson. 
Pet  and  Wildcat  State  F'.ankv 
Speculation  Period. 


JH.'<7.  DiviMon  of  Surphts  Revenue. 
18.t«.  Pohtical  I'artic*  an<!  Camhdatcs. 

(a)   Democrat,       .Martin       Van 
Muren  and  R.  M.  Johnson. 

(h)   Uhi),',  Ullhiim  Henry  llai 
rison.  and  I'Varieis  (iran^jcr. 

N-ue.  .National   liaiik  Ouestion. 
.    -A       "lin.itiiiK  c.iin.tiii.,11  was  tint  licid 

'  i'y  the  W  liiif  piirty.  Imt  fho  ^rvcral 
st«..;s  n.iiiif.l  William  llinry  ll.irrison. 
Dam,  I  WrhMtr  .iii<l  W.  I'.  MatiKiim  a- 
camliilati'^  f..r  l'r«>i<liiif.  ami  I..I111  Tyli-r 
I  raiii-i>  (JraiiKir.  ami  J..I111  Mcl.can  a- 
camlulaio  Inr  N'jct-  I'rt'.iilriit. 

l.s;tr  to  IHII. 

^FAllrI^■  \a.n  I'.ikk.v  of  NVw  York. 
President. 

RitiiAKi.  .M.  JnriNs<i\  of  Kentucky, 
\  ice    i 'resident. 

I'olitics  (,f  the  Administration  (Demo- 
crat). 

18.'C  Financial  Panic  atid  its  Causes. 
Canadian    Reliellion. 
.Magnetic   Telef^raph   patented 
.Steamer  Ciiroliiu-. 
18:if).  Washiiij^'ionian     Society    or>;aii- 

ized. 
1810.  Orjjaiiizaticn  of  F.ihertv   I'artv. 
1810.  Si.\th    (ensus:    Population,    17 - 
yC!».l5.t. 
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MARTIN   V,\N   ni'RKN. 

I.<.'tn-I7.  ^^1rnlon   Discussion 
18 10.  Sul)-Treasury  I '.ill. 

Location  of  thief  Treasury. 

F, options  of  Stih-Trcasurics. 

Antislavcrv  .Movements. 
I.SIO.  I'olitie.il   Parties  and  Candidates. 

(a)  Whifj.  William  FFenry  Har- 
rison and  John  Tvlcr. 

(b)  Democrat.       Nlartin       Van 
Burcn  and  R.  ^F.  Johnson. 

(c)  Liberty,    J.    G.    iiirney   and 
I'rancis  Lemovne. 

Issues.  Protective  Tariff  and  Na- 
tional Bank. 


I 


^*     ; 


r. 

Ill'' 
if   f 


M 


H 


f' 


H 

^  Ii 


m 

tiii 


it  I 


151 


^   i 

I 


& 


! 


1. 1-,'C 


if^ii  to  i«i.';. 

Witr.iAM  H.  Harkisov  of  Ohio,  Pres- 

i'li'lil   ((  liio  iiioiitli  ). 
JOHN    TviKK  of  \irj,'iiiia.   \kc   I'roM- 

<lc-nt. 
Politics  of  tin-  Atliniiiistratioii  (Wliij;). 


WII.I.IAM    II.    ll\R'<ISo\. 

iSIO-lS.-.n.   Irniiiijrranis        to        I'nJtcd 

St.iti'^. 
1><II».  \\I,ij,r  p,,rtv  Dociri.u- 
ISIO.  I)iin..cratic    |-a,lv    Doctrine. 
IMI.   iKalh  of  iiarri>on. 

TvIcrV     Wto    of    the    .Vati,,tial 
r>atik   llill. 
IS  I'.'.  Dorr's   KM,illion. 
lf<l-.'.  \\VI»tor- Asjilnirtoi,    Tnatv. 

TvItT  an. I  tlic  \\\n^  Cm^'n-is. 
'^'^■^'.'^'"•■'•■'"i  of  tlio  CalHiu-l. 
184J.  Dfduaiion  of  liunkcr  Hill  Mon- 
ument. 


ISM.  roliiical  Parties  and  Candidates 
(a)    DiMJKKrat,    James    K.    Polk 

and  (ieorjje  M  Dallas. 
('>)    Whip,      Ik-niy      (lav     and 

lluodore    I'V.  rn),dinvscn. 
(c)    f.iluTfy,    Janus    ( ;.     IJinu  v 

and    I  liofiias  .Morris. 
Issue,  Annexation  of  Texas. 


ISI,'.  to  IS|!». 

Jamis    K.    Por.K   of  Tennessee.    Pn.i- 
dent. 

<;h.i«;i:    .M.    Dallas   of    IVnnsvlvani,, 
\  lee   President. 

Polities  of  ilie  .Vdnnnistration   (Demo, 
erai;. 

ISI.").  Oro<;on   One-lion. 
.Mareiis    Uliittnan. 
I"ift\  four  j'ortv  or  FiHit. 
Setllenienf        „f        \ortluvestern 
boundary  yf  L'liited  States. 


ISll. 
IN  If. 
Is  1 1. 
is  I.-.. 

1S|.^. 
ISI.-i. 


JOHN    IVL 

Fleet rie   Tele! 
lir-i   .Me-~a.. 


:r. 


raph. 

...        ...         "•    ^'>    TeIeL;ra|>h. 

Iir-t    I  reatv  wiih  (  liina. 
Antirent  K'iots  in  .\\.u-  y.^rk. 
Annexali.in  of  Texas. 
Adtni-si.rn  i,f  Texas. 
I'ankrniit  T.aw. 
I'lorida  Admitted. 


JAMi:s  K.    POUK. 

IsKMS.  Mexican  War. 
Ish;.   W  ilniot   Proviso. 
IS  Id.  Adnii-Mon  of  Iowa. 
ISKi.  .'sii-iKii^ion   P'-idtje. 
lsn;.  .sliuinj,'  .Maehine. 
isli;.   Hear  .'state  Kepnhlic. 
Is  I';,  (jreat   .\nieriean   Desert. 
ish;.  Till'  \"irf;inia  Portion  ,,f 

of    ('oliHnl)ia    receded 

Kinia. 
IS  III.   fndependent  Treasnrv  P 
IslC.    ||,,c\   Printing;   Press'. 
ISIS.   Di-coverv  of  (;,,ld  i„  (• 
IS  IS.    free  .Siil  partv. 
isis.  .\(lnn'ssi,in  of  U'iscon-in 
lSI!t.   Department    of    Interior 

f  March  :!). 
Salt  Lake  Citv  foun.led. 


DiMr.r 

tw  \  •- 
:ill. 

ilifori'-.i. 
eii  .!'■  ■] 
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1848.  Political  F'artics  and  Candidates. 

(a)  WhiK,  Zacliary  Taylor  and 
Millard   Fillmore. 

(b)  Dcinocrat,  Lewis  Cass  and 
VV.  ().  IJiitUr. 

(c)  I'ri'c  ."^oil,  Martin  Van 
Burcn  and  Charles  Francis 
.\danis. 

Issue,  Slavery  was  llie  lca<linti 
issiie,  Itiit  the  Whijjs  and  Dem- 
ocrats made  no  particular  issue. 

Mk.xic.\.\  \V.\r,  ISK!  to  1818. 

Causes — 

(a)  Real  {.Annexation  of  Tex- 
as). 

(b)  Immediate  (The  boundary 
line  between  Te.xas  and  Mex- 
ico). 

Generals  in  Chiif— 

,    ,     .  (  /.uliarv  Tavlor 

(a)  .Vmer.can  ]  ^^j,,,-^.,- ,  ^^-^^^ 

(I))   Mexican — l^aiita    .\niia. 
Declaration  of  War  bv   l'tiite<l  States 

(May   1.!.  ISIC). 
Declaration  of  War  by   Mexico  (.May 

•,':t.  IS  It;). 
1H16.   I'alo  .Mto  (Mav  S). 
IS  It;.  K.saca  de  la  I'alnia  (  .May  9). 
ISIii.   .Mi.iitcrev   (.Sept.  v' I  ). 
ISir.   Huena  \'i>la   (  Ivb,  ■>■)). 
ISir.  \era  Cruz  (  Mar.  •>'.  ). 
ISir.  Cerro  (i:irdo  (April  IS). 
ISIT.   I'ucblo  (  Mav  i:.). 
1M7.  Citv  (if  Mexico  (Sept.  11). 
ISIS.  Cua.iahiiH-  Hidalgo  (l-Vb.  -.'). 
1S1«.  Tolitiial   I'artii-  aiKl  Candidates. 

(a)  Wliitr.  /acliarv  Tavl.ir  and 
Millard   l-illnioro.' 

(b)  DerniHTat.  I.cuis  Ca-s  and 
William  <  ).   I'.iitKr. 

(c)  I'rtc  Soil.  Martin  \'an  I'.ti- 
rt-n  and  t  liarles  I'rancis  \d- 
aiiiv. 

Issue.  Slavery  Ouestioii.  but  tlio 
Whites  anil  Dtinocrats  <lid  tint 
ilccl.ire  tluinsilves  positivclv 
upon  it. 

lsl!t  ti.  is.^i;;. 

Z\rii.\Rv  Twi.oK  ,,f  I.niisiana.  Presi- 
dent  (  Sixteen  inonth^  ). 

Mil.i.Akii  I'li.i.MoKi:  (if  .Vow  York,  \'ice 
Piesident. 

Politics  of  the  Adnn'iii-tration  (Whig). 

1850.  Fxtension  of  Slaverv. 


IS.'jO.  Death  of  the  President. 
IKr.t).  Omnibus  P.ill. 
18.50.  Seventh  Census :  Population,  23,- 
iyi,8T(i. 


is.-o, 
Is.Vi 
Is.'iO 
ls,-,ii 
ls-)(» 


Z.\<  II.VRV   T.Wr.OR. 


Ndmissinn  of  California. 
Ftifiitive  Slave  Law. 
S(|iialtir  Si iverei.!.;nty. 
I'rrsnnal  Liberty  L.'iws. 
Inipnrtatinn  of  .Slaves  in  District 

of  ("olumbia. 
Underground   R.iilroad. 


l.s.-.l 
Is.-.  I 
ls."r.' 
IS.-,-,' 
!s.-|-> 


MII.I.AKl)   111,1. MORE. 

Maine  Law  passed. 

hilibu^tirs. 

Diath  (if  (lay  and  Webster. 

I  iiole   fnm's  C.ibin. 

Political   Parties  and  (  andidatcs. 

(a)  Demoi-rat.  I'ranklin  Pierce 
and  W.  R.  Kiiiij. 

(bl  Wliii:.  Winti.ld  Scott  and 
W.  A.  <  iralKiiii. 

ic)  l-nv  Soil.  [.  p.  Hale  and  G. 
W.    Inlian. 

Issue.  N'o  -pii-ial  i-^iu';  fir  both 
the  Denioorat  ai\d  the  Whij^ 
parties  considered  the  Slavery 
c|ncstioii  settled  since  IS.'iO. 
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1853  to  1857. 

F^ANKi  IN  Pierce  of  Xcw  Hampshire. 

1  resident. 
WM.UA.M   R.  Kisc.  of  Alabama.  \icc 

I  resident. 

^mn'  °^  ""^  '^Jniinistration  (Demo- 


te-. 


FRA.VKM.N   PIKKCE. 

ls.}.|    \yorI.l\s  Fair  in  .\cu   V'ork  City. 
i^.>•>.  Crystal  Palace. 
!><■■'•'(.  (uidsden  Purdiase. 
l.s:..!.  Diath  of  the  \  ice  President 
I.^^-.i.  Lnion  Pacific  Railroad 
lh..;f.  Know-.\othinjr  „r  American 
Party. 

Jw-!"  I-'""-''  ''"'■''•">■  ^^'"'  Japan. 
1><'I.   Kan-as-Xehraska  Hill 
IS.Vl.  Ostend  .M.inilVsto 
1^.V1-(!1.  Civil  War  in  Kansas. 

'•onkr     Ruffians.     Abolitionists 
Mack  Riinililicans. 
IS.-.d.  Organization  ,,f  RcpnI.lican 
Party, 
l!r(.(,ks  As-aults  Sunincr 
Sliver  (iravs. 

roIitiV.d   Parties  an.I  Can.li.Iate^ 
(a)    DeMocrai.  James    liiichanrm 

and  ;.  C  .  lireckinriilije. 
H))    r.'e[iiil.lican.     folm    C     Fre- 

PioM    .md  W.  r..  Davton 
fc^   Know-\,„hi„p.*  Millar,, 

Fdl-nore  and  .A.  f.  Donelson. 
I^Mie.  i-xten-ion  of  .Slavery 

I'^^ir  to  isfii. 

PrcMdcnt. 

J   C.  I!ri;<  KivRiiHiK  of  Kefltiickv.  Vice 
President.  -  •   »  i-i 

43S 


lS.-,fi. 

l.s:.(i, 


Politics  of  the  Administration    (De„,. 
ocrat).  v«-^ni 

IS.|;r.  Drcd  .Scott  Decision. 
i^-u.  Panic  in  Musiness. 

!«-w"'';v  '-''"""I"""  Constitution. 
1N->.S.  Discoverv  of  Silver 

l^:''^-  '-'"colii-DouKlas  Delates. 
IH.iS.  The  Atlantic  Cahle. 
|W,s.  Admission  of  .Miniie.s.ita 
1  ■''■>!•.  John  Mrown's  Raid 
ix.'.ii.  C)re«o,;  A.lmitte.!. 
1«">!».    Petroleum  Well. 
!.'«!(•.  .S„„th  Carolina  secedes 
l«'!'i.  .Split  in  Democrat  Party 
IXf'O.  \ational     Constitutional 

Party. 
iMin.  PcII  and  Fverett  Party 
1^'iO.  Kifrhth   Census:  Population.  .;i 

•ii;i.r.-.'i.  ' 

ISfil.  Peace  Convcnti.in 

is.ii.  Confederate  Stato  of  America. 

ISdl.  .Star  of  the  West. 

IS61.  Kansas  .Admitted. 


I'n 


i"ii 


J.\Mi:s  i!(\ii\.\.\x 


isf.l.  The  Stars  and  Oars 

IS'iO.   Political  Parties  aiui  Candida 

(a)  Repulilican,  .Ahraliam  I 
coin  and  Hannibal  flamli,, 

(b)  .Northern  Democrats,  ^ 
plan  A.  Doiiplas  and  Hersc 
\  .  Johnson. 

(c)  .Southern  Democrats.  |, 
C.  Hreckinridtfe  and  J,,'., 
I.anc. 

Cd)  Constitutional  Union,  (.. 
ilill  and  l-:dward  ICverett   ' 

Issue,  n^epuhlican.  .V,,n-exl. 
sion  of  slaverv  in  the  territ 
nes).  (Vortheni  Denioir;i 
Popular  Sovereifjiitv).  (.S,,i;t 
ern  Democrats,  Kxtension 
•Slavery  ).  (Conslitnti.  •■ 
I  mon  The  Uws  and  ti 
Union). 


t(>; 
-ill 


I- 

'i  i 


18f!l  to  ISC.. 

AnRA^.\^f  LtKcor.v,  of  Illinnis  rrcsi- 
(Icnt. 

Hanmiiai.  FIamij.v.  nf  M.iiiu-.  \ice 
President. 

I'olitics  ,,f  tile  A.lmiiii^iratiun  (Re- 
publican ) . 


Ann  All  AM    I.IXCOI.X. 

ISdl-fi.-.  Civil  War. 
l^tJI.  Diaili  III"  Ste|.lun  A.  non.i,'!a< 
IMil.  (  trj^ainzation    of   the    r.nivan    of 
Aj,'rii-iiltiire. 
PrnpoMNl       liiirtecnth      Anieiiil- 
nieiit. 
ls<:-.'.   Il.in.c-t.ad  Ai-t. 
iNfC.'.  Slavirv  i,rolnl)itnl  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  al)olisIied  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  t'ohinihia. 
1x<i.'.  Fir^t  Iv-ne  of  Oreenlmelc^. 
I^tl;!.  Fonndinf,'  of  National  ilank'J. 
l^'i-').  Adnn'-ion  of  WV-t  \  ir;,'iina 
1.">(!1.   .\eva<Ia   Adniitled. 
In:I.   rolitiVal   Parlies  and  (  an.liclates 
(a)    (Ra.iical)    KeiMiMiean,    |..ln, 
C.    I'reniont    and    J,.Iin    Ctvh 
rane. 
CI))    Denincrat.    (leori^'e    I!.    \\^■. 
t'lellan  and  <  ;eorH:e  If.  Pendle 
ton. 
(c)    fReirnlar)    Rei)nl)Iican, 
Ahrahani   l.inoiln  and  Andrew 
Johnson. 

I.v''s!m,." '"?■'■  """!i"^»'""-  wrro  nia.lr.  ),„t 
l>  Ni-l>t>'inl..r    I  niiiniii  and   Co.ln.ri,.  uitli- 

tz  -y"'  ■^''"'.'•""  '■'"^■"'"  -'■'  \"'''^'»- 

Party.'       '"''''■        ''"■''    ''*'   ""'    l^>  I't.Mio.in 

Cxcsr.s  OF  Tin:  Civii.  War. 
I.  Reinnfe — 
fa)   Slavery, 
(b)   State  Rights. 
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(c)  Want  of  Intercourse  between 

Xorth  and  South. 
(i\)   Increase  of  Territory, 
(e)    Dilferent  SyMenis  of  [.ahor  in 

Xorth  and  S.  nth. 
(f)    DilTerent   ( ■nusirncti<.n   ..f  the 

I'l  n-titntii.n. 
(li)   Pnhlieation    of    Sect  i  (.11  a  I 

Hooks. 
II.   Innnedi.ite — 

(a,)    Secession  of  the  States. 

I.\Fi.frN-cr;.s  that  Lri>  to  tiii    Civii 

\V.\K. 

W!».!.  Invention  of  the  Cotton  (Jin. 
I^".'<>.   .Missouri  Coiniironii-e. 
I.''.!-.'    .Viillilication  .\ct  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 
I'"'!.'.   .\iiiislavery  Society. 
IM"'.   .\nnex.ition  of  Texa.s. 
Ix-Vi.    I'n-itive  Slave  Law. 
1.S.M).    I'er-nna!  l.ii.ertv  Laws. 
1.'s"'J.  Kanvi-.Vehra-ka  i'.ill. 
1'*<"'T.   Dred  Scott  DeciMon. 
l'^">!>.    ImIiii  llrown's  R.iid. 

I'n.tective  Tariff  Law. 
.\nli-lavery  Parlies; 
(a)  Liberty    id)  in.-  Soil    (c) 
Re|iul)lican. 

Civil,   \,AR. 
( Icner.ds  in  chief: 
(  1  )    Cniun — 

(a)    (VinHeld  Sc<itt 
<!')    11.  W.  llalKvk. 
(c)  (ieorjje   1;.   Mcil.-II.T,,. 
(iM   C   S.  (irant    1  Lieutenant 
Cenrr.il  i. 
(V)    Cnllfederale— 

(a1    R.,l)ert  1:.  Lee. 

EVK.NT.S  oi-   IsGl. 
.\pril   1-.'.   F..rl  Snmter. 
.\|iril    1.-.,   (all  f.ir  Tr...,ps. 
April    !'•.    I'..dliin.ire  Ri.,t.' 

C'lntraliatii!-. 

Ceiieral  con.lition  of  the  North  and 

N'ov.   I.  Coniniander  ir  chief. 

Strength    of    il,e    armies     in     the 

.\"rth  ;nid  Snntli. 
April    1^'.   S..ntlieni  Pnrts  l;l,,cLide.I 
.lulv  •,'.   liatile  of  |!„1!  R„„  „r   M..,„..,s. 

sas. 
Xov.  ,'*.  Trent  Affair. 

I'nion  Plan  of  the  War. 
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Events  of  1862. 

Feb.  0,  Fort  Henry. 
Fcl).  11  to  Hi,  Fort  Donclson. 
.Mar.  !»,  Mcrrimac  and  Monitor. 
April  (j  and  7,  Hattle  of  Shiloh  or  Pitts- 

burfj  Landing. 
April  t.  Island  Xo.  10. 
April  S,"i,  Capture  of  New  Orleans. 

Peninsular  Campaign. 
June  IT.  to  July  1,  Seven  Days*  Raltlc. 
Sept.  17,  1  tattle    of    Antictam    or 

Sharpsburjj. 
Sept.  14,  I'.attle  of  South  Mountiin. 
Dec.  l.'t,  P.attlc  of  Fredoricksburp. 
Dec.  ;n,  Hattle  of  .Murfroeslx.ro. 

Lee's  Invasion  of  Maryland. 


Sept.  19   and   20,    Battle   of   Chicka- 

mauga. 
Xov.  23  to  25,  Siege  of  Chattanooga. 

EVE.VTS  OF  1864. 
Red  River  Expedition. 
March  .t,  Oant  and  the  Union  .Armies. 
.May  .".  and  (i,  1  tattle  of  the  Wilderness. 
.May  it,  Sheridan's  Raid  on  Richmond. 
.May  rt  and  lo.  Battle  of  .Sjwttsylvania 

Court  House. 
May  l."i  to  July  18,  Sherman's  Advance 

to  .Atlanta, 
[unc  .1.  Hattle  of  Cold  Harbor. 
June  1!>.  Kctirsarj^c  and  Alabama. 
July  ;tO,  Fxplosion  of  IVtcrslmrg  Mini\ 
•Vug.  5,  Blockade  of  .Mobile. 


SCKNKS  OF    TIIK   CI\II.   W\R. 


r.VKNTS   OF    lfi('.3. 


Jan.   1,  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Lee's     .'si'cnn<l     Invasion     of     tiie 

North. 
May  2  and  't.  Bnttlo  of  Chanccilorsvillo. 
July  1,  3,  and  .i,  I'.attle  of  Geftysburf,'. 

r)ptninjj  of  thi'  Mississippi, 
jidy  t,  Surn-ndiT  of  X'icksburs:. 
Julv  !>.  Surrender  of  Purl  Hudson, 
Jidy.  Draft  Riots. 
July,  Morgan's  Raid. 

Siege  of  Charleston. 


.•\ug.   IS,  Capture  of  Wcldou  Railro.i  1 
Nov.  l»>  to  Doc.  ■.'•;.  Sherman's  Manli 

to  the  .Soa. 
Dec.  1(1.  Battle  of  .Vashvillc. 


EVF.NT.S   OF   ISe."). 

3,  Petersburg  Surrendered. 
3,  Surrender  of  Richmond. 
0.  Lee  Surrendered. 
11,  .Assassination  of  I.iiKi>lii 
■■.'fi,  J(ihn>.fon  Surrenderi'l 


April 
April 
■April 
April 
A|.ril 
May  10,  Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
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SIRriBlACE  OP   ADKAIIAM   LinCOtH 


AAltNiiTOK  lUUSE.    TKS  liOU£  OF  OtSiaia.  L8K 


UBCOW   3PEAK1S0   IH  TIE   STATE  COirvniTIOH 


ASUIHAI   FAKHAGUT   AT  UOBILE 


Bltl::AS7\.0BK  OF    COTTON 


l.1tF.'S  AlUn   OS  Tie  UAftCU   T(J    UVIAUi.  HJUillAUa 


A  SLAVE-CUAIM  USBY  miSOR,  RICOIOKD,    VA. 

SCENES   FROM  TlIK  IIVII.  WAR  OF  .NORTH  AMERICA. 
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War  Priviti*.  I8fi8.  ImiK-acItnicnt  of  Johnson. 

H  nry  Wirz.  iscs.  { )rKanizati.m  of  Ku-Klux  Klaa 

Co-i  of  till  War.  is6H.  (iritnliiuk  I'.irty. 

(;i)   In     lives  (about     TOO.OiHt      |,s(ls.  Xl\.  .\iiunrlnuiit. 


ini'ii). 

(I))   In    iiHuiiv     ( iiicrc;\s«  i|    na- 
tional  ■  lilit    to   iic>'.T.".<l.tHMI,- 

(HIO  I. 

(c)    In    projHTty    ;inil    !in»inc>-i 
''  .titicpi   1h'  i-stiin;ac<l). 
I-eadin).;    lu -nils   - 

(a)  I    ml  till'  Slavo-i. 

(b)  I'ri-crviil  the  I  iiion. 

ISC.:,  to  lX6f>. 

.\llHAII\M    I.l.S.OI.N     ,,f    Illhlnis,    Prt'si- 

ilrnt.     (  I'ortv-fonr  ilavs.) 
.\M>m  \v  Johnson    of   Innu's-rc.  \  ire 
I'n-idint. 


IHtiit.  .W.  .Xiiitnilnu'nt. 

I««;n.   INilitii-.il  I'artiis  and  Candidate. 

(a)   KipiiMiian.  V.  S.  (irant  ani 

ScIminKt  (olfaN. 
(Ii)   I  )cniiKrat.  Horatio  Sevnioii 

and  I'".  I'.  I'.lair. 
Ksno,  Kiiihts  of  Sci-fdtd  ."^tatl■> 
and  Sv^TQ  Suffrage. 

lisdii  to  1877. 

I't.vssi  s  S.  (iK.wr    of  Illinois,  I'rcsi- 

dirit. 
Si  iiiM.ik    C'oi.i  AX     of    Indiana,    ami 

lliNKv    Wilson     of    Massachusttts, 

\  iic  I'fividints. 


'nliiiiN    of    fill-    Adnn'nistraiiou    ( Kc-      l'olilil•^    of    the    Administration    (Re- 


lubiican  1 


\NliKI.\V  lollNSoN. 


18r..'i.  Ri'construi-tiun  rr,lioy  of  John- 
son. 

Inc'i.  kill  instruct  ion  I'ulicy  of  (.'on- 
jircss. 

iMl'i.   AniiK-lv  I'roilaination. 

lHt;."i.   XIII.  AiniMiilnKiit. 

1m;."i.   1  )i-liaiiclini;  111  llir  Army. 

Isili;.  I'm-iliiHir-.  r.iiri'aii  and  Civil 
kiuhlN  I'.ill. 

iNt;';.  Tln'  Allanlii-  CaMc. 

Isdi;.  TIu'  l'.ali..dv  i'lnid. 

iMIT.  S' iiilon   Kiiiinvcd   fri'iii  (  Iftice. 

ISt;:.   I'linhaM-  of  Alaska. 

\>iu.  M:i\iiiiilian  in   .Mi'\ii-o, 

Isfi^.  I'.nnau  of  I'Miuaiion  I-'.sfaln 
li-lud. 

lN<i7.  Tnniri'  i>f  ( )tVu-.-  A.t. 

lHti7.  .Nilrnis^ion  ,,f  Nrhraska. 

IHOH.  IlurlinganK-  Treaty. 
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(inbhcan). 

1  still.  Tnion  I'acific  Railroad. 

ls;o.  Wiatliir  llurian. 

Islo.  I'l'ni.in  Invasion  of  Canada. 

Is;n.  .Ninth    tenons:    l'<)|inIation,   ;5S,- 

.'..•.,s.:i:i. 

istl.  Iiiini  lli^h  roinniission. 

1ST  I.  Triatv  of  W;i-liin>;ton. 

1ST  I.  Al.ihania  (l.iiins. 

Is:  1,  (iiiiiva  Arbitration. 

ls:i.  l-nnv  I  Sill. 

1st  1.  (hif.ijio  I-'ire. 

1ST-.'.  .\|,„|,,c  War. 

1ST'.'.  I.iliir.il  R(|)nl>licans. 

1ST-.'.  l!,.>ton  Fire. 

1ST-.'.  fV-dit  Mobilicr. 

1ST:!.  Panic  of  IST.'l. 

1>T.!.  Salary  .\ct  or  Salary  (Trab. 


IST.T.  Dcinoiu-tization  of  Silver. 
1ST  I.  Inflation  I'.ill. 
1ST  I.  Whiskey  Ring. 
1875.  Kesuinptiun  .Xct 


H7(J.  Goniral    t"ii>^tiT    in    llic    Siciux 

War. 
18(0.  t'liitrniiial   llx|H)sition  at   IMiila- 

(U'lpliin. 
IHTti.  I. nan  (  HVuf  CVrtihcatcs. 
|MT(i.  .\iliiii->ii>n  of  L'olipr.iclo. 
1HT7.  'IVIi|ili(iiK'  anil  l'liiinii;jrai>li. 
1.h;7.  jniiit  I  li'i'tiiral  tiiinmi»i<in. 
Ihiti.   i'i>litii.'al  I'artics  anil  (.'andiilatcs. 
(a)   UipiiMiian,  U.  !!.  Hayes  anil 

W.  A.  U  lu-iiir. 
(h)   DiniiH-rat,  S.    |.  TiMni  ami 

T.  A.  IKn.lri.kv' 
(c)   I  iri'i'tiliaik,   IVliT  ('()c)|iir 

anil  S.  I".  (  an  V, 
((I)    rruliil>ili"n.'j.  (  .  Smitli  ami 

R.  C.  Stewart. 
Nsui.      Ro^nni|>tiiin     uf     Spcrio 
ravincnt. 

iisrr  ti)  isNi. 

KirTiiKRFORii  II.  Flwi-i  of  Ohio.  PrcM- 

«knt. 
Wii.iiAM  .'\.  Will  1 1  IK   of  .\iw  York. 

\'ii-i'   IVfsidfut. 
I'oiiiii-s    of    thi:    Adininistratiun    (Re- 

]>ulilican). 


is:.-, 

ists, 

is:s, 
in:s, 

istlt. 

i>;it, 

ISTd. 

isso, 
18S(). 


.f    T 


roo]) 


tlu' 


Withdrawal 

South. 
Railroad  Strikes. 
Halifax  .Xward. 
I'dand  Silver  I'.ill. 
SI.  C'.ii)tain  F'^ads. 
I'.land-.MIiM.n  liill. 
.'^IImt  Riiiioiutizfil. 
Yellow  I'ever  in  the  South. 
l,ife-Savin;j  Service   I'.stahli^heil. 
N'eijro  r.xodits. 

Resiini|>tii>ii  of  S|)ecie  raynient. 
Treaties  with  ("hina. 
Tenth    Census;    I'oiiulation.   .'>0.- 

i.'.s.rs.i. 


1880.  Political  Parties  ami  CandidatM. 
(a)   Repiihlican,  James   .\.   t.ar- 

field  and  Chester  A.  .\<  Miir. 
(h)    Democrat.  Winfiehl  S.  Ilan- 

ciK-k  and  Willi.'uit  H.  iMi^li-h. 
(c)   I  ireeiiliiiek.    J.     I',.     Weaver 

and  I"..   I.  C  hamlRrs. 
(dl    I'rohiliition,   .N'eal   |)ow  and 

II.  ;\.  Thoinjison. 
I»Mie.    Protective  Tariff  was  the 

leaditnj  issue. 

IN.si  to   I.NS.-i. 

[amis  .\.  r.ARHi  III  of  Ohio,  President. 

(  T  months,  1 1  days.) 
CiiisriK    .\.    .\ktiilk    of   New    York, 

\ice  Pre-ident. 
Politics    of    the    .\dministration    (Rc- 

puhlican). 


1S.><1. 
ISSl. 
lf«Sl. 
1  Sf.-.'. 

iss-.'. 
1  s>-.'. 

IS.s-.', 
Ks.s;!, 

ISS:? 

is.s:!, 
ls.s:i 
issl, 

ISSI 
ISsl, 

ISS.-., 
ISSI 


j\Mis  .\  c.\i<iii;i.n. 

St.ir  Rnuto  Frauds. 
.\«^as-in.ition  of  t  l.irfield. 
(.entennial  at  ^'orktown,  \'a. 
(  »verl1ow     of     the     .Mis^i>'«i|)i)i 

River. 
Tri.il  :inil  I'xecution  of  ( luiteau. 
I'linitind-  .\iiti-l'ol\i;aniy    I'.ill. 
Keij  Cro'S  Society. 
Com|.|etioii     of     the    I'.rooklyn 

|!iiilj;e. 
Civil  Service  P.ill. 
.\do|>tion  of  Standard  'lime. 
•"..   Reduction  of  Letter  i'ostage. 
.\nti-Chinese  I'.ill. 
Cotton  Centennial  I'xhihition. 
Anti-MoiKii>i.ily  and  Lahor  I'ar- 

tie<. 
\\  ashinstnn  Monument. 
1't.liiical  I'artie-.  and  Candidates, 
(a)  Repuhlican,  Jame.-^  li.  iJlainc 

and  John  .\.  Loyan. 


1^' 
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(b)  Democrat,  Grovcr  Clcviland 
ami  Tlidinas  A.  liciulricks. 

(c)  rroIiiI)ition,  J.  P.  St.  John 
and  William  Daniel. 

(i!)  ( In'tMiback  LabiT,  I'.cnjaniiii 
F.  r.iitkr  and  A.  .M.  Wivt. 

(e)  .\morican  I'roliiliition  Na- 
tional. .^.  C'.  IVimcroy  and  J.  A. 
Conant. 


ciii:sti:r  a.  aktiuu, 

(f)  Anti-Moiinpolv.      r.onjamin 

F.  r.utUr  and  A. '.M.  WVst. 
(pr)   K(|nal     Kif,dit^,     r.flva     A. 

l.ockwood  and  M.  I,.  Stow. 
I>'^no,  Rcpuhlicans  for  protection, 

the     Democrats     for     revenue 

tariff. 

1S8.-)  to  188!). 

Grovi:u    ri.Kvi.i.ANP     of    Xew    York, 
I'resident. 

Thomas    .\,   Hi:niihick.s    of    Indiana, 
\'ice  President. 

(.s  month>.  -.M  <lays.) 

Politic^  of  the  Administration   (Demo- 
crat). 


r.HOVFR  c'.xvy. 


188,'.  Death  of  the  \  ice  President. 
1885.  Civil  .Service  Reform. 


188."i.  .\nti-Contract-Labor  Law. 

I88(i.  Cliica>jo  Anarchists. 

188(!.  Presidential  .Succession  Law. 

18S(;.  Charleston  ICartlujuake. 

l-'Sll.  Statue  of  Liberty. 

iNSr.   Inter-Stale  tomliierce  Act. 

ins:,   l-.lectnral  Count  .\ct. 

ISSS.  (  hine>e  K.xchision  .Act. 

Isss.   Department  of  Labor. 

18,S8.  .Mills  Tariir  p.ill. 

1888.  Department  of  .\f;ricultnrc. 

1888.  Political  Parties  and  Candidates. 

(a)  Republican.   P.eniamin  Har- 
ri.son  and  Levi  P.  .Morton. 

(b)  Democrat,  ( irover  Cleveland 
and  .Mien  (i.  Thnrman. 

(c)  Prohibition,  C.   I!.  Fisk  and 
J.  .\.  llrooks. 

(d)  Union  Labor.  A.  J.  Strceter 
and  C.  I'".  Cnnninfjbani. 

(e)  United   Labor,   R.   M.   Cow- 
drey  and  W.  II.  T.  Wakefield. 

(f)   i:(|ual     Ri.i;hts,     IVIva     .\. 
Lockwood  and  .\.  11.  Love. 
Issue,     Tariff    was    the    leailinj,' 
issue  between  the  leading  par- 
tics. 


188!J  to  18!):!. 

I'.KNjAMiN-  Harrison  of  Indiana,  Pres- 
ident. 

Li.vi  P.  .MoRTO.N-  of  Xew  York,  \"ice 
President. 

Politics  of  the  -Administration  (Re- 
pnblican). 


hi:n.iami.\  haurisox. 

1880.  (Oklahoma  (  )pened. 

188!).  .\u~tralian  I'.allot  System. 

lNs:i.   I'armers'    .\iiiance'  and    Indu.s- 

trial  Uniiin. 
188!).  Pan-.\merican  ('ongress. 
18S9.  Johnstown  Flood. 
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1889, 


1889.  New  States 


l.SSII, 

I.SS!», 

l,s:ii). 

ISIIO, 
IS'MI, 
IS'.tO. 

1s:m>, 
IMto. 

ISOO. 
I.S!>1. 

IS!)-.'. 


l!S  !»•.'. 


Washington  Centennial. 

'  1.  North  Dakota. 
2.  South  Dakota. 
•'(.  Montana. 
I.  I.  Wasiiington. 
New  War  .Shi|)s. 
International  .Maritime  Cotnicil. 
.Adiiiis.^ion  ui  Idaho  ;>n(l  Wyoin- 

inj,'. 
.\iiti-Tnist  .Act. 
SlKriiiaii  Silver  Purchase. 
McKinley  TaritT  liill. 
.\e\v  Pension  Act. 
Kleventh      Census:      P(]inilation, 

6-.',(;-.'-.'.-.'ri(). 

Land  .Mnrtj;af;e  Seheiiie. 

Pi(>|)i(.-'s  i'arty  (  )ri,'aiiized. 

Ijiiinestead  Strikes. 

DediealidU  of  World's  Fair 
I'luildiiifjs. 

Woman  ."^ulTrafje. 

Political   Parties  and  Candidates. 

(a)  Democrat,  Grover  Cleveland 
and  .\(llai  !■'.  Stevenxin. 

(1))  Reptiblicaii.  I'.eiijamin  Har- 
rison and  Wliitelav.-  Rei<l. 

(c)  People's.  J.  1!.  Weaver  and 
J.  0.  Field. 

(d)  ProhH)ition.  lohn  IJidwell 
and   f.  P..  Cranfield. 

(e)  Socialist  l.ahor,  Simon 
Wintrand.  C.  II.  Matdutt. 

Issue.  Tariff,  lietweeii  the  Demo- 
crat and  Repuijlican  Parties. 

18i):i  to  lS!ir. 


CRnvi:R    Cr.i.vi:i..\.\i)     of    .\o\v    York, 

Pre>ident. 
AiiiAi   I".  Sri.vi  NsoN-    of  Illinois.  \'ice 

President. 
Politics  of  the  .\<lministration  (Demo- 
crat). 
I  ■<'•>:!.  Special  .'^es>ion  of  Consre>s. 

'■).   Panic  in  lUi-iness. 
l^'.t:!.   I 'iirinj;  Sea  Commission.  IS'-'T. 

Is'i-i.  Cold  Reserve.  Is'.":. 

\^'.K].  Columbian  l''.xposition.  Is'-'T. 

Is'.l.!.  Ke|)eal  of  Sherman  Silver  .\ct.  l•''''^ 

1-!M.  Repeal  of  the  I'orce  .\ct.  1S!IS. 

ls!M.  Co\e\'s  Commonweal  .Vrmv.  ls!>S. 

I>'||.  Pullman  Strike.  '  ISKS. 

ls!M.   Ilnv.iiian  Ouestion.  ISMS. 

ls!i|.  Wilson  I'.ilT  1S!»S. 

Is-'.-i.  \'enezuelan  I'.ouiidarv  Question 
'MTi.  Cuban  Revolt.  1808. 

iS'Jj.  Bond  Issues. 
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189G.  Admission  of  Utah. 
189(J.  Arbitration    Ireaty  at  Washing- 
ton. 
1896.  Political  Parties  and  Candidates. 

(a)  Republican,  William  Mc- 
Kiidey  and  Garret  .A.   llobart. 

(b)  Democrat.  William  J.  Bryan 
and  .Arthur  Sewall. 

(c)  .Xational  Democrat.  J.  M. 
Palmer  and  S.  li.  liuckner. 

(d)  Silver  Party,  W.  J.  P.ryan 
and  Arthur  Sewall. 

(e)  Populists.  W.  J.  Rryan  and 
Thomas  Watson. 

ff)  Prohi!)ition.  Joshua  Lever- 
ing a!id  Ilal  fohnson. 

(a)  Xational  I'arty,  C.  K.  Rent- 
lev  and  f .  1 1.  Soutligate. 

(10  .'Socialist  Labor.  C.  M. 
!\fatclKtt  and  M.  Maf^ure. 

Issues,  IlijJih  protective  tariff  an  1 
free  coinajje  of  silver  and  ijold. 

isiir  to  19(11. 

WiM.iAM  McKiM.F.v  of  Ohio,  Presi- 
dent. 

G.\KKi:i  .A.  Hoi!.\KT  of  New  Jersey, 
\'ice  President. 

Politics  of  t'le  .Vdministration  (Re- 
publican ). 


W1I.I.1.\.\I    McKI.NI.ICV. 


McKiidev's    Inaugural    .Address. 

DiiiKley  TaritY  P.ill. 

Cuban  (Juestion. 

ConL;ressioiial   Library   Building. 

Increase  of  E.xports. 

Greattr  Xew  York. 

The  Miuiw  Destroyed. 

Xaval  Court  of  Inquiry. 

Prc<ii!<'nt      McKinley's      Specia' 

Messatz'e  to  Congress. 
Ignited    States    Declared     War 

against  Spain. 
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ISnS.  Rattle  of  Manila. 

18'J8.  Destruction  of  Ccrvera's  Fleet. 

]8!I8.  Capture  of  Santiago. 

]8!)H.  War  Bonds  and  War  Taxes. 

1,S!IS.  Treaty  of  I'eace. 

1S!»S.  Trans-Mississiiiin   Exjxjsition. 

lS!»!t.  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

1!MK>.  (u-ilveston   Disaster. 

1!M)0.  Twelfth      Census:      Population, 

T(!.:iO;i,:!sr. 
1!)00.  Total    Cost    of    the    War    with 

Spain. 
1!>00.  Political  Parties  and  Candidates. 

(a)  Republican.  William  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

(b)  Democrat.  William  J.  Bryan 
and  .\dlai  V..  Stevenson. 

(c)  Peoples,  William  J.  Bryan 
and  .\dlai  P..  .Stevenson. 

(d)  Peoples  (  Middle  -  of  -  the 
Road),  Wharton  liarker  and 
Ipiatius  Donnelly. 

(c)  Silver  Republican.  William 
J.  Brvan  and  Adlai  Stevenson. 

(f)  Pri.hibition.  lohn  C-.  Wool- 
lev  and  H.  B.  Mctcalf. 

(r)   Socialist  Labor,  J.  F.  Mal- 
loney  and  X'alcntine  Rcnnel. 
Issue,  Free  silver,  protective  tariff,  and 
expansion  were  the  leading  is- 
sues. 

War   with   Sr.MX.     1808. 

Causes — 

(a)  Remote    (Cuban   Question). 

(b)  Innncdiate  (Destruction  of 
the  Maine). 

April  ',*•■■>.  United  States  declares  War. 

'?(')|i!t. 
April  27.  Batteries    at    Matanzas    de- 

stroyeil. 
April  :?0.  Dewey's  \'ictory  at  Manila. 
May  i'2.  Admiral    Samiison's    I'leet  at 

.San  Juan. 
June  :!.  Ilobson  Sink-^  the  .)/.TriHirtc. 
tune  'vM.  R(mf,'li  Riders  attacked. 
July  ■-'.  Battle  of  Kl  Caney. 
July  :i.  Admiral    Cevera's    Meet    Cap- 
tured. 
July    n.  (ieneral      Toral     surremlered 

Santiap:o. 
July  T.K  (ieneral         Miles        captured 

Ponce. 
August  7.  Manila  captured. 
August  12.   Protocol  signed  at  Wash 

ington. 


Dec.    10.    Treaty   of    Peace   signed   nt 
Paris. 

1001  to  1005. 
Wii.r.iAM   McKiNi.EV    of  Ohio,  Prc^i 

dent,     ((i  mo.,  10  da.). 
TiiKoixiRK   R(H)SF.VKi.T    of  New  York. 

\'ice  President. 
Politics  of  the  Administration  (Reput)- 

lican). 


1!H)1. 
1!M)1. 

1!M)1. 

1001. 
1001. 
1001. 
]0(»1. 
1001. 
1001. 
1001. 
1001. 

1001, 

1001, 

1001 

1002 

1002, 
lOO.i 
I'.io:! 

loot 

1001 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

.Assassination    of    William    Mc- 

Kinley. 
Roosevelt  becomes  President. 
C'layton  Bulwer  Treaty. 
Death  of  llay-Pauncefote  Treat\. 
Death  of  Queen  \'ictoria. 
Death  of  l^x-President  Harris"ii. 
Death  of  William  M.  Evarts. 
Capture  of  .\guinaldo. 
Schley  Court  of  Inquiry. 
Pan-.\merican  Congress. 
Schlev- Sampson  controversv. 

25.51. 
Pan-.\merican    Exposition,   liuf- 

falo.  N.  Y. 
First    Official    Act   of   Presi.l  ^t 

Roosevelt. 
1002  Steel  and  Railroad  Coiii'i 

nations. 
\'i>it  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pru^  ■  i 

to  the  I'nitcd  St.ites. 
.Anthracite  Coal  Strike. 
Iroquois  Theater   (Chicago)   U:c 
Panama  Canal  jnirchased. 
Louisiana    Purchase    I-'xiwisiti'  ■<. 
Political  Parties  and  Caiuliiia' 

(a)  Democrat.  Alton  B.   P;irl    r 
and  I  lenry  G.  Davis. 

(b)  Republican.     Theo.     Rd'     - 
velt  and  Charles  W.  Fairli.u' 

(c)  Prohibition.   Silas  C.   Su  '■ 
low  and  (ieorge  W.  Carroll 

(d)  Socialist,    Eugene   \'.    D'- 
and  Benjamin  Hanford. 
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(e)   Peoples,  Tlinmas  E.  Watson 

and  Tliotnas  A.  Til)l)lcs. 

(fl   Social    Labor,    C'liarles    11. 

Corripui  and  William  W.  Cox. 

(g)   Continental      Anstin     llol- 

conil)  and  A.  King. 

Issue,    .Vnncxation    of  'noncontijjuons 

territory  witliont  the  (  onsent  of  tlie 

reoi)le  who  reside  within  its   lionn- 

daries. 


ino!).  General  enactment  of  Primary 
Election  Laws  in  the  states, 
re<|iiiring-  tliat  Candiilates  for 
Office  he  nominated  at  Pri- 
mary Elections. 


1909  to  19i:i. 
IIowAKi)    T.\ir    of    Ohio, 


190.-), 

190(1, 
190T 
190r. 


190S. 
190S. 


1908. 


WILLIAM     IIOWAK')    TAFT. 


1!>I»9. 
1909. 


reached    the 
Tour 


to 


William 

President. 
Jami-.s  S(  mooL(  kait  .^iilrmax  of  N'ew 
190."  to  1909.  York,    \  ice    President. 

Politics  of  the  Administration  ( Reimh- 
TiiLoDOKi:   Ri«)S1ai:lt   of    N'ew    York,         lican). 

i 'resident. 
C'liAKLi.s  Wakkkn  l"Aii<nANKS  of  Indi- 
ana,  \'icc   President. 
Politics  of  the  .\dniinistration  1  Kepuh- 

lican). 
190"(.  Lewis     and     Clark     Exiiosition, 
Portland,  Ore. 
Treatv  of  Portsmouth  signed  at 

Portsmouth,  \.   H. 
E.arthquake  in  California. 
Death  of  Richard   M.mstielil. 
Panic  in  business. 
19(»T.  Jamestown  I'"xposition.  Norfolk, 

\a. 
190T.  War  scare  with  Japan. 
1!MI7.  .\dmission  of  Oklahoma. 

Death    of    Cirovcr    Cleveland. 
Frederick    .\.    Cook    announced 
the    Discovery    of    the    .North 
Pole. 
Political  Parties  and  Candid.it'S. 

(a)  Republican,       William       11. 
Taft  and  James  S.  .Sherman. 

(b)  Democrat,  William  J.  P.ryan 
and  John  W.   Kern. 

(c)  Prohibition.       I'"ujjene       \\". 
Chafin  and  Aaron  S.  Watkins. 

(d)  Sm-ialist.    E.U!,jene    \'.    .Debs 
and  Pienjaniin   Hanford. 

(e)  In<le])endence.     Thomas     L. 
Ilistren  and  John  T.  Craves 

(0    Social    Labor,    .\u^ust    Cil- 

haus  and  Donald  Munro. 
(.Sf)    Peoples.  Thomas  P..  Watson 

and   Samuel   W.    Williams. 
(10    Cnited  Christian.   David   P.. 


Robct     E.     Peary 

North   Pole. 
Roosevelt's     llnntine; 

.\  f  rica. 
190!».  I.arfje   l".mi,cfration  to  Canada. 

1909.  Alaska- Yukon  Ex])osition  at 
Seattle. 

l!no.  Thirteenth  Census:  Population, 
91.(!  11.197. 

191(1.  Total  Population,  includintj  In- 
sular Possessions,  loK(i'.i,s..",sii. 

19tu.  Extensive  I'lection  I'rauds  in 
Indiana. 

1910.  FlvinjT  Machine. 
PHI.  P<istal     Saving's 

lished. 

1911.  i'aiiania     Canal 
cited    at    San 
191.-.). 

Reci]irocity  in  Trade  pro])osed 
between  C.maila  an<l  the 
United   States. 


Hanks     cstab- 


I'.xposition 
I'rancisco 


I,.- 
( in 


1911. 


1911.  Troops  sent  to  the  Mex 


lean  bor- 


der to  protect  .\mcrican  inter- 


Tur 
R. 


ests 
Me 


rtnsr   the    ri'volutiou    in 


of    the    TarifT    and 


91-.'.  New   State- 


Re,L;ulation  of   the   Trusts 


19I-. 


rof^ressive 


j  New  Mexico. 
)  .\rizona. 
Partv  ( Injanized 
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101?.  rolilii-.il  Partic*  and  CaiKliilatcs. 
(a)    I  )iii"icrat.     W'noilniw     W'il- 

Miii   ami   'I'liDinas    Kilcv    Mar- 

sll.ill. 
(1))   rroi;ressi\H',       'riieodnre 

Kniisi'vi'li      anil      llirain      \V. 

(c)  l\t-|nil)Iii-an.  William  How- 
ard Tai't  and  Janu's  S.  SIkt- 
nian. 

(d)  Socialist.  Kn^jc-ne  \'.  Dtlw 
and   I    nil  Si'iikl. 

(i")   I'n  iiihition,       l-"up;cnc      W. 

C'liilin  and  Aaron  .S.  Watkins. 

(f)   Siici.dist  I.alior,  .\rtluir  Rci- 

nuT  anil  An^iist  (iilllians. 

Issncs.    TarilY    Kivision,   Civil    ."Service 

Reform,    r.ankinjj    Lcfjislation,    and 

Rnlc  of  the  IVopk-. 

l!l'r.'    \  ice    President    James    Scliool- 

craft  Slurman  died,  ( )ct.  30. 
ini.!.  Parcel  Post  Law  went  into  effect 

Tan.  1. 
10i:'>.   Ratillcatioii     df     tlie     Sixteentli 
Anundment     to     the     United 
St.iles       l"i'nstitnliiin,       which 
aiu1i(iri/es   Tiixe^  on   Incomes. 

V.i\:\  to  . 


Woohkow    Wnsox    of    New    Jersey, 

Pr. -i.'ent. 
TiioM AS  Rii.i:v  Mausiiaii,  of  Indiana. 

\'ice  President. 


Politics  of  tile  Administration  (Demo- 
crat). 
1!»13.  (Ireat  I'loods  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 


WOOPKOW     WII.Sf).\. 

101.1.  Ratification  of  the  change  in  the 
Constitniion  which  refpiires 
that  L'nited  States  Senators 
sliall  be  elected  by  direct  vole. 

1011.  RecojTtiition  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

1011.  Underwood  Tariff  r)ill.  rcvisinj; 
the  tariff  downward  and  enaet- 
inpf  the  Income  Tax  Law. 

1914.  Great  [European  War  began  on 

Aupfust  8. 

1915.  Panama- Pacific     Exposition    at 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


. 
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1.  ^ 

Definitions  and  Principles. 
I.    Society. 

Society  is  >  .  or^<iiii::(ilion  of  men  in  human  relations. 
The  P.voi-iTio.v  ok  .Socii.iv, 

1.  Xoiiladic   Slate. 

2.  Herdsmen. 
1.    Hu^ba  in  linen. — .Agricnltnre, 

4.  Manufacturers, 

5.  Traders. — Commerce. 


To  the  people  we  come  sooner  or  later ;  it 
is  upon  their  wisdom  and  self-restraint  thai 
the  most  cunningly  devised  scheme  of  govern- 
ment will  in  the  last  resort  depend.— Bryrr. 
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Theokii:s  01-  the  L    jin  of  Society. 

1.  Ilislorical. 

Man  cannot  exist  in  solitiule;  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  necessary  for 

the  i)(.ri)i.luati.m  i)t  tlie  race.  Families  coniinf;  tnj,'etlier  form  a  yil- 
Ja^e  iir  trihe,  and  a  union  of  tribes,  or  the  exi)ansi(in  of  a  .-.ini^lc  trihc, 
forms  the  state.  Thus,  tlic  family  is  the  lir^t  ste|),  the  tril)e  is  the 
second  step,  and  the  state  the  la>-t  stcj)  in  social  development.  The 
.st.ite  dilTers  froifi  the  family  and  the  trihe,  therefore,  in  the  numher 
of  its  memhers,  and  in  the  miniber  and  nature  of  their  relations  — 
^■Iristollc. 

2.  The  Contract  or  Compact  Theory. 

This  theory,  l>e>t  expounded  hy  Rousseau,  maintains  that  men  lived  at 
one  time  in  a  free  n.itural  condition,  every  one  doinj;  as  he  pleased. 
P.ut  livinp;  in  this  way,  in  the  lonj;  run,  they  sutTere<l  the  want  of 
those  advanta);es  that  sjirinjj  fnmi  society  and  «j;overnment.  Hence 
they  afjrced  or  contracted  to  enter  into  society  and  to  establish  a 
Kovennnent. 
.^,  The  Theolojjical  TlK<iry. 

This  theory  maiiUaiiis  that  the  state  is  the  immediate  workmanship  of 
God,  and  that  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God. 

Oiiisrio.N.s. 

1.  \\  liich  theory  may  he  termed  the  Social  Thci>ry?  Natural  Theory? 
(  )rjianic  Theory?  •-'.  Can  one  of  the  above  tiieories  be  made  to  in- 
clude the  other  two?  Give  the  artjnment.  :>.  Which  theory  adopts 
evolution?  I.  What  is  the  meaning  of  .Aristotle's  dictum:  "Man  is 
born  a  citizen"?  •"•.  Give  two  objections  to  the  Compact  Theory. 
().  In  what  ways  do  Rousseau's  relii^iotis  and  i  olitical  views  contradict 
each  other?  7.  "(uul  ordained  society,  (government,  and  the  state 
when  he  fjaVc  to  man  his  social  nature."  C"ould  this  statement  be  ac- 
cepted hy  an  advocate  of  any  one  of  the  theories  given? 

\\'i<itti:n-  F.xi:k(  isi:. 

1.  Express  clearly  your  view  concerninjj;  the  origin  of  society. 


n.  The  State. 

.*J  state  is  ti  farticuhir  forllon  of  mankind  viciccd  as  an  organized  unit. 

Till-:  Dkiinit!o\  oi-  a  Spati-:  Imi-i.iks: 
1.  Xatioual  or  governmental  miity. 
"..'.  Geograiihic  or  territorial  unity. 
3.  Race  unity  or  ethnic  homogeneity. 

OrESTlONS. 

1.  What  argument  is  found  in  the  above  against  foreign  immigration? 
.Against  the  ac(|uisition  of  territory?  '.'.  I'.xiilain  how  these  elemetits 
played  a  part  in  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  of  isci.  :!.  N'ame  other 
wars  in  which  these  elements  were  facti  rs.  ).  To  what  extent  \ycre 
thev  formative  ])riuciples  in  shaping  the  United  States  constitution? 
.">.  What  is  meant  by  the  "body  politic"? 

Tin:  TnrA  oi'  a  .^tati: : 

1.  All  comprehensive. 

2.  F.xclusive. 

3.  Permanent. 
1.  Sovereign. 


Tl-.c  iTOHiiiiiK  f.-K'l.lIio  kiiii;!ii~t  .let  of  freedom.  !s 
the  frecm.m's  vote. — ll'lullit-r. 
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Questions. 

1.  What  is  tlif  social  stale?    'i.  What  ratio  does  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  social  state  bear  to  the  |)olitical  state?    ;{.  Is  there  a  "statck"- 
person"?    4.  Why   is  anarchy   a  permanent   ini()ossibility ?    5.  Lotii 
XI\'.  said:  L'ltal  c'cst  mot  (1  am  the  State).    What  idea  of  the  sta'r 
was  enunciated?     (1.  Adam  Siir.h  in  his   H'cnltli  of  Xalioiis  viewi  1 
man  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.     State  an  objection  to  this  view.     7.  Ai 
the  words  slatr  and  luUion  synonymous?    S.  I'oint  out  the  diflfertiU'' 
between  the  wonl  state  as  used  in  political  science  and  its  use  in  p<ipu 
lar   lan),'ua),'e.     '•.  Is   Ohio   viewed   as   a   state   in    international    law - 
(live  reascins.     10.  May  we  view  a  county  or  a  cit\   as  a  stale  from 
the  point  u(  view  of  I'.'lackst^ne's  ilefinitioii  of  la\v?'(Section  V.) 

W'KITTF.N    F.XKKCISK. 

I.  Write  a  paper  on  "The  State." 


% 


III.   Sovereignty. 

Sovcrcii^nty  is  the  nri;^iii(il,  ahsoliitr.  iiidk-isiblc.  and  unlimited  foxirr  of  c  stiilr 
oi'cr  the  iiidizidiuil  subject  and  over  all  associations  of  subjects. 

QCESTIO.N.S. 

1.  Must  a  state  have  the  power  to  compel  a  subject  to  obev  apainst  his  will- 

Illustrate. 

2.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  state  without  sovereijjnty ;  i.  e.,  without  unlimitcl 

power  over  its  subjects? 

3.  State  the  distinction  between  soverei).;nt\  and  despotism. 

4.  Is  sovereignty  hiijher  than  moral  oblifjatiun  ? 

5.  '"liack  of  the  fjoverimient  lies  the  cc)nstitution ;  and  back  of  the  con.>tnii- 

tion  lies  the  oriji^inal  sovereign  state."    Ji.xplain. 

IV    Government 

Government  is  the  or;^ani:ation  of  society  to  secure  justice  and  f<rogress. 
The  Flwctkjxs  of  Goviirnmk.nt. 

1.  To  establish  justice. 

2.  To  ])rovide  for  the  connnon  defense. 
I!.  To  promote  the  general  welfare. 

4.  To  insure  (Kunestic  tran(|uillitv. 

5.  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

The  Types  of  Gover.n.\ie.\t  as  CL.\ssuiiiD  bv  .Xristotle. 

1.  Monarchy. 

2.  .Aristocracy. 

3.  Democracy. 

4.  Mixed. 

Ql'ESTIOXS. 

1.  Define  each  type  and  give  an  example.    2.  Give  the  etymology  of  c,'.  m 
word,     (live  the  etymology  of  the  word   i^o^rrnmen't.     3.  What  i-    : 
despotism?     1.  An    oligarchy    is    a    modification    of    which     for' 
5.  Into  which   form  may  we  conceive  the  ])atriarchal  type  to  Ii:! 
merged'     fl.  Define  theocracy,     fiive  an   example.     7.  What   is  p:' 
democracy?     Does  such  a   form  exist?     8.  .Analyze  the  governiii    • 
of  England,  and  jHiint  out  the  various  forms  in  it.     9.  Which   f>  ; 
of  government  is  most  numerous  in  historv?     Why?     10.  What  for-  - 
of     monarchical     government     exist?    Distinguish     between     tin   i 

4S2 


We  cannot  honor  our  country  with  too 
deep  a  reverence ;  wc  cannot  love  her  with 
an  affection  too  pure  and  fervent ;  wc  can- 
not serve  her  vvith  an  energy  of  purpose  or 
a  faiihfuhiess  of  zeal  too  steadfast  and 
ardent. — Grimkc. 


11,  Name  the  countries  of  liurope  and  the  form  of  government  in 
each.  12.  Does  the  continent  of  Asia  afford  more  than  one  type? 
l:i.  When  may  we  say  a  government  is  bad?  14.  Why  is  there  very 
litth'  meaning  in  the  statement  that  the  government  of  the  I'nited 
States  is  the  best  that  exists?  l.'i.  "The  test  or  essence  of  any  govern- 
ment is  its  power  to  tax."  Kxplaii'.  1(1.  What  is  a  representative 
{lenxxrracy  ?  17.  To  determine  the  form  of  government  of  any  state 
ask,  "Where  ch^cs  the  sovereignty  reside?"  Apply  the  question  to 
diflfercnt  nations.  IS.  What  is  the  distinction  la-tween  a  Federal 
Government  and  a  Confederate  Government?  Ap])Iy  the  test  of  sov- 
ereignty.    1!».  What   is  the  true  basis  of  government    for  a  people? 

20.  \\hat  is  the  distinction  between  the  state  and  the  gcvcntmcntf 

21.  What  are  the  objections  to  a  pure  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment? 'i'i.  From  the  |)oint  of  view  of  Ethics,  should  every  citizen 
pay  taxes?  Why?  •■.':!.  Xaiue  the  l-'nglish  Orders  of  N'obiiity. 
2i.  \\hat  did  the  word  tyrant  mean  in  ancient  Greek  politics? 
2ii.  1  ,  line  politics. 

Tyhks  ok  Goverxmkst  Classikikd. 

I.  Monarchy. 

1.  As  to  power. 

a.  Absolute. 

b.  Limited. 

2.  As  to  temire  of  office. 

a.  Hereditary. 

b.  Elective. 
II.  Aristocracy. — Oligarchy. 

III.  Democracy. 

1.  Pure. 

2.  Representative. — Republic. 

a.  .\s  to  distribution  of  power. 

1.  Centralized. 

2.  Dual. 

b.  As  to  the  relation  of  Legislative  to  Executive. 

1.  Presidential. 

2.  Parliamentary. 

Writtr.v  E.XKRCisr:. 

1.  Imagine  a  colony  taking  possession  of  an  iininhabitcd  island  in  the  Pacific 

Ocean.  State  the  conditions  and  institutions  necessary  to  establish  one 
of  the  tyjx's  of  government. 

2.  Give  the  form  of  government  in  each  of  these  states :    Plymouth  Colony ; 

\'irginia  Colony:  .\ncient  .\fhons;  Sparta:  \'cnice  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
China:  Switzerland:  Ancient  Judea  ;  Rome  .ID!*-:!!)  n.  c. ;  Germany. 

3.  Explain  Lincoln's  words,  "Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 

by  the  people." 

4.  Discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  types  of  government  for  dif- 

ferent conditions  of  society. 

V.   Law. 

La:i'  is  a  rule  of  chU  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  pmi'cr  in  a  state,  com- 
mandins;  zeliat  is  rii^ht,  and  prohibiting.^  xehat  is  zironi;. — P.lackstone. 

SOURCUS  ul'  .\.Mi:uic.\.N  L.\w. 
I.  English  Common  Law. 

1.  Written  (Lex  Seripta). 

a.  Parliainentary  En.ictments — Statutes. 
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2.  Unwrilt«n  Law  (I.c.r  noii  Stril<la). 
a.  Uoccinl-.  of  Courts. 
It.    Trfaii^cs  011  Law. 
c.  Custom. 

1    ( ifurral. 
'i.  I'articiilar. 
IT.  Coloui.il  ili'vi'loinmiit.   1»1I>T-I7T<!. 
in.  Latir  coiistitutiuns  aiul  li'ni>lativt'  iiiactnuiits. 

Own  K  OI'  PRICI-DINCK  OK  L.WV.S  IN  THE  U.NITEU  STATES. 

\.  v.  S.  roiisiittilion. 

'»'.  L'.  .'^.  Staliili's  anil  'I'ri'atics, 

.'I.  St:ifi'  ('(mstittilioii>. 

».  State  Statutes. 

."».  I'ji^ilish  C'oiiimoii  Law. 

QUKSTIO.NS. 

1.  TIuTi'  ar"  two  uiimIcs  of  uiakiiiK  a  povcrnmcut  bettor:  evolution  and  revo- 
lution. Explain  anil  illu^t^ale  eaeli.  >'.  What  a<ivanta>,'i>  has  a  writ- 
ten eon>titution  over  an  unwritten?  .\n  tniwritten  over  a  written?  :!. 
Where  wcuM  you  look  to  fnid  the  eon^titulion  of  i'".nf;lanil  ?  I.  What 
is  tile  nieaniuj.;  of  the  Mapna  ('h.irla?  I'elitiou  of  Kipht?  .\et  of  .^sel- 
tlenient?  I'-ill  of  Ki^lu-  (I'lsf*)?  Ilaheas  t  orpus  .\et  (1<'«7!I)?  .Xr.' 
these  a  part  of  tile  constitution  of  I".iiy:lati(l?  What  else?  .").  Is  anv 
))art  of  onr  eon>titution  unwritten?  Iliiislrate.  (i.  "I'.very  slate  ha^  ,1 
constitution  eonsi<leri(l  as  an  ohjective  fact,  or  a  eoiistitution  of  tlir 
people;  hut  every  state  has  luit  a  eon-titution  considereil  as  an  instni 
nicnt  of  evidence,  or  a  constitution  of  the  j^overniuent."  Lxplain.  ", 
Illustrate  the  ineanin);  of  i)recedencc  of  laws.  S.  Most  states  of  llu 
United  States  have  adopted  hy  statute  all  I'.np;lish  law  not  reimj.;ii:iiit 
to  their  institutii'ns.  enacted  to  the  vcar  1»;o7.  Whv?  '.K  What  is  tin 
civil  law  of  Konie?  I'cclesinstical  law  of  I'nglriTid  ?  Id.  What  is  tin 
ba.sis  of  French  law?  I.otiisiana  state  law  ?  11.  What  is  the  nieaniii.' 
of  the  sentence,  "rarliainent  is  onnn'potent"?  I".'.  "Law  is  a  rule  1 
action."  F''xi)Iain.  1'!.  Does  law  deal  with  (|uestions  of  conscieiui 
1  1.  Would  f;overnnu'nt  he  necessary  if  man  were  morally  perfect?  1"' 
What  is  equity?    Illustrate. 

A  CoxsTiTrTioN  Df.fi.nks: 

T.  The  Tolitical  State. 
II.  The  ("lovennnent. 

a.  Structure,  jiowers.  and  duties. 

b.  Restrictions  and  i)rohil)it'    -s. 

c.  Action. 

1.  I'.Iections. 
I'.  Legislation. 
III.  .Vincndinj;  powers. 

VI.    Rights. 

./  rif^li't  is  a  just  cliiliii.     I.il'crty  is  the  frccdoiii  of  c.rrrcisr  to  cujoy  our  ri;^!r 
iiuil  is  coUcd  poUticiil.  iiiil.  or  rcli;^ious  accordii';^  to  the  particiihir  c/d.v.s 
rii^hts  to  zehich  it  refers. 

Cl.AS?IFIC.\Tin\  OF  RiCIITS. 

I.  Political. 

1.  Tf>  establish  a  form  of  (jovernment. 

2.  To  exercise  the  right  to  vote — suffrage. 
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II.  Civil. 

1.  AbM)liiti'. 

a.  I'lTMinal  security. 

1.  Lifi'.    -i.  I.ilK'rty.    3.  Reputation. 
I).  IVrsonal  lihiTty. 
c.  I'rivatc  prnpcrty. 

2.  Relative. 

a.  I'uljlic.   • 

1.  Protection  of  |)en|)Ie  by  the  pnvernment. 

2.  ( )lK(lieuce  of  tlie  people  to  the  jjovernnient. 

b.  Private. 

1.  Relation  of  husbanit  ami  wife. 
'■i.  Relation  of  parent  and  cliiM. 

3.  Relation  of  master  anil  .servant. 

h'l-liitifii  of  i-i)if<l(i\cr  and  cmt<loycd. 
■I.  Relation  of  fjiianlian  ami  ward. 
Qui^STio.ss. 

1.  What  is  a  prupert)  rinhl?  ?.  May  two  per-ons  have  a  i)roperfy  riRht  in 
the  same  thinj.; ''  •!.  What  i>- coinTinmisin  .'  .Socialism?  t.  Is  our  pres- 
ent inihlic  school  sy-teni  so<  iaiistic  ?  .").  State  the  princijiles  of  society 
a<lvocaleil  in  I'.ellamy's  Lookiiii;  liach^'ard.  ti.  What  was  "The  I'.rooic 
I'arm  C'ominnnity"?  t.  Could  the  state,  by  law,  alxilish  the  rijjht  in 
I)rivate  property?  8.  What  is  the  di-tinction  between  wealth  and  a 
property  riy;ht?  !>.  How  may  one  forfeit  his  ])olitic.il  riRlits?  Civil 
rifjhts?  10.  Doi's  a  convict  forfeit  hi.s  pro])erty  rifjhts?  H.  What  are 
nritural  or  inalienable  rijjh'.s?  Illustrate.  1"'.  Classify  the  following 
riRhts  accordinj;  to  the  outline:  (a)  I'reedoiu  of  si)eech.  (b)  Free 
locoTiiotioii.  (c)  kifiht  to  sue  and  be  sued,  (d)  I-'reeiloni  of  the  press, 
(e)  RiRht  of  petition,  (f^  Ri^lit  to  disjiose  of  one's  property  by  will. 
13.  Can  a  |)ers(in  enjoy  civil  rights  without  ])olitical  rights?  14.  Who 
are  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States?  Of  Canada?  1!>.  What  is  slander? 
I.ibel?  1(i.  Why  niav  a  state  inflict  cajiital  punishment?  17.  What 
argument  can  you  give  ag.Tinst  common  ownership  of  property?  18. 
What  is  the  source  of  ixilitical  riRhts?  1!».  What  is  the  rijjht  of  eminent 
domain?  Give  example.  SO.  Are  the  two  kinds  of  rights,  political  and 
civil,  inseparable? 

Four  Groui's  or  Rights. 

1.  Politicil. 

3.  Industrial. 

3.  Social. 

1.  Moral  and  religious. 

Writtkn  F.xr.KCisi:. 

1.  Write  a  paper  on  "The  Rights  AMiicli  I  Enjoy." 

Sl'Gc;i:stio.\s. 

1.  The  teacher  should  call  attention  to  the  salient  features  of  government  of 

other  leailiug  nations  thnuigh  this  course.  Informal  talks  on  the  gov- 
eriuuent  of  l-"ngland,  I"rance.  riermany.  Mexico,  etc..  will  add  interest 
and  cause  the  student  to  go  deeper  into  the  rea'-ons  of  things.  For  this 
study  in  comparative  politics.  'I'hc  StiiUsiiu-ii's  ]  car  Hook,  published 
bv  MacMillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  give  all  necessary  d:ita. 

2.  During  this  course  llio  student  should  rc.T.i  as  lu.nny  as  possible  of  the  fol- 

lowing documents: 

The  Magna  Charfa.  131."i:  The  Rill  of  Rights.  IfiSS;  the  charters  of 
Virginia,   Slaryland,  Connecticut,  or   Massachusetts;  The   Mayflower 
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Compact.  1G;'<);  Th*-  Articles  rf  the  New  En^lar-d  Cnnfecleration,  IfilM; 
ronn's  I'lan  of  rnion,  l<i!i7 ;  Kranklin's  Plan  of  Union,  KM;  Declara- 
tion of  Rifjlit^.  Kti'),  KT.'i:  Ihc  MicklfnlJurR  Ucsoiutions.  17::(;  Tli. 
Diclaration  of   IiuleiKiuiencc,    HTli;  The  Articles  of    Omfcikr'tinn. 
!:rr  :  a  Tnalv  with  ( Ireat  Itritain  ( IHKI) ;  ( Inlinance  of  i:«T  ;  VVasli 
innton's   Fan  well  A<lilri>s,   \''>i\;  K'-ntucky  Resolutions,   K!»«;  Han 
fonl  Conviiition  Ke^ohitions,  IMI;  An  Act  or  Secession;  iMnancipatimi 
i'roiianiation.  lH(i:t;  The  Swiss  Constitution,  l«7l;  Act  ailinittinjj  soiti. 
state  to  ;iu'  Cnion  ;  A  Sui)renie  Court  Decision  in  full;  A  State  Con^titn 
tion  ;  A  City  Charter. 

The  teacher  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  reading  historv 
and  guverinncnt  from  original  stnirces. 


Plitriotitra  in  Literature. 

For  fortni  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
\Vhate'rr  it  best  administered  is  t>cst. 

—Poft. 

It  is  belter  for  a  city  to  be  (Jovcrned  by  a  good  man  than  by  good  lnws.—Aruloile. 

We  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  our  idleness,  pride,  and  folly  than  we  are  taxed  by  govern- 
ment.—/runiiiM. 

I  offer  here  no  olive  uranch; 

I  ask  not  wh'i  was  rinht  or  wrong; 
1  care  not,  so  the  land  we  c.iH 

l)ur  own  is  free  and  strong. 

—5.  K.  PhiUipt 

(Wellington'*  His  work  is  done; 
Hut  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure 
l.el  liis  great  example  stand 
C"(il"»sal.  >ecM  in  every  land. 
And  keep  the  suldier  lirni.  the  si.itesmaii  pure. 

Till  in  all  lands  and  thru'  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glo^y. 

— Tennyson. 

Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock. 

Of  dark  hlne  lake  and  mighty  river. 
Of  mountains  reared  aloft  to  mock 
The  storms  career,  the  li«litniiig '^  shock; 

.\Iy  own  ijreen  land  fnrcvcr! 
O.  never  may  a  son  of  thine. 
\\  liere'er  hi^  wandering  stcp<  incline, 
I'orjset  the  >kic>  which  l)cnl  above 
iiis  cliildhi'il  like  a  dream  of  love. 

— II7m'/(i"^. 

We  know  what  nia'iter~  laiil  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wrouBht  thy  ribs  of  steel; 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat: 
In  what  a  forKc,  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 
Kear  not  each  sudden  st>niid  or  shock, 
'Tis  but  the  Happing  of  a  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  tlie  gale. 
In  spite  of  rock  and  teinpe'-t  roar. 
In  spile  of  f.il^e  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on.  imr  fi  ar  to  brea^t  the  storm, 
t'tur  hearts,  our  hope-,  are  ill  wiili  iliee  ; 
Our  hearts,  onr  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triuniphaTit  o'er  onr  fears 
Are  all  with  thee,  arc  all  with  thee. 

—I.ongfellnw. 
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NO  nation  can  l>c  truly  great  unless  it  is  great  in  art  and  literature.  The 
shores  «)f  lii-t<iry  are  -trewn  with  the  wrecks  of  pec'iiles  who  devoted  their 
ener>;ics  to  i!  e  more  selfish  task  of  amassing  wealth  and  accunnilatin^j 
territory,  hut  who  nenltcted  "the  weightier  matters  of  the  law."  China,  with  its 
vast  area  and  countless  millions,  has  had  no  share  in  the  recent  progress  of  civili- 
zation, while  the  small  ctniiUry  of  lireece,  through  her  glorious  aehieveimnts  in 
poetry  and  the  drama,  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  has  heen,  since  the  days  of 
riato,  a  ])otent  vivifying  force  in  the  world's  life. 

Canada,  "the  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  has  laid  to  heart  this  lesson  of  the  cen- 
turies and  from  her  earliest  dawn  we  see  many  evidences  of  that  interest  in  things 
of  the  mind  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  real  nationhooil.  I'!ven  while  the  silent 
savage  was  still  stealing  through  the  pathless  forest  on  his  errand  of  vengeance 
and  while  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows"  saw  her  white  meailows  traversed  only  hy 
the  fearless  hunter,  the  early  French  explorers  had  taken  pen  in  hand  to  record 
their  marvelous  achievemei's  in  this  new  land  of  wonder ;  and  later,  under  early 
liritish  rule,  when  wealth  and  leisure  were  still  rare  among  the  few  members  of 
that  limited  society,  the  \xm  fmnd  a  place  and  the  sweet  strains  of  Canadian 
verse  mingled  with  the  crash  of  falling  trees  and  the  loud  call  to  .--ms. 

In  a  survey  of  a  national  literature  it  is  of  highest  importance  that  we  get  the 
true  viewpoint.  Those  who  ex])ect  of  Canaila  at  this  stage  a  second  Dante  or 
Shakespeare  are  forgetting  that  literature  is  only  the  outward  expression  of  a 
]icople's  inner  life:  it  is  the  mirror  of  the  nation's  character.  Not  more  surely 
does  the  placid  river  reflect  the  image  of  the  boughs  that  overhang  its  crystal 
waters  than  does  the  literature  of  a  ]>eoplf  reveal  their  tastes  and  customs,  their 
pleasures  and  follies,  their  ho])es  and  aspirations,  their  glories  and  achievements. 

.And  so,  here  in  "this  wide  northern  lanil,"  with  the  work  of  the  pioneer  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  ami,  indeed,  still  going  on  in  many  parts  of  this  broad 
Dominion,  the  critic  should  not  lock  for  monumental  tlTorts  of  genius  such  as 
F.urope.  rich  in  tradition,  learning  and  culture,  has  <;iven  to  the  world  at  Rome, 
Paris,  I'erlin  and  London.  \o.  we  slK)uld  be  sati>fied  with  a  native  Canadian 
literature  "racy,  of  the  soil";  verse  that  breathes  forth  the  very  odor  of  fresh- 
ploughed  fields  and  pine  forests;  and  history  that  records  simply  but  vigorously 
the  labors  of  the  fa/mer,  explorer,  soldier,  merchant  and  scholar.  The  maple  mav 
not  be  as  stately  as  the  palm,  but  at  least  it  is  Canada's  own.  Such  a  native  liter- 
ature Canada  has  and  it  is  of  such  that  we  give  here  a  brief  sur\-ev. 

Divisions  of  Canadian  Literature. 

.•\.  E.arly  French  Writers,  l.-.lti-lTfi.t. 
n.  Later  French  Wrhers.  IS  11  to  the  present. 
C.  British  Canadian  \\riters,  1811  to  the  present. 

The  field  of  Canadian  literature  is  naturally  marked  off  into  three  sections 
as  above.     The  early  outburst  was  succeeded  by  a  long  silence,  as  Canaila  was 
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busy  with  war.  ininiipnilion,  and  an  extended  jwlitical  struggle.  Then  came  a 
second  hlfxini  of  I'rencli  writers  and  with  it.  as  l']<pcr  Canada  and  N'uva  .'>ciiti,i 
emerged  from  tlie  first  pioneer  stage,  developed  a  vigorous  growth  of  I'ritish 
Canadian  literature,  chietly  in  ]ioetry  and  history. 

A.  Eari.v  I'kkni  II  riiKioD: 

Jacques  Cartier.  the  first  I'rench  explorer,  left  an  .iceoiuit  of  his  voyaj^'c 
inihlished  in  l-Vance  in  1">:>(1  and  tr.in>lated  into  English  in  l.")S(l;  an  account  "i 
lii>  second  Voyage  was  pul)li-lK<l  in  1">I.-). 

Chan)i)lain  in  his  jhs  Siiriiiii^cs:  or.  J'ttyni^c  dc 
Samuel  Champlain.  gave  ;i  ncord  of  his  first  voyage. 
The  work  was  puhli^Iud  in  liiOl  and  later  accounts  also 
appeared  in  Idi:!  and  1  •!:!•.'. 

Marc  L'Escarhot,  a  Pari-;  lawyer,  who.  like  the  hero 
of  Lockslcy  Ihill.  was  disgusted  w  ith  the  (  )ld  World, 
hequeathcd  to  us  interesting  glimpses  of  life  at  Port 
Koyal  in  the  iieriod  from  llio:!  to  ]fi(t!l.  Ills  hook. 
lllstoirc  dc  hi  .Voi/T'iV/i-  I'lvinc,  appeared  in  l(ln!i.  an<l 
i>  remarkahle  for  the  t'lrst  Canadian  verse  which  it  con- 
t:iiiis.  L"l"scarhot  may  he  termed  the  Father  of  Canadian 
J'oetry. 

l";itluT  !>agard.  a  Jesuit  Priest,  wrote  an  account  of  the  mis-icins  among  \\w 
Indians  in  1(!:>".',  and  a  numher  of  Jesuits  produced  the  first  church  history  uinKr 
the  title  h'diilioiis  dcs  Jcsuitt's.  I6;j-i6-v.  whicl    '-  a  coiuiected  account  of  I'i 
devoted  lahors  of  the  Jesuits  during  these  stormy  year- 

Louis  Hennepin.  Christian  I,e  C  lerq.  Le  Haron  and  l.a  Hontan  left  accoun;- 
of  their  voyages,  while  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  in  his  Ilisloiic  dc  la  A'i'ktv 
France,  jiuhlished  ii  1T71,  gives  us  a  concise  account  of  French  rule  to  that  d.iu 

P).  Latkr  Frknch  Writf.rs: 

The  "still  small  voice"  of  the  poet  and  historian  was  now  hushecl  or  unhiar! 
for  ahout  eighty  years.  Then  we  have  a  long  roll  of  historians,  for  tlie  sir!'  i;- 
Canadian  nature  seenie(l  to  have  turned  first  to  history.  Maximiliim  I'lihai:  '. 
I'rani^ois  Xavier  ( lanuan  and  .\t>he  I'erland  wrote  on  the  historv  of  Can;i''.i 
(iarneau's  work  heing  recognized  as  the  lust  French-Canadian  historv.  Jos,;  i 
Tasse,  the  author  of  I'rciicli  Pioneers  of  the  West.  L.  O.  David,  who  wrote  //' 
toire  de  Qurhec,  as  well  a-^  IJenj.imin  Suite  an<l  AntoiTie  <ierin  I.ajoie  contiiir.  1 
to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  early  I'^rench  ex]iloration,  settlement  and  valor. 

Among  the  novelists  may  he  mentioned  Joseph  Marmette.  Philip  .\uliert  ''i 
Ca-pe.  Pierre  Ch.ui-eau.  Henri  I'.ourassa  ami  Xapoleon  I.egendre.  all  of  w!i.  j 
produced  works  that  were  read  with  interest  on  'M)th  continents. 

The  line  of  poets  never  hecomes  extinct,  and  a  large  ninnher  of  IVench  t'ai'  . 
dian  versifiers  appear  in  this  period.  Michel  I'.ihaud.  Carnean.  I.ajoie.  I..  ''. 
I.e  May.  (  )ctave  Lremazic.  I'lenjamin  Suite  and  l.onis  I'rechette  j)ro(hiced  tin  '• 
and  graceful  verse  which  reflects  the  polish,  wit  and  peremiial  gaiet\  «■!  ■  ' 
France.    By  common  consent  Frechette  is  the  greatest  of  thetri  all.     His  .1/,  ,■ 
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Loisirs.  Lcs  Flciirs  Tiorcalcs  and  Lcs  Oiscaiix  dc  Xcii;c  won  for  him  the  laurel 
crown  from  the  hands  of  tlic  I'rcnch  Academy. 

C.  I'kitisii  '/axadian  Writkks: 

Turning  to  llritish  Canada,  \vc  find  a  weahh  of  literature,  almost  all  of  which 

has  appeared  since  the  I'nion  of  IS  II.     A  survey  shows  us  that  it  is  to  history, 

fiction  and  poetry  that  the  minds  of  Canadians  have  chiefly  turned;  mingled 
with  these  is  a  little  science,  philosophy  and  essay-writ- 
ing. 

.Among  the  historians,  the  chief  writers  are  F.liot 
W'arhnrton,  William  Kingsford.  James  Hannay,  Joel  C. 
Ilaliluirton.  (loldwin  Smith,  W.  I).  LeSeur,  John  G. 
liouriiiot.  John  Cieorge  Hodges.  John  Miller,  George 
Ilrvce.  John  Charles  IX'nt,  Henry  Withrow,  Henry  J. 
Morgan  and  ( leorge  M.  Wrong.  Of  these  Kingsford's 
History  (1/  Caiunhi  in  ten  volumes,  Goldwin  Smith's 
Ctimnhi  and  the  Canadian  OuiStion  and  Wrong's  British 
Xation  are  ])erhaps  the  most  conspicuous. 

In  fiction  some  good  work  has  heen  diine  and  many 
Canadian  novels  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  Great 

r.ritain   and   the    rniled    States,   as   well   as    in   Canada. 

i'o^>il)ly  the  five  greate-t  Canadian  novels  are:     Ilalilmr- 

tnn's    Sam    SiicL-,    John    Richardson's    llacousta.    John 

I.'lCsperance's  Lcs  liasl<innais.   Kirhy's  Cli:rf   D'Or  and 

(iilhert   rarker'>  Scats  of  the  ..l//.;'/i/.v.     Other  noveli>ts 

of  repute   include   .\gnes    Maule   Machar,   .\gnes   I.aut, 

Charles    G.    D.    Uoherts,    Kaljih    Connor    (Rev.    C.    W. 

(iordon),   W.   .\.    IVascr.    llarvy   O'iliggins   and    T.liss 

(.'arnian. 

I-"rnest    ThompMin-Seton.    the    author,    artist    and 

naturalist,  has   written   many   very   interesting  hooks  on 

nature  and  animal  life,     lie  served  many  years  as  nattt- 

ralist  to  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  studied  wild  life 

tlinnighout  the  west,  lecturing  and  writing  extensively 
in  the  meantime.  His  /('//(/  .liiinials  I  llazv  Known, 
])ul>lished  in  1^!IS,  is  one  of  his  hest  known  hooks.  Other 
Works  include  Lives  of  the  lliintcd.  The  Bioi^raf'hy  of  a 
Grisdy.  The  Trail  of  a  Saiid-llil!  .SV.i-.  V'ti'o  Little  Sar-- 
(7i,'i\?.  Animal  Heroes  .uid  Monarch,  the  /^/j;  Hear  of 
TaV.oe, 

In  ]ioetry  there  has  heen  a  rich  and  varied  harvest 
of  verse.  Tlie  wonderful  natural  heauties  of  Canada 
which,  like  Scotland,  max  he  fairly  called  "Meet  mirse 
for  a  i>oetic  child  "  seem  to  have  awakened  and  nourished 
the  love  of  poetry,  and  we  have  a  tlood  of  Canadian 
song,  much  of  whicli  is  of  a  high  onler,  though,  as 
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in  every  country,  mere  versifiers  without  the  touch  of  genius  are  mingled  with 
the  rarer  writers  within  whose  hearts  there  burns  the  true  fire  of  inspiration. 
Amid  so  much  genuine  merit  it  if.  I.ividious  to  choose, 
hut  we  may  venture  to  say  that  Charles  Roberts.  Archi- 
bald Lampman,  I'liss  Carman,  Theodore  II.  Rand,  Wil- 
frid Campbell  and  Isabella  Crawford  are  the  jjocts  whom 
coming  ages  will  place  highest  on  the  roll  of  fame. 
Others  deserving  mention  include:  CHarlcs  Ileavyscge, 
John  Reade,  John  Stuart  Thomson,  Charles  Mair,  Dun- 
can C.  Scott,  Frederick  C.  Scott,  William  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  Agnes  Maule  Machar  (Fidelis),  J.  W.  Bengough. 
luiward  Hartley  Dewart,  Alexander  McLachlan,  Jean 
lilewctt,  Charles  P.  Mulvancy.  Ethclwyn  Wetherald  and 
I'auline  E.  Johnson. 
With  such  an  array  of  bards  we  close  this  view  of  Canada's  national  litera- 
ture. The  native  Iwrn  Canadian  may  well  regard  the  list  with  pride.  Rut  it  is. 
after  all,  to  the  future  that  the  Canadian  looks.  "The  twentieth  century  is  Can- 
ada's," Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr,-thc  eloquent  ex-premier  of  Canada,  has  declared.  And 
while  this  ringing  ])ro])hecy  is  usually  apjilied  to  the  realms  of  finance,  commerce 
and  industry,  it  will  be  even  truer  of  the  higher  and  loftier  realms  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. 

The  people  in  whose  blood  runs  the  Saxon  courage  and  perseverance  mingkd 
with  Celtic  grace  and  fire,  a  people  hardy  and  vigorous  enough  to  endure  the 
severities  of  a  northern  climate,  a  people  whose  educational  system  is  excelled  1)\ 
none,  may  be  counted  on  to  produce  the  highest  type  of  work  in  art  and  literature. 
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"  What  past  cait  match  thy  glorious  youth, 
Fair  Canada  of  ours  !  " 


Selections  from  Canadian  Literature. 


Canada's  Future. 

Isabella  \'alancy  Crawford  ( IS.'il-l.-^ST),  ranked  as  the  truest  Canadian  pmi 
by  some,  contributes  to  the  national  feeling  in  this  manner : 

How  •;oiin(ls  my  voice  my  warrior  kinsm.in  now? 
SouikIs  it  not  like  to  thine  in  lusty  yontli — 
A  worUl-posscssinK  shout  of  Imsy  nun. 
Viincd  with  the  il.inK  of  trumptt  .ind  the  noise 
Of  those  who  make  them  ready  for  the  strife. 
.\iiil  in  tile  making  re;i<ly  hniise  its  head? 
Sounds  it  not  like  to  thine — the  whispering  vine. 
The  role  of  summer  nistlinR  through  the  tields. 
The  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the  meads. 
The  ->M!i!d  "f  tr'tnnierer  and  lite  niit-ie--t-l. 
riame-hrightened  step  of  art  in  stately  halls, 
.Ml  the  infinity  of  notes  which  chord 
The  diapason  of  a  nation's  voice. 
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Charles  Sangster  (1833-1893)  may  be  quoted  as  contributing  happy  senti- 
ments to  the  national  spirit : 

Health    smiles    with    rosy    face 
Amid  our  simny  dales, 

And  torrents  sIrunK 

Fling  hymn  and  song 
TliroiiRh  all  the  mossy  vales ; 
Our  sons  are  living  men. 
Our  daughters  fond  and  fair, 

A  thousand  isles 

Where  plenty  smiles 
Make  glad  the  brow  of  care. 
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.Alexander  ^IcLachlan  (181.t-lS0(i),  in  Lyrics,  publisiic<l  in  IS.'.S,  sings  of 
manhood  and  the  sjjirit  of  freedoin : 

I'll  seek  the  northern  woods  she  cried     (Genius  of  Canada) 

Tho'  bleak  the  skies  may  be. 
The  maple  dells  where  freedom  dwells 

Have  special  charms  for  me. 

For  moral  worth  and  manhood  there 

Have  found  a  favoring  clime, 
I'll  rear  a  race  for  long  to  grace 

The  mighty  page  of  time. 

Edward  Hartley  Dewart   (18-.'S-]00;}).  in  his  Son,i;s  of  Life,   rises  to  the 
occasion  of  well  written  verses  on  future  greatness: 

Give  joy  a  tong\ie,  let  peaceful  mirth 

Dispel  all  faithless  fears, 
We   hail   a   youthful   nation's   birth 
Who  in  the  wondering  eyes  of  eartl- 

Takes  rank  among  her  peers. 


Fling  out  our  banner  to  the  breeze 

.And  proudly  greet  the  world 

With  words  of  amity  and  peace: 

For  never  on  more   halcyon   seas 

Was  freedom's  tlag  unfurled. 

For  though  the  past  has  records  few 

Of  battle  song  and  story 
The  future  rises  fair  to  view. 
Gleaming  with  morning's  youthful  dew 

And  bright  with  coming  glory. 
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Canadian  Scenery. 

Sir  J.  D.  Rdgar  (ISll-lS!)!))   writes  in  this  manner  in  his  Canil<iiii^s: 

A  white  tent  pitcbed  liy  a  g^T^sy  lake 

Well  under  a  shady  tree. 
Or   by   ri|)pling   rills   fmni   the  graiul   oM  bills 

Is  the  summer  home  for  me. 

I  fear  no  blaze  of  the  noontide  rays 

For  the  woodland  glades  are  mine. 
The  fragrant   air  and  the  perfume   rare 

The  odor  of   forest  pine. 

The  wild  woods,  the  wiM  woods, 

The  wild  woods  give  to  me. 
The  wild  wiuuls  of  Canada. 

The  boundless  and  the  free. 
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Edwanl  Hartley  Dcwart,  in  his  Ode  to  Canada,  sinps  as  follows: 

I  love  thy  Rrccti  and  towering  liitls, 

Tliy  valleys  rich  and  fair; 
Where  wealtli  in  pearly  dew  distils 
The  cool  meandering  f<irest  rills 

Hid  from  the  summer  glare. 

I  l<nc  thy  rivers,  Iro.id  and  free. 

Thy  cataracts  .•.nldinic; 
Where  God  inneils  his  majesty 
Whos,.  hymns  ni:ike  j;r:i:icK>t  melody 

That  strikes  the  ear  of  time. 

1   love  when  antinnn's  brilliant  dyes 

Thy  forest   foliage  stain. 
And  nature  yields  her  rich  supplies; 
I  love  when  winler's  ermine  lies 

t)n  river,  wood  aiul  plain. 

The  fdlliiwim;  is  an  extract  from  Dcwart's  SiW7>.ilakcs: 
Softly  the  fratiile  ermine  snowllakes  fall 
I'rom  the  dim  cloud-land  of  their  airy  liirth. 
They  come  to  sliroud  the  naked,  shiverinii  earth 
Like  heaven'.s  vast  love  which  crowns  ar.d  covers  all. 
They  whirl  and  dance  throui;h  all  the  frosty  air— 
(In  lakes  and  rivers  fall  and  melt  unseen ; 
I'ach  I'ranchiiiK  spray  receives  an  ample  share 
Till  woods  are  fairer  than  in  summer  (jreen. 

Agnes  Maiilc  Machar  (Fidelis),  the  Kingston  poet,  writes: 

In  winter  robes  of  virt;in  snow. 

We  proudly  hail   lliec  onrs; 
We  crown  thee  when  the  south  winds  Mow, 

Our  lady  of  the  flowers. 

Wc  love  the  rainbow-tinted  skies. 

The  mystic  charm  of  sprniR ; 
For  ns  thine  autunni  Koryeous  dyes. 

Tor  us  thy  songbirds  sing. 

God  bless  our  own  Canadian  land 

Of  mountain,  lake  and  river. 
Whose  loyal  sons  frcmi  strand  to  strand 

Sing  "Canada  forever." 

John  Wilson  r.cngough   (horn  in  lS.")i),  one  of  otir  most  f,'raceftil  versit'n  i 
gives  tts  a  glowing  trihnfe  to  Canadian  rivers  in  a  poem  entitlcil  I'liily  />iiv 
.\   thousand   streamlets,   'neath   the  anror.il   liylit 
Of  the  far  silent  north,  shine  as  they  weiid 
And  waver  southward;  from  the  sunset  wc^t 
.\  thou-aud  more  down  from  the  mmuuain^  glance 
.\nd  wander  o'er  the  prairie  devi^Misly 
In  lonely  course  till  here  and  there  they  meet 
And  kiss  and  join  their  waters  into  one 
.And   strouKcr  How  toward  the  eastern  lake. 
Mingling  with  joy  of  dancing  wave;   then   on 
In  the  iiew  pfiwer  of  river  lordliir  grown, 
Wi'h  ■'■  leanue  of  way  to  lordlier  lake 

N(  d  to  wird-swept   sia  :   thence  on  again 

.Mte.  .akc  and  river,  through  the  gor^.e 

Where  echoes  that  have  rung  since  time  began 
Still  roar  amazemeiu  at  the  wondrous  fall 
That  awes  the  world;  still  eastward  past  the  i--Ies 
The  thousand  emeraMs  scattered  in  the  stream 
To  show  God's  boinidless  bounty— on  anrl  on 
In  the  majestic  sweep  of  deep  dear  fliiod, 
I'ast   stately  cities,  peaceful,    doping   farms 
.-Nuf!  \  ill.-iKt-  tli.it  -•'■m  t--  ki-e.!  ii-,  nrMver; 
.■\  river  of  imperial  renown, 
Xanied  with  an  almost  sacred  reverence, 
Our  glorious  Saint  Lawrence. 
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Poems  of  Truth  and  Life. 

Archihal.l  I.ampman  (lS(;i-18!»!0.  jicrliaps  tlic  greatest  of  the  Ontario  pc  ts, 
in  The  Truth,  reaches  a  Iiigh  plane  of  cloiiueiice: 

I'ricml.  tluuiKli  thy  smil  ;iliini|il  linrn  llicc.  jet  lie  still. 

Tlintinlits  wcri'  nut  iiiadr  icir  >trilV.  nor  timmic!i  fur  swnnls. 

I  If  llial  set-,  cliar  is  m-iiiK'st  of  lii^  words. 

.\n(l  that's  not  trnlh  that  has  ilu'  hiart  to  kill. 

'Ilu-  ttholi-  winMs  tli,,in;lit  shall  not  one  truth  fulfill. 

I)nll  ill  otir  a^i'  and  |ia-sionalf  in  our  \ontli, 

.No  mind  of  man  liatli  fonnd  the  pirfnf  trnlh 

.Vor  shall  thou  ilnd  il  ;  tlunfori-.  friiiid.  he  still. 

Watch  and  In-  still  nor  lu-arkrn  to  the  I'oA, 

The  halihler   i>f  i-onsi^leiu-y   and   rnle : 

\\  i-est  is  he  who.  never  (|itite  seenre, 

Changes    hi.,   thoimhls    f.>r   lielter  day   hy  day. 

To-morrow  some  new  liuht   will  shin,-,   he  stire, 

And  thou   shall   see   thy   thou^iht   another   way. 

Charlts  KciiiiTts  (]>oni  in  ISddi   in  liis  poem.  The  I)i-^nity  of  Man,  rises  to 
Infty  Iieif;lits  in  the  (iilil  iif  poetry: 

111  the  wide  awe  and  wi-duni  of  the  nisht. 

I  s.iw  the  round  world  re  ■Minn  on  its  way, 
lle.\oiid   smnilie.inee  of  deplli  or  heiiiht. 

lieyoiid  the  interehanj;e  of  dark  aid  day. 
I  marked  the  mareli  to  whiih  is  ^et  no  |i.ui-e. 

.\iid  th.at   ^tii]i(ndons  oihit  round  wlm,,-  rim 
The  Kreat  sphere  sweeps,  o)  edieiit  m  io  lau, 

Tliat  utter  the  Liriat  eternal  ilioiiyht  i^f  limi. 

I  compassed  lime,  onistripiied  the  starry  speed. 

And  in  my  ^till  soul  apprehended  spaei . 
Till  weiuhinu  laws  widen  these  hut  Mindly  heeil 

.\t  l,i-t  I  eanie  hefore  him.  face  to  f:ire  ; 
And  knew  the  universe  of  no  sneh  s|i;in 

.\s  the  aiiKUst  inllnititde  of  .Man. 

Cicortie    T'redenVk   Camoron    Cls-'il-iss."),   in   his    Tnw  Gvculiu-ss.   Iiappily 
writes  of  tlie  heatity  of  peace  atid  home  life: 

What    is  true   irreatin'-^ "     QneNiion  not, 

i'.iit  i;o  to  yon  seelnded  «pot. 

.\iid  enter  yoiiiler  luimlile  eot, 

.\iid  I'liid  a  lin^li.iiidmaii  who  never  fou(;lit 

Or  wr.  limed  lii^  kind  ; 
l''or  whom  the  lip^  of  «,ir  an-  dumh: 
Who  loves  far  in. 're  than  he.at  of  drum 
The  ealtle's  low.  'he  in^iet's  hum  in  air 
.And   liiid^  true  i.;re.itne^~  in  its   sum 

.\iid  tot.il  there. 


Hi 


,\rchil>;i!(l    L.-impitKin,    in   his   sonnet   On    Kiio\-Icii^,\   i'.ives 
Iiicture  (if  life : 

What  is  more  larce  than  kiiowlediie  .Tiid  more  sweet? 
Knowledu'e  of  tlioiii;lit  .and  deeds,  of  ritjhls  and  w  roiiK«, 
Of  pa-sioiis  and  of  heaiilies  and  of  s,,m;,: 
Knowledue  of  life:  !.■  feel  its  i;re:it  he.irt  heat 
Tliroiii;h  all  the  soul  ii(ioii  hiT  crystal  feet: 
To  see.  to  feel,  and  e\ermore  to  know: 
To  tell  the  oI,l  world's  wi-doni  till  it  yrovv 
.\  garden  for  the  w.inderints  of  our  feet. 

O  for  a  life  c  f  lei-ure  .and  hri>ad  hours 
To  think  and  dream,  to  put  away  •-mall  tliincs. 
Trri-   W'rlf!'--  perpetual  leauuer  i^f  tin"!  n;r.i:_ht    : 
To  wander  like  the  hee  amoiiir  the  (lowers. 
Till  old  aL'e  tlml  us  weary,  feet  and  wintis 
Grown  heavy  with  the  Rol.l  of  many  tIiou^;hts. 
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Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  Canadian  scene  from  the  jwetical  pen  of  Pauline 
E.  Johnson  (18Ga-l!il.{).  the  Indian  poet: 

At  husking  time  the  tassel  fades 
To  l)rowii  alK)Vo  the  yellow  blades, 
Whose  rustling  sheath, 
That  bursts  its  clirysalis  in  scorn 
Longer  to  lie  in  prison  shades. 

Among  the  merry  lads  and  maids, 
TTie  creaking  ox-cart  sUiwIy  wades 
Twixt  stalks  and  >tiiblile,  sacked  and  torn. 
At  husking  time. 

The  prying  pilot  crow  persuades 
The  lliick  to  join  in  thieving  raids; 
Tile  sly  raccoon  with  craft  iint»irn 
His  iKirtion  steals;  from  plenty's  horn 
His  pouch  the  saucy  chipmunk   lades 
At  husking  time. 


in 


Archibald  Lanipman  gives  us  this  picture  of  autumn : 

I  sec  the  wnod-wrapt  city,  swept  with  light. 

The  blue  long-shadowed  distance  and  between 

The  dotted  farm-lands  with  their  parcelled  green. 

The  dark  pine  forest  and  the  watchful  height. 

1  see  the  broad  rough  meailow  stretched  away 

Into  the  crystal  siinsliine.  wastes  of  sod, 

.■\cres  of  withered   vervain,  purple-gray, 

Uranchis  of  aster,  groves  of  goldenrod  ; 

.And  >ondcr  towards  the  sunlit  summit  strewn 

\\  itb  shadowy  boulders,  crowned  and  swathed  with  weed 

Stand  ranks  of  silver  thistles,  blown  to  seed. 

Long  silver  fleeces,  shining  like  the  moon. 


Marparct  Currie.  the 
Saint  John,  sings  thus : 

The 


New   liniiiswick  poet,  writing  of  her  favorite  river. 


liroa<l  rounil-sbouldercd  giant  Farlii 
I'pbears  no   land  more   sweet 
Than  that  whereon  in  childish  mirth 

Wont  free  my  childish  feet ; 
No  fairer  river  furroweth 
With  its   strong  steel-blue  share 
Than  that  which  floweth  there. 

Now  that  the  green  is  on  the  plain. 

The  azure  in  the  sky. 
Wherewith  clear  sull^hille  after  rain 

Deckctb  the  rich  July ; 
Broad  i-  tlu-  le.if  and  bright  tin-  Hower ; 

Clo-'C  to  the  pale  gray  sand- 
Coarse  alder  grows  and  virgin's  bower 

Grasps  it  with  slender  hands 

With   honeysuckles,  n.eailow-sweets 
.\nd  rue  the  banks  are  liin-d 

O'er  wide  fields  dance  gay  marguerites 
To  pipe  of  merry  wind. 
Ily  the  tall  tiger-lily's  side 
Stands  the  rich  goldenrod, 

A  king's  son  wooing  for  his  bride 
The  daughter  of  a  god. 
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Richard  Huntington,  the  Acadian  poet,  and  editor  for  thirty  years  of  the 
Yarmouth  Tribune,  sings  of  the  river  Tu>kct  in  Xova  Scotia  as  follows  • 

Glows  in  tlic  kindliiiK  last  a  blush, 
Morn's  (lid  .ind  inmicindrial  Hush; 
Afar  the  distant  Tuskct's  rush 

Is  heard,  in  muffled  ninmiur  deep, 
As  p.ist  iireen  isle  and  headland  steep 
Its  ecfdying  waters  seaward  sweep. 

Morn's  steps  advance,  and  lo!  the  west 
Hath  dawned  a  new  and  nli>rious  vest 
Of  purple  and  of  amethyst 

Joseph   Foran   (bi.rn  in   I8.-.T).  a  Montreal  journalist,  thus  speaks  of  our 
northern  skies  in  wiiUer: 

In  the  north,  behold  a  (lushinK. 
Then  a  <leep  and  criinsnn  iilushinp, 
I'ollowed  by  an  airy  rushing 

Of  the  purple  waves  tli.il  rise! 
.As  when  armed  host  advances, 
See  a  silver  banner  dances 
And  a  thousand  Kolden  lances 
Shimmer  in  the  boreal   skies— 

The   vision   slowly  dies ! 

Pauline  J(>hnsoii,  the  Indian  p.xt,  jwrtrays  the  heautics  of  a  Canadian  rapids: 

And  oh,  the  river  runs  swifter  now; 
The  ed<lies  circle  about  mv  bow 

Swirl,   swirl. 
How  the  ripples  curl 
In  many  a  dangerous  pool ! 

.\nd  forward  for  the  rapids'  roar, 
Fretting  their  inarnin  forever  more! 

Dash.  das\i. 
With  a  mighty  crash. 
They  seethe  and  boil  and  bound  and  siila-h. 

Archibald  I.ampnian,  .siiiKins  (if  June,  tells  us  u{  the  heaiuk's  seen  in  the 
growing  season : 

("nine  arc  the  wind-tlower  and  the  adder-loiiKUe 
And  the  sad  droopinK  bell-wort,  and  no  nmre 
The  -nowy  trilliunis  crowd  the  forest  floor;    ■ 
Tlie  purpling  grasses  are  no  longer  young. 

And    sminiur'-    wide   set    door. 
O'er  the  thronged  hills  and  the  broad  panting  earth 
Lets  in  the  torrent  of  the  later  bloom. 
Ilaytime  and  harvest  and  the  aftennaili, 
The  slow  soft  rain,  the  rushing  thunder-booin. 

\VilIi.am  Douw  I.ighlh:dl  (horn  in  18.-)^).  a  Montreal  lawvcr,  voices  liis  pride 
in  our  liivciy  luaiiles  thus: 

Knme.   I'lorence.  Venice— noble,   fair  and  quaint 

They  reign  in  robes  of  magic  round  me  li.re  ; 

Hut  fading,  blotted,  dim.  a  picture   lanit 

With  spell  more  silent  only  |ilead-.  a  te;ir. 

riead  not.  thou  ha^t   my   liea.i.   ()  piclure  dim! 

I  see  tlu    fields,  I   see  the  autumn  hand 

I  )f  (]o(l  uiioii  the  maples!     An-wer  him 

\yith  weird  traiishnetn  v-lort-s,  yc  that  stand 

Like  spirits  in  scarlet  and  ametliy>t ! 

I  see  the  sun  break  over  you :  the  mist 

On  hills  that  lift  from  iroii  bases  grand 

Their  heads  superb! — the  dream,  it  is  my  native  land. 
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Robert  Reid  writes  in  this  manner  of  the  mountains : 

SiiiK  me  tlic  iiinht  of  lur  Kiant  mdiiMtains 
ItriiiK  Ihiir  Imnvs  in  tlu-  ilaz/liiiK  liltii'. 
tli.iiimli-s  alnnc  wluTi-  nit  tNc  diaiinis, 
I-jiil>Kin^  nf  alt  itiat  is  Rrand  and  tnic; 
l"rfi'  a-  llu-  laKlis  aroimil  tlicni  Miarinn, 
I'air  as  iluy  rose  fnun  thiir  MalviTs  hand. 
Slmiit  till  tlic  snow-caps  catcli  the  i-liorus^ 
The  whitc-topiH-d  pi-aks  of  our  mountain  land. 

VVritin>j  oi  a  sudden  frost  followinp  a  thaw,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  jjivr^  us 

this  e.\(|iiisite  picture : 

The  silver  saplinss  hcndinR 
l''Iashed  in  a  r.iiii  nf  Kcnis, 
Tin-   staliliiT   trii>   altinding 
Hlazed   in  their  diaiKins, 
White   tire   and   amethyst, 
All  eonnnini  ihinns  had  kissed, 
And  ehrvsolites  anil  sapphires 
Adorned  the  hranible  stenn. 

William  Wilfrid  Campbell  (born  in  ls6l)   pays  his  tribute  to  Thutidir  C;.]!,  : 

Storni-Iieaten  clitT.  tliiui  niiKl-'.y  e.ipe  of  thunder. 
Roek-Titan  of  the  n.irth  whoso  feet  the  wave-  1  eat  under; 
(.loud-reared,  niist-veileil.  to  .ill  the  world  a  wonder, 
Shout  out  in  thy  wild  solitude  asinider, 
O  Thunder  Cape,  tliou  mighty  cape  of  storms! 

r.urtim  I.ockliart  ( borti  in  IS.'.U),  the  Xova  Scotia  poet  ami  later  a  mini  let 
in  New  1  lampshire,  U.  S..  thus  praises  the  Gaspereau : 

Do  you  reineniber.  dear,  a  nitjht  in  June 

So  lonn,   so  long  aKo. 
When  we  were  lovers  wandering  with  the  inoon 

Hesides   the  Gaspereau? 

The  river  plashed  and  nurKled  through  its  glooms 

Slow    stcalin^T   to  the    -ea. 
.\  silver  serpent :  in  the  apjile  hlooms 

The    soft   air   rustled    free. 

.And  o'er  the  river  from  afar  the  sound 

Of  mellow  tiuklinK  lulls. 
From  lirowviuK'  cattle  stirred  the  echo  round 

In    Ketille    falls    and    swells 

P.liss  Carman  (horn  in  ISiiC),  the  journal  ,  and  poet  of  N'ew  I'.niii-uHl;. 
touches  many  phases  of  interest  in  his  extensive  writings.  The  fi>llinviii;4  from 
The  Joys  of  the  Road  is  characteristic  of  his  l>eautifiil  thniiRhts  on  life  ami  kin- 
dred subjects: 

.And  oh  the  joy  that  is  never  won. 

Hut  follows  and  follows  the  jourueyinK  sun. 

i?v  mar-h  and  tide,  hy  meadow  .ind  stream. 

.\'  will-o"-ihe-wind.  aliwht-o'-ilream, 

Delu-iou  afar.  deKKht  auear. 

From  morrow  to  morrow,  from  year  to  year. 

A  jack-o'-lantern,   a    fairy   lire. 

A  dare,  a  Mi-s.  and  ;i  lU-ire! 

The  hroad  Hold  w.ike  of  the  afteruo,.n: 
The  silent  lleck  nf  the  cold  new  mo,,n- 
The  snund  of  the  hollow  se.a's  release 
I'roni  stormy  tumult  to  starry  peace; 
W'itli  "tdv   another  Iraene  to   wend. 
.■\nd  two  lirowu  arm-  :it  the  journey's  end; 

These  are  the  joys  of  the  open  road— 
For  Iiim  who  travels  without  a  load. 
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William  Kirby  (1817-I!)0(i),  |)ul)Ii-licr  of  the  XiaRara  Mail,  is  a  wdl  known 
writer  of  prose  and  ixutry.  Hi-;  lic>t  work  in  |)ro>v  is  Tlw  Golden  Dot;,  ivhich 
lias  liccn  read  c•xtl■n^iv•l■ly  beyond  tile  liordcrs  of  Canada.  In  bis  I'oiitiuc  be  writes 
of  the  Niagara  River: 


Till'  bmad  majisiic  river  full  of  li^ht 
I'lnwiil  |ia~t  ill  vilriHi — -wluTi'  .il'iiir  wa*  heard 
Tile  rethieiil    ulilj,   Ia|i|iiii|{  <iii   llie   rocks 
Of  narrow  footiiiK  iii'ileriieatli  the  cliffs. 


In  liis  Sidiirx  (.  irrL-  bo  writes  of  Lake  (  )niari(i: 

Where  Lake  Oiuario  lavs  his  stately  liea<l 
111  the  limad  lap  of  hilK,  thai   stretch  .nvay 
To  the  loiiH  slopes  of  I'l.iiiihoro'.   forest  clad 
Willi  I'ak  .'iiid  luacli.  .iiirl  many  a  spiry  pine 
l-';isi   rooi.rl  to  the  craKs. 


He  writer  of  tiu-n : 


Alas!  if  (iod's  or  woni.in's  love  should  cease 
llecaiise  of   faults  in  men!     'riiiii   lost,  indeed, 
Were  he,  without  a  hope  to  yilil  his  lot! 


Questions. 

Into  bow  many  freneral  divisions  is  Canailian  literatnre  <livi(led?    .Xaine  tbciii. 

Wbo  is  known  as  tbe  "batiier  of  (.'anadijiti  iioelrv"? 

.\lonn  what  ])artienlar  lines  is  the  native  Canadian  literatnre  written?  How 
does  it  reveal  tbe  character  of  the  iieooK? 

Mention  three  writers  nf  history.     Whose  work  is  recoi^nized  as  tbe  best? 

Mention  five  f,'reat  novelists  and  tluir  iiiaster|iicces. 

( iivo  a  li^t  of  tbe  leaditii,'  jioets  of  ('aiiada.  What  can  yon  s,-iv  of  I'recbcttc 
and  his  writings? 

Why  does  the  inaiile  hiild  such  a  proniiiunt  |il;ice  in  C:m,idiaii  literature? 

What  characteristics  of  life  are  revealed  in  the  wrilii>i,'>  of  Pauline  I^. 
Johnson  ? 

Rehearse  some  traits  of  the  life  of  Chamiilain  as  reveaKil  in  his  stdrie.-  of 
Voyage  anil  adventure. 

(iive  a  brief  account  of  th'j  work  if  the  Jesuits  in  the  early  days  aiiiono  the 
Iiiilians  as  reconled  by  I'atlur  .'^,ij.;;ird. 

Xaine  the  most  conspicuous  works  of  Cani'dian  history. 

Give  a  list  of  tbe  writings  of  Ralph  Connor. 

What  can  yon  say  of  the  outlo.">k  fnr  Canada's  future  a1>iig  literary  lines? 

Who  are  some  of  the  famous  writers  of  biography? 

Which  are  considered  tbe  nature  poets  of  Canada? 
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AI.GF.P.RA  is  the  department  of  niatliematics  which  employs  certain  synilml^ 
and  tlicrchy  shortens  and  siuiphties  the  sohitiiin  of  arithnietical  prohkiii-, 
Sir  Isaae  Newton  termed  tliis  hranch  of  study  universal  arithmetic. 
It  is  thought  that  Diiiihantis  of  I!km"  orijiiiiated  this  science  in  the  Ith  cui 
tury  I!.  (.".,  whiii  Alexandria  was  renowned  a~  a  eenter  of  learning;.  The  ol.ii  i 
mamiscript  in  which  al),'ehra  is  treate<l  is  that  of  Ahmes,  who,  in  K(MI  I?.  C,  copinl 
a  treatise  which  was  written  aliout  'i'<oi>  !!.  C.  Little  was  known  of  aljjehr.i  in 
lutropc  until  the  !'th  century  A.  I).,  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  jjreatcr  part  «i 
the  continent  throuj,di  the  efforts  of  Mohainnuil  lien  Musa. 

Aljjehra  is  now  a  |iart  of  the  curriciduin  of  all  accredited  schools.  In  ni.iiu 
school  systems  it  is  a  sujiplementary  hranch  and  is  tau)j;ht  in  connection  uii!i 
arithmetic  in  the  )j;ramniar  grades.  I'.minent  scholars  fre<|uently  apply  al^ehraic 
nietliuds  to  prohlems  in  lofjic,  psycliolopy  and  other  sciences. 

The  Unknown  Quantity. 

The  unknown  is  the  nucleus  nf  attraction.  It  is  the  center  of  mental  frr.ivi- 
tation.  It  was  a  de>ire  to  discover  the  unknown  that  led  Cohimlnis  to  hravc  tlu 
dani;ers  of  the  initried  and  dreaded  waves  of  the  stormy  .Atlantic.  The  s.iiie 
desin  has  Icil  other  discoverers  to  discover:  it  has  caused  the  inventor  to  invent. 
The  ^'reat  and  >,dorious  reformations  of  the  worlil  were  wrouK-ht  tlirou).;h  the  iiuu- 
tal  activities  in  seeking  to  know  and  itviuirinfj  into  the  new  and  unknown. 

The  charm  of  the  study  of  al),'ehra  is  due  to  the  hold  this  subject  has  ujMin  t!ie 
mind  in  seekin;;  for  the  unknown  (|uantity.  The  lojjical  reasoninj^,  step  hv  slrii. 
and  tiic  approach  to  the  final  conclusion,  which  reveals  the  value  of  the  unkn"\>.n 
quantity,  hold  the  mental  faculties  cl<isc  and  firm  in  fascinating  relevancy. 

Tl:e  value  of  the  study  of  alpehra  as  a  mental  invigorator  cannot  be  o\ir- 
esfimated.  It  strengthens  the  reasoninjj  powers,  stinnilatcs  the  observation,  ■'.<- 
velops  precision  and  fosters  accuracy. 

The  first  lessons  in  alcrebra  should  be  an  introduction  to  the  simplest  metliil 
of  discovering-  the  value  of  (he  unknown  quantity.  Consequently,  a  lonjj  li  i  .f 
elementary  imiblems  involving  one  tinknown  quantity  should  be  presented  to  a  1m- 
pnner.    .\  few  sample  problems  will  be  fjiven  in  this  brief  work. 

I'Roni.rM  :  John  and  William  together  picked  r?0  boxes  of  berries.  W'il'i  iii 
picked  ?o  boxe-;  more  than  John.    How  many  boxes  did  each  pick? 

Represent  the  unknown  quantitv  by  X.  The  bepinncr  will  at  once  tell  \  i 
that  there  are  two  :mknnwn  quantities.  That  is  true,  but  when  either  becntii  = 
known  the  other  is  no  longer  unknown.    Allow  the  pupil  the  privilege  of  judirine; 


which  of  the  unknown  quantities  shall  be  represented  by  X.    Two  nolutions  no 
(Inuht  will  Ih:  dcduccii. 

Solution  I.     \/:t    X=nunil)er  of  Ixixcs  picked  hy  John. 

Tiu'ii  X  -f-2<>=*fuiiiil)cr  of  lx)Xf.s  picked  hv  U'illiani. 
X  +  X+'iO=l-.'().     Xumbcr  of  boxes  picked  bv  both. 

2  X=1-.'o— 30 
2  X=im> 

X^=:  "ii'.     Xunificr  of  Ihixos  picked  by  Jdliii. 
Xf i(>^=^  to.     XMinl)er  of  lK)xes  picked  l>y  U'illiam. 

Solution  II.     Let  X=aiiuiiil)iT  of  Ixixes  [licked  by  William. 
Tlieii  X — ■.'(>— lumiber  of  boxes  picked  bv  John. 
Adding  X  +  X—.'tKr^l-.'O 
••X— •.'!>-=  l-.'O 
2  X=r.'0-f30 
2X— lli> 
X=  T<>.     X«ml)er  of  l>oxcs  j)ickcd  l)y  William. 
X — '.'O^^r  ."lO.     .Vtimber  of  boxes  picked  by  Jolm. 

Other  solutions  of  the  same  problem  maybe  stifji;estiil  bs  tlie  puiiil.  This 
teiiilcncy  on  the  ))art  of  the  pupil  sliotdd  be  encouraged.  .See  who  can  j,'ive  an- 
other solution  to  the  same  ]>robleni. 

Solution  III.    Let  X —tnuiiber  of  I)oxes  picked  b\  biliii. 

Then  12(t — X=iuimlier  of  boxes  jiicked  bv  William. 
IV'O— X— X=\'<i 

lO0_.o^X-f-X 
100=-.'  X 

2  X^HiO 

X=:  •"•0.     Xumber  of  l)oxes  pickcfl  by  John. 

Allowing  more  than  one  solnti'in  to  the  same  problem  adds  to  the  .i.  tivc- 
ness,  bepets  oriRinality  and  inculcates  indepeiidince  of  thouKht. 

rKor.i.i.M  U:  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  cii.  Tlie  jjreater  exceeds  the  less 
by  Vi.    What  are  tlic  numbers? 

Apain  permit  the  learner  to  decide  what  quantity  should  be  rei)rcsente<!  bv  X. 
Solution  I.    Let  X=the  less  tunnber. 

Then  X+12=the  j^rcater  number. 
Addinjj  X+X  4- 12-^60 
•i  X+T.'-=.Go 

3  X=(:(i— 1-3 
2  X^^IS 

X=".'t.    The  less  number. 

Solution  II.    Let  X=tlie  pfreater  nirnber. 

X  —  I'.'  —the  less  number. 
Addinjr  X4-X— 12=»iO 
2  X— 1-.'— (!0 

?  X=<!n+12 
•  X^T3 
X=:.?(>.    The  preater  number. 
Solution  III.   Let  X=:fhe  less  mimber. 

•iO — X=^the  greater  nturber. 
CO— X— X:^13 

r,0_i'?=\  I  X 
1S='?  X 
Reversing  3  x^tS 

X=''4.    The  less  nuiuber. 
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Scores  of  such  proliltins  with  -iniilar  "-ohitioiis  sfiould  prrctdc  the  fiin"li- 
tiietital  ii|icratii)ii^  ol  alj,'clira.  It  will  liad  tlu'  Krovuii),'  iiiiii'<l  to  lovi'  lo  »cik  for 
the  value  o|  till'  inikiiiuMi. 

Till  (.III  I  I  k  II  N  I.    'riic  iiriii  coi-lVnii-iil  i^  new  to  tiniM  taking  the  initial  >ii  y 
in  alt;cl>ra.     It  iiuaii>  a  niiiiilHr  or  Kiiir  iikutil  licfi.'-c  a  tiiailKitialical  (|iiantit\  t 
show  hiiw  iifti-n  it  is  ici  In.'  taki  n.     In  ilie  i\|(rr^>.iun  A  \,  ,">  i,  the  cot-fticient  aiil 
>iniiilii>  that   till-  i|ii:iiitit\    X   i-  to  he  takt  n  :.  iiiiu>.      In  :!(  \  j- \  ),  ;i  is  the  e- 
cftitient  and  imlicati^  that  the  «nin  of  x  ami  >  i>  to  Ik'  t.iken  :1  times. 

In  x(>  •  •.').  X  i^  the  enirt'eieni  ami  «how^  that  tin  -iiin  >if  v  and  •.'  i^  tn  I,. 
taken  a--  many  lime-  as  there  are  unit-,  in  x.  In  (e  f  d)/,  e  |-d  is  the  ci n-lVu-ient  of 
z.  an<l  implies  that  /  i-  to  In  taken  a-  mam  tir.ies  a-  there  are  imit^  in  the  ^ww 
of  c  and  il. 

I'.XPoM.s  IS.  They  havi-  the  >ame  -i^;lliti^•alu•e  in  alt'ehra  aN  in  arilhiimi, 
In  the  expre»i.jn  li-,  the  -mall  '.'  placed  at  the  riyht  nf  the  upper  jiart  of  It  i-  ili, 
exponent  and  mean-  that  !'  -Imulil  Ik'  taken  twice  a-  a  factor.  !•-  'r.  !»  -i. 
X-  i-  read  x  -cpiare  or  x  rai-ed  to  -iconcl  powir,  and  mean-  that  x  i-  to  he  n-i  1 
twice  as  a  factor,  x'  i-  read  x  cuhe  or  x  rai-ed  to  the  third  jiower  and  mean-  tli.il 
X  is  to  he  n-iil  three  timt  -  a-  a  l.iclor. 

The  exponent  shows  that  tin-  i|iiaiitilv  affei.xl  hv  the  expoiu'iit  i-  to  he  tak(  ii 
as  a  factor  a-  man\  time-  a-  there  arc  miits  in  the  exponent. 

.\*  nuan-  that  x  i-  to  he  tak«n  four  times  a-  a  factor,  that  i-.  x  i-  miiliipli.'l 
by  X.  then  li\  x  and  ayain  l)\  x.  When  no  exioinent  is  exjiro-cd  it  means  tliii 
the  exponent  i-  1.     x  means  x'. 

Signs  of  Aggregation. 

The  I'arcuthi'sis  (      ).  the     (./(c  \       \,    the  hrtukct  [     ]  and  the  vincultnu 

are  all  -ic"«  of  a;;).;ri  ^jation.      riie\-  all  liavi  the  -ame  me.ininn.     Tlic  pnr- 

pose  of  the-e  -i>;ns  i-  to  show  that  the  exptes-ioii  mcluded  within  them  is  to  he 
treated  a-  one  i|uantil\. 

'){) — (T-f-D-  :l!i.  We  treat  f"  l  I)  ,i-  a  -inv'le  pimhcr.  viz.  11.  the  sum  .i 
T  and  I.  ."lO— (t— Dr  1*.  Here  aijain  the  eNjire-sion  ilhin  the  bracket.  [1-  i|. 
is  treated  as  a  single  numher.  viz.  .i.  tlu  dilference  of  ;  and  I.  Kemoviiij,'  i!  . 
sipns  of  a^yrcijation.  the  l"ir-t  expre--ioii  hecomc-  ."o — t — I  :;i!l.  and  lemoviia; 
the  sifjn  of  ai.'K'i'eis'atioM  the  -ecomi  expre--ioH  hccome-  ."0 — T|-I==l*.  ilmc. 
\vc  deduce  the  followinj.,'  rule  for  rcmovinj,'  si),Mis  of  a.i;j;;re,i,'ation  ; 

Rfl.k.  In  removiiiy  a  -ii,Mi  of  airgrefjatiin  preceded  hy  thi'  -iiin  miiin-. 
change  all  the  -iyn-  iucludiil  within  the  -ii.,'11  of  ,ii;j,'ret;ation.  That  is,  the  \<\:\- 
sijjfn-  hccoiiH  miim-  ;mi|  the  miiiii-  -i'^'u-  hicome  phi-. 

When  the  -!i;!i  "f  aj,'i,'rci,'ation  is  preceded  h>  the  -iijn  iilit-,  no  -iL,'ii-  ai,- 
chaiii.,'id.  Simpl\  i  ra-e  the  -ii;ii  of  .■iL.'t,Mcv,';iliou,  ."sivriis  of  ai.,'ijrci,';ition  are  i.ii,i 
eiiclo-ed  within  c.ich  otlu  r.  In  -uch  i  a-e-  ihcy  mav  lie  removid  in  -ucce--io!i  ]■■■ 
tlu  nile  (,'iven  ahove.  I"or  heijinner-  it  i-  :idvi-;iMc  t^i  remove  the  innernio-t  |m  • 
first.     Simplify  the  following  liy  reiiioviui;  -itjn-  of  atrk'fciiatioii ; 

Tx— C.'x  1    ) — .'Ix — X — "'y  (  ).     Kciuovint,'  iIk'  \inciiliim  first  a-  it  i-  inn.' 
most,  we  have  Tx— f-.'x4-  j  — :{x — x  f -.v  '  >•    Thirc  iK-iiit;  a  ■'-  heforc  the  lira. 
no  signs  are  chanijed.     Rcmoviiij.;  tin-  p.irentlu -i-.  t!ie  expres-ion  hecoiiK-  ^x 
-(-•"■x  +  x  —  '.'y.      All  -ii;n-  within  the  p:irciitlie-is  ;ire  chaiiyed  Ihc.-iu-c  the  par.  ^ 
thesis   i-   preceded   li\    the   -i;.;!!  — .     ( 'ollectint,'-,  the  expre--io!i  hecoiiR-s  I'x — ".'■  . 
Answt. . 

Simplify  i;a  •  (a-h)~-(  -  Ih  |  -.'a)  •  Ca  '  a-h-flli — ■:a=i.".a-f .ib.  Answer. 

Simplifv  •.'-.—  (  !— [.!  -nZTij  w 
a.'.— (I— |.l— ].-.— cj  1--^ 
3.-.— (  I— :!+1.-.-k;)  = 
as— '+3—1,5— 6.-=,3 
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TiiF.  N'l'MKRiCAt.  \'ai.i  T..  The  numerical  value  of  an  alpehraic  expression 
is  fouti"!  J)v  statiin;  the  vahie  each  letter  ha^  and  then  lurforiuin^;  the  uperatiun 
indicated.    SiipiKjsiny  a     .1.  \y-   '>,  c     tl ;  rtn.l  the  ininurical  vahic  ut  the  following; 

:ia— hf .'c :    :ia    h-|--.v---f)— ri-f  r.'.-n; 

:ia — (h+V'c) :     UeinDvinu  the  iwirenlhe-is.  ^ta-  l>— .'c—'J — ."»— !•,'=:; — h 

I0a-h--f-c' :     Ida  -M  f  c'=-^;lo-'.';>  f  ;it;^ll. 

ah'       :!xv:.     '  "> 


al)' 

c 


c 


:!xv:. 

ti 


a'— t  ■     a-'— Ir    !>— ,V;| 

ji'       I."       r.T. 

c    ■       c      '"      ti 


"I- 


Su|ip.i^iiij,'  X     :,  y     s,  /    .|H;  fiiul  the  nu;ruTical  value  of  the  followinn: 

'.'(x-fv'y):     ••(\-\--iy\     •.'Cjlii)     ■.' • -.'H   -  U!. 

Ix— •.'(  -.'z— X  I  :      Ix— ••(  -U—x  )  --.'.s-  •.'(  -.'ii  -T  )^^'.',s_'.>x  1.1— -.'rt— ■.'(!—»'. 


X 

Y  ' 

y 

1 

: 

X 

- 

y 
1    "° 

7? 

7.^ 

\w 

100 

r'- 

y' 

=:;» 

»■■ 

*=* 

""ti  I 

.•p:,-;'  =  l>i. 


1  ■• « =  1 


Siij)po>in|r  ,1^1.  i-     1-.'  ,iiiii  ,      ■.';  find  tile  ninucrical  value  of  the  folIowinR: 


-'c-d 


■.'XI'  -1 


..-     ii;i. 


lii 

ii 

4 


-<!-■ : 


c 

e- 


=1— 1=.3. 


C-— S(c-— 1):     C--SH-  -  I  )      111— sc.>-_n  =  t  1  !—.><(  1—1  )  =  lti— (.'IS 
—  s  1=-  1 1 1— :t-.'  +  ,sr^=  l.-iv'— ;!-i='l-.'o. 

Tin:  Doii'.ii:  Mivnim,  ok  f  \xn — .  Opiratinns  in  aluchra  are  indicated 
hy  the  same  -if^liN  as  those  u-ed  in  aritinnitic  and  need  no  di>riission  here.  Tlie 
Mt,'n  +  lias  two  nuai;:!-;.;-  as  ha^  tiu-  siyn  — .  'Hie  si^n  4-  is  nsid  as  in  aritiinietic 
to  .lenote  the  operation  of  addition.  It  ai-o  inarl<~  tliat  a  (juantitv  lias  a  value 
.iliove  zero.  I'or  example,  -f  Hi  iiuaii-  in  iiion  'i.in  zero,  'ihe  si>,'n  —  as  in 
.iriliiinetic  indicates  sniitractioii.  it  .il^o  marks  that  a  (inantit\  lias  a  value  helow 
zero.    I'or  example, — 1"  mean>  1"  le-s  than  zero. 

Negative  and  Positive  Quantities. 

.■\  ncfiatizc  quantity,  that  is,  a  ([tiantitv  pnciiU-d  liy  ihc  sipn  — .  i^  new  to  the 
hLi^'inner  of  alv,'il)r;i  and  -In mid  have  a  full  explanation  hefore  he  is  introduced  to 
ilu'  suhject  of  al>;el)raic  addition. 

A  nejjative  (|naiitily  rinaiis  less  than  o,  ,,r  K-ss  than  nothint;;.  The  in(|tiirinj; 
t:iiiid  may  ask.  "C"an  a  tliintr  he  less  than  nothiutjr"  The  exjilanation  most  tan- 
t;ilile  to  tile  mind  of  a  youth  is.  "f.-m  not  a  p^rsou  W  in  iKht  without  havin-;  jirop- 
iTty  or  money,  or  can  not  a  man's  liahilities  exceed  the  value  of  his  iiropertv. 

'ley  and  credit?"     The  asking  of  such  (jiustions  on  the  part  of  the  student  uuli- 

rates  mental  growth  and  should  he  encourat.'e(l.  When  the  learner  i>  ahle  to  ask 
an  intelligent  question  ahout  any  suliject  hi-  mind  is  in  a  receptive  state  and  ex- 
planations arc  then  productive  of  understandinp. 
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Positive  quantities  arc  those  preceded  by  the  sifjn  pfus  (+)  or  by  no  sijjn  at 
all,  tlic  ?ign  +  being  oniitti'd  before  the  first  quantity  of  a  series,  as  Ix+ay. 


The  Positive  Sign. 

Paul,  when  a  boy,  would  oficii 
Wish  for  a  pony  ride ; 
He  pondered  o  er  the  ni>tinn 
And  thus  he  did  decide: 


"I'll   work  and   i^avc   my   earnings 
If  e'er  M>  small   ihey  he; 
I'll  satisfy  my  yearnings 
By  striet  economy. " 

Soon  he  saved  up  dollars  ten 
To  Iniy  a  | my  line ; 
Ten  dollars  we  will  mark,  then, 
By  the  pos-i-tive  sign  (,  +  ). 


The  Minus  Sign. 

Edward  was  a  neighbor  hoy 
Who  evil  folly  learned; 
To  him  things  useless  were  a  joy, 
He  spent  more  than  he  earned. 

He  borrowed  coin  where'er  he  could. 

He   little   worked,   but   played; 

His    friends    left    him    (we    thought    tliiy 

wotdil). 
Thus  he  was  much  ilismayed. 

His  debt  .soon  was  dollars  ten 
.•\nd  made  him  squirm  an<l   whine; 
This  debt,  my  lad,  now  as  then, 
We'll  give  the  minus  sign  (  — ). 


Addition. 

Alpcbraic  addition  is  the  process  of  comliininpf.  When  the  quantities  nry  a!! 
either  positive  or  negative,  tlierc  is  no  ditYeretice  Ijctween  addition  in  aritlinntio 

and  in  algebra,     c.  g.  .">x-i-iix-^l  Ix.     — ."ixH iix=^ — llx.      Until  of  the  aluM- 

operations  siionid  be  illtistrated  by  the  use  of  problems,  conceiving  the  neg.iliu' 
qtiairtitie>  to  represent  debt  and  the  positive  (piatitities  to  represent  tnotiey. 

I'Roni  KM  I.  One  week  John  earned  *")x  and  the  next  week  he  eartied  ■S'W. 
In  both  week-  lie  eartied  how  iiiatiy  dollars? 

Solution :    ^."ix-i-^tlx^-Allx. 

PRoni.i'.M  II.  Mr.  Jones  contracted  a  debt  of  .'*."ix  on  Mond.iy.  On  Tuc-l.iy 
he  contracted  a  debt  of  $tix.     lie  tlieti  bad  Ikjw  i;irge  a  debt? 

Solution  :     — $.">x-j S(!x=>— $11  x. 

The  two  ad<lition>  niav  be  indicated  as  follows: 


.\<M     S-.x 

st;x 

$llx. 


Add 


-Sr.x 


— Sllx 


The  next  step  in  addition  should  consist  of  combining  positi\e  and  n(i;.iii\i 
qttantitics.  Sui)pose  a  hoy  earns  S."ix  in  ;i  week  but  has  a  debt  of  $".'x  ;  what  iit. 
his  finances  at  the  close  nf  the  week? 

.Xdding  or  combining,  ij^.^ixH — *'.'x-  --S^lx. 

Sitp|Mise  a  boy  earned  $''x  in  a  week  but  has  a  debt  of  $-"ix  ;  what  .nre  !:i- 
finances  at  the  dosf  of  the  week  ? 

■Adding  or  combining  $".'x-J .S-^'X^^ — S.lx. 

lliese  adtlitions  mav  be  indicated  as  fnllows: 


Add 


S.-.x 
-$-.>x 

"S:lx! 


Add 


S-.'x 
-S.-ix 


-sax. 


In  the  fir-t  ca-.e  the  bov  has  $:!  in  money.  In  flic  second  case  tiie  boy  w 
have  a  debt  of  $:!. 

l"nlike  .|tinntitic=  or  qiiantitics  represented  bv  difTereiit  letters  sm-'i  : 
and  y  can  be  added  or  combinei!  only  by  use  of  sign.  Thus  tiic  stun  of  x  :ii 
i.s  x-fy.    The  sum  of  x  and  — y  i>  x — y. 
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PRont.EMs  IN  Addition. 

«x4-  5b 
— 8a+     b 
Ha— lOb 
Sum      a —   lb  Sum 

Algebraic  Subtraction. 


4x— 3y+.-,z»— 4 
-2x—  \-ir-iz'+3 
—  X— gy+  z'— 2 

X— Gy+8z=— 3 


Subtraction  is  tbe  process  of  finding  bow  nntcb  must  be  added  to  tbe  sub- 
trahend to  make  it  e(|.ial  tbe  minuend.     This  method  of  teaching  subtraction 
will  apply  to  arithmetic  as  well  as  to  algebra.     A  child  learns  that  8— .^,=.:f 
At  the  same  time  he  should  learn  that  ."1  must  be  addeil  to  5  to  make  8.     This 
thought  is  the  underlying  principle  of  algebraic  subtraction. 

Problkm.         la—  !H)-f-  c     Minuend. 

—  a 4-  •.'!) — :!c     Subtrahend. 

."a— llb+tc 

Steps  in  tlie  explanation  of  the  solution : 

Keei)ing  in  mind  that  the  negative  f|uantiu  —a  represents  debt,  ask  what 
must  be  a.lded  to  —a  to  make  +  la.  Answer  r.a.  To  make  it  more  easily  under- 
stoo<l  ask  what  must  be  adde.l  to  a  debt  of  one  dollar  to  make  1  dollars  '  Answer 
..  dol  ars  W  hat  must  be  adde.l  t.)  -,'1.  to  make  — !M.?  .\nswer  —lib.  What  mu^t 
lie  added  to  ••?•.'  to  make  a  debt  of  >^>)?  Answer:  A  debt  of  *11  represented  in 
algebra  by  — 1 1 .  ' 

Again  conceiving  the  negative  qtiantitv  as  debt,  ask  what  must  be  added  to 
— .{c  to  nuike  c.  Answer  Ic.  What  must  be  added  to  a  debt  of  $:i  to  make  it  Si  ' 
-Answer  M.  .Many  similar  problems  sli.niM  be  given  everv  beginning  class  in 
algebra,     brom  this  jimeess  we  deduce  the  general  rule  for  subtiaeti.m  • 

Rii.i-.  To  subtract  one  (|uantity  fn.m  another,  change  the  signs  of  the  sub- 
trahend and  proceed  as  in  adilition. 

Allow  a  stu.lent  to  actually  change  tbe  signs  of  tlic  subtrahend  but  a  !cw 
times.     1  be  more  apt  learner  need  u.,t  stop  to  change  signs  but  onlv  imagine  the 
signs  of  the  subtraheu.l  changed  and  all  should  do  so  bef<ire  considerintr  t"he  s„1, 
ject  of  subtraction  mastered.  '^ 


I 


I 


r  li 


PRonLI^MS. 


Tx+tz- — I     Minuend. 
— ''x —  7- — •.'     Subtralietid. 


— Sa— Ic-LScd     Minuend 
— .'ia-J-  Ic^;'cd     Suliirahend 


Ox- 


•  iz- 


ia — Sc+ficd 


■Ixy — z-f  xz     Mintuinl 
2xy— z — -.'xz     Subtralieud 


1  |.i=i(Ur— .-Ic     Minuend 
~1oa-'J-  llr— Ic     Subtrahend 


2xy— n-f;K-z  2la=J-2b--^  c 

A  liioitomial  is  an  algebraic  expression  unconnected  with  ativ  other  bv  the 
sign  of  ad.iition,  subtraction,  efjuality  or  ine.pialitv.  It  mav  be  said  to  cmsUt  of 
Init  one  term,  as  a.  b-,  Ixy.  .-ix-'y. 

A  Imomial  \^  an  algebraic  expre.-i.vi  of  two  tenn-^  connected  bv  the  <\m  -U 
'ir  — ,  as  a-+-b,  3x — :iy.  Ixv- — :!/-.  ■  ^      i 

A  Irwomial  is  an  algebraic  expression  cuMsting  of  three  terms  connecte.l 
l>y  the  sign  4-  or  — .  as  ;!a— b+c.  x  -i-v-U;>z. 

no; A  t:''T"'-"'  '',''"  ^'-'^'-^'"  ■■xpfession  o,.n>i^ling  of  ,wn  or  more  terms  eon- 
nectcd  by  the  sign  -f  or  — .  as  a4-I,_d-4--.'.  h^c.  x— v-T^z  ,-,x-v«_0v.n-3^v=v--^ 
— xz — z=  •  ■  -       -^  >  ^ 
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Multiplication  in  Algebra. 

Multiplication  in  alpil)ra  docs  not  ditTcr  from  nuiltiiilication  in  arithmetic 
when  f|nantitics  arc  represented  In-  numerals,  and  the  si^ns  of  the  nuiltiplicand 
and  nuilliplier  are  like  signs. 

The  laws  j;overninj;  the  signs  and  exponents  should  he  carefully  studied  hy  a 
begiiuier  of  algebra. 

We  know  hy  arithnutie  that  1^;:!  — T.',  that  IX  1=1- --H''.  Then  x  uniltii)Hed 
hy  x=x-'.  y  times  y  =y-',  xy  times  xy=x-y-. 

liy  arithnutie  the  student  knows  that  ."> X"X'">=  •"'■■'=-=  1  ■-'■> :  that  llX^tX^'"-''' 
27.    Api)l_\  ing  the  same  law  we  have  aXaXa==.i  \  ahXahXiih— a''!)-' ;  zXzXz=z'. 

\Vc  know  that  t  i>  the  s(|uarc  of  2  or  .-'•  i>  b  li!:  •.'■-Xv"=3'='^X'-JXv'X-.' 
«=li!.     1"!  is  the  fourth  power  of  v':  thus  •.'*=](;.    Tin   etore  r'-'Xa'-'-^  a*. 

S  is  the  cube  of  •..'.  SX-=1<!,  or  !."X»=1''  -  "•  •  Api)Iving  the  same  law 
a%Xa;^^i\ 

111  is  the  fi)urth  Mower  of  ■.' :  written  •."=-l»i.  •-'  i-~  the  tir-t  power  of  •.' ;  in  ■'•.' 
=-.'!•.'  or  '."^  ■.' ^  :■.'■=  :!•>'  ;;•.'  is  the  lifth  jvnver  of  ".'.  Applying  the  same  law  t" 
literal  (|uantities  we  have  a'"-  a^  a'.     Hence  the  law: 

The  exponent  of  a  literal  (piaiuilv  in  the  product  i-  ecpial  to  the  exponent  of 
the  same  I'lantity  in  the  nuiltiplicand  mIus  the  exixinei.t  of  the  same  ipiautity  in 
the  niuitiiilicr. 

In  other  words,  when  nudliplyitiv  like  (|uantiiies.  idd  the  exponent  of  nuilti- 
plier  to  exponent  of  inidliplicand.  'J'l.us:  a  times  .i  ;  ' ;  x"  nniltiplied  bv  x''— =x"; 
h-XbXb:^h\  cd-Xc'dXc-d'-    c'cF. 

Tn  arithmetic  we  are  tauglit  tluit  muhiplic.ition  is  a  short  proce-s  of  division. 
In  algihra  it  seems  to  he  a  short  method  of  either  addition  or  >ubtraction.     lo 
multiplied  by  .'i=--;!(l;  that  i-.  we  have  a<lded  I<l  three  times  to  o.     lii  multiiilied  W: 
— ;>=-.;(i.     Here  we  have  subtracted  lo  three  times  from  d.     — 1<>  multipliid  li 
;{=— :!0.     Here  we  liave  added   —in  three  times  to  d.     A<ld  a  ten  dollar  lii' 
three  times  ti>  nothing  and  we  have  a  thirtv  doli;ir  debt.     As  stated  before,  debt  i 
represented  by  a  negative  i|nantil\.  —  lit  ir.nltil  lied  by  — .'U-  I  :!o  i.r  :!0.     Here  \\r 
have  subtracted  —  1i>  three  times  from  n  and  get  +.'!0. 

When  we  subtract  debts  we  p.iy  them.  \\"ben  we  have  jiaid  three  ten-dolln 
debts  we  are  'HI  ilollars  better  otf  than  we  were  before  we  paiil  them  or  before  w. 
subtracted  the  debts.  Hence  the  law  governing  the  >igns  in  nudtiiilication  in" 
algebra  are  as  follow  ~: 

.\  (|uamitv  |>receiled  bv  the  sign  ^  nudliplied  bv  a  .|Uantity  preceded  by  tli 
sign  -'•-  procluces  a  Jio^itivi'  <|Uatnity,  th.it  is  one  preceded  by  4-.  .\  (|U.iutity  pn 
cedeil  by  the  sign  —  uuilli]ilted  by  a  ipiantity  prece<led  bv  the  sign  —  iiroclnci - 
])o>itive  (|U.intitv.  A  (pianlilv  preceded  by  the  sign  —  nndtiii'ied  hy  a  (|nanl:! 
preceded  by  the  sign  I  protjuce-  a  negative  ipiant'tv  or  .i  (|uaiitity  preccled  b 
the  ^ign  — .  .\  (|u,uitilv  ])reci'ded  bv  the  sign  -'-  nultiplied  by  a  (|uantity  precedr  ' 
bv  the  ^ign  —   proihicis  a  neg.itive  (|u;uuity. 

Tlii>  I.iw  tersely  -t.iti'<l  i-  as  fcll.iw^: 

Tn  nuiltipliealiou.  like  sigii^  prochiee  •  .'uid  unlike  -ign<  produce  .  S'lvinL:' 
the  folliiwing,  we  have: 

Tx-  nniltiplied  hy  '.'x"--!  I x'  ."b'    multiplied  b\-        'i.ib    -      1.-.;dr' 

—  S.-i'-'  multiplied  by  —  :Vi''-      '  "2  la^.  —  l\y  mulliplieil  b>'   7x-'\  z--^- ■.'S\'y-'/ 


PKOIM.KMr.. 


f.a — 1      Mnltijilicand 
:la     Mulliulier 


isa— l-.'a     Product. 


!)x- — Iz-     ^^ultip1ican(l 
— "ix     Multiplier 
^ISx'fsxz-"  Product. 
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a  —  b    Miilii))lican(l 
a  —  b     .Miiltii)litT 

a-  —  al) 

—  ali+li- 
a  —  tiab-fb-     Product. 

'.'x    +  ."i     Multiiilicnnd 
Gk    —   1      Multipliur 

l-.'xM-~;tii7' 

—     -.Jx   —   .", 

Y'/x-  +   -.'ttx  —   5     Product. 


a  +  b    Multi])licand 

a  -f-  b     Multiplier 

_+  ab+lr 

a' + V'ab + b'"    I  Voduct . 

X-  —  xy  +  >'■     Multiplicand 
X    +  y  Multiplier 

x'  —  x-y  +  xy- 

4-  x-'y  —  xy-  -f  >■'' 

x'  +  y'     Product. 


Division. 

Division  in  alf^cbra  is  tbc  process  of  fnnliutr  one  of  two  factors  tliat  pnxluce 
a  (|uainilv,  when  one  factor  and  the  product  are  y;iven. 

The  i>nMluct  iif  the  two  factors  is  the  dividend.  The  divisor  is  the  i;iven 
factor,  and  the  ipiotient  is  the  re(|uired  factor. 

Divi-inn  is  the  converse  nf  luulliplication  ;  the  diviilcnd  heinpf  the  product: 
the  divisor  heing  one  of  the  two  factors  nf  tile  rlividend.  t'on-e(incntIy  the  laws 
-(iveriiini-  the  exponents  and  si>;ns  can  he  deduced  from  the  knowledge  obtained 
in  stuch  '   g  multiplicj'tion. 

If  c  add  the  ex|)onent  of  the  inultiplier  to  the  exponent  of  the  multiplicand 
to  find  the  exponent  of  the  pnidiict,  wi  must  suhtract  the  expnnent  of  the  divisor 
from  the  exponent  of  the  dividenil  to  find  the  expotient  of  the  (piotient. 

a-Va=a'' 

Then  a'-:-a==a-  or  a"-f-a-=-a. 
a--^a-'— a" 

a-'->a-'-    1.  just  as  l-f-t=^1. 
riiirefore  a'=l. 

.\nv  quantity  with  an  exponent  «'  is  e(|ual  {n  unity.  The  law  poverning-  the 
-igns  indivision  are  the  same  a>  in  multiplication;  that  is.  like  sipns  produce  -\- 
and  unlike  sipu-  produce  — .  The  law  may  be  more  definitely  stated  by  saying, 
make  the  sign  of  the  (|iiiitient  ^  when  the  divisur  and  the  dividend  have  like  signs. 
Make  the  sign  of  the  i|uotieiit  —  when  the  divisor  and  dividend  have  unlike  signs. 

.\pplyiiig  laws  f'T  cNpiineiit-  and  signs  we  tliu--  solve  the  foll'nving: 


-i;:!  :- 


:^!t 


-fit 


"•.'a'  :-Sa— !)a'' 
7^a^-H!a--  -   I'^a 


—  :-,'a-H — :!a---.Ma 
:-2a'-^. l-?a-=:-(!a=' 


Til  divide  ;i  poIynnirMl  hy  a  im 'iinmial  : 

aalUa^— Ca  -•■!aV»a-     ila 

;!a  ~  'i       Quotient.  —'la  -|-".'       Quotient 

—Ix-y  1  Sx\v-  -  1  ■2xV-'—  1  f.x-y 

—  "^'x'-y  4-  -ixy    J-    t  Quotient. 

T<i  divide  one  polyiKniiial  hv  another: 
a=4 -.'ah-flrla+l,     Divisor 
a-'-f-  ah  a  i-l>     Quotient 

ah+h- 

ab  +  l)2_ 
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,       I 

til 


{^■1 


i  -' 


y  i 


It 


m 


■  'i 

■•■:^sk' 


If!      '        '"'''^ 

l3fc       it* 
'•'■111 


Explanation :  a,  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  is  contained  in  a'  the  first  term 
of  the  dividend  +a  timt's.  This  becomes  liie  first  term  of  the  (|itotient.  Miilfi- 
IiiyiiiK  the  ihvisur.  a+i),  by  a,  the  first  term  <i{  the  quotient,  we  obtain  the  quantity 
a-+ab.  We  subtract  this  from  tiie  dividend  and  have  for  a  remainder  ab-f  b^ 
Tiiis  may  bi;  called  the  new  dividend:  a.  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  is  contaiiuci 
in  ab,  the  first  term  of  the  new  dividend,  -fb  times.  Then  -fb  becomes  the  second 
term  of  the  (|uotient.  Multi|)lyint.j  the  divisor  a+b  by  +b,  we  obtain  the  quan- 
tity ab-J-b-,  Subtractinjj  this  (juantify  from  the  new  dividend  we  have  no  re- 
mainder. 

Uy  applyinjj  the  same  steps  we  solve  the  follow  in-,;  problems: 

Dividend     a- — "-Jab-fb-ja — b  Divisor       Dividend 
a-' —  ab  a— b  ( Juotient 


Dividend 


—  ab+b- 

—  ab+b- 


(!x=— •.'3xy+-20y=V[x--ly  Divisor 
'ix-'—   S.xy  -v'x  — r>y  Quotient 


a'— l)')a— b  Divisor 

a'— a-h  a-4-ab-)-lr  Quotient 

a-l>— b' 

a^l>— ab- 


a!)-— b" 


—  l.".xy-f.'()v- 
— l.lxy-f'.'Oy- 

Dividend     (ia-  +  ".'!>a+;i.'j);ia  +  r   Divisor 
Ca'+lta  aa+.')  Quotient 

l.")a-f;i.-. 
l.-)a-f  ;{.'■. 


Dividend     l(ia'4-:i:{a-'— .")3a+!)),")a— 1  Divisor 
Ida-'—  aa- 


^a-+Ta — It  Quotient 


;i.">a-— .")-.'a-f!) 

:i.-)a- —  7a 

— Ha-f!) 
— l.-.a+:t 


Equations  Containing  Two  or  More  Unknown  Quantities. 


=  l!l.      riy    >ubtractinfj    1    from   each    side   of    this    equ;ition.    we   have 
.  or  ;i.\=l.">.  x=-.">.     In  the  e(|uation  :ix-fy=lli,  we  can  not  find  the 


x-f4 
:ix  — l!i— 
value  of  X  because  we  <lo  not  know  the  value  of  v 

ilowever.  if  we  have  two  e(|uations  containinj.;  x  and  y  and  .\  has  the  sanu- 
value  in  each  equ:ititin.  and  y  has  the  same  value  in  each  e(|uation,  we  can  co.nliitu- 
these  two  eciuatioiis  in  >ucli  a  mauTur  as  to  cause  one  of  the  unknown  quantities 
to  disa|)pear.  This  process  is  called  elimination,  and  such  e(iuations  are  said  to 
lie  sinndtaneous. 

DKiiNnioN  :  Siiiuiltditi-oiis  c<iiuitii>iis  are  those  in  which  the  same  unknown 
i|uantity  li.is  the  s.Tme  value  in  each  e(|uation. 

l-.liiiiiiuilion  is  any  iirocess  of  dcducinj^  from  two  or  more  simultanemi- 
ecpiations.  a  sin)j;le  c(|uation  containing:  but  one  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

There  are  four  methods  of  elimination  which  iiinst  books  on  alj^elira  call 
three,  viz.,  addition,  subtraction,  comparison  and  substitution.  .Addition  an.! 
subtraction  are  treated  as  one  method  by  most  aiuhors.  We  will  first  treat  ct 
elimination  by  adclition  and  subtniction. 

Addition.  N'o  |)robleu.  can  be  solved  by  addition  unless  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities  has  tuilike  sif,Mis. 


Solve 


I: 


x  +  y= 


=  11 

:    3 


(1) 

(2) 
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By  addinp  the  two  equations  we  have 


x=  7. 


(3) 


The  unknown  quantity  y  disappears  because  the  sum  of  +y  and  — y  is  0. 
Knowing  the  value  of  x  is  7,  we  write  equation  one  (1)  bv  piUtinp  7  in  place  of 
its  equal,  which  is  x,  and  the  equation  becomes 


v=n— 7. 

v=  4. 


Solution  of  the  same  problem  by  Subtraction. 
Solve 


jx+y=ll. 
I  x-v=  ;{ 


(1) 


By  subtracting  equation  ( ■.' )  from  eciuation  ( 1 )  we  have 


2y=,S. 
y=l. 


(0 


Knowing  the  value  of  y  is  t,  we  write  equation  (1)  ptittiii;;,'  I  in  place  of  its 
equal  y  and  the  eipiation  becomes 

x+l=ll. 
x=ll-l. 
x=  7. 

Er.iMi\.\Tio\  nv  Comparison.  In  order  to  understand  this  method  we  must 
see  that  the  student  knows  the  meaiiiiij;  ,,f  the  axiom:  Thiufjs  e(|ual  to  tlie  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other.  Illustration:  •.>X'i=1".'.  .iXl^l'-'.  Thci  •v>X'>= 
'■\y\.  If  we  know  two  values  <it  x,  then  we  know  that  these  two  values  arc  e<iual 
to  each  other. 


Solve  by  comjiarison 

.x-+v=l]. 

x-y=   .1. 

(1) 

By  trans(»f)sing  y  in 

(1) 

\=A\~\. 

(■n 

By  trans|>osing  y  in 

(•-') 

x=.  :!+y. 

(1) 

By  axiom 

.■!-^v=^n-v. 

(■^) 

Transposing 

v-f-v-=ll-.J. 

(<!) 

Collecting 

:.'v=  s. 

(7) 

v=    1. 

(f*) 

Substituting  y  in  (1) 

x+|.=.ll. 

(!') 

Transi)osiiig 

X-    Il-I. 

(1") 

x=  7. 

(11) 

El.IMlN'.\TI().V    !lV   SrilSTITt 

TIOS-. 

Solve  by  substitution 

\ 

\ 

x-fv-^1I. 
x-v      :!. 

(1) 

(•2) 

Trans()0sing  y  in  ( •.' ) 

x^-^  ;!  fv. 

(;n 

.Substituting  x  in  (  1  ) 

•!  +  v -l-v-;-!  I. 

CD 

Transposing 

v-f-v=rll-:!. 

r--') 

L'ollecting 

■i\-=  s. 

00 

v™     1. 

f7) 

Substituting  y  in  (  H 

x+i-'-n 

c^) 

Transiwsing 

x=ll-  1. 

f!l) 

x=  7. 

(10) 
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Solve  by  addition  or  subtraction 

Multiplying   ( •.')   by  .'! 
Suijtractiuf,'  (1)   from  (M) 

Sul)stitutin>j  y  in  (2) 


J  .1x+2v> 
'       i    x+;ty= 

=20 

(1) 

=  1H 

(«) 

;{x+!»y= 

=:.l 

(3) 

Ty= 

-2S 

(4) 

>- 

=   1 

(5) 

x+12=lS. 

«!) 

x=ls- 

1-.'. 

(t) 

x--^  «. 

(«) 

Win  can  not  this  proltleni  be  solved  by  nddilioii'    An-wer — riccau>^c  all  t!ip 
sijins  arc  like  >ifjiis.     It  can  be  xilvcil  by  cuini)ari>on  or  .substitution. 

i  2x+lv---.'S.  (1) 

j  :ix-v'v=-.'(!.  (••) 

8x=H0.  (1) 


Find  the  value  of  x  and  y. 
Multiply inj;  ( -.M  by  2 


Aldinfj  (  1 )  and  (;?) 
Substituting  x  in  ( 1 ) 


x^lO. 

2()4-lv=2S. 
\\=  H. 


Can  the  prolilcni  be  soIve<l  by  subtraction?  Yes,  by  niu1tiplvin{j  (1)  bv 
(2")  by  2.  The  same  problem  mav  be  solved  by  addition  b\  tirst  dividing  ( 1 
and  then  proceedinij  as  above. 

Solve  the  tollowini;  by  addition  or  subtraction: 


.T  and 
)  In  ■.' 


:!x+  v:. m.  I 

x=3.    y=i 

0x-J-2z=r.:!. )    , 

Ix-  z=11.|    -^"^ 

<=5.     2^--!). 

2x+  v=12.  I      , 
ix4-:{y=2;.  1    ■\"^- 

x=l'<.     y=r3. 

v-27.-    \.l     . 
ly-   z -:!!..  \     •^"^■ 

y=ll.      2=5. 

Solve  by  C(>mparis<in 

\  :!x  f  2v=-;m. 
I     x+  y=ll. 

Transposinc:  (1") 
Then. 

;{x+2v=--io. 

x+  v==11. 
:!x":.!fi  — 
x=:i!(t- 

2v. 
2V. 

(1) 
(2) 

(■■)) 
(1) 

Transposinff  in  (2) 
Then. 

x=-11- 

:((i_-.)v^-=n- 

V. 

v. 

(  learinfif  of  fractions 

.•!(l-2vr--^;i.!- 

:!v. 

(t) 

Transp()siii<j 

:!v-2v=:!:i- 

nn. 

(X) 

SubstituliiiL,'  y  in  (2) 

V=-     .i. 

\->-:i  =-11. 
x=  8. 

(it) 
(lt>) 
(11) 

)lve  the  following,'  bv  eom 

pari  son : 

lx4-:?u— 20.       1      , 
2x-   u   ^  2.       \     ^"'^■ 

x~.T.'.     \v=.". 

lv-2t^:i2.        1      , 
:tv+:it=(io.       j    ■^"-• 

v=12.     t=-8. 

Solve  by  substitution      |  ^^t.  '^'^'f;' 
TraiisposinjT  H)  x=^"ii—   3y. 

Muiliplyinf;  by  ;i,  ;(x=(l(i—   !H. 

Sub>tituliiij;  ;!x  in  {•>)    CC  — !ty— y==  C. 
TranN|)o^infJ, 
L'ollcctinj;, 
nr 


Snl)stitiitinfj  y  in  (2) 


-i»y— y=  li— CC. 

—  ]()v=— CO. 

I(»V=--C(». 

y=  C. 
'x —  (!  ==-  C. 
;!x=  C+O. 

:}x-=ii. 
.\=  1. 


Solve  tlie  following  1)\ 

Sx-  y=lC.  I 

.-,x+-.jy-=c:.  \ 

r.v-f- •?«•-=  :!i.  j 

Sv+;i\v    .ill.  i 

Iv-  z=.=  1.  ; 

10v-f.'z=--'.'.-..  \ 


(«) 

■(•■i) 
(I) 

(«) 

(«) 

(9) 

(11) 
(I-.') 

(13) 


^uI)^titntion 
Ans.  x-=ll 

\n-.  v^^:!. 
Alls.  y^^I'. 
Solution  of  sinuillanc'i)U>  t'i|uaiiiin^  i 

Sol  VI' 

Multiplyinpr  Ci)  by  I 

Stibtractiiiij  (i)  fruni  (1) 

-M lilt iply ill;.,'  Ci)  by   > 

Subtrailiiig  ( ;l )  fmtn  ( li ) 

Addinj;  (  T)  and  (.5) 

Substitutini^  y  in  (7) 

Traiisp(i>inj:f 

Colli'ctinjj 

Snbstitiitinsj  y  and  z  in  ('i) 


\=<!. 


ntainini;  tlirci"  unknown  quantities. 

Ix-  vt--.'z  -•.■:. 

X  *  -.'v  -    z=^  ;!. 

■•'x  :-;(y+lz=Cl. 

Ix  ^Sv— lz=l-.'. 

-iiv-fCz— 1.".. 

•.'X  +  4V  — -.'z^^  C. 

y  —  Cz--— .').">. 

'  _Sy^-=— ID. 

y       ."). 
i>  —  (iz--— ."p.". 

— ('.z=:— ."p.'i  — r>. 

—  Cz-^-C'i. 

Zrt-10. 


Solve  by  any  pmces-;. 

2v4-9t-3w—  fi. 

V—  t--:!w  -•.':(. 
4v-f-  t—  w=^-.'l. 
3x4-  v-:!z:  ^-.'C. 
4x-?y-Iz=lS. 

x-fiy  {-.■■)Z=-.'!t. 


x+l(i— 111=:=  ;!, 
x=  :!. 


(1) 
(?) 
(3) 
(4) 
(.".) 
(6) 
(t) 
(«) 
(!t) 
(10) 
(11) 
(Vi) 
(i:n 
(14) 
(15) 


\ii<.  v-=6.     t=l. 


.\ns. 


-=!>. 


w=7. 


z=3. 


Problems  involving  two  luiknown  qiiantilio~. 

Tbe  sum  of  two  numbers  i>  lo ;  tluir  dirtVrence  is  •.'.    Wliat  are  tlie  numbers? 
'mis.     1  and  C. 

Divide  CO  into  parts  sucli  tliat  the  sreatcr  >ball  ei|ual  tbrcc  times  the  less 
Ans.     l,'.  and  1.". 

nivide  T-.'  into  two  parts  such  that  -,!  of  the  greater  shall  exceed  ^{,  of  the 
!i"  by  :?.    .\ns,     I?  and  -W. 

^^  -^  gives  n  $1ii.  r,  uill  have  '.''j  times  as  mueh  inonev  as  A  ;  but  if  U  gives 
A  $10.  .\  will  have  I'l  times  as  much  lUi'tKv  as  H.  Ibw  much  monev  has  each? 
Ans.    A  has  $;iO.    P.  has  S 10. 
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Domestic 
Economy 


Industry  swccUiis  our  tiijovnicnts,  am!  seasons  our  atiaini'icnts  with  delightful  relish.— Wx/i  .u- 

DU.MliSTlC   liLUXU.MV  is  the  science  which  treats  of  tiie  skiiliiil  an! 
ci-uiioiiiical   maiiayeineiU  of  tlie  alYairs  in  the  home.     It  i.-<  b:is(.<l  ii]    ii 
practical   trial   aiiil   our  knowledge   of  the   si-iences,   re(|uiring   both   t la- 
actual  experience  in  conducting  and  managing  househcld  alTr'rs  and  a  sy- teni.i;:c 
study  of  the  elements  which  make  iiji  the  foods  useful  -o  man. 

Primarilv  liie  hnu>ehold  was  managed  in  a  simple  manner,  sometimes  In 
v<  crude  and  mi-'killful  method>,  e>pcciall\  in  households  and  in  countrie>  w!u:\ 
t!ie  implements  iiniiliixed  and  the  foiwls  used  were  lew,  or  the  foods  were  liniili.  1 
to  the  productions  within  a  particular  section  of  the  country.  At  'hat  time  t'le 
materials  used  for  food  were  imt  nnly  limited  in  ininii)er  and  kind.  Init  tli  -'. 
available  were  jirepared  for  the  table  in  onl\  a  few  dilTerent  wa\s.  This  gavi  i' 
the  household  greater  simplicity  but  limited  the  food  supply  to  a  very  small  It 
of  nutritious  articles. 

In  more  recent  timc>  the  bills  of  fare  came  to  include  a  much  larger  variitv 
of  articles.  This  became  possible  because  of  rapid  tran-it.  enabling  us  tu  tr.i:  - 
port  the  food  i)roducts  from  one  sectinn  to  another,  bringing  the  ])roihictiuii-  f 
the  trojiical  and  warmer  regions  to  the  far  distant  colder  sectic^ns.  This  v.i-t  liM 
of  transportation  i.-  only  a  factor  in  greatly  diversifying  the  articles  of  food,  -  t 
bringing  the  remote  -ection-  near  to  lach  other  as  it  were,  but  a  careful  st;;  I\ 
of  different  fnud>  a~  related  lu  the  reciiiirements  of  the  ImmIv  ha>  cn.abled  t;-  !  > 
prepare  fur  tlie  table  in  a  great  variety  of  wa\  s  the  different  products  tliat  ;\' 
available  in  llir  huu-ehuld.  for  iti^tanee,  at  one  time  pulatoes  were  >erve.l  r:.\ 
and  later  b_\  bciiling.  but  now  there  are  very  many  ways  of  preparing  and  se  \  ^ 
this  product.  What  is  true  <if  pntatoes  i^.  true  of  every  article  of  food,  the  .  r 
I  eihods  and  utensils  making  it  possible  to  serve  inexpensively  and  yet  iii  a 
N.iriety  of  \\a\^  the  standard  i'")(N.  rendering  lliem  iiu'li  beautiful  to  the  eu  ci  i 
appetizing  and  nn.ritions  to  the  body. 
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Health  of  First  Consideration. 

Domestic  sciciicf  placo  licaltli  as  tlio  first  and  must  imixirtant  clement  to 
l)e  consuItTccl.  C'linifnrt  ami  |)r(»|iiTity  conic  tu  tlic  liunsclioM  onlv  where  jjimhI 
Iiealtli  is  enjciyed.  altlioUKli  tlie  v.i>e  use  of  money  in  the  home  is  an  imjxirtant 
ilenient  in  siciirini,'  lioih  cnrifort  and  prosperity.  I'or  this  reason  we  must  h.ise 
the  manaf,'ement  of  tlie  home  upon  a  strict  ohservanec  of  hy>;ienic  laws.  lettiny,' 
this  he  a  f,n"'I'">;  I'rinciple'  in  .dl  we  do,  at  the  same  time  keepinj;  in  n,!;id  the 
wise  use  and  economic  e.\|ieTi(Mture  of  money  and  tile  prudent  employment  of  the 
articles  of  food,  a|iparel  and  furnisliinij-  which  are  purchased  for  the  household. 

I-"ood  is  of  course  an  essential  to  he  coiislikTed,  what  we  provide  for  the  inner 
man,  hut  wc  must  he  discriminaliu),'  in  -electing,'  the  mo>t  suitahle  varieties  an<l  in 
pre])ariiig  and  umii-^'  tiutii  so  tluy  will  I)e  wlioK>ome  and  di^'estihle.  This  is 
very  neces-ary  in  proniotin^j  the  luaith.  iiappiness  and  cotitenlment  of  the  home. 
ICvery  article  purchased  itm>t  he  u-cfnl  for  xjiih-  purpose  and  its  ap|)lication  iiiu>t 
lie  judicious.  In  this  sen^c  domestic  economy  enalilc>  us  hotli  to  save  moncv  and 
to  -pend  it  wisely.  However,  the  income  of  the  head  of  the  faniilv  and  the 
tjeneral  eiivinniinents  of  ijic  linnsehold  imt-t  he  considered  in  determinin;,'  what 
the  expcTiditiires  -hoiild  lie.  kccpiiij,'  ahvaxs  in  mind  th.it  wa>te  and  extravaijance 
are  unwise  .-md  injiidiciotw  under  all  circumstances. 

Heat,  Ventiiation  and  Ciotliing. 

Ilt-AT.  The  normal  teiniierattire  oi  the  human  hody  is  he'ween  its"  and  Itif 
lahrenheit.  varxiiiL;  very  little,  and  it  is  important  to  maintain  uniformity  in  the 
tcmperattiie  of  the  home.  Healthy  adults  n(|uire  less  luat  than  either  children 
or  old  people.  Imt  in  all  ci-i  s  the  temperature  can  he  a  little  lower  if  the  in.lividnals 
move  ahout  than  when  they  sit  still.  The  atmosphere  within  doors  as  a  (general 
rule  may  he  maintaiiud  at  from  Co'  to  C")  ,  unless  the  occupants  .sit  still,  as  in 
the  school  room,  in  which  cise  the  temperature  shonid  he  from  i\'>  to  tl)°.  In 
I'ld  people  and  iiiv.ilids  the  vital  processes  of  the  hody  proceed  more  praduallv 
and  they  cannot  take  iiccess.iry  exercises  for  maintainintr  tlie  vital  heat,  hence 
they  re<iuire  more  warmth  th;m  the  aver-.-e  healthv  adult.  In  children  the  relative 
aiiionnt  of  surt'ace  wherehy  the  hody  loses  heat  is  icreater  than  in  adults,  hence 
the  heat  ra.li.ites  more  rapiilly  from  the  hody.  |".ven  in  healthy  adults  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  re(|iiireinents  ami  for  this  reason  the  ditTerent  rooms,  such  as  the 
li\-'  j^  room,  diiiiiiij  room  and  licdroonis,  should  h:i\e  heatiny;  facilities  to  suit 
their  needs.  The  ;iverai,'e  dei^ree  of  heat  reipiired  for  ilie  different  rooms  sh,,nl,l 
he  ascertained  and  i  thernioineter  shonid  he  jirovided  so  as  to  etiahle  those  haviufj 
c'larjie  to  reinitiate  and  lihtain  uniformity. 

Power  to  rii^nlate  its  own  temperature  is  possessed  liv  the  human  hodv. 
When  the  outer  air  is  (]uite  col<l,  then  the  hody  consunii  tnore  food  and  relativelv 
more  heat  is  produced  to  maintain  the  temperature.  <  Mi  the  other  hand,  if  the 
outer  air  is  extremely  warm,  a  rel.itively  larger  amount  of  hlood  is  carried  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin  aihl  the  pers|)iration  which  is  secreted  passes  to  the  surface 
of  the  hody,  where  it  evaporates,  cau^iiii,'-  a  l.iweiinj,'  of  the  teni]  erature  to 
nuintain  the  normal  heat  of  the  hody.  It  will  he  seen  that  hoth  of  these  processes 
are  wasteful  and  that  they  consume  the  food  and  energ)  which  are  re<|uireil  for 
other  purposes.     ^\s   a   rule,  the   excessive   variatiotis  in  temperature  cause  a 
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KiTect  of  poor  ventilation. 


weakeninR  of  the  syst(>^>  owin(;  to  the  fact  that  in  either  case  they  demand  an 
extra  .iniount  of  food  and  make  K^fater  tWinantls  u|M)n  the  di^s^tivc  organs,  )iiu 
li'avi.'  less  of  thi-  vitality  of  the  fiKxl  to  builtl  up  brain  cncrfjy.  When  the  chan^;i  . 
of  tcni])fraturc  are  extremely  sudden  antl  the  bo<ly  is  not  properly  protcctctl  li. 
clothing;,  the  vitality  is  overtaxed  and  the  individual  is  afflicted  liy  what  is  com- 
nionly  called  "catchinj;  a  cold." 

\'kntil.\ti()\.     The  object  of  ventilation  is  to  supply  pure  air  indoors.    Thi. 

is  necessary  K-cause  the  processes  of  life  as  well  as  the  confinement  of  a  k'^H' 

quantity  of  air  within  a  room 

operate  to  contaminate  the  air 

by    (littiinishinjj    the    oxyj;en 

and   iiicreasiiijj  the   nitrogen. 

The  two  procfsses  of  ventila- 
tion  are   to   remove    foul   air 

and  sii])ply  an  etjual  amount 

of  pure  air.    In  a  lar^jer  sense 

tliev  include  the  removing  or 

dilution     of     iminirities,     the 

regulation  of  moisture  and  the 

cooling  or  warminj;  of  the  air 

Ordinary    ventilation    in    the 

home    has    no   effect   on    the 

quality  of  the  air  intro<lucc(l. 

since  it  supplies  only  such  air 

as    surrounds    the    room    or 

building  to  be  ventilated,  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  some  factorii-, 

the  air  may  be  filtered  through  meshes  of  wire  or  cotton  cloth  to  remove  particli^ 

of  dust.  Air  is  rendered  im- 
pure where  coal  or  gas  ;irc 
used  for  heatinjj  or  oil  ;inl 
Ras  are  employed  for  li};htiiiLr. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necess.irv 
to  Ruard  against  air  bein^' 
either  too  dry  or  too  niniM, 
the  former  bcinR  overcome  1  iv 
sprayiuR  with  water  and  ilic 
latter  by  employing  warmth 
or  a  warm  current  of  air  I'.ir 
dryinjj. 

All  rooms  should  be  pr'  ;■- 

erly  lighted  and  as  nuicli  >uii- 

Xo  artificial  liRht  is  as  wholesome  :i- 

sunlight,  hence  the  living  rooms  should  be  supplied  with  as  much  window  spaii- 

as  possible  and  the  amount  admitted  should  be  regulated  by  blinds  that  are  e;i-i'/ 

controlled.      If  porches  are   attached   to  houses  thev   should   be   so  located   :t'"l 

constnictetl  that  they  will  not  obstruct  sunlight  from  the  rooms  that  are  occupirl 

by  the  family  for  the  largest  amount  of  time  during  the  day. 
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light  as  pos.sible  slionUl  he  admittei!. 
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t  u»TiiiNf;.  The  kind  and  amount  of  clothinp  worn  should  he  rcjjiilated 
accDrditiK  to  the  M-asmi  ,,(  tin-  u;,r.  As  ;i  ^;l.|lcral  rule  luavier  clnthiiij;  and  .if 
a  ilarker  color  slwmM  U-  worn  iti  the  winter,  while  the  clothins,'  in  the  Miininer 
time  should  he  linhter  Ixith  in  weight  and  eol„r  Much  care  should  Ik-  taken  in 
chanKinj;  cIothinK  for  ihe  reason  that  a  sudden  change  of  this  kind  will  often 
cause  sickness  or  lead  to  inilis|N.siii.  •,.  (are  ixercised  in  this  re-ia-ct  will  ofKn 
.1.)  nuuh  Inward  niaintaiiiinj;  lualiii  and  evade  entirely  the  need  of  i-aving 
doctors'  hills. 

Materials  and  Repairs. 

It  IS  irne  ecimoniy.  ImiiIi  in  fiM,,!  and  clothinK,  to  huy  i;ond  materials.  Cheap 
^,'.H><|s  and  unwholesome  f.Mi.l  are  often  the  most  exiunsive.  We  should  never 
pnrchase  any  article  hecause  it  is  cheap,  since  this  is  false  economy,  an.l  our 
imrchascs  shoul.l  k-  made  oidy  hecause  the  articles  scctireil  are  ••ahiahlc  and 
are  of  use  to  us.  The  advice  to  purchase  what  is  Ih.iIi  jjood  an.l  needful  applies 
I.)  all  articles  used  in  the  h.ime,  no  matter  whether  ihev  a.e  fo.Hl,  tahle  linen. 
.Iecorati..ns.  t.uds  an.l  utensil,  ,,r  dnthiuK'.  In  all  these  niatters  we  slvmld  n.it 
Ik'  "a  penny  wise  and  a  pound  fnolish." 

Kverxthinj,'  .if  the  li.nisehol.l.  whellur  in.l.tt.rs  ,,r  .iiit.|o.)rs.  slunil.l  he  kept 
in  a  ^^.....I  state  of  repair.  I're.puntly  a  very  s,„:,l|  outlay  to  make  repairs  avoi.ls 
a  nuich  j;reater  expense  if  s.imetiiin;:  needing,'  alteiiti.m  is  ueKlecte.l.  Here,  too, 
vill  apply  the  old  aflame.  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

Practical  Suggestions. 

Kvery  housewife  shouM  have  a  practic.d  kn..wle.l(,'e  of  f.).).ls  and  their 
values,  no  matter  whether  -he  is  in  the  kitchen  h.rself  ..r  sui>ervises  the  w..rk 
done  hy  others  in  ti.e  kitchen.  The  youi.K'  nirl.  irrespective  of  her  stati<w  in  life, 
slioulil  learn  h.iw  to  prepare  an.l  serve  f.H,,ls  for  the  tahle  in  a  healthful,  .-ittractivc 
ami  ecinomical  manner.  In  fact,  .l.ime-tic  seience  shoul.l  he  stu.lie.l  t..  the 
extent  that  all  nuy  learn  the  hest  an.l  easiest  nieth.Hls  „f  housekeeping'.     It  should 

i;.ve  us  a  nientitic  kr..,u '■  i.^c  ..f  t Is  af.d  enaM.    m.  to  properlv  prepare  ami 

.omhme  them  s.)  as  to  pr  ,„ote  tile  Kreatest  p.,ssil,!,.  measure  of  health,  c.ntent- 
ment  and  d.nnestic  felicity. 

Chemistry  of  Cooking. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  Iti  ilomeMJc  ccouomv  is  t.)  learn  the 
.hauKes  in  the  omjH.siti.m  of  l.i.xls  hmuKht  ah..ut  hy  means  ,ir  application  .if 
heat.    There  are  four  very  imp.irtant  reasons  why  we  should  c....k  .nir  I I: 

1.  To  change  its  mechanical  con.liti.in  so  tjiat  it  niav  he  acte.l  upon  more 
readily  hy  the  difjestive  juices. 

•i.  To  make  it  more  paiatahle.  which  increases  the  lUnv  of  .saliva  an.l  stimu- 
lates other  (lijjestive  fimctions. 

■I  To  preserve  an.l  sterilize  the   f.io.l  an.l   kill  disea-e  Rcrms. 
4.  To  increa.se  the  .li^jestihility  of  many  kin.ls  of  f.).)ds. 

Boiling  Water. 

When  we  heat  water  to  the  hoilinj;  point  it  stis  free  fjases  .if  the  atmosphc 
which  have  been  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  such  as  nitroj^en.  oxygen  an 
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ca'bon  (lioxiilc.  These  gases  arc  more  dense  in  water  than  in  tlic  atmosphcn, 
hence  when  we  hdii  liie  water  they  e.\i)aTi(l  an(i  escai)e  in  the  atmosphere,  pm- 
diicin}^  the  l)nl)hles  which  rise  t(i  tlie  surface. 

Water  not  only  holds  j^^ases  in  solution,  hut  likewise  contains  many  dissolvc'l 
mineral  siihstances  ami  hacteria  and  other  orj^anic  matter.  I'lV  hoilinjj  the  w;it(  r 
numerous  harmful  or>;anisms  or  hacteria  are  killed  and  in  that  conditioi;  are 
rendered  le-s  injurious  to  health. 


3  RIBS 

4  SHOUlDEB  CLOD 

5  FORE  SHANK 

6  BRISKET 

7  CROSS  RtOS 

8  PLATE 

9  MAVei, 
)0tX)«4       . 
II  FUWK 

laftUMP 

a ROUND 

f4SE0>ND  CUT  ROUND 
I5H1ND  SHANK 

[BEEF] 


2 CHOCK 
3SH0UIJDER 
4F0liE5HAI«K 
5  BREAST 
&R18S 

7  torn 

8  FUNK 

ft  IPG 

lOHINOSHAf4K 
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JMfA&  . 

3tACK 
4MI0DUICUT 

5  8EUY 

6  HAM 
rRIBS 
SLOiN 


PORK 


(NECK 
2 CHUCK 
3  SHOULDER 
4FLANK 
&LOtN 
6U0 


MUTTON 


^^^.^ 
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Cuts  of  Meat. 

Meat  will  co^  k  as  (piiikly  in  a  lioiler  with  a  small  fire,  thou^di  l.irj^e  enou-i 
to  keep  the  water  boiling',  a-  it  will   if  there  i-   a  r.i.i;inj;  fire  and   intense  lu::: 
imder   it,   unless  '.he  pot   i-  covered   and  the  steam  hecomes   superheated.      11;. 
small  fire  will  d<i  the  Itest  c!a>s  nf  cookiiii,'  hn-aii-..-  i;  will   Uaiv  t!ie  liuat  ::;•  ; 
tender  and  juicy.     The  rea-on  for  this  is  that  violent  boilinj,'  e.!i!>es  the  ti"iu 
to  be  ruptured  and  torn  and  removes  the  juices. 
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Water  cannot  be  heated  hcyonc!  tlic  boilinjj  point,  which  is  'Jl",''  I'ahrenheit 
at  sea  level,  but  it  is  lower  as  the  altittulc  increal^es. 

Cooking  Meat. 

The  pleasing'  odor  of  conkinp;  meat  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  fat  and 
tissues.  It  is  not  necessary  tn  luat  water  to  the  boilinj:^  point  to  coaj^ulate  the 
albumen.  When  fats  are  jlronj^ly  lualed  they  break  up  into  fatty  acid  and 
fjlycerin.  I'ats  that  are  sulmcti  '  to  hi^h  luat  become  j;raniiLir  when  ciM)led,  as, 
for  instance,  fried  bacon,  t  ■!  .l<i  ;,■  u-  .mis  the  weight  of  meat  and  animal  foods 
and  in  some  ca-es  dimini  -  the  c.-e  of  'lii^cstion,  which  is  true  of  oysters. 
It  causes  the  water  in  me  to  ev.Tpin.iii.  ::.:■  permits  the  e-iapc  of  juices  and 
loss  of  fats. 

In  l)oilinj.j  meat  to  ma' 
dissolves  the  albumen.  Ilavo, 


iiou   .  first  be  i>!aced  in  cold  water.    This 
ruui  organic  salts,  produciii};-  small  quanti- 


iili,  It 
.;■;''. 
ties  of  lactic  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  li-sues  of  the  meat  and  nsolves  it  into 
a  soluble  form.  .\t  l-'il  temperature  I'ahrenheit  albmnen  coagulate-;  at  liii'^ 
it  becomes  ;i  clear  brownish  scum,  dreater  heat  converts  the  connective  tissues 
into  gelatin. 

The  longer  meat  is  boiled  the  less  nutritive  it  becomes,  but  the  brf)tii  is  made 
more  wlmlescime.  If  the  object  is  the  meat  iustiad  of  the  broth,  it  is  better  t<» 
plunge  the  meat  into  boiling  water  at  the  start.  This  coagulates  the  albumen  on 
the  surface  and  preveius  the  escipe  of  the  juices.  It  should  be  kept  in  boiling 
water  about  ten  minutes  ami  then  the  temperature  should  be  lowered  to  about 
ISC"  I'ahrenheit.  It  should  then  be  .'dlnwed  to  cnuk  luitil  it  is  tender.  The 
water  slimild  cover  the  meat  and  shnuld  be  repleiii-hed  with  boiling  water. 

Stewing  Meat. 

To  stew  meat,  t'lrst  place  it  in  cold  water  lo  extract  the  juices  and  tiavoring 
materials.  The  temper.iture  of  the  water  should  be  gradually  raised  to  ISi)-' 
I'ahreidieit  and  kept  at  that  point  'or  several  hours.  I.ong  slewing  coagulates 
the  albumen  and  makes  the  tibers  dryer  and  firmer.  The  substances  extracted 
from  meat  may  be  divided  into  three  dashes, 

1.  Meat  extracts  contain  no  gelatin,  fat  or  albumen,  hence  have  no  food 
value.     They  are  merely  stimulants. 

2.  Preserved  meat  juices  are  obtained  by  pressure. 

;{.  Tredigested  foods  are  obtained   Ironi  meat  by  artificial  digestion. 

Suggestive  Outline  on  Cooking. 

I.  Ei"i  KCTs  OF  IIi;at  and  Cookinc. 
1.  To  change  nuch.inical  condition. 
'..'.  To  improve  llavor  and  taste, 
.'i.  To  sterilize  food  and  kill  bacteria. 
II.  I'.oii.iNC,  Wati:i«. 

1.  Temperature  of  boiling  water  C.M".'     I'ahrenheit). 
"v*.  Reason  and  phenomena  for  bubbles, 
li.   Mineral  matters;  why  removed  by  boiling. 
I.  Time  re(piired  to  boil  food  in  water,  such  as  eggs. 
."i.   Kills  bacteria. 

(>.  lifTects;   a,  ( )n  meats;  b,  ( )n  vegetables. 
111.  Mkats. 

1.  I'loiling:    r>d(ir  and  taste. 

2.  .\ction  and  results. 

a.  .Softens  protein  cnutents. 

b.  I'^xcessive    cc«)king    coagulates    ami    hardens    the 

albumen. 
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Celery.,! 


White  •?oto!oc5  -' 
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RjuhyAid  Eggs 


c.  Breaks  up  the  fats, 

il.  I'liniis  fatty  acid-  anil  fjlyccnn. 

0.  I.oscns  tlic  wcij^jlit  <>f  meat. 

1.  Ill  most  cases  decreases  the  ease  of  digestion. 

;>.  How  to  make  broth. 

a.  Place  in  cold  water. 

li.  Acticiii  of  the  cold  water. 

c.  liffects  of  increasiiii;  teiiiperatiire. 

1.  .Mhiiiiien  coagulates  at  l-'iC  Fahrenheit. 
y.  Allnimeii  rises  as  a  scum  at  ItiO     r'ahrenlKi! 

d.  I'.ffect  of  long  boiling:    Improves  the  broth. 

■1.  I  low  to  boil  meat. 

a.  I'irst  plunge  into  boiling  water  and  boil  for  ton 

minutes. 

b.  Lower   the  tcmi)erature  to  about    l.sii'    and   b.;^ 

from   one  to  three   hours,   depending  upon  tlii 
kiiiil  of  meat. 
C.  Fish    should   not   be   plunge<l    into   boiling   w.iti' 
because  the  iiiotion  nf  tlie  water  tends  to  bre.i'. 
the  fish  u))  into  ."small  parts. 

5.  How  to  boil  where  Ixitli  broth  and  meat  are  to  be  u-ei' 
a.   I'irst — riace   in    cold    water    in    order    Xo   extra.' 

juices  and  llavdriiig  extracts. 
1),  Second — Slowly    raise   temperature   to    l.so     an  1 

kic])  at  tlii>  temperature  for  some  hours. 

c.  I'lTects  of  higher  tcuiperature  on  connective  ti 

sues,  albunun  and  fibrin. 

d.  Meat  extracts. 

1.  True  meat  extracts  contain  no  gelatin,  fat  ■- 

albumen. 

2.  Preserved  meat  juice  is  obtained  bv  pres-ui. 
•■?.   1  ;  cdigvste<l  foods   are  obtained   by   artifici  ' 

digestion. 

C.  Roasting  meats. 

Dilference  between  roasting  and  boiling, 
of  weight. 

1.  Due  to  what?    CF.vaporati<in.) 

2.  Ilnw  checked?    (Hy  fre(|uent  basting.) 

c.  Fire  re(|uired. 

d.  The  smaller  pieces  rcf|uire  somewhat  greater  luv 
Why?  ( To  prevent  the  drying  up  of  the  juice  .  ■ 

■  '.rolling  meat>:     \  quick  metho<l  of  roa-ting. 

a.  Method:    b'irst  place  (ju  iiuens(.'ly  Imt  -urfare 

b.  Reason:    'i.'<>  coayiilate  the  albumen  and  prevent 
escajie  of  the  juices, 

I"r\ing  meats  and  vegetables. 

a.  How  different  from  other  method^. 

b.  Aim  in   frying  vegetables. 

1,  To  siiften  and  ruinure  the  eillulosc 
framework. 

2.  To  gelatinize  the  grain  starches. 
S.  To  niiiove  ihe  'eitiiid-i'  covering  of  cell-     .. 

that    the    dige>tive    juices    may    act    ]])•■:■■ 
readily. 
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a. 
b.  L, 


IV.  r.AKi.Nr,  Rrkad,  Pastrv  and  Cakes. 

1.  Olijcct:   Tu  iiKikc  materials  more  porous  so  that  tlic  digestive  juices  may 

act  more  freely. 

2.  The  (loiij;'  . 

."!.  The  leaviii  (usually  yeast  or  hakiiifj  powder). 
.\.  ( )l)jcct :   To  raise  the  douf^h. 

B.  Effects. 

a.  I'roduco  c.-irlxm  dioxide.     (This  pas  acts  similar  to  steam.) 

b.  Causes   fermentation  of  starch,  ])ro(lucinj,'  alcohol. 

c.  I'.akiiif;  drives  ofT  the  alcohol. 
\'.  CooKi.vci  \'Er,i.TAr.i.i:s. 

1.  l!oilinfj. 

A.  Selectinii  and  value  of  vcfjetahles. 

]'>.  I'onditiou  >•{  trreeii  veyetahles  to  cook. 

C.  How  hoil  herlxiceous  varieties. 

n.  How  boil  roots  and  tubers.     Reason  \vh\  ? 

!•".  Why  add  baking  soda  in  bcilinj,'  vegetables  that  are  a  trillc  old? 

1".   Increase  of  weigin  in  boiling. 

(.;.   I'dancliing:    a.  Object  of;  b.  Results;  c,  Time  rcfiuired. 

H.  Seasoning  and  fini>liing  cooking. 

I.    I.nsses  in  conking. 

a.   riitatoe>  with  the  |ieeling  on   (very  little). 

1).   I'dtatoes  iieeled  ( .")0  per  cent  of  mineral  matter). 

c.  Carrots  and  other  vegetables. 
J.    I'lTects. 

a.  X'egetable  cellular  tissue  f softened). 

b.  Xitrogenous  niatter   (  C(iagulate>  ). 

c.  Starch  granulo   (absdrb  moisture,  swell  and  bur>t). 
<1.   I'lavors  are  developed. 

e.  Above  1  ■-'•■>"  the  ;ibiive  cb.inges  begin. 

f.  tiases  are  develiiped  and  oilors  escape. 

K.  I  low  cook  vegetables  and  cereals, 

a.  I'litatoes   (Irish  and  sweet  iiotatoes). 

b.  Turni])-..  cabbage,  s<|naNh.  beans,  peas,  apples,  etc, 

c.  Cereals:    (  )bject  in  cooking. 

1.  To  break   starch   granules,  thereby  dissolving  and  gelatin- 

izing the  st;ircli. 

2.  To  sterilize  tlic  material. 
■'!.  To  improve  the  flavor. 

■I.  To  make  the  fond  more  easily  digested. 

d.  Long,  slow  cooking  is  better  than  rapid  cooking. 

The  Kitchen. 

The  kilchen  should  be  kept  as  orderly  anil  uiih  as  nuich  system  as  any  room 
in  the  house.  There  sliouhl  be  a  place  for  everything  and  all  the  utensils,  when 
thoroughly  cleaned  after  using,  should  be  placed  where  they  belong,     ^[odern 
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kitclicn<  have  linok-,  ^litlvcs  ainl  caliiiu'ts  to  receive  all  tlic  iiteii>ils,  includiii,; 
ladles,  kettles  ami  pet-. 

Recent  re]ii.rts  \>i  liealtli  ofi'icers  -Ikuv  that  disease  is  fre(|iieni'  tried  li\ 
flies,  hence  they  and  other  injects  simnld  imt  he  )ierniitted  tn  inl'i  kitchen 

r.urax  sininkled  on  the  tlnnr  and  >lKKe-  at  ni.i;ht  will  eau>e  ru  > ;,  t..  leav> 
and  ants  arc  exterminated  hy  nsintj  sa.i;e.  Separat"  jilaces  >hi)uld  he  provided  I'  i 
hrnshes.  hrooins,  ino]>s  and  wash  rai^s. 

The  Dining  Room. 

* 'leanline-s  and  order  in  the  dinin:,'  ronni  i-  a  matter  of  ]>ride  to  tlie  correi  i 
hon-ekieper.  All  the  d'-he-  and  tahle  titiMi-iK  -honld  ],^^  cleaned  after  tlu'  in<:,l 
to  prevent  tluin   from  tarni>hiiiL;-  and  to  h.iw  them  readv   for  the  next  serviei 


Tht;  r.rcakfnst  T.i!.l<-  -li.ivs  t.>  Set  It. 

If  the  tahle  i-  laid  -onie  time  hefore  tiic  meal,  the  plates,  cnps  and  ^lassr-  sh.<ii!  i 
he  turned  to  ])revent  ihi-l  ;ind  in-ects  from  .LjettiiiL;  into  them. 

It  i>  a  ni.-irk  of  thou-htfuliu-"  and  alti-iuioii  i,p  place  the  napkins  and  di-h. 
on  the  tahle  at   the  proper  time  hefore  lici^innini,'  a  meal.     A  pitcher  of  watc 
is  alway~  in  ordu-  .-it  lhi>  lime.     The  victuals  should  not  he  placed  on  the  tah' 
too  Mion  hut  they  >lioulil  he  served  at  the  he.^innin.i;-  of  the  meal,  thus  preveiuin- 
tiiem  from  heconun^-  eoid  or  >t;ile  hefore  latinj:;. 

It  i-  well  to  have  a  re.!,'ular  time  for  each  meal  of  the  day  and  each  mcnih  ■ 
of  the  family  >hould  he  re.ady  at  this  time.     The  service  of  the  ine.al,  wlien  it  i 
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ready  and  all  arc  prepared  for  it,  becomes  a  pleasant  pastime.  A  cluster  of  fresh 
!l()\^  -s  p-accfully  arranged  and  fruit  in  season  contribute  nuicli  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  meal. 


How  and  What  to  Eat. 


At  meal  time  all  the  cares  of  business  should  be  forpottcn  and  the  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  selection  of  such  food  as  is  served.  ( )nly  the  ([uantity 
tiiat  will  be  eaten  should  be  served  to  or  be  taken  by  any  one.  It  is  better  to 
ask  for  a  second  helping,'  than  to  take  more  on  the  p!ate  than  can  be  eaten.  All 
classes  of  food  should  be  well  masticated  so  as  to  mix  them  thoroui;hly  with 
saliva.  Tlio;e  who  will  violate  this  well  understood  re(|uirement  cannot  fail  to 
imitair  their  health. 

The  substances  used  for  forxl  may  be  classified  in  three  pfroups,  but  it  nni>t 
be  remembered  that  each  ^tou])  consists  of  a  larjje  variety  of  articles  which  are 
more  or  less  healthful  or  nutritious  to  the  body.  These  KroitjJS  consist  of  minerals, 
proteins  and  compounds  which  contain  no  nitrogen.  This  is  a  practical  sub- 
division and  will  answer  the  purpose  in  f,'eneral  housekeeping^. 

.JiHCral  foods  etni)race  substances  which  coiUain  nitrogen  as  well  as  some 
which  contain  no  nitrogen.  ( )f  these  water  is  the  iirincipal  food  substance. 
In  fact,  all  substances  used  for  fo(Kl  coiUain  water,  the  ))ercentage  ranging 
from  II)  to  !»■>.  Kvery  portion  of  the  human  body  contains  more  or  less  water, 
the  i)ercentage  of  water  in  the  body  being  from  til!  to  :,".  piT  cent.  Other 
minerals  include  iron,  lime,  soda  and  salt. 

The  proteins  may  be  classiticd  as  albuminoids,  gelatinoids  and  extractives. 
These  are  all  very  imitortant  foods  and  in  some  forms  are  necossary  to  sustain 
life.  Such  foods  as  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  lean  part  of  meat,  the  casein  of 
miik  and  the  white  of  an  egg  are  among  the  important  albuntinoids.  Ctlatin  is 
a  typical  form  of  the  gelatinoids.  These  foods  are  digested  easily.  b:xtractives. 
such  as  beef  tea,  are  much  used  for  invalids  and  are  obtained  by  pressure  or  bv 
soaking  meat  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  ]ii'.     Fahrenheit. 

The  food  sulistances  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen  include  the  two  classes 
known  as  hydrocarbons  and  carbohydrates.  The  hydrocarbons  are  the  heat- 
producing  foods  and  include  the  oils  and  fats  derived  from  animals  and  vege- 
tables. Carbohydrates  supply  energy  to  the  body,  including  some  animal  heat, 
and  embrace   sugar,   starch   and   other   substances  of  vegetable  origin. 

It  has  been  determined  by  a  long  line  of  scieiuific  investigation  that  tile 
Iiuman  Ixidy  rciiuires  daily  about  one  and  three- fourth  ounces  of  i)rotein,  about 
one  and  three-fourth  ounces  of  fat  and  about  sixteen  ounces  of  carbohydrate 
foods.  This  may  be  explaine.l  more  clearly  by  saying  that  these  (luaiitities  of 
food  are  found  in  five  and  one-hall  ounces  of  beef,  one  and  three-fourth  ounces 
"f  butter,  seven  ounces  of  potatoes  and  eighteen  ounces  of  bread.  These  elements 
are  of  course  fountl  in  varying  proportions  in  other  fields  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  same  foods  should  be  taken  continuously.  On  the  other  hand,  varielv 
is  the  spice  of  life  in  eating  as  well  as  in  all  things  essential  to  the  borly  and  mind. 
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Averase  Time  Required  for  Cooking. 

It  is  flifficiilt  to  prescril)e  the  exact  time  that  food  should  be  cooked,  owin;,' 
to  the  fact  tiiat  ^izc  and  age  of  the  comniodities  as  well  as  climatic  and  dtlur 
conditions  inllucncc  very  materially,  'llie  following  is  a  table  that  can  lie 
fcjllowcd'  imder  ordinary  circumstances  : 


Asparagus 

lieans,  Lima 

Hcans,  navy  

I'lcans,  string   

liecf,  Cornell 

I'lClf.  )H)ttl'(l    

Iiccf,  smoked   

lieef,  fresh,  |)er  pound 

I'-eets   

I'russels  Sprouts 

t'ahliage 

t'aulilldwcr 

Carrots,  young 

Chicken 

Corn,  green   

Fish— 

Rass,     Pihu'fish,     Salmon 
and  other  oily  fish,  pt-r 

pound  

Fowl    


IIRS. 


Boiling. 


MIN. 

.35 

Codfish, 

but. 

per  !>( 

Crawfish 

Lobster 

Ham 

Ha 
Piki 
und 

ddock.    Hali- 
.     Whitefish, 

IIRS. 

2 

o 

MIX. 

25 

]  -, 

•M) 

:t5 

1 '. 

v'O 

Lentils  .  .  . 

:i5 

Macaroni  . 
Mutton  ..  . 

•')  I 

.•!5 

1  -, 

1(1 

(  hiions  .    . 

•v'(t 

I'arsnips    . 
I'eas 

... 

20 

1  "i 

50 

Peas,  drie.i 
I'ork.  salt 
Potatoes  .. 

15 
]0 

•J  (I 

Rice 

l.'i 

Si^aghetti  . 
Spinach  . . 
Ttirkev  ..  . 

10 

1-, 
1  -, 

25 

Turnips  . . 

:;o 

M        ! 


1  "■, 
'  "r-, 

■'';::s 


''■'1 


ii'l  '■ 


till 


[I     ^.'iw 

1 1  ai^ 


Heef.  ribs,  per  poimd 

Peef.  round,  per  pound.  .  .  . 

Chicken,  per  poimd 

Duck  or  (loose,  per  pound. 

Fillet  of  P.eef 

Fi>h.  large  

Fish,  small 

Game  birds,  large 


Roasting. 

MIN'.  MIN 

0  to  12  (iame  birds,  small 15  i. .  ■; 

10  to  It)  1  lam.  per  pound 

12  to  15  Lamb.  ])er  pound V.'  tti  I 

1>*  to  20  Mutton,  leg.  per  pound.  .. .  12  in  ': 

'M  Mutton,  saddle,  pei"  pound.  l(t  t"   I 

50  to  CiO  Pork  and  X'eal.  ()er  pound.  .  i 

15  to  25  Turkey,  per  pound 12  1'   ; ' 

30  to  10  \'enison.  per  pound 10  to  \: 


Broiling. 


Beefsteak.  1  in.  thick 

Beefsteak.  1 ' ',  in.  thick.  . , 
Bluefish.  Shad  or  Trout.. 

Chicken,  spring 

F'ish,  small 


MI\. 
10  to  12 

12  to  ir, 

20  to  25 

15  to  20 

8  to  12 


Came  birds    S 

Lamb  chops    .'^ 

Mutton  chops   10 

Pigeons lo 


MIN 

t.l  ^1 

{■■  ]• 

h-  r, 

t"  i."i 


HRS. 


Ri.scuits 

Bread,  white   1 

Bread,  rye,  graham,  etc. . . .     8 


Baking. 

MIV.  IIRS.      MIV. 

20      Cake 1  to  1'j  it-. 

V  ikes,  small    20  to  50  in  ti. 

Custard 1  !  r. 
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Questions. 

Define  domestic  science.    What  can  you  say  of  its  advancement? 

P.y  illustration  compare  tlic  primitive  methods  of  cookinf,'  with  the  present. 
Why  should  women  study  <lnniestic  econom>  ? 

How  does  the  cost  of  livinp  in  a  homo  where  scientific  cooking  and  manage- 
ment are  ol)served  compare  witli  that  of  a  home  where  they  are  not  ohserved? 

Why  is  health  given  su'di  a  iiromincnt  place  in  this  study?  What  is  the 
normal  temiKTature  of  the  body?  The  average  temperature  of  a  room  should  be 
Iiow  many  degrees? 

What  advantage  is  there  in  ventilating  a  room  through  opening  a  window 
at  the  top?  How  can  the  air  of  a  living  room  or  office  be  supplied  wi.a  the 
necessary  amount  ,>i  moisture ?     2."iv'(). 

Of  what  special  value  is  sunshine  in  the  house?  Why  snould  rules  of  sanita- 
tion be  rigidly  enforced? 

What  is  the  most  economic  rule  in  purchasing  food  and  clothing?     200!». 

Contrast  the  importance  of  repair  v.ork  by  nature  and  by  people. 

State  some  reasons  for  cooking  food.  Is  cooked  food  always  more  digestible 
than  raw  food?    Why  is  boiled  water  most  pure? 

ICxpIain  how  to  make  broth;  how  to  make  soup;  how  to  stew  meat.  Why 
are  roasted  and  i)akcd  foods  generally  most  wholesome? 

What  effect  lias  leaven  in  bread?  How  long  should  bread  be  baked?  Why 
is  warm  bread  considered  unwholesome?     ;><>."i. 

Name  the  chief  mineral  foods.    Wliicli  two  seem  most  valuable? 

Why  are  tlies  considered  a  pest  ?  What  iiieaii>  should  be  employed  to  exter- 
minate llics,  ants  and  roaches? 

Describe  a  modern  kitchen.  Xame  some  of  the  latest  improvements  for  the 
kitchen. 

State  the  amount  of  food  elements  required  by  the  human  body  daily  and 
how  these  may  be  supplied,    \\hat  benefits  are  derived  from  variety  in  foods ? 

Which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  foods?  What  is  the  food  value  of  milk?  lOOr. 

Define  albuminoids,  gcIatinoi<ls  and  extractives  and  tell  how  each  is  obtained. 

Give  a  number  of  suggestions  for  comfort  and  cheer  in  the  dining  room. 


The  Home  in  Liter  iture. 

lieware  of  little  expenses;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. — Praiiklin. 

'Mi(l  pleasures  an<l  palaces  though  wc  may  roam. 
lie   it  ever  so  humble  there's   no  place   like   hniiic. 

— I'iiync. 

Houses  arc  built  to  live  in  more  than  to  look  on;  therefore  let  use  be  preferred 
before  uniformity,  except  where  both  can  be  had. — Bacon. 

N'cithinj;  lovlier  can   ho   foiiiul 
In    woman,    than    to    study    housfliold    gnmN. 
And  good  works  in  her  hushand  to  proincite. 

—itilton. 

May  not  taste  be  eotttpared  Ici  tliat  exquisite  sense  of  the  hoc,  which  instantly 
discovers  and  extracts  the  quintessence  of  every  flower,  and  disregards  all 
the  rest. — Grevillc. 
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Penmanship. 

Of  all  those  arts  in  wliicli  the  w^e  excel. 
Nature's  thief  iiiaslerpieec  is  writing  well. 
— Buiktnyham. 

WKiriNTi  is  tlie  art  of  expressing  tliotiglit  or  recording  ideas  on  paprr 
or  other  inatirial>  i)y  inians  of  letters  and  other  ciiaracters.  This  luini 
of  expressing  thought  was  invented  as  a  means  of  connmniicatitig  wilh 
people  after  the  inhahitanls  of  the  earth  hecanie  so  mniierous  that  tliev  ecnild  imi 
remain  in  close  contact.  The  earliot  kind  of  writing  was  done  hv  signs,  Muh 
as  were  u>ed  in  the  very  early  perind  of  .\ssyria.  ami  this  da-s  of  writing  i, 
known  as  idco.^nif'luc.  .Modern  writing,  sncli  as  we  use,  is  known  as  f'lwn.'- 
piil'hic  and  employs  letters  or  signs  to  represent  sonnds  or  wonls. 

Ihe  I'gyptiaiis  employed  the  S(>-calle<l  liicnii^l\fliic  system  of  writing  in 
which  ideas  are  represented  hy  copying  ohjects  from  nature.  This  >\steni  i- 
kiKjwn  as  picture  '.cnliiii;  and  in  more  recent  times  has  heen  snpi)lemente.l  liv 
arhitrary  signs.  The  Japanese  ^lill  cini)Ioy  the  hrn>h  in  writing  and  ilhiminate 
their  hook^  in  gold  and  colors. 

r.nsine-s  writing  is  now  done  almost  exchi.-ively  hy  machines  called  l\tr- 
writers,  of  which  tliere  are  many  kinds  on  the  marke't,  Imt  bookkeeping  .im! 
personal  corre-pondence  necessarily  emiilciy  hatid  writing  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Shorth.md  writing,  known  as  stcnoi^rupliy,  is  em|>loye<l  where  great  rapiditv  i^ 
necessary  and  is  taught  generally  in  Ini-ineNS  colleges'and  in  manv  pulilic  m-Ih"  I-. 

Writing  hy  hand  is  called  }eiiinaiishi(<  from  tlie  fact  that  it  employs  a  j'c!. 
The  pens  were  formerly  made  entirely  of  the  (|nills  (.f  birds,  taken  from  l!i. 
wings  and  rectrices  of  the  tail,  but  now  they  arc  manufacture(r  from  steel  .t 
altiimiinm.  The  study  and  teaching  of  penmanship,  sometimes  cal!.  I 
chiroi^ntf'liy,  is  one  of  the  important  branches  of  learning  and  rc(iuires  a  l.iri' 
amount  of  jnacticc  and  exerci>c  work. 

Methods  in  Penmanship. 

Objects:     a.  Legibility;  b.  Rapidity;  c,  ICndurance, 
Position:     a.  r.od\  ;  b]  I'eet ;  c,  .\niis;  d,  Head. 

Movements:  a.  I'inger ;  b.  I'orearm  ;  c,  Whole  arm;  d.  Combined  filler 
and  forearm. 

System:     a.  Slant;  b,  \ertical:  c,  Me<lial. 

Objects. 

The  stttdy  and  practice  of  writing  involves  the  three  points  of  legil)!li 
rapidity  and  eiulurance.  To  secure  legibility,  the  student  must  have  a  cmi;, 
knowle<lge  of  the  forms  of  letters,  which  is  best  impressed  upon  the  miinl  Iv 
observing  and  practicing  on  correct  copy,  and  the  muscles  must  be  trained  c.\:>'- 
fully  in  older  to  make  legible  the  writii:g.  .\iter  reasonable  legibility  is  .  1.- 
tained,  it  becomes  necessary  to  practice  with  the  view  of  securing  rapidity  as  u.!l 
as  mastery  of  movement.     Students  develop  endurance  only  by  much 'practice. 
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Certain  forms  may  be  cmplm-cd  to  an  advantage  for  flic  entire  ela«.  but  the  work 
nui>t  III-  i-li;iii),'rci  i.r  tli-omiiiiiicd  uIkm  llic  iiiii-ck^  luroiiif  liml. 

It  imist  1)0  r(.Tii)^iii/i(l  that  all  >tii(liiit^  ai(|iiiri-  a  tiiuleiKv  to  uriti-  vcrv 
similar  to  copy.  „r  jjcomic  imilatnrs  of  iIk-  tiailiir,  it  tliiv  ptactia-  on  siKcitic 
forms  throuKhoiit  the  coiir>i-.  hor  tlli^  nax.ii  it  i.  .|iiiti:' mrc^sarv  to  variatc 
the  work  from  tuiii'  to  lime.  i-;ase  of  exiviilioii  together  with  iiiili'viihialitv  in 
form  are  aoimred  if  thr  practice  work  i-.  Mifti.iiiit.  Ilk-  matter  of  ovircomiiiL' 
muscular  riKwhty  hy  i)raclice.  Mich  as  c!o>iuo  |„,-crs,  rai^ti^;  and  lowcrin-  arin> 
and  other  cahsthcmc  exercises,  si,,,,,!,!  liken  ise  receive  earlv  attention  in  the 
course. 


Position. 

In  order  to  secure  correct  position  in  writintj  it  i 
and  desks  yell  adapted  to  tin  size  of  the  student, 
sijuarely  hefore  the  de-k,  in  an  uiirii^lit  ]io- 
sitioii.  and  the  ri;,dit  elhow  s|i,,ulil  rest  (,ii  or 
near  the  lower  rij^dit  corner  of  the  de-k. 
The  feet  sImhj,!  rest  si|uarely  on  the  tloor. 
niakinj,'  it  necessarv  that  the  seat  he  tilted  to 
the  si/e  of  the  student.  I'upils  should  ikjI 
he  inTiiiitted  to  lean  forward  to  rest  lluir 
weifiht  on  the  arm.  hut.  instead,  sli.uild  sit 
uprij,dit  s,,  the  arm  will  have  entire  freedom 
in  movement. 


necessary  to  have  seats 
The   learner   should   sit 


Movements. 


Th. 


lie  matter  of  unployjnj,'  specific  move- 
ments in  teachiut;  writiii!,'  mu-t  he  diiermiued 
to  a  larj;e  eMeiit  h\  the  iii-tniclor.  Sltideiits 
who  are  easy  in  their  niovemerts  .-md  ac- 
(luire  rapidly  n-ed  only  a  few  suijijeqions 
and   tisuallv   emjiloy  a   CiUiiliination  ui  move- 


sitiou  at  the  Writing  Desk. 


ments.  Primary  grades  should  ac.juire  iree.lom  in  the  Ihr^cr  morcmcut  and  the 
xJiolc-arm  ,ii,'zrin,-iit.  liiisine-  wrilinj,'  is  done  most  suceessfullv  hv  the  forc- 
(inn   inorcnu-nt.     .\1I   these   movements   eni;a-e   to   a  jjreat   extent   the   so-called 


nuischir  movcmrnt.  which  employs  ]articulariv  the  mu-cles  ofVlie  arm  from  "the 
liouMi-r  to  tlie  wri-t. 

In  holdin-  the  pen,  the  arm  -li.,uld  reM  on  the  mtiscle  of  the  forearm  just 
the  wrist  sh,HiId  he  ke|it  sli-hily  ahove  tile  pai)er.     This 


helow  the  elbuw.  and 


will  enable  the 

!-:;ip-.lit\     -li,,iii, 


haiK 

!  he 


.■  .irni  ^IioiiKI  v 


I  to  i^lidc  easily, 
acjuircd   hv  thi- 


VMl  at  tlif  arrow. 


tinkers.      Much   practice   work 
exercises  in  writing. 


the  mus 
exeleisi 

emploveil 


les  ot  llie  arm  serviiitj  a 
in   the  muscles  of  the  tliii 
hould   he  emiil 


in   a<ldition  to  the 


a  iJivot. 
mh  and 
regular 
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The  systems  of  writinp  difftT  soniowliat.     ( )ri(iiii;illy  the  writing  was  trrl:- 
cat.  this  rcprcsiiiting  iimrc  nearly  the  priiileil  fiirins,  but  it  ki^x'^'^'I'v  a'^iiiiu'i' 
slant  form  hecanse     -^  >*      .^„  Ol  I  V    — *—  Rrcalir  rapi'litN 

wrilinp  ran  Ite  ob- 
ti-m.  N'lTtical  writ- 
shown  in  the  ilhis- 

le^ihli'  but  ri(|uires  more  time  in  execution,  tlie  hues  bein;;  simi)ler  and  haviiii;  iIi. 
roiin(hu'ss  of  letter  f<'rms.  Shiiit  ti'c/.'Jd;;  is  now  tauj,'ht  more  ^'enerallv  than  an 
otiier.  lull  in  some  sehiMiIs  the  mci!\il  form  is  used.  I)einjj'  a  eonipromi^e  belwuii 
tile  slaiU  and  the  vertical.  .\>  a  );>  .oral  rule  it  is  advisable  to  teach  a  system  i|uii.' 
closely  in  the  ear'y  jjrades.  rei|uiriMj,'  the  sludent>  to  reproduce  exact  fornix,  an  I 
later  to  permit  them  to  develop  an  imlividualily  which  will  j;ive  tone  and  di.i! 
acter  to  their  penmanship. 

Teaching  Penmanship. 

I.  Teach  the  pu|>il  to  overcome  nui>cular  ri>,'idity  by  pvint;  suitable  work 
This  work  nui>t  consist  of  s\ich  phvsicil  exercises  as  will  emjiloy,  at  ilillermt 
times,  all  the  nuisdo  of  the  hand,  arm  aiiil  siioulder.  Some  pnpiK  will  nn  1 
very  little  wlii'.c  others  reiptire  a  yreat  amount  of  these  exercises,  dependin:;  \\\<'  i 
how  well  they  control  the  nniscular  movemei  ts  and  whether  they  h.ive  the  neii 
sary  endurance  to  keep  steailily  at  the  work  durinj.;  the  class  exercises. 

II.  All  pupils  can  not  be  expected  tn  hold  their  finders  in  exactly  the  s,ii,  , 
position,  since  the  hand  and  fuitrers  ditTir  somewhat  in  size  and  con-trncii'  " 
I"or  this  reason  it  is  well  to  follow  the  lines  f)f  natur.il  physical  traininj.j  at  t'n  : 
and  (.jradnallv  induce  the  learners  to  acquire  correct  habits  and  usaj,'e  as  tlu 
progress. 

HI.     TIk,  first  exercises  in  the  primary  ),'rades  should  bo  with  the  reading 
lesson.     I'uiiil-  -lijubl  first  use  pencils.    The  form  of  the  letters  must  be  fixid  in 
the  mind  befi-:;.  students  can  be  expected  to  write  them  correctly  or  rapid!  . 
Pen  and  ink  can  be  introduced  as  soon  as  some  speed  has  been  acquired,  usu.ii! 
in  the  second  prade. 

I\'.  Giwd  position  and  correct  speed  shoul.l  alwavs  be  insisted  on  in  .■:'! 
cases.  Where  a  class  is  at  work,  all  the  learners  sliouM  be  taujjht  to  work  ;  i 
unison  and  pract.ce  on  the  same  lessons. 

\',  Aim  to  correlate  movement  in  all  written  work.  This  can  bo  -.w- 
coniplisheil  only  when  the  grade  teacher,  who  is  constantly  with  the  ])upils.  li..- 
studied,  digested  and  mastered  the  jireceding  steps.  .\n  expert  ])eninan  .nil 
skille<l  teacher  of  writing — Riving  occasional  lessuns  in  the  class — win;Iil  :ir 
coinplish  but  little  in  this  stage  of  transition  from  movement  drill  to  movenu  r  t 
writing. 

\'I.  Emphasize  the  element  of  speed  application  and  movement  direct:'  m 
in  letters,  parts  of  letters,  words  and  connective  lines.  In  this  step,  which  is  .  ir 
of  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  ujion  good  formation,  and  consequently  \\y  i 
good  writing,  pupils  must  be  taught  that  a  line  is  the  product  of  the  motion  u-r.': 
that  the  motion  j)receding  the  contact  of  the  pen  to  the  paper  nnist  be  in  the  '':- 
rection  of  the  line  to  be  made,  and  that  some  lines  being  more  complex  il:.i!i 
others  should  be  made  with  less  speed. 

\TI.  Strengthen  in  pupils  the  power  of  observation  ami  mental  conci  •- 
tration  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  one  letter  to  another  in  -i c 
slant  and  spncings.  This  is  an  essential  and.  final  step  in  teaching  writin;,"-  ;':'.- 
bodying  extreme  legibility,  rapidity,  ease  and  endurance.  I'uiiils  who  have  ' 
mastered  this  final  step  may  secure  good  position  and  easy  muscular  movement   n 
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all^writtcn  work.  I.u.   llu-  writinj;  i,  lik.lv  t„  1..  ^.lr^;nl  ;■„.!  .li>M,,at..|  i„  ap- 

111  the  diajjraiii  is  simwii 
an  (lutliiic  of  ilii-  ti)p  111'  a 
desk  iisiil  in  wrilini;,  tjiv- 
iiijr  lln'  |p(isiti,,n  cfllic  wril- 
in),'  paiKT  on  till'  ilcsk,  pc 
sitimi  (if  lictli  anus,  ami 
the  dinitiiiii  in  wliiili  tlu' 
))tn  iiKiM's  tu  si'ciiri-  tiiii- 
fiinn  slant.  A  ixpri-scnN 
the  i'Il»>w  of  tin-  rijs'lit  arm 
and  its  ))(isiti(in  on  tin- 
dfsk  :  I!,  the  tiniscnlar  rist 
iif  till'  fcnarin  ;  I '.  ihc  po 
silion  of  the  Kit  hand  :  I), 
tiie  j)i'nholdir:  !■;.  tlio  im- 
:ij,'inary  line  nloM};  wiiiili 
llif  pfn  slidtild  nioM'  in 
niakiii),'  upward  and  down- 
ward  strokes. 


Exercises  in  Writing. 


Exercise  I. 

Stn.ly  the  exercises  in  il,i.  li...,,n  earelnlh  lKl..re  the  work  is  attempted  The 
closest  poss.hio  attenlMi.;  slmnl.l  he  '^W,-u  u,  i.enhol,|in5,r.  nni^enlar  relasati/.n  and 
P"sit„,„  ,,|  the  pnpd.  A  ,t;ood  nutil.d  pic.ne  of  the  1.  iyht.  strokes,  proportions 
and  genera  appearance  ot  these  drilN  slmnld  Ik-  ohiained  l.v  each  piipil  |.-,cli 
section  ot  the  lolloum-  dhisiratio,,  i,  made  l.v  one  hnn.lre.l  c.mnts-       '    '       '      ' 


Exercise  II. 

Tlie  teacher  slionld  carefnllv  stn.Iv  the  illustration  v.hich  accomp.anies  this 
exercise.  1  ractice  to  connt  as  ihe  pupils  do  the  work,  l-.acli  downw.inl  stn>ke 
^lio„|,l  |,e  Governed  hy  a  connt  and  the  npward  stroke  shonid  not  \k'  connle.l  The 
a.lv.mta-es  ot  connlni-  are  th.at  the  rapid  si„,ient  is  1„1,|  i„  duck,  the  slow  n„pil 
1-  cnlueiied.  and  all  the  pniuU  soon  learn  to  work  in  nnison. 

C.rnct  s,,eed  shotdd  he  acpiired.  The  .I.ailv  exercise  sl„,„1.!  recinire  a  cer- 
tain anionnt  ot  work  and  this  w..rk  nuist  he  done  thoront,dilv.     The  second  himl 

-la  watch  is  a  j,' 1  pmde  in  rei^nlatin-  the  speed  of  the  class.     Cmnt  l>v  tens  as 

tollows:  1.  •.',  .!.  I.  .-,.  ,;.  •;,  s.  :i.  lii_i,  •>.  :i.  |,  ,-,.  ,;_  -  s.  n.  -.'(i—i  •>  ;]  i  r,  ti  r 
\  !'.. ■!!'._  etc..  cntinnini:  muil  one  hundred  or  two  'hnn.lred.  de'pjndi'n"-'  on  the 
ciiirtl,  ,,|  the  lime  av.adahle  for  the  exercises.  |-re,|nenth  review  former  lessons' 
I  ractice  the  tollowin-' drill: 


■195 


Sim 

.''■1* 


rf 


Exercise  III. 

!ii  tliis  cxcrri»f  pr.'ifiifc  tlic  coniiiiici  ii\:il.  It  i-  the  ropcati'il  fnrm  of  n  lari;!' 
capital  I  I.  I  li-'  lii'^l  n  >iill>  can  Ik-  >'lilaiii(il  mily  wliiii  tlu'  iiiitid  ami  iiiii'-cli'  w^tk 
in  piTlVit  liariiiniiy.  Study  tin  tiyiirc  ran  fully  ami  >(i'  In  it  that  tlir  fnnii^  writlm 
have  till'  ]iii'iHr  ^latit  and  inrrnt  iiirM'>  arc  nlttaiiuil.  A  H'xiA  plan  i<  fur  ili. 
tiailur  In  nliMTvi'  till'  wiirk  and  ripiat,  "Kiiundrr,  rouiHJir,  widir,  widiT,"  ii^  , 
a>  till'  prndiiii-  ni'iil  tn  lir  iiiiprni'il. 


Exercise  IV. 

UtTf  «!■  l)i),'iii  to  litiild  tlio  fnrni  uf  tlii-  capital  Utter  A.  Do  not  ovi'il.'.k 
onintint;  a^  llii'  pnpiU  praiti.f  tin-  ni'iviiiu'nt.  Notice  tlu'  diri'Ction  tlu-  pin  >liMn'd 
innvi'.  a>  iinlicalid  in  the  iippir  ilhi^lralion.  I'railiic  thi^  until  pcrtVct  freed. .ni 
is  (ihlaiiud  anil  the  nni-ile-  re-|)<i  'd  easily  tn  the  mind.  After  this  priliinin:ii\ 
drill,  hej^in  to  jiroduee  tile  letter  A.  as  >lio\vn  in  the  second  ]iart  of  the  illusirati -ii. 

Exerc  se  V. 

Take  a  -.liort  tinie  to  spcik  aliout  correct  ])<isition  of  the  liody  and  arni^,    (  i["  ii 
and  close  the  tin>;ers  of  tlie  ri^ht  haml ;  exer-ise  the  ri;.;ht  arm  hy  raisiiii;  and  !■  v, 
erinj;;  see  to  it  that  all  pupils  hold  the  i>en  c  irrectly.      I'he  illustrations  in  ihi-  e\- 
ercise  may  serve  for  two  or  more  daily  lestuns.     In  connection  with  them  iii.ikc 
reviews  of  ])revious  les-ons. 

e  ^  (3  (2  ^  e  (3  ^ r5(^ 

Exercise  VI. 

Practice  is  the  essential  element  in  leaMiing-  to  write  a  heamifnl  hand.  Ki.|> 
in  mind  the  need  ^^l  correctness  in  slant,  lieij^ht,  size  and  heaviness  or  li',;litiii  -- 
of  tlie  lines.  In  this  exercise  are  comhined  iractice  on  the  small  letters  o  :ind  in. 
F.ach  of  these  shouhl  he  the  hasis  of  several  K'sson.s.  .\ini  at  efliciencv  no  ui.itt'  r 
how  many  days  are  re<juire(i.    Count  for  each  ilownward  stroke  as  before. 


-zr- 
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ExcrcUc  VIL 


Drill,  cii  .ill  the  Icttir-  of  tla-  jiIplialMt  can  Ik;  .T-ranpi-«l  liy  the  teacher  from 
till'  fl■r«■^;ll|Il^J  cxmixi',.  The  >tiiihiils  who  Mu.litil  ,(1  |ir;ulicc(l  the  ]irccciling 
larcfiiil)  .-lioulil  Ih:  ria<ly  fur  any  of  the  litters  an.j  tinures. 


-V^i^ 


Exercise  VIIL 


Tile  le-on«  siics.sto.l  in  ilii,  .xirci-i.  are  to  I,e  eon^ciitive  l.ir  several  weeks 
eaeh  le- on  to  |,o  preeede-l  1,\  drill  work  and  reviews  of  j.revions  letters  and  niove- 
nieiltv  Stndeiilv  slionid  write  from  tilleeti  to  eit;lueen  word-  in  a  niinnte  j'Ve- 
•  inently  eonii.are  the  wrk  with  the  drill.  Trace  tile  capital  Utt.T>  at  the  he^finninij 
ol  the  Work  Ml  tile  air  hef..re  iiuiliiii:  the  pen  .m  tlie  paper,  'ilii-  will  iinpre-s  tlie 
'..rreel  l.|rni  on  tile  mind.  Comline  oliu  r  letters  and  word>  with  the  capitals 
K'ven  in  tliis  exercise. 
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Exercise  IX. 

Refer  to  exercise  \'II.  for  an  examination  of  the  letters.  Call  attention  ti 
the  loop  or  extension  letters  as  capital  J  and  small  b.  d,  f,  {j,  h,  j.  k.  1,  p,  i|  and  t. 
N'otiie  the  relative  height  and  lenjjth  of  these  letters.  Exercise  persistently  on  tho 
fiillowing; 


.tft^-'rT^----g=^---g^v^g^^'zgz^^-tsgd-^^ 


rTT7  /7T7 /Try  rrT7 

2-^ 


Exercise  X. 


Review  the  ilrill  of  the  oval  in  exercise  III.  Frcquentlv  emphasize  the  ri-lit 
use  of  the  eye  in  deterniiniii),'  the  size,  form  and  slant  of  letters.  The  drilN  in  this 
exercise  may  he  variegated  with  other  exercises  and  should  occu])V  attention  tour 
or  five  (lavs. 
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Exercise  XL 


In  (Irillinfr  on  capital  letters,  the  teacher  shoiiifl  refer  frequently  to  exercise 
VI ..    The  following  will  form  a  basis  for  various  lessons  : 


Exercise  XII. 

I'racticc  work  in  the  figures  should  not  he  overlooked.  Notice  and  call  at- 
tention to  the  fiRures  as  they  extend  ahove  and  Ixlow  the  base  line.  The  smaller 
hfjures  ni  the  illustration  are  to  be  used  in  pen  work  and  the  lartrer  figures  for 
blackboard  exercises. 

-■^  '^^  -^  <'?.  -^  ^  •?  ^  :2jz^^j2^^j2:2JZ  ^ 

Questions. 

Describe  the  methods  of  exi)rcssin'„r  tliou;,'lit  before  writing-  was  invented, 
l.y  whom  was  the  hieroglyphic  sv>tini  ti>ed.'    ;!1SS. 

What  can  you  tell  of  "the  Chinese  svstem  f)f  writing?    ."ilK!. 

Define  chirography  and  >tenography.     V'Cid. 

State  tlirce  objects  to  be  obtained  in  iienm.in-hip. 

In  a  brief  way.  state  the  correct  po-ition  of  the  bodv  and  arm-,  while  writing. 

Describe  the  movements  of  the  fingers  and  ami  in  using  the  imi-cular 
movement. 

.\anie  and  give  examjjle  of  three  sv-tems  of  i)enman<hip. 
State  the  advant.iges  of  vertical  writing. 

State  the  general  a<lvant:iges  of  the  slant  svstem  in  business  writing 
Di-tmguish   between   the   finger  movement   and   the   muscular  nunement   in 
penmanslu|). 

What  place  should  observation  and  mental  concentration  have  in  a  student 
learning  to  write?    (U.i. 

Suggest  some  meat;  .  of  relaxation  before  the  writing  period. 

What  advantages  are  obtained  bv  counting  for  a  writing  da-s' 

Give  a  list  of  the  loop  letters.  Write  all  the  one  =nacc,  two  space  attd  three 
space  letters. 

How  is  one's  character  revealed  by  his  handwriting? 
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Geography 

Earth,  thou  fruitful  source 
Of  all  our  raiment,  life  and  food — 
Our  house,  our  parent,  and  onr  nurse. 
—It'dtls. 

GE(^GR.\riIY  !.■;  tlif  -cioncc  wliicli  tnat.^;  nf  the  lartli.    It  is  usually  divnUM 
into  four  liranclKs  or  (k'liartniciits,  cacli  of  which  is  more  or  k'^s  clo-ih 
related   to  the   others  and   to  some   of  the   imiK)rtaiit   sciences,   such  ,i- 
astrononty.  K'-'olojjy  and  history.    The  four  reco<;nized  de])artinents  of  gcograiiln 
art  mathematical,  political,  physical  and  commercial  geography. 

.Matiik.m.\tu  \i.  (iKodKM'iiv  treats  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  the  s.ilar 
sy.steiii  and  tile  laws  governing  terrestrial  ])hcnomena.  It  eiiahlcs  us  to  .-tiidv 
the  location  of  the  earth  in  space  ami  teaches  us  ahotu  the  form,  size  and  niov. 
nients  of  our  pl.inet.  This  dei)artmeiU  likewise  treats  of  the  lines  and  circle- 
imagined  to  he  drawn  upon  the  surface  of  ihe  earth,  representing  the  whole  aiil 
l)ortions  of  its  surface  on  maps  or  charts,  and  treats  of  the  length  and  chanuo 
of  the  seasons  and  the  rise  and  l.ill  of  the  tides. 

I'oiiiu  \l.  ( itiH.u  MMiv  is  .-issociated  more  or  less  with  history,  giviiii:  a 
trcatmetit  of  the  social  and  economical  activities  of  mankind.  It  embr.icc"  a 
treatment  of  the  governmeiu.  civilization  and  manner  of  life  which  characleri/e 
the  different  states  and  nations,  including  the  localitv  of  boitndaries,  cities  and 
industries. 

rinsicAt.  (ii-ocKAciiv  as  a  study  emhraces  more  or  less  of  the  cssenti.i!- 
iif  geology,  treating  to  >ome  extent  the  internal  constitution  of  the  earth,  l.iu 
relatmg  more  particularly  to  its  extern.il  appearance.  More  particularlv.  it  m:- 
hnices  a  treatment  of  the  atmosphere,  tlie  natural  divi-ions  of  land  and  w.it.r, 
the  movements  of  the  tides  the  oceans  an.l  seas,  and  the  living  and  lifeless  ohjecl- 
found  u|)on  its  surface. 

foMMKi<(  I  \i  ( it.ooHM'iiv  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  nugraii-n 
of  jdants  and  animals,  the  routes  of  trai.sportation,  the  production  of' umP:! 
commodities,  and  the  <Ievelopment  of  trade  and  eenleis  ,,f  industrv.  This  hniii.'' 
of  geography  has  been  growing  in  scope  and  general  interest  with  the  l.im.  • 
developmeni  of  railway  liuilding  and  oceanic  ciMumerce  and  commimic.itT'  !. 
through  the  agency  of  electricity,  such  as  the  calile  and  wireless  telegraphv. 

Methods  in  Geography. 

r.cogr.nphy  hcing  an  import.mt  branch  of  studv  in  the  public  and  priv.itc 
schiKiIs,  It  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  underslan<liiig  of  the  piirp.iseV  to  be  gaii  rl 
and  Ihe  methods  to  be  emphasized  by  both  the  stmlent  and  tile  teacher.  \-  :i 
general  rule,  it  is  essential  to  study  the  localitv  near  at  hand  and  procied  fniii  i' 
to  the  remote  and  lar<;er  fields  of  investigation.  StudeiUs  should  learn  vcrv  e.ii!'. 
in  their  school  omrse  .diotit  directions  and  the  points  of  the  compass  For  tlii« 
reas,>n  the  teaciier  -!,„.!!,!  ..niplusi/.-  the  cardinal  and  semi-car.linal  points,  i  ,■ 
the  1)111)11  at  twelve  oVl.ick  stand  with  his  b.ack  toward  the  sun.  showing  him  '■« 
this  simple  way  that  his  face  is  turned  toward  the  north,  his  right  hand  tow.ir,! 
the  east,  his  left  hand  toward  the  west  and  his  back  toward  the  south,      lix- 

m 


J!^ 


points  half  way  bi'twecn  the  cardinal  points  should  be  taupht  as  soon  as  it  5s 
practical  )]i'. 

As  soon  as  ihe  student  is  able  to  dcsifpiate  the  points  of  the  compass  in  the 
loom  and  on  the  school  jjround,  he  may  be  asked  questions  alwut  the  direction 
he  lives  from  the  school  Iiouse  and  in  this  way  gradually  impress  the  mind  w-ith 
the  fact  that  distance  i>  to  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  relative  position 


lUE    I'ANAMA    CANAL    AM)    1  I.S    IClllXr    0.\    TKA.NSI'OKTA  1  ION . 

<)f  localities.  Later,  when  rcasonal>!o  progress  has  been  made,  the  lesson  shoulil 
be  transterreil  to  a  sheet  of  ])aper  and  a  j)lat  should  be  pre|)ared  of  the  school 
pround  and  later  of  the  township  and  ntlier  ])olitical  -ul)divi>i<>ns.  I'rom  this 
simple  and  practical  bofjinning  the  ?tudc!;(  can  be  led  by  degrees  to  the  remote 
and  more  complicati'd. 

Outline  of  Methods  in  Geography 

1.    PlKI'OSKS   Sol  DMT. 

A.  Intimate  kniiw ledge  of  local  suriiunulings. 

a.  Plants.  c.   I'hy-ical  features. 

b.  .\nimals.  d.  (  'ocu|iatit)ns. 
R.  Principles  and  laws  of  the  science  <>f  geography. 

C.  Application  of  general  laws. 

D.  ("anse  and  effect. 

P..  I'.xceptions  by  various  local  conditions. 

'^   Pui:i'\R.\Tio\  or  IxsTRrcTou 

.\.  Superior  knowledge  of  snbject  at  hand. 
P>.  .Ample  supply  of  reference  material. 

C.  Tlioiougli  actpiainlaiH  e  uilli  eiirnnl  evinls  and  eorrelaud  sulpjects. 

D.  Knowledge  of  general  and  modern  mithods  of  instruction. 

E.  Ability  to  convert  technical  and  scientific  terms  to  student's  grasp. 

m 
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mm 
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;i.   EiJUirME.NT. 


A.  .M(xkTii  ti'Xt  hooks. 

r>.    RcflTCIK-C    l)(M)ks. 
C    (ill)llCS. 

D.  .Mai)S  and  pictures. 


I'..  Inilexcd  clipping  file. 
I".  Clay,  sand  and  salt  for  niodcli'm^. 
G.  Drawing  and  paintinjj;  materials  tor 
maps  and  illustrations. 


MliTIIODS   IIV    Dia-AKTMENT. 

A.  Priniary  ( iraili'. 

a.  Study  lionic  lite,  man,  animals,  birds,  etc. 

b.  rrofic<l   from  l.ic:il  to  distant  homes. 

c.  I'aint  and  cut  animals,  plants,  scenes,  etc. 

d.  Study  relative  directions,  distances  and  locations. 

e.  .Make  i)lans  of  school  room,  playj^'round,  home  and  parks. 

f.  Learn  simple  geographical  names. 

I!.  Intermediate  tirade. 

a.  liegin  the  use  of  text  hooks. 

h.  l'roeee<l   to  more   general  geograi)hy. 

c.  Take   imaginary   journevs. 

d.  LVillect  ])ictures  and  relics. 

e.  -Make  usi-  ,,f  supplementary  rciding  bearing  ui)ou  geography. 

f.  Have  pupils  rel:ite  incidents  of  travel. 

g.  Familiarize  inipils  with  names  and  conditions  in  counlv,  district 

Iiarish. 
h.  Study  cities. 

1.  F-oeation.  ;i.  Growth. 

».  Size.  1.  Commerci.il 

I.   Illustrate  lessons  with  sand  and  clay, 
j.   llegin  map  <lrawing  on  simple  .scales. 

C.  Grammar  Grade. 

a.  I'se  text  hooks  and  reference  works  daily. 

b.  Make  free  use  of  glolies  and  maps. 

c.  Make  files  of  clippings — Indexed. 

d.  tiive  attention  to  current  m.igazine  artide.s. 

e.  Draw  mai)s  to  a  scale. 

f.  Make  contrasts  and  comparisons. 

g.  .'^ttiily  acconling  to  stati-tics  and  rank. 

h.  .'^tudy  topics,  using  references  and  cros»   references. 

I.   Give  careful  attention   to  can-es  and   effects. 

j.   Have  pupils  m;ike  lis|.  ,,f  Jmelligent  (|nestions  on  k.ss,,n  a-i"i 

and  u-e  best  li~ts  for  whole  class  to  stUflv. 
k.   I.et  [inpils  (.repare  outline  of  some  lesson  t('.  be  used  for  ^t\u\\ 

the   cl.iss. 
I.    Have  brief  lecture  occasionally  during  da-s  period  hv  some  proi 
nent  citizen  who  has  traveled  coiisiderablv. 


rank. 


f.   IvTRnnrrTORv  Lrssov* 
1.  The  We.ither. 

A.   Sunshiuv. 
1!.  CltMidv.  ■ 
r.   Windv. 
n.  ra;;n. 

E.  Gold. 

F.  Warm. 


Local  Geography. 


G.  Gool. 
H.  Kainy. 
I.  .Snowv. 
r.  Sleety. 
K  Foggv. 
L.  Sultrv. 
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Kicp  a  record  each  day  by  the  month,  showing  the  kinds  of  weather  durine 
the  month.  " 


Show  the  various  ciTects  of  the  different  seasons  on  the   following: 
A.  Wgetation.  B.  Animals  C.  People. 


2.  Surface. 

A.  Kinds. 


a.  I.cvil. 

b.  Kdllin^j. 

c.  Ilillv. 


B.  Slopes. 


a.  Gentle. 

b.  Steep. 

c.  Abrupt. 

3.  DrainaRc. 

A.  Bronk. 

B.  Creek. 

C.  I'ond. 
I).  River. 

4.  Map-drawinjj. 

A.  Location. 
I!.  Directiiiii. 
C.  Distances. 


MAP  TO   .snow   TIIK    li.\SI.V   OF    .\ 
CKLiflK   OR    CHIiEK. 


^3  ^  ^^^9  9 

9  9  9K^9^7 

i;?  [^  g  g  g  g 

g  g  Qi^  g  g 

S  9  ^  9  e  y 

a  cj  □  u  a  n 


l'L.\N   OF  A   SCHOOL   ROOM. 


Draw  a  map  of  the  school 
rnoip  in  actual  iiroportions, 
desip.  'R  dircctiiins,  locat- 
niij;  sii)\  ,  de>ks,  doors,  win- 
dows, ti.xiurcs.  etc. 

Draw  a  plan  of  the  .school 
linildiujj:.  siiowin.ir  the  dit'tVrcnt 
rooms  and  iialls  on  each  lloor. 

Make  a  plan  of  the  school 
prcniisos.  locatinjj  main  Iniiid- 
iuij.  out  huildinjjs,  well,  trees, 
walks,  etc. 

Locate  other  schools,  public 
1'iiildiiifj-.  or  hoiiios  !i\  n-lalivc 
directions  and  distances 
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5.  Things  Fouiiil  in  the  Eartli. 

A.  Stdiic.  II.   Iron. 

P..   Sl;m-.  I.    Lead. 

C.  C'lial.  I.    /inc. 

D.  (ioM.  k.  ( )i!. 

E.  Silvir.  I.,   (las. 

F.  C"ip|i|>iT.  .M.  \\'at»r. 

G.  Clav.  \.  Sand. 


O.  Di.iniornls. 
P.  Cdhalt. 
Q.  C.ravil. 
R.  Marhli-. 
S.  Kaolin. 
T.  Salt. 
U.  IJorax. 


ti.  Tliin.t;^  ("iniwini;  on  tlii'  i'.arlli  and  in  tin-  Water. 


A.  Tnis. 
I!.  (irasM-  and  jjrains. 
C.  \c!,'ital)U>. 
1).   I'rnits. 
T.  Aniin.iN. 

A.  Man. 

a.  I  iviliTii'd. 

1).  Scini-i'ivili/i'd. 

c.  i'larharotis. 

d.  Kaa-.. 

I'.   Nationalitiis. 
P..  Hiiini'stic. 
C.   Wild. 

a.  I'cxiil  and  dutliin;. 
I>.   Pia-its  of   burden. 

c,  Oraftiiiff. 

d.  I'ct<. 

S.  ( >ccniiation-. 

.\.  Airrirnltnrc. 


I'".  l'"lo\vcr.s. 

I".  Weeds. 

Ti.  iMnifji. 

H.  Mosses. 


I'..  Ilirds  of  ])rcv. 

1'.  i'.irds  nf  -onij  and   ]ilnniaRi'. 

t  ;.  I'.ilililf   liird^  and   l)ird  ni>Is. 

1 1.  I'l'ul :   w  iid  and   domestic. 

I.  In~ivt>:   tisilnl   and   Iiarniftil. 

J.  Fislus:   frcsli   uattr;  salt  water. 

K.  Ri'inilcs:  Iiarmlcss;  dangcroii>. 

I..  Crustaceans. 


li.  Fniit  crrowinp. 
cl.  ( iardeiiin'T. 


a.   larnunuf. 

h.  !^toek  rai>intr. 
P..   Miiniif,':    where;   liow   uiana!.;ed ;   result-. 
(".   Manufacturini,':   where   ;nid    wh.it   iiroiluced. 
I).  Trau^portalii'U ;     railway,   canal,   earav.m.   vtiani>hii),   antomoliil 

llvinij   niachiiu. 
F..  ConinuTce. 

a.  Chief  artide-i.  h.   \\  liere  and  when   inarketerl. 

Outline  for  Studying  the  Town  or  Township. 

1.    I.iM    \TIoN. 


\.   Kel.iiive  posiiioii 
1'..    Il"n?iil;iries. 
C.   Section-. 


*?.  .\f<i:.\. 

A.   Xumhrr  of  sf|nare  miles. 
11.    X'nnilirr  of  di-tricl-. 
C.   I.enu'th  aiiil  lireadth. 

n.  Siuiwii  :  ( 'i.MiAii- :  K  AiMAi.i,. 

!.   \\Tfi(\r.  Ri;sori<(is. 

.\.  .s.;t. 

P.  Forests. 

C.  Grazing  lands. 


1 ).  Xnnihcr  of  rnncc. 

1-..  Xnmher  or  name  of  towiishi| 

I".  ( 'ouijres-ional. 

<;.  Civil. 


c 

5 

i 

3 
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U 
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> 

» 

10 

11 

13 

17 

M 

IS 
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13 

19 

a> 
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aa 

tl 

it 
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■a 

n 

27 

Ift 

■a 

91 

X 

a 

M 

13 

«. 

N  W.  T 

•*'  1 
H.W.i 


•0  A. 


N.E.1 
leOAcras. 


Si 
320  Accai. 


SIIIKIVISKINS    .If     I  III;     lOW.Ssllll'. 


D.   ^^incraI   wealth. 

F.   WateriKiwet 

I".  -Vavigahle  waters. 
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5.  I.NHAniTANTS;    I.NDISTK.'KS;    rwiDL'tTS;    MaHKKTS. 

6.  GoVKKN.Mi:XT. 

A.  ( )fficTrs  :  scluiol ;  civil. 


B.  Klcctiiiiis. 

a.  When. 

b.  W'lurc. 

c.  Bv  whom. 


d.  Tert.s  of  service. 

e.  Duties  of  officers. 

f.  Salaries. 

g.  Meetings. 


7.  Means  ok  Tra.n.si-ortatio.n  axu  Tr.wel. 


A.  Horses. 
P..  Oxen. 

C.  t'amels. 

D.  I'"lcctric  cars. 
K.  Cable  cars. 

8.    I'JKTATIOX. 

A.  Public  scbocils, 

P>.  Private  or  parochial  schools. 


F.  .'^tenni  cars, 
(i.  Steamboats. 
H.  Sail  shijis. 
I.    Atitomobiles. 
J.    Flying  machines. 


C.  CollcKCS. 

1).   I'niversities. 

K.  Charitable  instituti4)ns. 


•I: : 


Outline  for  Studying  a  City  or  Incorporated  Town. 

1.  Dr:sruirT!o.x. 

.\.  Xatue  and  its  origin. 

11.  Location  and  ijosition  ;  how  determined. 

C.  .\rea:  number  s(|uare  miles;  extent  of  city  linn'ts. 

D.  Population:  native  born:  foreign  born:  lutniber  of  inhabitants. 


E,  Commerce  and  Industries. 

a.  -Mainifactures. 

1.  Leading  articles. 

'2.  F.(|uipnicnts. 

I''.  Persons  employed. 

b.  Shijipinp  facilities. 

c.  l-"xi>tirts  and  imports. 

d.  Banking  strength. 


1.  .Annual  output. 

r>.  .\|)proximate  value. 

6.  Markets. 
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t*' 


h 


I 

f. 


G. 


H. 
I. 


J. 


L. 


Advantages. 

a.  Surrounding  country 

b.  Railways. 

c.  Xavigation. 

d.  Wateqiow'tT. 

e.  Production  of  raw  materials. 

f.  Fuel :  kinds  ;  where  obtained, 
p.  Commercial  rank. 

Public  Utilities. 

a.  Water. 

b.  Heat. 

c.  I.iplit. 

d.  Traffic. 

e.  Paving. 


agricultural;  mining. 


f. 


g- 


Fire   jirotec- 

tion. 
Storm     and 
sanitary 
sewers. 
Principal  buildings:  public:  private. 
Education. 

a.  Public  schools. 

b.  Private  or  parochial 

schools. 
Go\   rnment. 

a.  I'onn  of  rule:  town,  representative  or  commission 

b.  Officers :  elective  ;  appointive. 

c.  Manner  of  election. 

d.  Term  of  officers. 


h.  Telej)hone. 
i.  Public  parks. 


c.  Colleges. 

d.  Universities. 


History. 

a.  Uiiarter:  when  obtained. 

b.  Organization  as  a  village. 


Ditties :  uniforms. 

.'salaries. 

How  recalled. 


Items  of  Interest, 
a.  Principal  streets. 


b.  Boidevards. 


c.  Change  to  city. 
(].  Xoted  citizens, 
e.  Principal  events. 

c.  Xatural  sccnerv. 


hi. 


irn  '''■'''' 


Outline  of  County,  District  or  Parish. 

1.    nrSCRTPTION. 

\.  Name. 
P..  Size. 

C.  Xamc  and  nrmber  of  townships. 

D.  Boundaries. 
F..  Position. 

V.  Surface:  hills;  mountains;  valleys. 
C,.  Drainage:  creeks;  rivers;  ponds  or  lakes. 
H.  Industries. 

a.  Agriculture:  fanning;  ^tock  raising:  dairying. 

b.  Mining:  chief  products. 

c.  Manufacture. 

d.  Chief  market*;. 

e.  Trau'-portation  facilities, 
I.  Cioverninent. 

a.  (  fficers  of  county. 

1.  Xnme  and  number.  1. 

2.  How  elected.  5. 
.T.  Terms  of  office.  fi. 

b.  Taxes:  amount  levied:  collection:  use  of  public  funds 

c.  Public  buildings:  court  house;  jail,  etc 

d.  Institutions:  charitable:  educational;  penal. 

e.  Number  of  congressional  or  parliamentary  district. 
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Duties  of  officers. 

Salaries. 

How  recalleil. 


lonc. 
parks. 


tf\t 
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pXtM 
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I.i'l  an<l  location  of  villaKt-!*.  towns,  cities. 
Siat  of  (iuviTntni-nf. 
N'aiiR'  anti  lucatinii. 


a. 


b.  Rank  atiioii);  (jtiicr  cities. 

1.  i'opiilatiiin. 

2.  C'oinintrcc. 
L.  History. 

a.  I'irst  scttliTs." 

b.  <  )rKani/atii>n. 

c.  List  iif  MDtcil  iDi'ti  and 

wotncn. 


.1.  Natural  ailvaiitaRcs. 
4.  Kanki 

«l.   Nut,.,       ,  vents. 
c.   Ilt'tns  <if  inti-rest. 
f.  Trun^|)o^tatiun. 


Outline  for  Studying  a  State  or  Province. 

1.  N'.vmk:  Its  Okiuin. 

a.    I.{K.\TI<)N. 

.A.  Relative  |)Ositicn  in  the  cinintry. 

It.  I^itittiile  and  tontjitiide. 

C.  lioundarics:  natural;  hy  aureitneiit  nr  treaty. 

3.  Sizic:  Lk.\(.iii:  I'kivMh  ii  :  .\ki;a;  I'ok.m  ;  C'umi'akativk  .^izk  with  Otiikk 

StATK.S  or    rROVI.NlKS. 

I.  Sikiack:    Huaii.ANDs;  Lowlanks;  I'laiss;  \V.\ti;rsiikus 
5.  Drai.nacje. 

A.  Rivers  and  trilui-* 

taries.  ^i^j^^j,  T"^!  IS!) — O  jCS   \ 

B.  Lakes:    size 

deiith ;   outlet. 

C.  .-Xdjacenf   waters. 

C.    Cl.lMATK. 

A.  .\vera>;e  temperature. 
I'.  Ainiual  rainfall. 

C.  Winds. 

n.   I'mxiniity  to  oceans  and  its  efTeet. 
I'".  C'utnpare   with   states  and  countries  of 

similar  latitude. 

7.  ()CCfl'.\TIONS. 

A.   Industries. 

a.  ■•'arminp. 

b.  Dairyinjj. 

c.  Stock   raisinjj. 
(\.  Lumheriiifj'. 
c.  Mininjj. 
f.  l''ishin}(. 
p.  Manufacturins;. 
h.  Transjiortation. 

n.  I.eadinj;  prodttcts:  raw  materials;  man- 

nfaetured  articles. 
('.  Chief  exports  and  imports. 

D.  Conimcrcial  centers.    Why  ? 

8.  PoI'ft.ATION  :     XaTIXK   I'lOKX;   I  .K.MH  NC   \' ATIOV  AI.ITIKS. 

it.  FurrvTiov. 

.\.   Public  schools:  common:  hij;h;  normal;  technical;  industrial. 

H.  rolIe)j;es.  I).   Parochial  or  private. 

C.  L'niversities.  ]•:.  .      \-  .ir  provincial  institutions. 
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IKMILtS. 


1.  Tallahas^er;  2.  Jackn.inville:  3. 
I'fti^acnla;  4.  Tamj'.i:  .'(..Miami;  '>. 
Samt  .AiiKustiiif.  Chief  railroad* 
arc  ahowit  by  Jutlftl  lines. 


*t...| 


ji '  fe. 


10.  Government. 

A.  Departments:    executive;  legislative;  judicial. 

B.  Officers. 

a.  Numher  and  name.  c.  Term  of  office. 

b.  Election.  ,1.  Duty  and  salary. 

C.  Number  and  names  of  parishes,  counties  or  districts. 

D.  .Vuiiilier  of  senators  and  representatives. 

E.  Meml)ers  in  national  congress  or  parliament. 

11.  Capital  and  I'ki.Mii'Ai.  Citiks. 
li.  Statistks. 

\.  I'o)niIation  at  latest  census. 
I?.  Density  of  po|)ulation. 

C.  Kate   of  increase   in  jMipulation. 

D.  .Annual  i)roductions :    raw  materials;  manufactured  articles. 

1;?.    Hl.STOKV. 

A.  I'irst  settlements. 

I?.  Orfianization  as  territory. 

C.  .Admission  to  Confederaticm  or  Union. 

D.  Historical  events  and  localities. 

E.  IVoiniiient  personages. 


m 


•'■'f\ 

:     ■  . 

•  tiU. 

:^ 

.;. 

'■:>; 

.J  ' 


^:: 

1 

Si! 

Questions  on  Elementary  Geography. 

What  is  geography?  Xame  and  define  the  four  recognized  departments 
into  which  it  is  divided,     lllv'. 

\yiiat  arc  the  chief  purposes  to  be  soujjht  in  studying:  this  branch  ? 

(iivc  a  list  of  ecjuipments  necessary  to  the  successful  studv  of  Reographv. 
Briefly  state  the  i)reparation  an  instructor  should  have. 

.^late  fifteen  practical  sugpestions  for  methods  in  studving  geography. 

What  is  a  township?  Tell  how  it  is  divided  and  subdivided.  I'.v  a  drawing 
locate  the  following  land:  The  cast  half  of  the  north  half  of  the  northeast 
(piarter  of  section  13. 

What  is  a  county  seat  and  how  is  it  located  ?  What  are  charitable  institu- 
tions? Xame  and  locate  the  government  institutions  of  your  own  state  or 
province. 

Whin  may  a  town  be  said  to  be  incorporated?  When  docs  it  become  a 
city?     .\ame  tlie  chief  officers  of  your  own  town  and  describe  its  government. 

How  are  boundaries  of  states  and  countries  fi.xed?  How  and  when  are  the 
ccnstts  obtained  ? 

Distinguish  betucen  a  territory,  a  state  and  a  province. 

Prepare  a  drawing  to  show  the  basin  of  a  river,  indicating  the  source,  the 
iiinutli,  and  at  lea-t  five  conlril)utaries. 

Define  our  system  of  education,  explaining  the  meaning  of  common  and 
high  school,  normal  school,  iiarocliial  or  jjrivate  school,  and  university. 


Advanced  Geography. 
Solar  System. 


Define  the  following: 

A.  Siihere. 

B.  Sun. 

C.  Planet. 
1).  .Moon. 

E.  Fixed  star. 


F. 

G. 

H 

I. 

J. 


Comet. 
Solar  system. 
Circle. 
Ellipse. 
Focus. 
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:nicnts 


raiiliy. 


awiiiR 
theast 

isfitii- 
itc   or 

5I11C  a 
iiucnt. 
re  the 


e,  the 
1  ami 
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P 


1 

::3 

I  Mrthrai    il...J(.  O^.p.   6"9) 

CKKVASSK    (IVI'.U   2(0   lEKT    DKI-.P    iX    MUIK    GLACIKR.    ALASKA. 


K.  nianictcr.                                                X.   F-diptic. 

I,.  I'irfiiiiilircncc.                                        ().    Acriilito. 

.M.  (  )rliii.                                                       I',   riaiif  of  i-cli|)tic. 

2.  Xatiic  jilaiats  in  unKr  intiii  tlic  -nil  aii<l  draw  an  illii-^iratiun  d 

tin.'  orbits. 

.M(  »( )\. 

1.  Di^taiuH-  I'nuu  cartli.                                 1.  (  )rl)it. 

H.  KL'VnlnliMii.                                               .').  Xddis. 

.1.   K'italiipii.                           "                          11.   I'Ikims. 

7.  I'.ili|p-r^ :  of  indcin  :  of  vini. 

S.    l'liy«K-al   fi'atnri>:    >liaiic;  ^i/i- :  itc. 

9.   W'liy  i>  tile  saiiK-  -idi-  of  tin-  iiionii  alwavs  toward  tlu'  cartli? 
■                                                                      1.'  M.'-n  r 

.  SliaiH':  jiroofs.  "..  CiroK--  ami  liiu--. 

'.   Diiisif..  A.  CircumfirriKi'.  ( i.   Meridian. 

1.  .Moiiiiiiv:  jiroofv.  1;.  (inat  oircK-.        11.   rrinu-  niiriilian. 

.  Ki'lativi'    >izc    i-oin|iari'd  with     un.  ('.  Small   circk'.        1.     I'aralkl. 

nioou,  di-.  1).   r'.i|iiator.              J.    Florizon. 

I.  nianutir:  ci|natorial :  polar.  I"..  'I'ri'iiii-^.                K.   I-othcnnal  litu's. 

i.  .\xi.  and  its  inclination.  !•".  I'olar  circles.       L.  Ualc  line. 

Surface. 

.\.   .Mountain.  1"..  W'atcrslicil. 

r>.   1  'lain.  !•'.  (  .invon. 

(".   I'latrau.  ( i.  ( il.uirr. 

1).   \allcv.  II.  .\valanclH-. 


10. 


Iiiilcnlation-  and  projections. 

.\.  <  iulf.  I).  Nlluntis. 

1!.   r.av.  1"..  Str.iit. 

(".  (ape.  1".  1-iord. 

I  )r.iin;ii;e  :  river:  lake;  -ea  :  ocian. 


I.  X'olcano. 

I.  Desert. 

K.  Plains. 

L.  Reefs. 

fl.  i".stiiar\-. 

II  Delta.' 

1.  rroinontnrv. 


iii;\iisi'iit;i;i:s.  -iio\\inc,  i'\u\Li.i:Lb  A.M>  -mlkii'I  \.vs. 
11     Land  division^ :  lieini-pliere  :  i^rand  division;  continent;  cuuntr)  ;  inland. 


1-.'     Detini-  tile  following;: 
.\.   Aurora  l)oreali^. 
i'l.    Ihisin. 
('.  Capital. 
1).  Capitol. 
1'..  ("ardinal. 
P.  Catar;u-t. 
<  I.  (  liniate. 
II.  Currents. 


1.    Cyc\e. 
j.     I>ei;ree. 
k.   hciritns. 
I,,   hiunial. 
M.  I'.ro^ion. 
X.  i:xp..n. 

O.    Icelxr-. 
r.   Import. 
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O.  r.atitnde. 
\i.   I.oni.;ituile. 
S.    Metropoli>. 
'r.    I'oles. 
{'.   kanijo. 

\'.  .-•i-Iem. 
\V.  Xenith. 
X.  Zones. 


hi- 


I  tit  J.        '  C.'i' 


t>, 


1^-*- 


3'  ^.'\ 


■I 


^*1 

*• 


!••'., 

;::> 


1 


(i. 


Races  of  Man. 

Caucnsian  or  White  race. 

A.  Superior  to  all  others;  most  numerous 

Tabia!':w;i;r''"^  "''"''""  ""'  ^"""""  -^'-"^  ^— -a;  I"-!-; 
Mon)joh'an  or  Villow  race. 

A.  Constitute  om-ihinl  population  of  tlic  earth 

1..  Jharacteri.tics:    Ahnon.l-.hape.I  .vcs;  scanty  h.anl:  hi^h  duvk  :«.„.. 

Black  or  X'egro  race. 

■^'  ^'S'"''^''"''  ■'""''  "■""'■■  '"''^  '"'">'  '"■^''''  ""^"^  "i"^:  '""•  ^'^- 

B.  Home:   Central  Africa:  Xew  Cuinea:  parts  of  America. 
Malay  or  Brown  race. 

A.  rharacteristics:   Horizontal  eyes:  full  l.eanl :  straight  hiack  hair 

B.  Home:    Mal.iy  I'enmsnla ;  islands  of  Pacific.  "■'^'^  "nir. 
American  Indiati  or  Red  race 

RHoln'^'AmeH;.  '"'''  ''''  ""'  ^^'^^  =  "'«"  ^"^^'^  '—  ^-'O'  '»-'• 
Populatitm  of  earth  :    l.,-,l.-,.nn(),oni,. 


Religions. 


A. 


Christian:   Rased  upon  both  ilu-  (  .i,|  an.I  the  .\ew  Te.tanu„t 
A.   .\umher:    I!m;,(I,s;>.,-,;!,!.  liihui. 

I'..   I)ivisi..:,s:     I'rntestai.t:   Roman   Catholics:  Creek   Orthodox:  Church  of 
Ah..ssmia:  .\rmmians.  »-iiuriii  oi 

Jewish  •   Jews  believe  in  the  (  )ld  Testament  but  reject  the  Xew 
A,  .Number:    1  l.soii.doo.  ■>>■". 

Moha,n,ne,lan:    Touncled  bv  Moha.nmed.  author  of  the  Koran,  which  is  ,1,.. 
sacred  ^cni.tures  of  their  belief. 
A.   Number:    V.50,()0(i,(mmi. 

"sl:;:u;ai,';;^;S"''"'  =•"■' ''"'"'-  ■"^^^^''  ">  "-'■•"•  '"^'  ->' 

.\.  \umber:    OHi.oiio.doo. 
r.nddhi.t:    Foun.I.d  by  liuddha:  M,nilar  t,,  Ilrabma.iiMn 

il  xu;lr7^;;,;i;::ii;:'' ''''"^ 
^'a'Sx;  Ji;;-:;;:^^  ■"-"•>•  '-.lu  .n  confucm.  ...i  his  di.;,,!. 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 

1.  Location  and  boun<larics. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  hemi-phere. 

A.   Locate    the   ec|iiator.    tropics,    polar   rird.s     l,,,,,...!-,.,     ..,,.r:.i;.,  ■,. 

.nend,an     :ner„l,an    of    s..   .    Asia,    .\frica.    Kurope.    Aus.ndia.I-, 
Indies,,  CJceans,  iseas,  etc. 
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h 


.•^^ 


3. 

Area : 

Land  V 

iirfacc  nf  entire  hcmisplicre- 

1 

-about  .in.OOO.OOO  square  miles. 

A. 

Asia : 

17,(i(l0.ti(»0 

C. 

liurope : 

;{,soo.o()0 

1!. 

Africa: 

11,()(I0,(MK) 

D. 

.Vustralia: 

3,000,000 

4. 

r.iinilaiion :    I 

'ntirc,  alxiiit  l,;il."i,n(10,()00. 

A. 

Africa. 

1  10,0(10,(100 

C. 

Australasia 

.'5,000,000 

r.. 

Asia: 

H(iO,000,00() 

Western 

D. 

sph 

luirojie : 

ere. 

310.000,000 

Hemi 

1.  Location  and  boundaries 

•.'.  Draw 
A. 


3.  .\rca: 
A. 

■I.   I'oinil 


a  map  of  tlic  bcniispbcre. 

Locate  c(|uat(ir.  tropics,  polar  circles,  boundary  meridians,  meridian  of 
lO'i^,  \(irtli  America,  Soulb  America,  (ireenl'and,  Caribbean  Sea,  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  New  Zealand.  I^andwicb  Islands.  ( )ceans,  etc. 
About  l(i.O(M),ooo  s(|uare  miles. 

Xortli  .America:  ,s,:!.")0,0(io 


ation:    .About  ITO.000.000 
N'ortli  America:  l-.'.">.0()0.ooo 


I!.  Soutli  .\merica:  7,700,000 
I'.   South  .\merica  : 


I. "■),((!  10, 000 


Oceans  and  Seas. 


I.  Draw  outline  map  of  each  ocean. 

.\.  (live    boundaries,    etiiiator,    tropics,    pohir    circles,    currents,    principal 

islancls. 
I!.  Discuss  dimensions,  area,  depth,  temperature,  currents,  tides,  etc. 

C.  ("om|)are  ileptli  of  water  .ind  elev.itinn  of  JaTid. 

D.  Drav   map  sbowinjj  principal  steamship  lines;  cal)Ie  line-. 


North  America. 

1.  Location  and  boundaries. 

•J.  Draw  map  locating;  tropic  of  cancer,  arctic  circle,  parallel  of  llt^  north  Lati- 
tude. Dnmimon  nf  fanada,  Alaska.  ( ireeid.ind.  I'nited  States.  Mexico  Cen- 
tral America.  West  Indies.  Il.-di.ima  Islan.ls,  ( inlf  of  Mexico,  (ire.it  LakcN 
Hudson  I'.iy,  Rocky  and  .\i)p.alacliian  Mountain  sv-tems.  etc. 

3.   .Area:    Lenf,'th  ;  bre.adth  :  rank  in  size. 
.\.  .*^(iu;ire  miles :    S,:!."io,(ioo. 

a.  Dominion  of  Canada:  .'!.7."i0.000 

b.  I'nited   States:  ;!,r  i:!,(i(iO 

c.  .Alaska:  o'.tl.duo 

1.  Population. 

.\.  Total:     1-,'."i,0(t0,00n. 

a.  Dominion  of  Canada:     7. "00,000    ,1.  Mexico:  1."i.,-00,000 

!••.'. .">00.0i  10    o.  Central  America:   ;!,iloo.oo(( 


d.   Mexico: 

c.  Central    .America: 

f.    West  Indies: 


7r.7..*.oo 
•.'n.ooo 

il3,.-)00 


b.  I'nited  St.ites: 

c.  .Alaska: 
V'.  Races:     Caucasian.  .Veijjro,  Indian,  Nlon-jolian 

.Surf.ice. 

.\.  Appalachian  system, 
a.   Niountain  ranges. 

1.  White  Mounlains. 
•2.  fireen  Mountanis. 
3.  .Adirondacks. 


(;.->.oOO     f.    We-t  Indies: 


'.'OO.OOO 


4.  Catskill, 

.'i.  nine  Riilffc. 

(!.  ("umbcrland. 

7.  .Allegheny. 


Sll 


m 

rr'H 

t:P 

c;::: 

1 

^-1 

r... 

■ 

s! 
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NORTH  AM'iCKiCA 

Ktr  TO  RELIEF  MAP 
^kCJ*t  or  itnts 


■1-  f-  » '*^' ^-i.V^^6''^'vi.iE* 


/  _   ^    A_j«e"/? 


fo"^'' 


^VXX;/\ V    "  o  u  T  n 


V\     A  1!  K  H  I  C  A 


l!.   Rocky   Motiiitain  ;-y>uiii. 
a.   Mdiiiitain  rall4,'c^. 

1.   Iviiky    Miuintaiu'-. 
'.'.  (  a>cailc  kaiiL;i-. 

(".   I'latiau-  ami    I'laiii^. 

a.   Atlantic  Coa-ial    I  Main, 
li.   riidiiiDtit    I'lalraii. 
c.  ('iimlicrlaii.l    I'iatiaii. 
il.  (ircat  Central    j'jain. 
i'>-  Urainai,'!'. 

A.  River  systems, 
a.  Atlantic. 
II.   Arctic, 
c.  Culf. 
1.   (ircat   r.a.>ia. 


'■'.  .'^icr^.■l   Wvaila. 
1.  *  "a-I  l\aiii;c. 

c.  <  >zark  I'latcan. 
f.   t'olninliia  j'lalcaii. 
.L,'.  (  Mioraild    riat.an, 
II.  <  ircat   lla--in. 


c.  Saint  Lawrence, 

f.  CDInmhia. 

tj.  Cdldrailci. 

Ii.  .Mi-Ni^^iiipi, 


u.  ( ,rcat  l.a.Ma.  i,    Mj.,.,;^,)., 

B.  Lakes:    (ireat  Lakes;. lakes  of  the  north,  cast  aiul  south 

S12 


REUEF    MAP  OF   NORTH    AMERICA. 
£13 


7.  Climate:    Temperature;  rainfall;  winds  and  storms. 

A.  Coniparo  in.rtlicrii  and  soiithcrii  parts,  eastern  and  western,  coastal  and 

inland,  highlands  and  plains. 

B.  Give  rca.sons  fur  dilTerencc  in  tinipcrature  and  moisture. 


Questions  on  Advanced  Geography. 

("live  several  proof,  that  Uie  earth  is  round.  What  explanation  is  .riven  f.T 
the  earth  heuijT  a  spheroid  rather  than  a  sjihere?    S.-lI. 

I)istin),'uish  between  the  rotation  and  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and  ^t  iie 
the  elTeets  of  each. 

Illustrate  l.v  a  drawing  the  chan>;e  of  seasons.  5;.5:r).  What  kin.l  of  weatlKT 
■  lave  tliey  ui  Central  .\fnca  at  our  Christmas  time? 

When  it  is  noon  at  \Vashiiij,'ton,  1).  C.  what  time  is  it  at  I'.aliia,  I'.razil? 

Whieh  way  do  sh.idows  fall  at  noon  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra?    Why' 

What  are  -oine  <,f  the  evi.lences  of  intense  heat  within  the  earth?  '.Vame 
ami  locate  some  famous  hot  si)rings,  jjevsers  and  volcanoes.    ll:i,'i 

Descrihe  the  action  of  the  trade  winds  and  the  westerlies.  How  do  nioin,- 
l.uns  and  wind>  affect  the  rainfall  of  a  country?    ;tl."i!l. 

Wli.it  is  the  cause  of  tides?  What  and  where  are  the  greatest  ocean  current , 
:iii<l  what  Is  their  importance?     3ST(i. 

Make  a  list  of  the  more  imiH)rtant  plants  and  animals  of  each  zone     .l-'-l 

How  do  y.m  account  for  the  .lifferencc  in  climate  between  Ouebec  an, I 
London.-     Letwecn  .San  I'rancisco  and  .\ew  York  City' 

},^ ';••'»  ^"'1  ^^'•^•;.';';^  ""-•  international  Date  Line?  'Locate  the  prime  meri.li.,,, 
and  state  its  use.     i.i!i~. 

Which  countries  are  the  most  dcnselv  |)opulated,  and  why'  Where  ar.' 
savage  tribes  hv....;  today?    Where  .lo  the  most  civilize.l  ,M.-opIe  live' 

How  may  fj'X'd  jjovernmenfs  greatly  promote  tra<lc?  How  <lo  natural 
sources  affect  the  maim factu ring  and  other  in<lustrics  of  a  localitv' 

Name  some  im,H.rtant  trade  centers  of  the  various  countries,  both  in! 
and  loastal.     How  have  thev  become  so? 

nets  dcHml^'itSl  •""'"'^'I'^'  ^"'■*^^'  '"'■''-''""^  «^  «''e  worhl?    Name  the  chief  p, 

Which  countries  rank  first  in  mineral  wealth?  Indicate  bv  a  worl, 
till  distribution  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coal 

Xame  the  lea.ling  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world  and  give  the 
articles  of  export  of  each. 
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Dominion  of  Canada. 
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1.  Location  and  boundaries.    .Area:    :i,T l.",..-,:*  square  miles 

2.  Draw  map  locaiing  .Arctic  Circle,  parallel  of  4!.-.  Xova  Scotia    New  1 

'\lbn;^TvV''^T''  J':'^";';  P"^l'^-c-  f>ntario,  Manitoba.  Saskatch 
.Alberta,  liritisb  Columbia,  ^  ukon.  Xorthwest  Territories,  coast  of  I 
dor.     Locate  chief  cities. 

3'  SiirTac'''''^''*^^'  ""^''^  '°'-'^''"^  nioun-.Hiis.  highlands,  rivers,  lakes,  etc. 
A.  Xorthern  extension  of  Appalachians  in  eastern  provinces 
It.  Rocky  mountains  an.l  Cascade  range  alonp  western  border, 
t  .  .Arctic  plain  sloping  north  and  east. 

I).  Other     mountains:     Laurentian,     Coljequid,     Notre     Dame      ]h 
lirown.  .     •  • 

''-  ^72^^^''/^^^^;^.  Pathurst,  Rreton,  Sable.  Gaspe,  Canso,  Sent.  I 

''eost'i>n?r/i"/'^'>'t''".i  Vancouver.   Manitoulin.  Prince  Edwar.l. 
cojti,  Cape  Breton,  Magdalen,  Thousand  Islands. 


riin-- 
f\v.-in. 
alira- 


('.. 


'I<rr, 


Anti 
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r.  Gulfs  and  Bavs:     Fundy   Chaleur*.  Miramichi,  Saint  Lawrence,  Georrian. 
Hudson,  Baffin.  lames,  Ungava.  Mackenzie. 

8.  Straits  and  Sounds :     Hudson,  Belle   Isle.   Northumberland,  Canso,  Queen 

Charlotte,  North  Channel,  Juan  dc  Fuea 

9.  Lakes:  (ireat  liear,  (Jrcat  SMave.  Athabasca.  Winnipeg,  Winnipegosis,  Mani- 
toba, Saint  IVter.  Uike  of  the  Woods.  Rainy.  i   k       ,  "am 

Rivers:     Saint  Lawrence,  Ottawa.  Saguenay.  Saint   Maurice,  Sorel.  Saint 
John.  Red  River  of  the  North.  AssinitM)ine.  Nelson,  Saskatchewan.  Church- 
ill,  Athabasc.i.    Iraser.    I'eace.    Mackenzie,   Yukon,   Albany    East    Main. 
(Ju  Appelle.  Kamv,  Rcstigouche. 
11.  Climate. 

A.  Long,  cold  winters  and  short,  pleasant  summers,  especially  in  southern 
purts. 

Province  of  Ouebcc  is  colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than 

t  )ntnrio.  except  m  the  extreme  nnrthem  part 
Manitoba,  .^askritchewan  and  Alberta  have  pleasant  summers  and  coi.l 

winters,  but  the  climate  is  exceptionally  healthful 
r.ritish  tulunibia  .-jiid  hv^c  ix.rtion  of  wotcrn  part  have  remarkabiv 

mild  winters,  owing  tn  warm  ocean  currents  of  the  Pacific 
Northern  part  is  too  cold  to  be  productive  or  habitable 
lopulation    l-Ml     r.-.'.)..V.'r.  of  which  ;i.92...rj4   was   rural  population  and 
.i.v'NO.  1 1  ^  was  urban  population. 
A.  In  lOll  the  density  of  population  per  sipiare  mile  was   1.1);!,  a  slidit 

increase  over  IJtOl,  when  it  was  l.M.  *' 

n.  Races  and  nationalities  represented. 

C.  Number  of  males  in  191 1 :    :{.Hl>l.n(iT  :  females,  :!,.mi  Tn 
IJ.  Religion :     Protestant :  Roman  Catholic. 
i;t.  Exports,  l!tl3,  $;n.-,,:iir.2.-.0:  imiwts.  l!»l>    .«.-..-,')  •>:{0  ^,  1 1 

"•  """"of ^rio:oSr!n  i^n-  """^'-  ^•''^  ^"""^^'"^  ^'''- '-'  =•  •->•"'«'-" 
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B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 


Montrc.il,   Quo 170  ISO 

Toronto.    Out .ITfi.-'V.'W 

Winnipeg.    .Man 1.1fi.n,3.5 

V.incoHvcr.   H.   C" 100.'401 

Ott.iwa.    Ont H7.nr,2 

H.imilton.   Ont Sl.OfiO 

"     '        "  TS.'inil 

4r>,t'.i<i 
4ii.:»00 
•»:t.704 
■t2Ml 

.10,21.3 
2I.!KM) 
2.'!.l.12 
1H.874 

mm 


Quebec,   Que 
Halifax,   \.  S..., 

London.    Ont 

CalRary.    Alia 

Saint  John,  N.  li 
Victoria.   B.   C... 

RcRina.   Sask 

Kdmonton.   All.i.. 
Brant  ford.  Ont. . . 

KiiiRston.   Ont 

Maisonneuve.   Qn( 

PetcrlKirotiRli.  7)nt lt»  .tiW) 

Hull.  Que \H,-22\! 

Windsor.  Ont 17  H-*!! 

Sydney.   N'.   S 17  7->;t 

Glace  Bay.  \.   S ..'.     Itl'ru'iL' 


IMol 
2t;7.7:i0 
208,040 
42..T40 
27,010 
5S.P28 
S2.ft34 
(1.8.840 
40.8:i2 

:i7,!i7i; 

4.:!!>.> 

40.711 

20.!ll!» 

2.24!t 

2,t;2(i 

Wi.til!) 

17.11(11 

.•t.!I.V8 

1I,2:«I 

i:t.!lll.i 

12. 1. VI 

l>!»Of) 

(1.04.'. 


mil 

Fort  WiIIi.iin.   Ont lt!,4!IO 

Sherbrooke.  Que ItHn.-, 

Berlin.    Ont 1.1  I  fit  I 

Guelph,  Ont I.'iJ7.j 

VVestmount,  Que 14/i71) 

Saint   Thomas,   Ont 14,054 

Brandon.    Man 13]8l?n 

Moose  Jaw,   Sask I.'?i82i 

Trois   Rivieres,   Que isifiiil 

N'cw  Westminster.   B.  C.  1319!) 

-Stratford.   Ont 12.94(1 

Owen    Sound.    Ont \2,!inS 

S.iint  Catherines.  Ont 12.484 

Saskatoon.   Sask 12!o04 

Verdun,   Que llfiiO 

Moncton,   \.    B 1  \}m:, 

Port   .-Xrthur.  Oin ll]22o 

Charlottetown.   I'.   !■:.   I H.ilW 

Sault   Sainte  Marii',  Ont...  10.081 

Chatham.  Ont 10.770 

l..ic!iine.   Que lO.tiOO 

Gah,    Out 10  -JHO 


1901 
.•t.(l.Ut 

1I.7(M 

9.747 
11.19(5 

11.48.-, 

.■).(120 
l..V,8 
9,981 
(1.499 
9  9.-.9 
8.770 
9.91(1 
11.! 
1.898 
9o2ii 
:i.214 
12.080 
7.1(19 
9,0(18 

r>Mi\ 

7.8(1(1 


mining,  stock  raising,  commerce,  fishing,  fur- 


ir>.  Oc(.iipali>ms:  Agriculture, 
ring,  manufacturing,  etc. 
A.  Cereals  are  grown  very  extensively,  including  chieflv  wheat,  oats    har- 

^•''•■•TV''^  ■"*"*'  2^"^-    '^^■'""'PPP:  i!*  tl'e  largest  wheat  market  in  the 
british  hmpirc.     I  .,rii  culture  is  confined  chieflv  to  (  Intario 
I-iinibering  is  an  extensive  industry  in  Ontario.  British  Columbia  and 
Vjuebec.    Many  of  the  forests  are  very  valuable. 
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L.    llic  minerals  inchulf  coal.  >;(ilil,  >ilvir.  o.lialt.  «alt.  lutroUinti.  nicki!. 

ppMiin.  asl)f-t(i>.  j,'rai)liiU'.  iron,  an.l  mica.    (  intari.)  pr.xluccs  al..mi 

half  of  all  llii'  iiii-kil  miiu'd  in  the  world  ami  has  a  large  vicM  "f 
_  cobalt,  copper  and  salt. 
1).  I'ruits  are  grown  in  large  i|nantities  for  the  market  an.l  for  the  ex|xiri 

trade,    particularly   apjiles.      Other    frnits    include    i)eaches.   gniu-. 

I>him>.  j)ears.  apricots  and  slinihherv. 
Oaining  has  attained  a  high  >tate  I.l   development  in  Ontario.   Xov 

I'.rnnswick  and  Manitoha.    C"lue>e  and  milk  are  ex|><)rfed. 
Ilie  fisheries  of  Canada  take  high  rank  among  the  nations,  particnlarl\ 

those  of  salmon,  cod.  lohster.  whitefish  anil  sardines.     I'.ritisli  (nlMm- 

hia  has  some  of  the  finest  salm.-n  fisheries  and  canneries  in  the  world. 

Nova  Scotia  and   Prince  lulwanl  Mand  vield  large  catches  nf  oM 
Ncgetahlcs  thrive  throughout   the   southern  part   of  Canada   and  ,ir. 

grown  extensively.     They  include  potatoes,  cahh.ige.  onions,  luniip. 

celery,  tomatoes,  iwrslev,  l)eans.  peas,  lettuce,  etc. 
Covernment:     Colonial  iiossession  of  ( ircat  liritain  with  home  goveriim.  ni 
by  the  people. 
I''.xeciilive  department. 

a.  ('iovernor-(  ieneral  api)ointed  hv  the  Crown. 

I).   Privy  Council  presided  over  liy  the  Premier. 

c.  High  Commissioner  for  the  Dimiininn  in  (ireat   P.ritain. 
Legislative  department  consisting  of   Dominion   Parliament. 

a.  Senate  of  sr ;  nu  i  hers  .i|)pointed  for  life  hv  the  <  iovernor-i  icner.i! 

b.  House  of  Cnmm..i  s;  members  elected  hv  the  people  of  the  i>r..v- 
uices  according  to  ixipniation. 

Judicial  department. 

a.  Supreme  court  at  Ottawa,  with  appellate,  civ  t  and  criminal  iniis- 
diction  thrmtghout  the  Dominion,  and  an  exche(|uer  curt  with 
]xiwcr  of  admiralty. 

The  provinces  have  each  a  separate  parliament  and  admiiiis- 
tratinn,   with    a    lientenanf-governor.   who   is   apixiintcd   hv    the 
governor-general,  at  the  head  of  the  executive.     I'ach  [.nninc 
has  a  general  assembly,  whose  members  ;,re  elected  hv  the  people 
m  constituencies.     Vnll  power  to  n-gulate  local  afTa'ir-  and  di>- 
-rJ'""'''  "^  ''"^''"  '■'■^■'■""^■^  '■*  vest.-d  in  the  several  provinces 
Misfnrv:    The  valle\  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  was  first  occiipie.l  l.v  the  I"rciuli 
(anada  was  ceded  to  Fnglan.l  bv  France  at  the  close  of  the  1-rench  .in-l 
Indian  U  ar  in   KC:!,     Canada  declined  the  iTv.itation  to  joj.-,   t1,.-    \'  t - 
cans  m  the  Revolution.     Present  Canadian  Confederation  was  f,,rn'.-,i  ,,i 
1867. 
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M  \\ni>ii\. 

I,  I.'in.Wrifix:  2.  I-jrm  h.mr:  H   KlnnrinK  mills:   4.  Trail,  of  w,n;"ii»  1  .jl,   !  »ii!,  ,>i„m|  I,,ii,„  .Ir.iwn  |.. 
arij   ptjullry;   6,    llii-nomrnal   growth   of   Winnipeg;   7,  Gale  of  I'url  I'.airy.  S.  \  vgctiihU-s:  9,  ■i.m 
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Questions  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

What  can  \>m  -a\  atxnit  llu'  >'w  ami  -iirfaa'  of  I  aiiada?     IM. 

Sainc  lliii-riiuiial  rivir- aii.l  laki^  uf  tlR'  l)ninim..n.     I.V.'. 

1  las  Can  .aa  urovv "  rapi-lly  the  pa^l  .kia.K'  iti  wiallh  aiwl  |»  .pulatH.n  ?    W  h)  . 

^"''''lK'^iril.f  the  Saint   I.awrc.uc  >>st>ni  ..f  iiaviKalion,  naminR  the  princiiwl 
(.anaihan  lorts  of  traili-. 

\aim'  thv  provim-rs  ,,f  ihr  l)..,Knii..n  ai;.l  l.-catc  thnr  capital*. 

Wli.it  iliatiL'i-^  wen-  tna.lc  in  i!k  huun.lara-^  of  Man.tnha,  ( tnlario  an.l  Oudwc 

'"  '^VluJ'ic  tiK-  principal  tisluri.^  of  Cana.la?    What  kin.U  of  f.sh  arc  mM 

aliumlaiit?     I">:i.  ,,,>.- 

h  X.wfimiicll.iiiil  a  i>art  of  t  anad.i.'     I..l.l.t....        ....  .•        ,     • 

Write  an  i— ay  on  llic  jjoviriiinrrl  of  V  .inadi.  .IcscrilMni;  it->  executive,  ICRi- 

lilivc  ami  jiulicial  systems.     |.*i.'>. 


Newfouu  J  •i'na. 

1.   \cwfoumllan,l   an.l   the  eastern  c..  .   .:    i  ■...;■!■.     i  r  ^^        British   province 

separate  from  I  anaila.  n      i    i    i  .,„  » , 

•.'    The  islamls  of  Saint  I'ierre  av  .    \',    ;  l-    i,  ml      •   .s    u  i       ..llaml.  l.elon«  to 

IVanee.  and  the   Ir  luh  .'   i  ■■  ■'  ■    n:'u  l  .  I ,.    i    m  .,         .  parts  of  New- 

fonmllaml  to  cure  fish,  it  .  

;l.  Chief  o-eiip::'i.  MS :     l-islnn.r.     '    •A-.i\..>-  '   \  '   !•:"!>,     ,>l  most  important 

in  the  w  rM. 

1.   rr.Hlncts:     1-idi.  caniie.l  li'l>    -i.i:    n.      ■;  .   .a,  lea.j. 
■,.  I'.xports:    Coil-lish.  M.ster.  o"l  11  IV 

(•>.  (.'apiUl:     Saint  joliirs,  niosi  ini]..  t.n;  ,  |.    ewu  • 

Facts  Regarding  B.      .n  Atociica. 

The  Saint  I  awreiice  i>  the  most  important  navi|,'ihlc  river  of  Canada. 

Montreal  is  at  the  lead  of  ,  eean  and  river  navi;.,'ation  hy  !ar-c  steamer*, 
llctween  M.Mitr.al  and  Lake  Ontario  a  nnmher  of  canals  snrmount  the  rapids 
which  occur  in  the  river.  .  .  ■      , 

The  c-nntrv  has  >plendid  forest,  and  exports  nnmen-e  .piantitics  of  lunilier. 
The  trade  is  larijelv  with  tlie  Cnited  S.ates  and  (;reat  linlain.  _ 

C'lnadi  is  well  su'.plied  with  railroads.  The  Cana.lian  Pacilic.  the  t  .ran.l 
Trunk  :mil  the  Canadian  Nortliern  are  the  three  trnnk  lines  which  connect  the 
transi.ortation  of  the  ea^t  and  the  i  Irear  Lakes  with  the  I'aeilic  coast. 

The  estimated  eo-t  of  the  Welland  lanal  is  >?!i.Ho(».n()o.  It  is  1..  feet  .lecp. 
1(;0  feet  wile,  and -.'t  miles  loiifT. 

The  \  ietoria  l)rid;,'e  across  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  an  immense 
tuhnlar  strnctnre.  co.t  ahont  .*(;.:!<><».t»>ii.     It  is  over  a  mile  loii^:. 

.Mthonirh  n.-minallv  under  ( ireat  j'.ritain.  Can.ila  i^  iiractically  independent 
in  its  c-overnment.  which  is  his^hly  ctTKient.  .,        , 

lindson  I'av  and  Oavis  Strait,  either  with  the  XeLon  Rner  ir  a  railroail, 
will  so<in  ho  utilized  as  a  water-way  for  exi-ortini,'  !,'rain  and  other  oducts  from 
t!te  prairie  provinces.  .  /--i      i. 

Ouebec  is  re-ardid  as  the  stroni;eM   fortress  m  lli  •  world,  exc.pt  (liliralter. 
le  i'av  of  hnmlv  is  remarkahle  for  its  tides,  which  rie  to  \W  heis,dit  of  '.\  feet. 
The  wheat  crop  of  Cana.>a  is  ste.idily  increa-in;r  with  the  lar.i,'er  and  rapid 
<!.-.elop!iH!!t  !!f  tl'.e  t<rairi''  provinces. 

.\t  the  mouth  oif  the  Maekcn/ie  Uiver  the  summer  day  i^  about  two  months 

long. 
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1  he  Ij.tiiu.lo  of  Montreal  is  al),.iit  the  sntnc  as  that  of  \'cnicc  in  Italv 
C  ana.la  extcn.is  alKuit  ::.  n.il.s  larthrr  s,>t,tl.  than  Maine.    The  longest  .'row 
..),'  .s.ason  IS  n,   IJr.t.sh  Culun.l.ia,  uhere  eereals.  frnit,.  an.l  veuetaWes  nn  ?.n, 
titu-e.l  with  nnich  profit.  »iK«.iai)iis  are  pro 
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Danish  America. 

1.  Composed  of  nrecnbn.I  an.l  Iceland,  uhieli  belong  to  Denmark 
.\.  lireenland:    l.arj^est  island  in  the  world 

a.  I'..i.nlati..n:  I'M.-..;:  l-skinios.  fov  whites  alon^^  sn„,lnve 

b.  Nvcre  weather :  July  |s  the  onlv  ninnlli  without  snow 


stern  coast. 


K 


c.   Kxports:   (  )il  of  seals  an.l  whales,  fnrs.  ,ider-d.^w,i.'"|i.b 

lee  Pin  r\"-,r   *  "."'."■■'•■'';  =  J>.'""vik-m.,st  northern  town  in  the  worl 
U.I.in,  .    I-  r-est  ,s  an,|  of  j.nropc  except  ( ireai  jiritain. 

a.  M.;iny  hiyhlan.ls  m  the  north  ;  numerous  v,,lcanoes  .'evsers 

b.  Climate  is  warmer  than  that  of  anv  other  eomitrv  of  same' 

average  January  temperature  like  that  of  .Vew'  ^•ork  Ci 
C  Inli.-ihit.ints:  of  Se.m.linavian  ori-in  ;  live  ;,lonK  the  coast. 
u.  Keikjavik  ,''-'■  •  •  f^ 


k'la. 
latit 
itv. 
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onl.   tiiwn  ot  iiiiportance. 


Questions  on  Danish  America. 

^^^lcn  an.l  l.y  whom  wis  Creenland  .liscovered  -     I  luw  i,  it  sei,>r-....,l  f, 
the  continem  ,.f  .\ort.h  .Xmerica;     li:.:i.  '  squMte-l  fio,,. 

^^^^^n^  what  classes  of  people  is  it  now  inhahite.l?     \\  I,,t  is  ,l,e  present  pop,,- 

\V,.,         '■,-">;"'  ".I'-eland.     How  was  it  ori^.i„.,llv    f,,m,e.l.^      |:;.-,s. 
\\    a    IS  s.ud  ot  the  literature  .,f  Icelan.l?     \\  Ii;,t  are  the  ^a-as^     -Msl 
Tell  how  (.reenland  an.l  Iceland  are  governed.     Name  their  hni^.rtaiu  Wties. 

United  States. 

1.   I'.^sitinn:    I.atitu.le  .-jn.l  IcMigiiude:  comparison  with  other  countries 
s'.   I.ouml.ines:    .Natural :  jM.liiieal  '"o..-. 

I.   I  >r..        ,,  ps  ol  I  m,e,l  .S.ates  to  represent  it  ,«,l,licallv.  phvsieallv  ;  deusitv  and 
_  .hsinhiit>,,n  ..f  pop„lali,,n.  rainfall,  commercial  routes'  etc    ' 

•■■  Climate:    (  ...stal   an.l   gulf   r.^r^-i,,,,;   hi^l.l.mds ;   lowlan.N:   .avera.'c   raiiif.l! 
tnn,.ra,ure.  ,ued„f  irnga.iou.  e.Tects  of  winds,  ti.les.  curretT-.  e   ' 
A.   .Northern  |.art:    W  mt.rs  cold,  t.'mperature  f.-.lling  as  l,,w  as     n"  Ik!,,u 

^i;'"-.  Mim|iiers  warm,  oft.n  fr.,m  <xr  to  loo    ..,|„,ve  7ero 
I..   Soutlurn  hall:    \\  uuers  verv  mild,  there  being  little  fn.st  or  snow  ev- 
';';"••-;;"•''  •"  .Ik;  L.wlands.  fr„st  and  s„,.,  .eareelv  ever  occur   ' 
■      "|',,Ue'        •'''^'"■"'■'  '"■'^  ""  ^^""^■'•:  f'-'t  <'f  <  »nv-"  aii.l  \Vashiugt..„  1,„I 

''■    ^'ibh^-S    ^''"'■•'   ":"^  '""V"    '■'"^'^   "^"^'">'   ''^'^■''   =''"""'a.He   of   r.uu 
ailliou'.^li  occ;is|,,|iaI  dri.uj;hts  occur 

'••    "£..v';;;^:'!rS.^'r^  ''''"  '""   ■'"'••  -■"   -"'  -'-"'—>    ''-.end 

'•  "d.;H:4  Ii;:^  ™:e;:"^  ""'^ ''''-""  •"^'^•^"'  ^'  ^'  ^^'■"--  -•  -^  -- 
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D.  Rocky    Mountain    Highlands. 


K.  (Jriat  Hasiii. 
I'".  I'acific  Slo|>c. 


6.  Surface. 

.\.  .\tlantic    and    Gulf    Coastal 

I'lain. 
]!.  Appalacliian  1  liRlilands. 
C.  Great  L  "Ural  I'lain. 

7.  Mountains:  A'.liKlH-ny.  Katalulin,  Green,  White,  Washington,  .Adams,  Jeffer- 

son, .Adirondack,  Marcy.  C'atskill,  I'.hie,  C  innherland,  .\lt.  .Mitciiell,  Sinokv. 
lilue  Kid>;c,  Ozark,  Rocky,  .Sierra  .Nevada,  Coast  Ran;,'e,  liaker,  .Saint 
ilelens,  Ho(h1,  Whitney.  Hamilton,  Wasatch,  I'.ijj  Horn.  Hi.ick  Hills,  Pike's 
Peak,  Spanish  Peaks,  Wind  River,  Laramie,  liitter  Root,  .\laskan  Ranue, 
.Saint  laias,  Shasta. 


MAI'    1(1    snow     TlIK    (OMI-ARAlUK    SIZl;   OK    lllK    INlril)    SIAIKS. 

s.  Gapes  and__PeninsuIas:    God,   Ann.    Ilenlopen,   Charles.   .Sahlo,   Saint    I'.Ia-. 

iatterv. 


IVIa- 


:t.   1 
10.  C 


ilcnry.  Hatteras.  Lookout,  IVar,  Canaver.nl,  Mend 

Prince  of  Wales,  .May,  .Sandy  Hook,  Cajie  Cod,  I'lorida,  ".MiciiJL'.mi 

ware, 
•lands :    Mt.   Desert,   X.nnlucket,   Martha's   \inevard.  Long-.  Staten    .Sant.i 

Karhara,   Itaranotf,   Kocjiak.  Apostlc,  Alnitian.  Saint   Lawrence, 
ulfs  and  P.ays:     Cape  (  od,  \ew  York.  Delaware,  Chesapeake,  .\ppalacl 


Tampa,    .Mexico,    Moliile,    Galveston.    San    I'r 


;mcisco.    liristol,    iVnolwcot, 


(irccn,    Saginaw,    Pas>ania(itioddy,    .Massachusetts,    P.uzzard's.    Montcre 


11.  L.ikes:    Great  Lakes,  Clianii)lain.  ( 


Cavufra,  ChautaiKjua,  Okechohee.   I'oi.tchartr 


iplain.  Georfje,  Moo.chcad,  c'hesimcnok,  S 


icneca. 


mpiseofjcc. 


Unil 


nn.   SclKuMlic.   Grand.    W 


.Schag  I.    W  iiuulmp..    IVoria.    Itasca.    Lake   of   tl 


IJ.   I 


Woods.  OkolHiji.  ^  cllowstone,   lulare.  Pyramid,  Klamath,  Great  .Salt,  Red, 

Htmiholdt,  Memphremaj^og. 
iivcrs. 

.\.  Saint  I,.i\vrcnce  System  :  SainI  Louis.  Menominee.  Saint  Mary's.  Grand, 
Saint  V  lair,  Detroit.  Mitske^Mm.  Manmee.  Genesee,  ( )swe^'o,  ."S'iai'ara 
Saint  Lawrence.  K.ilam;iz<io,  l"ox. 

n.  Atlantic  .System:    Saint  John,  .Saint  Croix.   Penohscot.  Kennehcc.    \n- 
droscoj,rf;ni.    Merriiiiac.   (  onnecticut.    Ijou^atonic.    Hudson,   Mohawk 
Delaware.  SuM|uelianna.  Potoiu.ic.  Shenandoah.  Rappahaiui'ock,  \.>rU 
.lames.    R,,anoke.   N'euse.  Cape    IVar.   Great    Pedee.   Yadkin     Saiilee' 
Savannah,  C^geecliee,  .\ltamalia.  Saint  .Mary's.  Saini  John's. 

m 


p 


r- 


T^ 


f-. 


C.  Cull   ^^Mini:    .\  ,>s,.sii,|,.,   Mi.'M.uri.  Arkansas  Kol,  oi.io.  Tcnnes-^cc, 
Uiml.irl.M..I    W  aki.li    Kiiuucky,  Sci<.tn.  |:i^;  Saii.lv,  linat  Ka.iawa, 
Alli'Klunv.  MonoiiKalula,  Miami.  Kaskaskia,  lllin,.i>.  K„ik    Wisom- 
sin.Clui.I.cwa     Saint    Cn.ix.    MiniuMita.    Red    U.lar.    I.nva.    IV. 
.Moini's,    M.Ik,    Marias.    'S '.ll^wstcnc.    Little    Missouri.    laiias     I'.i-r 
^KUlx.    NMLrara.    I'.lkliorii.    I'lattc,    Kansas.    (  )sat;e     White    'Sai-u 
I'raneis,  C  ana.lian.  Washila.   \:u,<o.   IVarl.   Sal.ine.    Trinitv    'I'.razos 
(n,,r.;,|,..   Ni,.  (.rande,    IVoi-.   M,,l.ile.  Alabama.    n.ml.iL'bee     Xnpa- 
laclm-cij.i.  Mint.  (  hattaliouclKe.  .^^iiwanir. 
n.   Paeitk-  System:    ( -..lora.l...  ( iila,  ( Iran.l.  ( ireen.  IlMmlH.l.li.  S.m  |.,a.|iiin 
.Vuraimnl...  .Siima.  islamatli.  f..linnl)ia.  Snake.  .Salilinii.  Wiljiamette' 
L  larke  >.  Mereeil. 
!■■!.   l'oi.iilati..n,  l:il(i.  M|.!i:-.'.V(;i;.  of  witieii  !".S-.'s.-.'!il  were  .\etrroes. 
A     linMii]i;ralion  :  emijjrati m. 
Ii.   U.iees  ati<l  n.itionalilies  represented. 
(  .   IVr  cent,  of  ainnial  ineriase. 

I>.   n<ii-ity  of  popidation:  rale  of  pr.  ijres.  we-tward. 
H.    KrhoH.n:     I'roi.M.iiil  :   Roman   (  alli.ili.- :    (ewivl,  •    M,,rmon 
1  •.  C  itu^:     Wa.hinirton.  W  C..  is  the  e.i|.ilai.     The  fo|l,,wiM^  liflv  cities  had  a 
I>opnl;iiioii  ot  over  Iimi.ihmi  in  lltjd- 

srn's.^^ #;^£S  f;:„i;.f.?'r::::;::5^:yi  :S 

I  hil.Hl.Iplna      l\, I.M'.OMS     |  ■.M.:l,.l|t7       l',,ril;,n.l.  Oro -nY'n        ':„,  i  V 

■p'     '•""';•,  ^1"  'i-'""-'"        ••■TV.';!.-'       f,,|„,„h„s.  () ■    Hl'^  I         1.V  -7;, 

W.i-lin,:;.,.,,.    I>    .  :>,.!p,„;.i  ...7^7,,^  Omaha.    \M,    p.|,iOfi  p,.;','-, 

1.   .    \n«,  , -.  (     1  :ii..,pK  p,..M7:,  Fall   Riv  r.    \l.n.<   . . :    ; ; .' '  n..'..o.-.  „i  m,  ; 

M,nn,-.-,|„.I,-     Mnn  ;mP|„s  ......JH  !)aM,,„.    O.      .  ,;.^77  '  J,  ■,■  . 

.I.r.,.v  („v,    N     I  ■j,;7.77!.  •..,M;.|:i.l  C.ra,,,!   R.-ipi,!-.    M„  I,    :    . .  1 1J>,71  h7:,-, 

n.lM,.ap..I,-.     |P,!  ■.:i:t..;.,M  p;..,p;|  Can.l.ri.iu,..    m..,,,  ,„,^.,,,  „  ■..^,. 

r..y,.|.no,   R     1  -.|.:|,.,i  ,7.v,,,7       Sp,.kam-.    \Va~h !  Im  -p.:.  •.;.,: 

;";->'"'■■    'v..  ■-'■f'.''-"'  -"'t.T'M       ltri,k..-,...r..   (■,„.„ i,,,.,,:,]  7h-.'.; 

'<■''"-'>'■■    ^     ">  -'''HI'  py.Ciw       All.anv.  \.  V p  ,■..•,:!  '.|  KM 

n;.  '  VcupaliMti-:     \i,'rienhnri ,  mannfaetnrin^r.  miiiin;,'.  lranM-..rlation   tMiin"  .te 

IT.  I'riKhii  I-  :  .  ■  .k.       ■ 

A.    I'v.rv    f.„,,!-,,r..,!,u-in-,'    v<-i,'<lahle.    rM-.pt    ih..~i-    r -.inirin-    thv     li-tPM 

elim.ilc.  Is  i^Ti-w  n. 
I!.    \\n-  m..si  inip..rl;ml  eere.il  i.  eorn.  whieh  i.  nii-nl  in  everv   vl.ite 
<       I  lie  m At  m  iin]iorianee  are  hav,  wheal  ;ind  eoip.ii. 
I».    l;.ir!(\.  .,als.  hnikuheat.  rye.  tlax.  poi.ip.is  ,nid  tohaeco  .ire  rai-.d 
I',   .■^n^.'.ir  i~  prodnred  from  ,;„u-  in  [.onJM.ma  an.l  from  Un-  in  ihe  we-iein 

Male-.     Maple  Miliar  is  prolneed  in  the   .Vi  w    i:nt,d:md   vt.u,..    Ml,;,. 

\e\v  'S.irk  .and   I'l  ims\  iv.inia. 
I"    I'alif.irnia  and    I'loridi   pro.hiee  orant:.-.   h  nions.   pineapple-   :md   ..ili.r 

tropi,;il   frnit-. 

<.     The   stale-   hopl.  rin^   ,pn   th.-    ( Inlf   of    M,  xi,-,.   are   llu-   eolfn    -Ml. - 

l.vas  rankm;,'  fir-l  an.l   Mi--i-sippi  -,ron.l. 
II     K.ittn.kv  i-  the  l.adin.:  ImImivo  state  with   \  ir^rinia  and  the  In.r.ler  •■ 

stale-   follow  ini; 

5-JO 


IS 


I.    Iowa  .-iTiil  Illiiioi-.  ,-irc  tlic  loailiiip  corn  -latc^,  rlo^clv  fdllnui.l  In   ntlies 

in  till:  .same  latimdi'. 
.[.    Minncsdta  ami  Xnrtli  Dakota  lead  in  the  incdintion  of  wheal. 
K.   I'otatocs  are  produced,  every  --tate  contributing  it.s  -hare. 
( iovcrninent :    Keinihlic. 

A.  I'^-xeeulive  deparlnienl. 

a.   I'resident  elected  hy  the  people. 

I).   Head-  of  .(Ui)artn)ents  ai)iH>inteil  liy  I're-ident.  coiitin,ied  l)y  -eiiate. 

c.  Minister^  to  foreij;ii  countries  are  ap-pointed  hv  the   I're-ident. 

B.  Lcjjislative  <iepartnient. 

a.  Senate;  eonipo.se<i  of  two  senators  from  each  state. 

b.  House   of  representatives;  composed   of  meuihers   iKiteil   ti\    the 

people  of  the  several  states  according  to  iK)pulation. 

C.  Judicial  departtiient. 

a.   riiit<c|  States  judges  who  arc  ai)i«)iuted  for  life  I)\   tiit    rn-idnit. 
The  t"'venuruiif  of  the  .states   i>  --imilar  to  that  of  the   I'liited   Slates, 
lieiii).:  ve-ted  in  ;t  -^'ovenior.  senate  and  house  of  representatives  and 
t'  till'  tti>iit>li> 


nuij.;    >j-ted   in  ;t  -^'ovenior.   senaie  an 
stale  judj,'es.  ,iil  elected  by  the  people. 


Wonders  of  the  United  States. 


M' 


'1' 


U=«; 

(■'.- , 

k 

1? 

"1 

.:;> 

i< 

S 

lit  -'^ 


Cleopatra's   Xcc-lle    an   Epvptian  obelisk   of  granite,   was   first   erected   in 
T1.C  Panama  (anal,  which  cn.ss,.  ,h.  Isihnu.s  „f  I'a.iama  an.!  o.tnucts  the 

rnin^;:,;;:  i::;:,';^^  i;,:;;^'--^'  -----« -"n'^i^^  • --k., ,,  ;i:^ 

• '    "'"'    •""'  ■ '^^t  '",^'1':  and  i1k  liankcr."  iVnM.  ;;:.  stories  ami  5.il»  feet  hiV-h. 


•in. I  )l..i.     ii,-  ..   1    .r         M         - ^"  '"  ""   •^'>i''i  .Mvaiia  ninnntams 

tall  ,      I  hi-  run  ,.  nlihzr,!  l,.r  ,rrit;ali..„  ,,„rp,,scs  in  its  low.  r  c..urs.-      This  v.l- 
Uv  ha~  h..n  .,t  ..M,K.  as  a  pul.lic  park  luukr  the  control  of  (  alil-^rnia. 

the    l!l;^    Trees    of   CaHfornia   are    f. Mind 
mar  the    ^osemito   \allev.   many   of   them    in 
the    <amc   eonnty.    and    ..thers    farther    m.rtli 
-Many  nf  them  are   from   -r.r,  to  ;!:(;  fi.et  hii^h 
ami  In.ni  ■.':,  w  :!  I  feet  in  diameter. 

■|he  MamniMth  lave  is  a  iarije  cavil v  in 
ih.'  -i-..nm|  near  the  Creen  Kiver.  in  KenlnVkv 
It  eMeiids  s  MP  lo  mjK.s  under  -n.nn.l  and  con- 
tain-, many  ehamhers  and  pas^aires,  some  of 
the  I'.rmer  heini;  VHO  to  •liMl  feet  ilii,'Il. 

I'rie  Canal,  the  larirest  and  mo*t  impor- 
tant canal  in  the  rnit.d  States,  extends  fn.m 
All.any  to  lliillalo.  a  distance  of  :;i;:;  miles  |t 
1- jii  feet  wide  at  the  t.ip.  In  at  ihe  l.oitMin  and 
.  leet  deep.  It  crosse-  several  lari,'e  -t reams  on 
~f"tie  ■•iiniednets. 

!f""-ac  Tnnnel.  n  irthwestern   Mavsachn- 

■•etl-,  ,.ii  ;i    iailr..;id   hrliveen    Huston  and   Tn  .v 

^     "*       ''   '-  •'   '"'le  "M-r    |i;  miles  l,.n>.r  and" 
■o-e  en..„.^ri,    |,,r   ,„,,  n,,,.^  ,,f  railway   trains. 

•  lnVa;;o   Innnel.     (  hica-o  is  supplied  with 

wal.  .   I.ion^-hi  thronyli  two  i„„„e|s  |V,„„  1  .-.l,,. 

I  Uiiuo|,t,is  si.,u,.  o|.  i,,|;|  ,,,^   Alichii^an.      Iluy  e.vtend  im<ler  the  hed  of  the 

hike  a   .Iisiatice  of  several   miles. 

;!arthoi,ir<  Staiue  of  [,i|,eny      This  .,ai„e  is  located  on  I'.edloe-s   M,,,,! 

..I.OM    tm.m  tid.-.     It   uas  pr,s,.„„.,|  ,,,  ,!„■   I   uited  .States  |,v    IVmce  in    iss. 

nendTl'T'"'   "';■    "'   ■'""•— ^    "    "^   i"'le,.en,lena..   as       \,^,,r 

III' ti.Miip  betuevn  the  two  Countries,      i    s-.>. 


•?-       %" 


Liberty. 


Written  liy  Ht-rnhart  Paul   IIoNt,  afti 


on   Aug.   II,   i:M»."i 
Mail  to  ilic  wiiiiian  wiili  the  tnrcli  of  ilrc. 


r  visiting  Wu   NDrk  Harbor 


!!.■ 


iliii) 

to  pilnriiiis  of  worthy  ^.ir 


11    ll.illo, '.   Uli-  tin-   «,,rl(|   I,,  jjiiidt! 


iili-  Jo  ihc  li' 


lie 


I'; 


Mas  thy   mik;liiy  wilionu-  lila 


To  all  lariir 


tir.il 


ill 


-.1 


ami   widi' 


way 


Anil  now  1  sii-  til.    hnak  of  l.ili.r  ila 


Thf  (lawn  of  frinli 


'III  ami  of  liluriv! 


Unlikf  thr  l.ra/iii  Kliodis  of  Crtcian  lorr, 

Willi  itii>;lily  liTiji.,  from  laiul  to  latiil : 
She  vlaiiik  upon  ili,    la^tirii  -la-wa^lu  il   shore. 

Till'  rniMiiii  ot  thr  fr< 
llir  l.iii-  is  kM  wil'i   .Mr 


II. 


r  (\i-s  as  st,,r- 


111  ot  thr  fr.-.-  ill  lu.irt  aii.l  haii.l! 


■  f  Ihi-  Spl 


l.T.'s 


."slu-  liirhls  til.'   path   t. 


in   KL.wiii'.,'  Ii.,-iiilv   shine. 


Sh 


peae. 


fill 


lire   viars 


e  |iri>nr.ss  ^;iv.s  to  ni.'  ami   nil  of 


Th. 


tiiri.s   h.iil  pr.sse.I  upon   tl 
111.'  tl  •      •         ■ 


iil.l 


il.a.l   iM 


not   li,,|i,-   I, 


le   |ioor 
ami   laiili 


pen 


.1. 


I.I  r. 


|iress,.il  will,  p.-iit,.  e.inl.l  se.ire.  1>    sli,,|  .,   t 


■ily  (.f  Time  eaiiseil  heail  to  I.. 

The   Uhe.l  ..f   I.a!...r  ma, I,    ilu-  |,.-,.k  t. 

IVofaii..!   .111.1    rol.li.il.   what   .oiilil   ih.v   .1 

What   shores  lo  ihein  w.ml.l    frien.lly  w 

The  niasl.rs  ami  th.'  lor.ls  of  r..\.il  I.I I 


I..  11.1: 


aii.l    h. 


Will 


.Ami 


1  nioiistroiis  niaii' 


lat, 


enisli.ij   ihi'  livi 


-..111. 


(If 


ironii.l  ni.aii  (l..wii   with   l.tir.l.iis  ;iii.|   di,-  |1 | 


An.l. 


th. 


k.  Iiise.l  I.I  riiiht  ill,-  has 
Th.it  ilwarf  ami  stun  ll 


plTll.l 


I.I 

1.  Ills    w  r.  ■nv:s 


.11. 


lint,   hark!     I    h. 


eh-h. 


ill.'    H.l.-onie.   inwli. 


.\iiil   see   till'  lor.li   ..f  hl.erlv   a^aiii  I 


i1.li  r.il  hrain— 
•rn    soiin 


Cili.l.s   ii,.w   the   s]ii|)   t.i   aiiehi.r   in   ill.-   1  a\ 

S....11   will   I   tn.i.l  the  sl„,r,'  ,,f  iiu    a.|..pl..|   km. I 
.Ami   hreathe   a   piir.  r   spirii,   l,|,sse,|   .In. 

As    I    step  on   111.     far-iiiehanle.l    sir.m.l! 
This   herita^!e   is   n.iliire'.i   ii.ihl.st    t;ift 

T..  man.  ami   P.  tin-  ninllilii.les   itint   e..m.'. 
.As  Will  :is  .ill   who  loin-  have  !■.  en   a.lrifi. 

.An.l  rest  at   last  t.i  ni.ike  this  Ian. I  th.  ir  li.Miic. 

lliill  li>    '.'i,-  w>>n.in  7^'ilh   f!u-  torch  rf  fin-, 

Sliiiuliiin  on  H,t!l:','s  !.<!,•  tUr  u-oi!,!  ^.'  .niicl,! 

Bctiion   !<'   I'ilniiiis  :'f   :.'.r//iy  si'rr, 

(,'uidr    to    thr   homt-li-ss '      l-.ir   ami   7,-l(l,- 


If. IS  lh\ 


•  ihlv  ;.v.'.-.. 


To   ,i!l   .otlli'.s    lii,;l   ot 


The  Ji, 


hlo'.;l  thr 

■U 


\\i\ 


Ihr  hrrok-  of  h.ff.r  ,/,; 


,.//<-.  .-7,. 


ul  of  i:\-rlv 


Dependencies  of  the  United  States. 


;li;  'I  Russia  If,  Isi;'. 
iio.s.si  sfiuaro  iiiiK-s.  twice  tl 


\1.T.sk.i :     r,,itie 
A.    \rf,i:     ."iiio.s.si  sfiuaro  iiiiK-s.  twice  tlic  ^Wo  n{  Texas. 
15.  Stiif.-ne:     M.>iintaius;  M.inut  McKinlcv:  M.iiint  Shasta. 
('.   nraitiago:     ^'llk.«ll  K'i\<r  Willcy  is  most   imp.irlaiit. 

1).  ("tiniate:  lie  in  |>alli  ..f  westerly  wind-:  e(|u;il)le  .il.nit;  .oast;  iilotiti- 
fiil  ra-iif.ill;  interior,  (-..hkr  ami  drier.  Muir  (ilacier  is  tlic  larofst  in 
till-  wiirlil. 
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1^' 
1^^ 


o 

m 

(■■■• 
p 


S;" 


Ml- 


"    (•         .   ir',. 

J   !:) 

1 

i^  '^1 

1^^^:::' 

•■1} 


!•%. 


"inu  >ii,  111. 


CHINA 


Hong-kang 


«1 


1'.   I'n..lmi.:    C.M.  cn;,l.  fi,li.  si^aKkins,  fur^. 
I  .  «  itu-:     .Siika,  jniuaii.  \\raii(^>ll. 
lauaii:     lliL.ti-,,!  i..  I  iiin.l  Slat.-,  miu-c  Isms  1,v  aiiiic\ati<.ii 
\.   I  ...ami  al-.iit  .iiulliinl  (.1  iW-  w.iv  ain.^s  tliv  I'a.ifu-  (  »,<aii 
I..  '  "I'-i'i^  "I  ivM-Ki-  isI;„„K:  o.nil.iiicd  ana  i.|iial  t.i  >i/i-  nl"  ( 
I  .   I  "I'Mlatiiiii  of  over  ■.'imi.imhi. 

I».   Snrla.-.  :     M.>nMlait...,is  an,l  voKauic ;  MaiiMa  l.ua,  Maiiiia  k.a.  K.laiic-a. 
I..   I  ro.iuiis:    .sii),'ar.  ri.f.  Itanaiia-,  live  >icKk. 
1  .  I  aintal:     I  Icpiit.ltilii,  iii.i.lcni:  «.">.!  wliarvi-;  -.pKiidi.l  tra.lr. 

'■'.   I'liili|i|.iiu    :     roM'ssinii  III"  I'liilcil 
Slatt-  siiK'c  ]s!is. 
A.  Ana:   Imlti.lf  :!,1  II   i^laiid^; 

<i|ual  in  >i70  tn  Atizdiia. 
D.   I't)|)iilaii.iii :     «  )viT  ^.iMiii.iMiK, 
ciiiiMy  of  the  yellow    rail' ; 
ovtT   ;il)   (liaU'CIs    >|>okiii. 
C.  C'lit'iatc      a  II  (I      \'f.t;ftalioii : 
lru|ijc-a!  ivcrywlH'ic  ;  rain- 
fall aliiniilant:  iliii-i'  vt'j,'c. 
lalioti. 
I).   rro(lnil«:    licinp.  >nj,'ar,  cof. 
Ill',   coi-oannf.   tol>aii-o.   in- 
ili),'o,    riiH',    laliinit    wood-, 
ilyc-,  j^'i.jd.  iiiai,  i.o|i|i,T,  sil- 
ver. It-ad. 
I",  (it  its     and      Iradc :     Manila. 
Iloilo;     I'nitcd     Slates    re- 
eeiyes  half  of   the  exiiorts. 
uliieli    are    inainK     hemp. 
Miliar,    tohaeeo   and    fruit-. 
I      I'tI..      Kieo:       (V.led      |,>      I  "niled 
."-•t.iti  s  in    j.o'ts  ,1-  ,1   re-uli   of 
Spani-h  .\ineriean  War. 
\.     \na  :    (  )ne  ,,i  the  laru'i  -t   of 
t!ic  W,-t  indies:  ;d„,ut  .;', 
time-  the  -i/e  of  Rli.,d,-   In- 
land, 
1^.    l'o|"i';'li"n:     .'^|.aiii-li   di  scent 
.^.ratn.lhon.  ""'  "^'^'''"'^ '   ^'''-^   ''>"-     - 

.         ■  .1    -^    ^.     >an  jnan    l-o-ue    Ma^a^ue-.  Areeil.o,  .^ian  (  .erman. 

■••'    island-:     (,n:,;,>.    I  ntmla.  I  I. .u  land.   I'.aker.  W  .,ke.  Mi.luav.  Marcus. 

Questions  on  the  United  States. 

•"■o.nparc  i!u    l„,u,j  ,-i.„.  -  ,,,  -,/r  u;il,  .  ,.nada  and    \n-lralia 
,_„  J,, .'"""■•"'•    ''^    •■'    '"-'i'    I'"     '■-.„,-.  onnnenta!    railroads    of    |„i,;,l    St;,te-    and 

Uh,    arc    l';>^,l   S,„,„,         I   s,„    Irancsco   i;.n    so  i,n,NMt:mt   to   du-    Tactic 
M  ■  p";'^-""-   W.i  limulon.  called  the   .Minneain.lis  of  the  «e-|- 

Uherc  are  llu   la.-. -l  meat  and  i;rain  center-  of  I   nucd  Slate-'     .\ame  .,i,r 
'uenty  lari;. -t  cm.  -  an. I  tell  s.,niethinjj  f.,r  which  each  i-  n,,te.| 

\  dlev'uhir'.l,""    ",'',',""'^  "'    '"'"'"'^'  •'""'  "'"  '"'"■'"  l'^'^'''";*^  "f  the  .Mi>-i.sippi 

\  .ille\    uith  tlio-,    ,,|  ihc  \M -irrn  -talcs  '' 
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\\lun  an.l  fnr  «  i.it  piiri.....  wire  ihf  riiilippinc  Mnn.l-  iMirclui^H  l,v  the 
Uiutc.l  .s.au..-    (  .,  wl,a,  ,„rl>r„lar  value  arc  tia-  I  lauai.an  M.m.l,-  ''>    "" 

n  in.aK.nat,..,,  iraa-  a  sl,i,,  |,,a,|  ,,t  ^^ait,  In.,,-  (  hi.aKu  I,.  I.iv.r 1 

UIiuli  arr  tlu.  o.lto,,  aTMl  ruT  pnuludnj;  Male-.:-     U  I,,  n.  an-  irun,  ,„ 


tl'  li  iilir. 


;...tc.Mu"lurioliv'""  "'  "'"''"'  '"'""■''  "^  tlKir'>anic  luai.lv.     \an„    t 

>io„  ^ uLT^i£ S;:;^^'^"  '"'"■^'■^  "^ •''^^'^''-  '^  ■^'='^'^^'  -^  '-"-^  ■— 

Central  America. 

'■  "i'Zm  .'a;::;'/?;::"'^"^""''^'-  '^''^^"''■^'  '•'■■--'•  ^i---^-.. .  „...  ki... 

'-'.   I.i'i'atinti,  iK.im.lai  i.'-,  ari'a. 

■'■   •'■•"■■■"■'■:     M-'MMlain.,i,  .  .  ^.■,  ,„  |,„,    „,rr,„,,  ,,,.,!„  .,,,,„^,  ^,.|^,_,^^_  ^.^^.^^^ 

I.  ■<  Imialc  •  \  CIV  similar  t..  iliat 
■  ■I   Mi-.i,-,,.' 

•"'.    l'rn,|iu-ts:      I.iitnlnr,    iMl,a,-o). 

I'Tii.    Mii^ar.   (ly.u K,   i-a 

caci,  mali..L;aiiy.  (■..lire,  im'ii 
i'ral<,    iniiN.  '|ii,|im    nililnr, 
(■"Oiamits.  '^'raiii.  Iicaiis.  i»i- 
tatdi'^. 

<:.  Rxp.irt'v:  Timl.cr.  I.aiiaiia-. 
ou-iiriiiiits,  l;..1(1.  silver,  ci.f- 
l'<  I',    illili;^...    t  .|,ai>-ii. 


I  i.\  in  \i.    A\ir  i:ii  \. 

Mexico. 

I     l.ooaliuii.  idiiindariis,  size. 

■-'.   Draw  a  ma,,  „„|  locale  uiu.n.taiM-.  river,,  lake^.  Tu.uk-  nt  (  atu.  r   ,-.■      ISint 

I     <n     •   v'     (Ml-      ^':"!7"';  '"'""-I.    \"^-l  'U'  I:.  <.!,anla.   I  Men,  C  hapala, 

■i:    \,,I  V,  •^'''^''  ■"'  ~-  '  """■•''  '''^"'••'"-  ^ -aMal   IMain.     .M.„„„.Mt,s 

-.     Dr      n.r'  ■      ,■   ■^", ■•'••■' ,),'••">••,•■•  '  'n^aha,  l'..,H,oale,,e,I,  I  ■.la.vilui.atl,  »  .,Iin,a, 
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Climate:  I.ii*  in  the  Hot  Oclt :  temperature  is  fjreatty  itiversified,  Iwinij  some- 
what cold  ill  the  liij;lilanils,  e<|iial)le  iiilaiul  ami  hut  alnnj;  the  coas-t.  Kainy 
>e.iMiii  hi),'iii^  in  May  and  cuiitinues  until  (  ktoher. 

(  KTiiiiatinii-:     Agriculture,  steak  raisinjj,  milliner.  inauiifacturinK.  cumnuTce. 

I'miliict-:  (.'nttiiii,  ciilYce,  cacau,  vanilla,  corn,  heans,  tohacco,  ilustiitTs, 
a<„MV(N,  uo.ll.  >\\iidT,  >;olil,  silver,  copjier,  iron,  coal,  (|uick>ilver,  Mil|)liur, 
hiiililiii).;  stone. 

Kxports:  .Silver.  ^oM.  coffee,  woods.  copiKT,  hides,  tobacco,  fruits,  vanilla. 
Imports:     (.  oal.  machinery,  manufactured  articles. 

I'eople:  Spanish  iKsceiidaiits.  whites.  Indians.  Ofticial  laiiKua),'e  is  Sjiani.sh. 
I'riiuipal   reli),'ion,   Homan   I  atliolic.     ( iovernnient   is   repuhlic.in   in    form. 

History:  t'on<|iiereil  hy  fortez  early  in  Itith  centnrv.  Kemained  a  Spanish 
dipendeiicy  for  ;!uo  years.  >,'ainint:  independence  in'  is.'l  ;  Revohilions. 

Ciiiist  .\Iixico — lapital.  .\capulco.  .Manzaiiillo,  Mazatlan,  Maiizanillo.  Tam- 
pico,  \era  Cruz. 


West  Indies. 

I.   N'ames  ;  ir.iinher  :  area;  countries  or  )M)sses-ions. 

V.  <  iri^;iii:     I  hielly  viilranic  or  of  cnral  formation. 

.'i.   Siirl'ace:     Kallur  rujijicil ;  sniiie  liiyh  iiiotiiilaiti  pe.iks. 

I.  Climate:  Tropic;!! ;  hot  and  nnlualthfiil  in  tlie  l.ivvl.iiuls ;  nioder.itc  on  the 
hij^lur  elevations;  two  seasons — wet  and  drv. 

.'i.  Prodiuts:  .Suy;ar,  tnhacco.  rum.  cotton,  coffee,  maize,  yams,  piiuapples. 
cilriiii.  liiuiiiis.  iH)tatiies.  ciraiij^'cs,  maniocs,  iiiili^o.  aloes,  pepper,  s.issifras, 
tiiiiliiT.  liiM,   silver,  cn.il.  le.id.  Clipper,  tin.   iiKm^.iiu -i-.  liim'slDui-.  ).;r,inite 
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Questions  on  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

How  can  we  .icccimt  |..r  the  diversitv  ni  climate  in  Mexico?  What  effect 
has  tlii^  varied  climate  on  the  vej,'etation  ?     IT":!. 

ilnw  does  .Mexico  cnmpare  with  oilier  countries  nf  the  worM  in  ils  mineral 
wealth.'     N'.ime  the  most  important  of  its  mineral  pn>dnrl-. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Mexico? 
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(iivf  a  brief  .li>*i-ii-si,,n  ..f  ilu  history.  WIcii  riiinl  ili.iiv^'is  |,,,v,.  recurred 
in  it    HDVfriiiiii'tit  r 

\\h;ii  .urt'  tlu'  jiolitiial  ilivi-imis  of  I'liitral  Anuri.a?  Nanu  ilif  Drinciual 
cilir-.    .i-.M.  '         ^ 

lliiw  will  oiiaii  tt.iiK'  tiMilrs  Ik-  >linitiiu.|  liN  the  raiiaiiia  (.anal? 

What  arc  tlu-  i-x)»>rts  of  i  intra!  Aiiurii-a? 


III. 
II. 


South  America. 

position;  -^i/i' -  »-Nti-nt.  area,  oomiKirativc. 

<  iiiiiiiu-:     Ki-j;itlar  c,r  irti-nnlar.     Maki-  a  li-l  nf  tin-  yv    nlioMs  and  iiidenta- 

tii<ns. 
.\laki   a  ma|'  »l'  •wiii),'  tlu-  variuii^  ixilitiial  ilivi-ii.ii-  ainl  liaiii  in  sinll  tlu-iii. 

.\lii|il  a  |>h_\Mial  iiiap  with  clay. 
Snrf.u-i-;     I  cr.lilUra.    I'.ra/ilian  ami  Ciiiana    lli>;htan.K,   IMattai      nf  lUilivIa 

ami  rata^^Kiiia.  Ilanii».  |>aiii|ia-.  and  si-has. 
Drainani-:     .Kniazfu,  (  )rin..i-i>.   I'anina.   I'ara.i;iia\ .  Sao  l-ranci-i-i).  and  XfuR- 

ilaK'iia  rivi  rs.    l.aki->:    Titiiai-a  and  M;iraiaili<i. 
(liinato:     I.i.i-ati-il   in   turrid  and  spilth   tini|nrati-  7i>ni->i;  iwi»  ticnson-^ — wrt 

and  dry:  lotlv  liijihlandN  and  iMnnu-  Minllurn  part  ati-  tlu-  i-oldir  -cTtiDns; 

i-iiiirniMn«  rainfall  on  nortlua^tirn  ,\ilantic  >Io]k-  and  \alli-v  of  tin-    \niazun  : 

<lry  Ih-U  alon^;  the  i-n.-ist  ..f  I'lru  and  riiili-. 
t  itii--:     .\aine  tin-  oapital  .1  each  i-onnlry.     f.ocato  I'li-   folln\vin>;:     I'.ahia. 

IVrnainlmi-n.   Kosirio.  \aliiarai~o,   Ii|nic|nc,    I'aimta  .\n-n.i,.  I. a    I'az.  \a- 

Kiii  ia. 
i'rochiit-:     ('otT<-i-.   nililnT,   ^uyar.   tohan-o.  i-acoa.  ootton.  dMwiHHN,  liidi"i, 

dyiw<NH|s,  diamond'.  womI.  nmllon.   wliiat.  nii-diiinal  |il:intv.  tjold.  silvi-r, 

1.,'iiano.  nitre,  int-ri'iiry.  lMir;i\,  Ik  an-.. 
I.\|)ort-i:    (  otTn-.  Cotton,  •-ilk.  Iiorax.  silver.  Innilicr.  hide-.,  toli.uci',  niedicin.-d 

lilant«.  inntlun.  heef.  wcxil. 
I'oiinlation:     .^-^mallest  of  anv  continent  except  .Sti^iralia  ;  In  Han..  .SpanianN. 

I'ortntrne-ic,  Italians,  < 'lennaii^. 
Ili-torv:     Di-covered  l>y  (  olnnilius.     |-",xi>lored  and  ileveloped  liv   .*^paniard> 

and  l'ortn>,niese.     .^iinon  Holivar  wa-  the  ^Teale-t  le;id.  r.      \'l  lite  conntrie~ 

are   repnMic-.  except  flni.ma.  which  lulonj;.  to   |-:ni;lani|.    I  ranee  and  the 

N'etherlaild-. 


Questions  on  South  America. 

\aine  the  two  I.-iri:eM  countries  of  .^onlli  \nieiic,-i,  i',.r  whom  was  I'.olivia 
naini  .1  •     la;.  ::■.';. 

What  is  ilie  j;eiier.il  form  ..f  this  conllnenl  '  iKscrihe  its  tliree  i^-reatest  river 
svsti'ins. 

What  ami  where  are  the  llanos,  pampas  and  selva --  I'.riellv  descrihe  tin- 
animal'  which  inh.-ihit  Soitth  Atnerica. 

Whi(-h  countries  are  repnhlics  -  Whidi  i.utilries  are  eontrollid  hv  I-'iir(>|)can 
powers'-     'ii'.riTt. 

What  are  the  chief  pro<hicl-  .-iitd  export-  (  I   Kra/il?     :'.ill. 

Who  were  the  Inc-is-     W  h.it  can  x.ni  l.  11  ..i'  the  p,    pie  of  Perti  '     1:5:  1.  1\\\'^. 

What  is  the  iirev.iilini;  reli-^'ion  of  Soiiili  \meriean  countries?  What  lan- 
Klia>,'C  is  ttiost  «;eiterall\    siM)ken? 

Descrihe  the  surface  .iitd  drainafi-  of  (  hile.  Xani,-  its  chief  cities  ;in,l  tell 
sonirlhiit;;  for  vvhiiii  each  is  noted.     ."i.M". 


of  1 


Xante  and  locate  the  princip.-il  s,aports  of  Sonth  .\n-'.-rica.     IVscrihe  the  city 
!nen>  s  .\vres.     :l!)T. 


.^,■<^i 


Europe 


I'li-iliiiii ;  iMHiiularieo :  uiitline;  size;  imiMirtatice. 

(iriat  l.iiwlaii.l,   Wallacliian,   Itolitiiiia.  I.DiiilMrdy, 


A 
li. 


II 
I-.' 

1.!. 


>iirfaif. 

('lain  iir   riatcaii; 

Ir.nue. 
M'liiiuains:      Inl.    Italkan,   tariathiaiis.    .\l|.>,    Apinniiics.    I'yn-mes. 
tantaliriaii.  Kjoicii.  Surra  Mureiia.  tV-vftiiiis.  i;tiia,  lilaiu-,  \  iMiviiis. 
1.  Drainage. 

\.   l<iv<Ts:    IVcliora.  I)\vina.  Lral,  \ol>;a.  l)<m.  UniiiHT.  Diiicstir.  DamilK-. 

\  n,    kli.iiu',   (.iia>lal(|itiviT,   (Miatliaiia.    TaKtis.    Duurc.    \j,\rv.   Siiiu-, 

Kliiiif.  KIIh-.  Oilir.   \  iMiila.   Diiiia.    riiaim^,  CUdv.  Siiaiiiinn     I  ikT 

llui>>,  (iar.iiiiH-.  WVstr.  Aar.  lliiinlKr.  Trt-iit. 

I'..   Lakes:    (  )iuj;a.  l.a<loj,M,  U\n<  r.  Wittir,  ( iiiicva,  L»>n>tai)Ci'.  MaKKi'Ti'. 

I  i"!li),   I.cilinilKl,   I'.TtW. 

.  S.:...  (itilK  |!ay>:  Kara,  laspian,  lUack.  AcRian,  A.lriatic,  Medilcrramaii. 
I'.i-i-av.  irisli.  Xorlli,  lialiu-,  iMiiland.  Il.itliiii.i.  Azi.v,  Marmora.  Wliiti-.  I.i.m 
•  iiiiiia.  Ki);a,  l.miaii.  XuTiici',  Taranti),  .Satmiica,  Ari-liii>via},'(i. 

i.  Straits   an.l   I  lianiu'l^:      KattcRat.    Ska^fr    Kak.    Duvir,    jjinli-li.   ( iibraiti-r. 

Missiiia.  DartlaiKllfs,  l'i(.s|K)nis.  Saint  (iorm's.  .Ndrtli.  TIk-  \liiu-h    I  ittle 

Mimh.  (ircat  lltli.  I.itili-  lU-lt,  ( )traiit<..  Ilonifacio.  I'.nikaK'. 
.  la|.cs   aii.l    IVniiiMilas:      {.aiid's    ICn.l.    |-inistcrr.-,   .S;,int    Xitiiint.    Matai.an. 

(  Uar.    Wralli.    I  )iitu-an>l)v    Head.    Xortli.    Ilx-riaii.    Scandinavi.iii     Italian 

(  rinii'an.  .Mori-a.  Jutland. 

.  M;md-:(;riat  i'.ritain.  Inland.  Ici-land,  Ilihricks.  (  )rkncv.  Sliitland  I  nf- 
fiMJin.  /i-aland.  luni-n.  ( l.ptldan.l.  i'.aliaric.  ("or-ica,  .^^ardinia.  Sicilx  f'andia 
l\;>nis.  .Malta.   I.mian.   I'.lba.   Majorca,  (  U>d.   Xova  Zcml.la. 

'  '^'''i*-vV-?'''V''S''''-"^  •■'"''  l-ivcriHK)!.  r.irminKliaiii,  .Manclicstir.  I.cols,  I!ri>tol 
SlurtHld.  .Sdl..rd.  Ilidl,  .Xfwca.stli'.  ( ilas^ow.  Dundtv.  .MuTdccn  lUtfast" 
i ';.•  •-■"",''""■''•  ^^•"^••■'"'••l-  l-')ii.l->n<kTrv,  l.vons.  Mar^iilKs.  i'.ordi-auv' 
'-,'!'■•  l'.'"''.'"-;'-  ""^•'•*^^-  '>"^"-  <;*'ni'va.  liasd.  /uridi.  I.nciTne.  .Xai.los; 
Milan.  I  linn,  ralinno.  ( Jenoa.  Florence,  \  eiiice,  l!oIof;na,  lianihnrL'  I'.res- 
an.  Munuh.  Dresden.  I.eipMC.  Cologne,  Hanover.  Ain.tenla.n.  Kottenlani 
I  treclit.  (  )den>e.  I'.iida-IVstJi,  Prague  Trieste,  .S.dnt  IVter-l.nri;,  Warsaw' 
•  Messa,  Ki>;a.  kishniev.  Cracow.  I!arcel,,na.  \  aleneia.  .^exilic  Mal.fa  \iit- 
werp.  (dunt.  I.ie>;e.  Salonica,  .VIrianople.  \ania.  Sophia  lassv'ller- 
inopolis.  ( )iHirto.  (iottenhurp.  "         " 

Climate:  .Moderate  and  very  afjrceal.le  in  the  west,  .win),'  to  warm  ocean 
currents:  colder  in  north  and  ea-t  :  wann  in  sonth. 

Occupations:  Manufacturinjj,  commerce,  mining,',  (|uarrviiij;,  farmiriL'  stock 
raismn,  .lairynif,'.  Iishinjj,  lumhcrinj,',  fruit  <jr,nvinj,r. 

l'ro.lucts:  firapcs,  wine,  silk,  olive  oil.  cork,  petroleum,  amhcr,  siKniircs  co-,I 
iron.  nee.  fjram,  tropical  fruits,  Uunher,  |xittcry. 

i'eoplc  and  Religions:  ^lost  densely  and  comi.lctelv  inhal.itc.l  eminent  l.nt 
d.vide.l  anum^f  many  nations.  People  are  mosth  of  the  white  race  an.i  the 
remainder  of  the  yellow  race.  Christian  reliijion  prevails,  though  lews  and 
.Mohamiikdans  are  numerous.  Kducational  uplift  in  all  the' countries  is 
marked. 

Ilistorv:  Settled  hy  people  from  Asia.  Four  rcpiihlics  and  rem.iinder  ire 
Constitutional  monarchies. 
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Questions  on  Europe. 

Name  and  locate  the  lajics.  bays  and  [niiinsiilas  i)f  Europe.     9-IS. 

( )f  what  is  (ireat  Uritain  coni|)o>ed!'  \amc  ten  important  cities  uf  the 
r.riiish  Mcs.     llSti. 

State  llie  form  of  government  of  eacii  of  the  Ivuropi.m  countries.  Wiiicii 
country  ranks  iii^hest  educationally?     IT.'t. 

How   is   Ku>>ia  jirojjressinj;  alniij;  commercial   linear     N'ame   the   exjiorts. 

•iu;r,. 

Describe  tiic  citv  of  I'atis.  Tell  about  tile  defense  hI  the  counlr\  nf  I'rance. 
•^'1(1.'.,  l(»i:. 

What  arc  the  Scandinaxian  countries?  I'.rielly  (le>cribe  the  |iiop!e  and  in- 
dustries (if  the  Xetherb-Lid^.     ■.'•">1'>,  l'.f.'">. 

Which  coimtries  form  the  Iberian  l'eniii>ula?  I)e>cribe  their  -urface.  in- 
dustries ami  pniilucts.    S(i'.M.  X'S.-.-i. 

De.-cribe  the  government  of  I'rance.  N'ame  the  colonial  pii->cssions  of 
France,     in  Hi.  ]()IT. 

Describe  the  literature  of  Denmark.    What  i~  the  capital?    ^s:!. 

How  does  r.elfjiuni  rank  in  ils  railroad  mileaiie?  .\anie  the  in.inufactures. 
Describe  .\ntwerp  and  llrussels.     ili."),  Il.">,  ;!S!i. 

Which  is  the  smallest  country  of  luirope?  What  can  you  tell  of  the  carl\ 
history  and  literature  of  (ireece?     ll'.M,  ls:!t;. 

Describe  the  climate  anil  products  of  Italy.  Name  its  chief  cities,  giving 
important  facts  about  each.     111".'. 

Asia. 

1.  Location;  size;  outline. 

2.  Population:     .More  than  tive--i\t!i>  of  entire  jiopulation  are  found  in  CMiina 

and  India  and  the  monsonn  coiuitrie>.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  beloufj 
ti>  the  yellow  race,  remainder  to  the  white  race,  Malay--,  etc.  More  than 
half  of  the  human  race  live  in  A^ia.  Muhamniedanism,  I'.rahmanism, 
Ihiddhism,  and  Confucianism  are  mnnerically  strongest,  but  the  Christian 
and  Jewi>h  religions  are  well  e>tal)li>hed. 
.'i.  Draw  a  ma])  of  .\sia,  locating  the  various  countries  with  their  chief  rivers, 
mountains,  lakes,  and  chief  cities.  Mold  a  physical  n)a])  of  this  continent. 
I'aint  and  draw  a  product  map  of  .\sia. 
1.  .Surface:     N'orthern,  southern  and  central  sections. 

.\.  Plateaus  and  Plains:  Tibet.  Iran.  Deccan,  Table-land  of  .\-;ia  Minor, 
.\rmenian  ami  Kurdistan  Ilighlan(l>,  Plain--  of  West  Turkistan, 
Kobdo,  Mongolian.  (Ireat  Iberian.  I'amir. 
r>.  Mountains:  Stannvoi,  Yablonovoi.  Khingan.  Tian  Shan.  Himalayas. 
Hindu  Kusb.  l-"lburz.  Caucasus,  .Altai,  Kuenlun,  .\rarat.  l'r;i !.  Ever- 
est. Sinai.  I'.astern  and  Western  Chats. 

C.  Rivers:     Ob.  Yenisei.  I.era.  .\mur.  Iloangho.   >'angt^ekiang.   Mek<ing. 

Salwin.  ( ianges.  Indu^,  Tiger,  |-hii)hrates,  .'■^vr  Daria.  ( io<l.ivery  I'.rah- 
maputra.  Cambodia.  Irrawaddv,  .\ngara.  !>ihon,  .\mu.  Cantim.  Shat- 
el-.\rab. 

D.  Lakes:     llaikal.  .\ral.  i!alka>li.  I'rumia.  Poyang. 

.">.  Capes    and    Peninsulas:      Kamchatka.    Korea.    Malay.    C'aniboilia.    Comorin. 

India,  .\rabia.  Rmnania.  Dcshnef.  Chelvuskin,  I-'ast,  N'orth.  Yalmal,  Dondra 

Head. 
•  I.   Llands :     Cevlon.  bVirmosa.  .\ndatnan.  Smnatra.  I'.orneo.  Java,  Celebes,  Xew 

<!uinea,  Philipjiine,  I'ornio-^a.  Mind.inao,  Luznn.  Molucca  or  S]iice.  Hainan, 

Hondo,   Yczo,    Kiu>liiu.   Sakhalin.   N'ova   Zembla.    I'lore;.   Timor.   Cyi)rus. 
7.  -Seas,  Culfs  and  P.ays:    Hehring.  Okhotsk.  Japan,  ^'ellow.  l'.;i<t  China.  South 

China.  Siam.  Bengal.  .Vrabian.  Persian.  .\(len.  Red.  Mediterranean.  P.lack, 

Caspian,  Martaban,  Pcchili,   Manar,  Cambay,  Oman,  Kamar,  (^b,  Tong- 

king. 
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1  Siniii(!s:     r.ab-cl-Manilct).   Malacca,   I'nrmosa,   Korea,  Tartary, 


I. a  1  Vr. >ii>c,  iHliriiij,',  ( )ni 


I'alk.  SuiKla,  Macas>ar,  Hainan. 


1-.'.   I' 


1.! 


i).  Cities:  Katnil,  Toivyu,  Mecca,  Ma^i^at,  Aden,  Medina,  Vokuliania,  I'ekinp, 
(.'antim,  Tientsin.  I lanjj  LIkiw.  Ido  CIidw,  Shanghai,  Calcutta,  I'lomijay, 
Madras.  Delhi.  Heiiaro,  Ca\vn|)"rc,  i'.anukok,  .Sai;.,'(in,  Mandalay,  Singa- 
pore, line,  'litlis,  Samarkand.  Irkootsk,  (Jnisk,  Toholosk,  Teheran,  Tahris, 
Mc-<!ied.  I>i)ahan,  Snivrna.  Damascus,  .\ki)i)(),  I'.aRdad.  Jerusalem,  lleyrout. 

10.  Climate:     (  iwin^  to  its  jj;real   extent.   .\sia   lia:>   the   m()>t   >trun>,dy   marked 

continental  climati*  in  tlie  world.  .Northern  Siheria  contains  the  cohlest 
re^jion  in  the  wnrld.  It  is  very  hot  in  the  south.  Two  seasons,  hot  and 
dry,  occur.  I'.xtreme  elevation--,  trade  winds,  adjacent  iKwlies  of  water,  etc., 
have  llieir  effects  on  the  various  cnuntries. 

11.  Occupations:     lluntini,'.  fi-hin^',  trappiii),'.  lumheriu);,  farming,  stock-raising, 

>ilk  imlustrv,  fruit-firow inij,  manufacturing,  commerce,  quarryiufj. 
roducts:  i'ish,  furs,  i,'rain>,  rice,  dates.  cotTee,  hanyan,  mahogany,  gum, 
opium,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tohacco.  -pices,  peiiper,  yam,  troi)ical  fruits,  tea. 
Cotmtrio:  China,  a  repuhlic.  includes  .Manchuria.  Mongolia.  Turkistan  and 
Thihet.  The  coiuitrv  is  moimtainons,  except  a  great  plain  hetween  the 
Naiigt>ekiang  and  1  foang-ho  River-.  The  great  wall  is  over  a  thousand 
miles  long.  Tea  is  the  mo-t  im|HirtaiU  vegetable  producti(Mi.  Rice  and  fish 
con-tituie  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  Chinese.  The  chief  imports  are 
opium,  cotton  goods,  metals,  winilen  goods  and  coal.  The  exports  are  tea, 
silk  and  sugar.    The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  are  Ituddhists. 

r.rilish  Inilia  includes  Hindustan.  Iturmah,  Ceylon,  .\ilen,  r.aluchistan, 
and  Sokotra.  .Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  although  it  is  the 
principal  occui)ation.  Rice,  cotton,  wheat,  opimn,  etc.,  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts. Raw  materials  are  exported  and  niamtfactured  goods  are  iini)orted. 
The  inhabitants  are  princii)ally  Hindus  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  race, 
ami  I'.rahmanism  is  the  jirevailing  religion,  but  there  are  many  lUiddhists 
and  some  Mohammedans. 

.\fghanistan.  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Siam  arc  independent,  .\nani  and 
Cambodia  are  under  the  control  of  I'rance.  Siberia,  including  all  the  terri- 
tory north  of  Afghanistan  and  west  of  Ciiina.  belongs  to  Russia.  The 
Straits  Settlements  and  Aden  belong  to  Cireat  liritain,  and  the  west  coa-t 
of  Arabia,  including  Yemen,  belongs  to  Turkey.  Corea  belongs  to  Japan, 
which  is  an  eni))ire. 

The  I'hiliiipines  arc  a  posses-ion  of  the  I'nited  States;  the  Carolines 
belong  to  (iermaiiy,  an<l  most  of  the  l'"ast  Iivlies  belong  to  the  Xetherlands. 


Questions  on  Asia. 

What  can  vou  >ay  of  the  population  of  Asia  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
continents?  Which  cmitries  of  A-ia  have  the  largest  population  and  what  races 
do  tliey  rejircsent "' 

Xame  and  locate  the  mountain  r.inges  of  .\-ia.  Where  are  the  plateau  sec- 
tions?    1(11. 

Locate  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  indicate  the  chief  stations  along  the 
road.    -i'Mf. 

Contrast  the  farming  of  India  with  that  of  the  I'nited  States.  What  arc  the 
principal  |)roducts  i,i  India?    i:^.'"). 

Describe  the  pre-eut  form  of  government  in  Chin.'i.  I'.rietly  <li-cuss  the  edu- 
cation.'d  situation.    -Ii'it!. 

How  do  \(nt  account  for  the  present  progress  in  Japan  '  What  are  the  chief 
exports?    1  l:!'o. 

Make  a  list  of  the  gulfs,  bays  and  seas  of  Asia.  What  are  the  most  im- 
portant peninsulas? 
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State  sniitc  Iiistiiricnl  o  uRTtioii  rofjanliiifj  the  followiiiK:  Ionian,  Damas- 
cus, Miixa.  ManiKi.  ilaiikdw,  I'drt  Artliiir,  K<irea,  l!.nK<iail  an>l  (.Vvloii. 

IK-cril)i'  the  lliinahna  iiKitintaiiis  and  tell  wliich  rivers  are  fed  jiv  the  streams 
therefrom. 

What  are  the  chief  imliistries  „i  the  Persians?    For  what  arc  ihev  especially 

.loted?   vn;i.  .     I        J 

What  religions  predominate  in  Asia?  I'.rielly  discuss  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Arahians.     I'.' I. 


8. 
f). 

10. 


11. 


1?. 


Africa. 

Location  and  l)oundaries. 
I'orni,  -\/.c  .ind  area. 

Strniy  the  (nitline  and  make  a  free-hand  cuttinj;  of  .Africa, 
le.itiires,  then  mold  .\frica  in  sand  or  day.    Draw  a  ma 
sliowinj;  the  political  (livi-.ion>  and  cities. 
Surface. 

A.  -Miiuntaiiis:       Kilimanjaro,      Keiiia,      Drakenslnirn. 
."^now.   Mocamhe,  Crystal.   Kameruns,   Kong,  At- 
las, Kuwcnzori. 
P..  Plateaus  .nid    Deserts:     .\lKcrian,   Lihyan,   Xiihian, 
(Ireat  Central,  Kalahari,  Sahara. 

C.  Rivers:      .Nile.    Xijjer,    Zamhczi.   I.impopd,    <  )ranfjc, 

Consjo,    Senejjal,   Tana,   Julia. 

D.  Lakes:    Chad,  X'ictoria  .Vvimza,  Xyassa.  .Mhert  Kd- 

ward  Xyanza,  Tanj^anyika,  l'>an}.iweolo. 

Capes:  Ciiardafiii,  .\;;u!has.  (iood  I  lope,  Wrde,  lilanco, 
Spartel,  I'.on.  Deljjado,  I'rio,  Corrientes,  .Amber,  Sainte 
Marie. 

Island-:  Comoro.  Madaprascar,  .Ann<ilHin,  Saint  Thomas. 
IVrnando  Po.  Cape  \'erde,  Canary,  Madeira,  Azores, 
Mauritius,  Reunion,  .Amirante,  Seychelles,  Saint  Helena, 
.Ascension,   Princes,  Sokotra. 

Culfs,  Pays  and  Sea-:  .\den,  Delatjoa.  Walfisch,  Mediter- 
rane.in.  Red,  ( iuinea,  (lahcs,  Sidra. 

Straits  anil  Channels:  Ilah-el-Mandeh,  Mozambique,  (;i- 
lir.ilter. 

Cities:  .Mexanilria.  Khartum,  Kairwan.  Gondar,  Danii- 
etta.  Massush,  (  )ran,  Port  Louis,  C,  \i-tanfine.  Tamative, 
Durban,  Suez,  Port  Said.  C.ipe  Tov.ii,  Johrmneslnir^'. 

Climate:  Africa,  beinjj  in  ttic  hot  belt",  the  climate  is 
everywhere  tropical,  except  in  the  (  v;trcme  south.  Aari- 
ous  porlions  ,,f  the  continent  have  ..  nioderate  climate 
on  account  of  the  trade  wind-  anil  i,'oldrums.  Rainfall 
is  extremely  -mall  except  in  the  ecpiatorial  rei,Mons.  Sa- 
hara  Desert  rei^ion  is  noted  for  its  extreme  heat. 

Peo]ile:  Xative jieople  north  of  the  Sahara  belonjj  to  the 
white  race.  I'uropcans  live  alonji  the  coast  .and  in  some 
of  the  colonies.  The  blacks  or  Xei^'ro  races  .abound  in 
.\frica.  Relitriously  the  people  are  classed  as  heathen, 
p.itran.  Mohammedan  and  Christian.  Africa  occupies 
tliinl    pl.i  •   amonnr   the   .i:;rand    divi-ions    in   popidation. 

Count rie-  ■    .1  possessions. 


Study  the  physical 
1>  of  the  continent. 


_Pott  SalJ 


Thr  Suez  Canal.  US 
mile';  1"iik.  .ts  o'nip.it- 
c(l  with  Iho  Cape  i.f 
(i  ■'  n  tl  n  ,,  pe  route, 
sli.trteii  e.l  llie  .lis- 
tance  frnru  S.'Ulh- 
aruitnn  l.j  Humliavliy 
4>)«i  uantii-.tl  nrlfs. 
The  eanal  -timulitcl 
the  Ira.le  of  all  .\leili- 
tcrrarieali  port*,  and 
fliverle'l  Khipping 
from  (ape  Town,  f.ir- 
merly  a  oaliun  station 
on  ihe  sea  route  tu  In- 
dia. 


Questions  on  Africa. 


\\  hat  is  the  popniatitm  of  .Africa  an.l  what  is  its  rank  ainonjj  the  other  conti- 
nents.-   What  is  said  of  the  social  conditions  of  this  continent?    -Vi. 
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NaiiH'  ilie  indipiiHltnt  cmiiitrii-s  of  Afrita.  To  wluun  -In  tin-  ..iIkt  omntrios 
liiloiiK?  Wliicli  luirdpian  power  jk)>>cn.scs  the  larKi.>t  Mopc  of  African  ti-iri- 
tiTV?    :>;!. 

ni-cril)c  the  ilrainaKC  of  Africa.  Which  hike  is  i;assc(l  Ihroupli  by  tlic 
c(|iiator? 

(iivo  an  interesting,'  ilociipticn  of  I'-RM't  and  the  famous  Nile  system, 
.vsl.  l!i;(i. 

Locate  the  capes  of  Africa.     What  iarjje  Rulf  is  on  the  west  coast? 

.Name  the  inlands  an  1  island  ^ronps  off  tile  coast  of  ,\frica.  llow  i;.  Mada- 
;;;iscar  separated  from  the  continent? 

.Name  three  larjje  d .■se't>  of  Africa,  llow  is  iraftic  carried  on  across  tin  in? 
,ssi.  lls.'i.  '.'is;,     llow  is  the  great  As-uan  Dam  useful  to  the  r:^;yptiaii>?    *i  15. 

(iive  a  lit  of  the  animal-  of  Africa.  Which  are  most  useful?  Of  what 
sjiecial   value  is  the  ostrich  to  these  jKople? 

WliMi  ca!i  von  say  of  the  transporla\ion  facilities  of  .\frica'  l)e-crihe  the 
(.■.ipe-lo-t.  airo   Kailway.     W'i. 

When  and  why  was  the  republic  of  Liberia  formed?  Describe  its  '^'overn- 
nieiit.     I'lSL 

What  can  you  -ay  of  the  industries  of  Cape  t'oloiy?  llow  do  its  dianioiul 
fields  rank  in  the  worlil?     KiS. 

David  Liviiif^-tone  explored  which  portions  of  .Africa?    Kilo. 

Name  the  chief  products  of  Sudan  and  of  .\igcria.    2Tti7,  1!)7."). 


Australia. 

L  Location,  boundaries,  outiitic. 

•i.  ^\7x:     llxtent.  area,  comparative  size. 

;>.  I'oiiulation :  Natives  belong  to  the  lowest  type  of  the  Black  race  and  arc 
fast  (hing  out.  l.arjje  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  foreipi,  especially  I'.uro- 
pean.  The  l".np;lish  are  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
continent. 

I.  Draw  a  nia])  to  show  the  jiolitical  divisions,  capitals  and  chief  cities.  NIolil 
a  relief  map  of  Australia,  showiufj  the  lowlamls.  hi.ijhlands.  divides,  river 
svstems.  lakes,  de-ert-,  etc.     Draw  and  paint  a  jiroduct  map. 

.">.  Surface:  Interior  i-  formed  largely  of  sandy  hillocks  or  plains.  Australian 
Alps  trend  aloui;  the  ea-tcrn  coast,  lliyjhest  peak  is  .Mount  Kosciusko. 
Low  plains  lie  alon<j  the  southern  and  northern  coasts. 

(i.  Drainage:  Murrav  and  Darling  and  the  tributaries  are  the  most  important 
river  sv-tem.  (  )ther  rivers  are  the  \ictoria.  Murchison  ;uid  Coojier.  Chief 
lakes  are  Amadeu<.  I'.yre,  (iairdner,  Torrens  and  Austin. 

V.  Climate:  Inland  it  is  hot  and  dry.  hut  the  coasts  are  modified  by  healthful 
;ui(l  i)leasaiit  sea  breezes  and  rains.  l'".astern  and  southern  slopes  receive 
imuli  moi-turc.  Climate  of  the  interior  is  characterized  by  i;reat  chan.'te- 
owin^'  to  excessivelv  hot  wind-.  .Australia  is  crossed  by  the  Troric  of 
Capricorn  and  is  located  in  both  the  Torrid  and  South  Temperate  Zones. 

s.  i'nxhklions:  Wool,  live  stock,  cereals,  tropical  fruits,  su^ar-cane.  tree  ferns, 
cane-.  b:imboo.  p.nlms.  paper-bark.  gum.  tobacco,  gold,  silver,  co.il.  tin, 
iron,  pearl-. 

:'.  (  loveniment :     Conimonwealth  of  Australia  consists  of  X'ictoria.  Queensl.ind. 
Xev,    South   Wale-.   South   Austr.ilia.  Western   .\nstralia,  and   Tasmania, 
(iovcrnor  j,'cneial  i-  appointed  by  sovereign  of  ( Ireat  I'rit.iin  and  i-  assisted 
b\   mini-try  of  Parliament.     I'.ombala  was  made  the  capital  in  I'M).). 
m.  Cities:    Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Hobart,  Perth. 
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Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

N'rw  /lalaml:  l'(iiisi>i>  oi  t\. <>  i«IafiN.  Surlatf  i-  <niitc  inountaiiirnis  and 
li.i-i  iii.ii.i  rmi^  liol  s|iriii;;~  ami  ^tVMT*.  It  i^  -wipl  liy  waiiii.  >-li(>ii(;  winds 
aiiil  lia>  hinmI  raiiilali.  Kai^iiii;  •>(  lior>i«.  I'altlf  ami  -lu'i'i>  ami  iiiiniiiK  of 
l^nlil  aTid  ciial  ari'  inijhirtant  imlii^trii'-.  l-'xpurt^  riiiisi~t  <il  »l(ick.  biitliT, 
frii/iii  imitic  ti  an<l  ui nl.  Amkl.iml  i>  a  ncilnl  loaliiii^  -talimi  ami  Willing- 
ton  i;.  till'  i-a|'iial. 

Java:  rriiuipal  i-Iaii  1  nf  ilu'  |)uti-li  l".a>t  Inilii'^,  a  |)<i>-i»iiin  of  tlu'  NftluT- 
lands.  I  liiii  c\|ioit^  arc  tin,  ii  ll'i'i'.  ^n.^4a^,  i-iniliniia,  loliacco,  pcppiT,  in- 
di;,'o,  liorM'>,  Imttaloi-  and  lallk-. 

r.oriiiii:  (  »iU'  of  till-  lar^r^i  iiamN  if  tlu'  worlcj.  It  ludonjjs  to  Holland  and 
(Inai  Uriiaiii.  I'loclMiiions  arc  saj;  i.  rii-i',  toliai'co.  jn])]Kr,  Kamhitr,  cofTic, 
I'ottoii  ami  tropiiMl  frtiit~.     l'iiri«t>  alHuind. 

Sumatra:  <  h\c  of  tlii'  niM>|  prodtiitivi'  inland  po»c^«ions  of  Holland.  Muni- 
taiiioU"  itrfarc.  pliiililul  rainfall.  al>Mmlant  vi'^rtation  anil  I'Xti'iisivf  niin- 
tral  wealth,  .\ati\rs  cliitlly  Mala\-.  Tliiy  arc  aiMivi'.  tall,  inlclliKi.'nt,  and 
<|uitc  imlii-trioit^.     i".\ports  arc  innmroii>. 

New  (Ininca:  l'(i>'ic>vioii  of  ( lcrinan\ ,  l''.n;;Ian<l  and  Holland.  Largot  inland 
in  .Nu'^tralasia.  Principal  prodmt-i  iiiclndc  ImmiIxt,  >\vcet  potatoes,  rice, 
tohacco,  su;4ar,  yam-.  ru;ii.  inai/i.  u  Ileal,  inil.cl.  >a;.;o.  cocua,  and  trupical 
fruits. 

I'olync-ia:  Ardiipclau'i  ~  of  the  Hawaiian  l-laiids.  Society,  Cook,  .Marqiicsa*. 
Tokilan.  rhiicni\.  'luiii,'.i.  or  I'rii  iidly,  jllicc.  j'iii,  .\avi).;.itor's,  and  Tna- 
moiii  i-l.im|<. 

.Microiie-ia  :     rrincipal  arcliipcl  i;^'ocs  inclmic  the  ('.irolinc^.  f.adrones,  Mar- 

>li,ill.  Kadack.   I'eUw.  (  iilhert.  and   I'.roun  i»lan(N. 
.Me!ane-i.i :      .\cw    (iitiiua.    \\v.     I'omincrn,    and    the    j^roups   of    SoIouidu, 

I.ov.ihv,  Hiiou.  (  lu-tertield.   .\ew  (  alcdonia,  .\ew   1  Ichridc^,  Santa  Iruz, 

Admiraltv,  Nnrf. i!k  .ind  Ijuii~i;idc  islands. 
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Questions  on  Australasia. 

<  tf  wh.it  i>  \u-tral;i^ia  comprised?  Into  what  divi^ion>  is  the  Coniinon- 
we.-dth  of  Austr.ili.i  divided?     |ss.  pi). 

l)e>crihe  the  -nrf.ice  .nid  i|raina;;e  of  Au^tr.ilia.  What  is  said  of  the  vc};c- 
t.'itioii  and  nii'ier.ils? 

To  whom  di  le-  the  (  o!imioiiueallli  of   \u-lr,ilia  heloii;.;?     I  Inw  is  it  y:ovcrned? 

Locate  on  ;i  in.iii  tlu  pi.iiMs  connected  hy  the  'rraiiscontiiieiual  Railway  of 
.\u>tr;di;i.     Wiiat  is  the  ciiiital? 

Which  pi'rtiiii'-  of  AMstr:ilia  ;ire  nio<t  jMipulotis  and  wlivr 

Hcscrihe  ,1  trill  from  \'r\\  ^  'ik  (ity  t>  .Melhournc.  .\nstrali.i,  naininj^  the 
w;iters  lhroi!.L;h  which  yn  would  jiass. 

When  and  hy  whom  ua^  T.-isniania  discovered?  \\'h;it  :ire  its  lca<ling  ex- 
port-?    ■>■.".'. 

W'hai  i~  th"  le.idiiiL;'  indnstr\-  of  X'ew  /ealaiul  -  What  is  said  of  the  profjress 
of  the  people  in  sircial,  civil  .■uid  e<liicati<nKd  al'lairs?     llii;."i. 

What  ;ire  t'l'  i|i\i-;oiis  ,>f  \\  w  '  iuine.i  and  to  whom  do  they  helonpf?  What 
arc  the  pro<lncts  ?     \'<  In. 

Locate   .\'e\v  (  aledoiii.i  and  tell  ahoin  it-  inhahitants.     l!t:i(!. 

Locate  the  SolnniMii  Isl.imls.  X'ew  1  lehrides.  \ew  Itritain.  Xew  Ireland, 
\diniralty  Islands,  and  the  Arm  Islands,  and  tell  to  whom  each  belongs. 


